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Papers  and  other  Matters  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Police  Prob- 
lem, appointed  under  the  follow- 
ing- resolutions,  adopted  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Meeting1, 
January  30,  1905: 

Whereas,  Experience  has  indicated  that  defects 
which  are  inherent  in  the  present  organization  and 
powers  of  the  Police  Department  are  in  large  meas- 
ure responsible  for  its  inability  to  attain  to  that 
degree  of  efficiency  which  may  reasonably  be  de- 
manded of  it ;  and  that  until  these  defects  are  reme- 
died it  will  be  impossible  to  administer  the  Depart- 
ment in  a  manner  which  will  at  once  be  effective 
and  in  accord  with  the  moral  sense  of  this  com- 
munity; and, 

Whereas,  The  well-being  and  good  name  of  the 
city  alike  demand  a  solution  of  the  police  problem 
which  shall  at  the  same  time  be  thorough  and 
prompt ;  and, 

Whereas,  Such  a  solution  is  dependent  upon  a 
careful  study  of  the  existing  conditions  as  well  as 
upon  the  non-partisan  co-operation  of  all  citizens 
who  have  the  welfare  of  this  community  at  heart. 
whether  such  citizens  are  in  official  or  private  sta- 
tions; therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  Nine,  of  which 
the  Chairman  of  this  meeting  shall  be  a  member,  be 


appointed  by  the  Chair  to  inquire  into  the  organi- 
zation, discipline  and  administration  of  the  police 
and  the  present  state  of  the  laws  affecting  the  Po- 
lice Department,  to  ascertain  to  what  degree  im- 
provements in  existing  conditions  must  depend 
upon  new  legislation,  and,  at  such  times  as  may 
seem  to  them  expedient,  to  promote  such  measures, 
of  a  legislative  or  other  character,  as  will,  in  their 
judgment  most  effectually  secure  the  objects  herein 
set  forth;  and, 

Resolved,  That  such  Committee  shall  have  power 
to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  its  membership  and 
to  add  to  its  number. 


I. 

THE   CHAMBER   OF  COMMERCE    MEETING. 

The  meeting  was  held  pursuant  to  the  following 
call,  addressed  to  a  large  number  of  representa- 
tive citizens: 

New    York,    January    26,    1905. 
Dear  Sir: — 

Kenewed  public  discussion  of  the  problem  of  Police  Adminis- 
tration in  New  York  brings  up  very  forcibly  the  need  of  some 
solution  that  shall  be  permanent.  The  effect  of  continued  failure 
to  correct  a  troublesome  condition  can  only  be  demoralizing.  That 
the  means  of  lasting  correction  can  not  be  found  does  not  seem 
credible. 

The  evils  and  imperfections  through  which,  traditionally,  the 
efficiency  of  the  force  has  suffered  have  proved  so  persistent,  and 
have  appeared  under  so  many  administrations,  that  they  must 
be  recognized  as  very  largely  inherent  in  the  system  itself.  Much 
will  always  depend  upon  the  disposition  and  the  ability  of  the 
department  head.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  limitations  of  ten- 
ure and  of  power  attaching  to  the  commissionership,  and  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  the  free  employment  of  disciplinary 
measures,  render  it  most  difficult  for  any  commissioner,  however 
conscientious,  either  to  establish  properly  his  own  authority  or 
to  secure  the  loyal  service  of  his  subordinates.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  the  effort  of  any  commissioner  to  perform  his  duty,  especially 
in  the  repression  of  those  vices  that,  under  our  Code  are  criminal, 
must  frequently  be  discouraged,  if  not  defeated,  when  the  evi- 
dence required  for  conviction  is  of  a  sort  unreasonably  difficult 
to  secure. 

Moreover,  for  their  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
city,  opportunity  should  be  given  the  police  as  a  body  to  earn  a 
reputation  for  honesty  and  for  concrete  accomplishment  in  dealing 
with  crime,  such  as  they  already  enjoy  for  physical  courage. 

The  measures  necessary  to  accomplish  these  ends,  if  they  are 
to  be  adequate,  and,  in  fact,  permanent,  should  be  based  upon 
a  careful  and  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  and,  if  such  a  study 
shows  the  need,  they  should  be  radical  and  sweeping. 

You  are  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  citizens  to  be  held  on 
Monday,  January  30th,  at  3:30  P.  M.,  at  the  Chamber  of  Com 
merce,  which  has  kindly  permitted  the  use  of  its  large   hall,   t<> 


discuss  this  most  important  question,  and  to  consider  the  advis- 
ability of  appointing  a  Committee  to  take  it  up  in  detail  and 
propose    suitable   recommendations. 

Trusting  that  it  will  be  practicable  for  you  to  attend,  we 
remain, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

i 

(signatures.) 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Isaac  N. 
Seligman,  who  spoke  as  follows: — 

Gentlemen,  I  was  asked  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee of  the  City  Club  in  which  the  question  of  police  matters  was 
discussed  and  on  that  account  I  take  the  privilege  of  opening  the 
meeting  this  afternoon. 

The  gentlemen  who  are  connected  with  the  City  Club  and  those 
who  are  very  much  interested  in  the  subject,  thought  that  the 
matter  should  have  a  wider  range,  as  it  was  so  important,  and 
they  then  called  for  and  received  the  advice  of  a  number  of  other 
gentlemen,  among  them,  as  always,  our  friend  Mr.  Cutting,  who 
is  always  conspicuous  and  foremost  in  what  is  best  for  the  city 
government 

The  gentlemen,  after  a  thorough  discussion,  decided  to  issue 
the  call  which  you  have  seen.  It  was  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  gentlemen  present  that  the  call  covered  the  problem  as 
well  as  could  have  been  expected. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  this  entire  movement  should  receive 
the  approval  of  the  City  administration.  With  some  other  gentle- 
men, I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  Mayor  and  his  letter  will 
be  read  later  by  the  Secretary.  The  letter  shows  cordial  approval 
of  our  plans  and  the  Mayor  appears  to  be  greatly  gratified  at 
our  desire  to  co-operate  with  him. 

As  you  will  see,  the  Committee  who  signed  this  letter  is  made 
up  of  gentlemen  of  both  political  parties.  It  is  very  important 
that  this  whole  question  shall  be  absolutely  removed  from 
politics.  In  fact,  it  is  so  essential  it  is  the  very  crux  of  the 
problem  and  we  think  we  have  met  it  in  that  way. 

The  resolutions,  which  will  be  offered  later,  will,  I  think, 
cover   the  ground  quite  satisfactorily. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  General  Committee  that  a  sub-com- 
mittee be  appointed  with  power  to  investigate  and  study  the 
entire  problem.  It  is  a  problem  very  complicated,  fraught, 
perhaps,  with  a  great  many  perplexities  and  dangers.  At  the  same 
time,  I  believe  that  these  dangers,  which  concern  us  all,  can  be 
readily  surmounted,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  sub-com- 
mittee, which  will  be  appointed  later,  will  meet  with  your  ap- 
proval. 


Mr.  Austen  O.  Fox  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
meeting,  and  Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  Secretary. 

The  following  letters  were  presented  and  read  : 

CITY   OF   NEW   YORK. 

Office  of  the  Mayor. 

Jan.  30,  1905. 

Isaac  N.  Seligman,  Esq.,  and  others, 
Chamber   of   Commerce, 

55  Liberty  Street,  City. 

Gentlemen : 

I  regret  that  my  official  duties  will  prevent  my  attendance  at 
your  meeting  this  afternoon,  but  I  wish  to  acknowledge  your  cour- 
teous invitation  and  to  say  that  you  have  my  unqualified  support 
in  your  undertaking. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  purpose  of  your  meeting  is  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  the  improvement  of  the  Police  De- 
partment, and  is  undertaken  not  from  any  spirit  of  alarm  nor 
with  a  view  of  serving  the  cause  of  any  political  party  or  fac- 
tion, but  solely  with  the  object  of  accomplishing  a  lasting  benefit 
to  the  city.  So  long  as  you  preserve  this  attitude,  your  move- 
ment will  command  the  respect  and  support  of  all  strong  and 
intelligent  citizens,  and  cannot  fail  ultimately  to  produce  good 
results. 

We  have  a  magnificent  police  force  whose  work  is  in  many 
respects  commendable,  but  I  am  far  from  maintaining  that  there 
are  not  evils,  and  serious  evils,  which  must  be  eradicated  before 
we  can  feel  that  we  have  approached  the  American  ideal  of  the 
greatest  American  city.  Most  of  these  evils,  it  is  true,  are  inci- 
dent to  our  development,  but  that  does  not  relieve  us  from  the 
duty  of  remedying  them,  and  organized  effort  should  be  directed 
to  reform  the  police  system  so  that  it  shall  aid  and  reflect  our 
advancement,  and  not  be  a  drag  upon  it.  The  Police  Department 
should  be  made  an  instrument  in  the  promotion  of  our  progress. 

Of  course,  the  conditions  on  which  the  police  have  to  act. 
react  upon  them  in  turn,  and  many  evils  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  incident  to  the  system  are  in  reality  incident  to 
human  nature  itself.  Dealing  with  a  heterogeneous  population 
of  great  multitude,  in  a  very  congested  space,  is  the  perplexing 
problem  of  our  civilization,  and  laws  which  unduly  restrict  the 
rational  liberty  of  the  citizen  fail  to  command  respect.  Disre- 
spect for  one  kind  of  law  frequently  begets  a  disrespect  of  others 
essential  to  public  well-being.  Correction  of  some  of  the  evils 
must  come  through  intelligent  legislation  which  will  not  prohibit, 
needlessly,  acts  which  would  otherwise  be  innocent. 


s 


Spasmodic  effort,  however,  will  accomplish  little.  What  is 
required,  is  intelligent,  persistent  and  confident  endeavor,  estab- 
lishing each  improvement  firmly  so  that  there  shall  be  no  re- 
trogression, and  to  the  aid  of  such  a  cause  I  assure  you,  gentlemen, 
you  may  command  me. 

Respectfully, 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Mayor. 


MUTUAL  LIFE  BUILDING, 
New  York. 

January  28,  1905. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Cutting: 

I  regret  that  the  argument  of  a  cause  in  another  State  will 
prevent  my  attending  the  meeting  on  police  matters  on  Monday. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  present, 
but  we  can  at  least  get  the  benefit  of  intelligent  and  temperate 
'liscussion  on  the  subject;  and  if,  as  I  anticipate,  we  find  that 
there  are  serious  defects  in  our  laws,  we  can  endeavor  to  move 
public  opinion  in  the  direction  of  having  the  laws  changed.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  do  my  share  of  the  work  with  you  hereafter. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

ELIHU  ROOT. 

R.  Fulton  Cutting,  Esq. 


NO.    44   PlERREPONT   STREET, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

28th  January,  1905. 
I.   X.  Seligman,  Esq., 

Chairman,  etc., 
Dear   Sir: 

But  for  a  peremptory  engagement  at  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
I  should  on  Monday  attend  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  meeting. 
The  call  proposes  a  wise,  fundamental,  thorough,  far-seeing,  un- 
partisan  effort  to  deal  with  a  problem  which  has  been  the  despair 
of  good  citizenship.  The  character  and  efficiency  of  the  police 
force  furnish  a  practical  and  well-nigh  crucial  test  of  the  city's 
political  and  administrative  ability.  Its  body  of  good  citizenship 
and  respectability  instead  of  indulgence  in  despair  or  cynicism, 
ought  to  recognize  its  own  primary  responsibility  for  these  evils. 


It  is  natural  and  easy  to  say  that  what  we  want  is  "a  man" 
that  the  system  will  then  take  care  of  itself.  That  has  been  said 
under  every  municipal  administration  as  far  back  as  I  can  re- 
member. The  doctrine  treats  the  problem  as  one  for  picturesque 
and  dramatic  treatment.  Somebody  or  other  in  the  official  or 
public  life  of  the  city  is  to  hold  the  center  of  the  stage.  To  play 
to  the  galleries,  in  which  many  of  the  best  citizens,  and  most 
of  the  rest  of  us,  sit,  ready  to  applaud  what  is  striking  and  en- 
tertaining and  lively — and  slow,  indeed,  to  applaud  patient,  thor- 
ough, constructive  work  done  by  those  whose  modesty  increases 
with  their  real  knowledge  and  mastery  of  this  most  difficult  prob- 
lem. We  generally,  and  too  often,  rightly  attack  the  Chief  of 
the  Police.  That  is  always  an  easy  and  exhilarating  task,  and  it  re- 
quires no  painstaking  thought.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  at  the 
simple  conclusion  that  the  whole  problem  is  to  get  "a,  man," 
which  always  means,  of  course,  some  other  man  than  the  man 
now  in.  In  1901,  the  dominant  public  sentiment  aroused  by  gross 
police  scandals  concerned  itself  only  with  ousting  an  odious  chief 
of  police.  His  successor  was  an  intelligent,  high-minded  man, 
who  served  under  an  intelligent,  high-minded  Mayor,  but  with 
the  result  that,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  conditions  were  by  the 
Reform  District  Attorney  declared  to  be  worse  than  they  had  been 
under  the  justly  discredited  chief,  who  had  been  removed  in  dis- 
grace. The  present  Chief,  Mr.  McAdoo,  enjoyed — and,  I  assume, 
justly — nearly  a  year  of  general  public  praise;  but  now,  in  spite 
of  the  respect  in  which  his  personal  ability  and  character  are 
held,  he  has  been  placed,  as  a  public  officer,  on  the  defensive. 

The  problem — if  we  are  to  have  permanent  good  results — is 
more  than  finding  "a  man,"  important  as  the  "man"  always  is. 
The  truth  is  that  although  any  system,  good  or  bad,  will  be  better 
with  a  good  chief,  the  very  best  chief,  without  proper  powers 
and  a  proper  system  and  proper  excise  and  other  legislation,  must 
largely  fail.  The  truth  also  is  that,  under  a  thoroughly  good 
system,  the  evils  of  corrupt,  offensive  or  incompetent  chief  of 
police  would  be  less,  for  his  responsibility  would  be  better  and 
sooner  identified  and  fixed,  and  his  corruption,  oppression  or  in- 
competence better  and  more  quickly  exposed  to  that  public  wrath, 
which  is  one,  but  not  the  only,  safeguard  of  good  government. 

Therefore,  it  is  that  1  rejoice  at  the  movement  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  meeting  will  begin  on  Monday.  Your  committee, 
I  trust,  will  consider  the  method  of  testing  the  fitness  of  men 
to  remain  on  the  police  force.  They  will  also,  I  trust,  consider 
the  organization  of  the  force,  and  especially  the  relations  of  the 
men  in  uniform  who  ought  to  be  "peace  officers"  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  and  not  spies,  with  that  other  force  of  detec- 
tives, the  necessity  of  which  is  as  imperative  as  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted. Your  committee  will  not,  I  trust,  overlook  the  border 
line  separating  the  legitimate  and  useful  search  for  crime  and 
criminals  from  that  useless  and  corrupting  search  for  hidden  vie.' 
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which  breeds  blackmail  and  undermines  that  liberty  of  the  citizen, 
that  sacred  immunity  of  his  house,  which  makes  of  it  the  castle 
of  which,  as  Judge  Gaynor  has  usefully  pointed  out,  our  juris- 
prudence and  civilization  have  always  boasted.  And,  besides 
these  and  other  searches  for  true  causes,  the  committee  surely 
will  not  overlook  the  intimate  relation  to  the  measure  of  corrup- 
tion, whatever  it  is,  in  the  present  police  force — of  our  excise 
and  sumptuary  laws,  which  would  drag  even  saints  a  long  way 
toward  perdition. 

The  meeting  has  my  best  wishes  and  sincere  hopes.     It  means 
more  and  truer  light.    Its  text  is,  at  any  rate,  common  sense. 

Faithfully  yours, 

EDWARD  M.  SHEPARD. 


The  following  were  among  the  addresses  made: 

Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Smith:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  seconding,  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  the  resolutions 
which  have  just  been  offered,  and  before  you  put  them  on  their 
passage,  may  I  say  a  word? 

In  the  absence  of  my  distinguished  friend,  the  President  of 
this  Chamber,  to  whom  we  are  all  indebted  for  many  acts  of  phi- 
lanthrophy  and  benevolence,  I  want  to  say  one  word  with  refer- 
ence to  the  connection  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  this 
meeting.  Gentlemen,  we  occupy  this  hall  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, because  that  committee  hoped  and  believed  that  the  result 
of  this  meeting  of  prominent  citizens,  comprising  various  and 
important  professions,  would  be  the  promotion  of  the  public 
welfare. 

Wliether  our  action  at  this  meeting  prove  to  be  wise  or  un- 
wise, no  praise  or  blame  can  attach  to  the  old  body,  whose  room 
you  now  occupy. 

The  Chamber  has  in  recent  years  only  once  before  granted  the 
use  of  this  hall  for  a  like  purpose.  That  was  when  the  meeting 
was  held  which  was  initiated  by  my  friend,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  and 
which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  to 
which  our  late  friend,  William  H.  Baldwin,  gave  such  splendid 
service,  and  from  which  important  benefits  followed. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  take  part  in 
this  meeting.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentlemen  who  promoted  this 
meeting  must  be  greatly  gratified  to  see  such  a  splendid  body 
of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  representing  so  many  professions 
and  so  many  occupations.  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  obvious,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  no  gentleman  who  is  a  student  of  municipal  affairs 
ean  fail  to  remark  that  the  conduct  and  the  management  of  the 
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Police  Department  of  this  city  concerns  every  interest  which  all 
good  citizens  hold  dear  and  sacred.  It  concerns  the  life  and  the 
property  of  our  citizens,  the  safety  of  our  families,  the  health 
and  the  morals  of  the  community,  and,  lastly,  and  of  vital  im- 
portance, it  concerns  most  conspicuously  the  protection  of  help- 
less women  and  children  who  live  in  our  tenement-house  districts. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  good  precedent  for  this  meeting. 
It  was  inaugurated  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  a  bady — I 
mean  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  not  a  body 
of  citizens,  as  are  represented  to-day — and  I  want  to  recall  to 
your  attention  the  meeting  which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of 
the  Lexow  Committee. 

That  committee  exposed  mercilessly  the  then  corruption  of  the 
Police  Department.  I  do  not  believe,  sir,  that  that  department  is 
as  bad  now,  or  ever  will  be  as  bad,  as  it  was  at  the  time  the 
Lexow  Committee  commenced  their  investigations. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  think  that  we — any  of  us — need 
apologize  for  this  movement  to-day.  And  I  am  very  glad  to 
know  that  we  have  the  cordial  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the 
Mayor  of  New  York,  whom  I  believe  to  be  eminently  wise,  able, 
honest  and  sincere.  We  have  also  the  co-operation  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police,  and  I  am  sure  that  though  he  may  have  made 
mistakes — the  man  who  makes  no  mistakes  never  makes  any- 
thing. If  we  are  critical  in  our  examination  of  the  Police  De- 
partment, we  must  also  be  constructive.  No  man  pulls  down  a 
house  in  which  his  family  resides  unless  he  has  plans  to  build 
another  roof  to  cover  his  home. 

Now,  one  thing  more.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  the  committee 
to  be  appointed  under  these  resolutions  will  insist,  with  all  the 
energy  and  force,  in  their  power,  that  the  infamous  "cadet  sys- 
tem" shall  be  stamped  out  with  relentless  severity. 


Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  when 
I  came  in  here  to  this  meeting,  I  was  reminded  of  an  anecdote 
I  heard  recently  of  a  Sunday  school  teacher  who  was  asking  her 
pupils  to  tell  her  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  she  said  to  one 
of  the  boys,  "Tom,  tell  me  the  Ten  Commandments."  He  said, 
"Ma'am,  there  are  none,"  and  she  asked  "What?"  He  said, 
' '  No,  there  are  none ;   they  have  all  been  broken. ' ' 

We  have  had  about  the  same  experience.  We  have  had  com- 
mittees of  seventy,  and  not  very  long  ago  we  had  a  Committee  of 
Fifteen.  Committees  of  seventy  have  done  good  work,  and  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  under  poor  Baldwin's  energetic  presidency, 
certainly  did  good  work.  But  that  good  work  is  very  quickly 
disappearing.  It  cannot  be  that  the  measures  which  were  taken 
by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  were  all  for  naught.  There  must  be 
a  deeper  reason.     It  will  not  do  again   to  appoint  a  committee 
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which  will  do  similar  work  to  that  done  by  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  such  work,  while  it  has 
its  effect,  has  no  permanent  result.  In  our  changing  municipal 
politics  and  municipal  administrations,  sooner  or  later  the  result 
of  the  best  work  disappears. 

Col.  Erhardt  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  If  you  have  an 
army  whose  commanders  change  every  two  years,  the  discipline 
of  the  army  will  before  long  be  worth  nothing,  and  the  army 
itself  will  be  worth  nothing.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  the  same 
can  be  said  of  our  police  force.  The  bad  men  and  the  corrupt 
men — and  I  think  there  are  a  good  number  of  them — know  that 
before  long  the  Police  Commissioner  will  change,  and  with  him 
the  whole  system ;  he  knows  that  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  who  is 
the  appointing  power,  will  change,  and  that  the  chances  are  that, 
always  after  a  wave  of  good  government,  some  one  may  get  into 
the  Mayor's  chair  who  will  make  havoc  of  all  the  good  that  has 
been  done. 

I  have  the  greatest  faith  in  Mayor  McClellan.  I  say  that 
though  I  opposed  his  election.  He  has  been  a  splendid  disap- 
pointment— I  mean  a  splendid  disappointment  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  But  we  can  see  what  power,  what  little  power,  he 
has  even  if  he  is  of  the  party  in  power. 

They  tell  me  everywhere  that  not  only  the  Police  Department, 
but  most  of  the  departments  are  getting  in  a  wretched  condition, 
notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  Mayor  McClellan  is  making 
to  prevent  it. 

We  must  have  a  head  of  the  police  appointed  for  a  very  long 
term  of  years.  I  would  have  him  appointed  for  life  if  we  could 
get  the  proper  power  of  removal.  We  do  not  want  to  put  the 
power  of  removal  in  the  Mayor's  hands,  for  the  Mayor  changes, 
and  after  a  Strong  and  a  Low  and  a  McClellan  we  always  get  men 
of  a  type — well,  I  do  not  want  to  name  the  kind  of  type,  but  we 
know  the  type,  and  we  are  used  to  it.    * 

The  great  question  is,  if  we  can  get  legislation  to  make  the 
appointment  of  a  commissioner  of  police  for  life  or  for  ten  years, 
and  yet  properly  lodge  the  power  of  removal,  and  I  hope  the 
committee  which  is  to  be  appointed  will  solve  that  question. 


Mr.  George  L.  Eives:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  a  word 
or  two  in  regard  to  one  phase  of  this  subject  which  I  have  had 
occasion  to  give  attention  to  before,  and  that  is,  after  you  get 
your  policeman  out  to  keep  him  out. 

Now,  this  subject  is  not  a  new  one  with  me.  Ten  years  ago 
there  was  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy,  of  which  I  hap- 
pened to  be  a  member.  We  drew  a  bill  providing  for  a  single- 
headed  police  commission,  but  the  time  was  not  come  yet  when 
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that  could   be  carried  into   effect,   and   little   or   nothing   resulted 
from  the  efforts  of  that  committee. 

Some  time  after  that  I  had  occasion  to  see  the  working  of 
the  proceedings  to  dismiss  policemen  under  two  different  heads 
of  the  Police  Department,  and  I  think  I  may  say,  from  my  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  those  cases,  and  say  it  without  any  qual- 
ification or  reservation  at  all,  that  the  power  of  the  courts  to 
put  back  policemen  when  they  are  turned  out  of  the  depart- 
ment is  an  unqualified  evil,  and  it  always  works  badly. 

Now,  it  works  badly  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.     In  the  first 
place  it  diminishes  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  department. 
Then  it  makes  the  head  of  the  department  timid  about  dealing 
with  the  men  under  him,  because  he  is  afraid  to  take  the  proper 
action  that  he  ought  to  take  for  fear  he  will  be  reversed  by  the 
courts  upon  the  ground   of  insufficiency  of  proof   or  some   tech- 
nicality of  procedure.     But   the  worst  defect   of   all  is   that    the 
man  who  is  put  back  again  on  the  force  thinks  himself  a  bigger 
man  than  the  Commissioner;  he  is  a  source  of  disaffection  to  the 
entire  force;  he  is  a  man  who  cannot  be  persuaded  that  he  can 
ever  be  disciplined  again,  and  he  is  absolutely  useless  and  good 
for  nothing — worse  than  good  for   nothing.     The  thing  itself   is 
an  absurdity  on  its  face.     There  is  not  any  other  kind  of  system 
in  the  world  that  I  know  of  where  a  man  who  is  improperly  dis- 
missed can  get  an  order  of  the  court  putting  him  back  into  the 
service  where  he  was.     Others  who  are  improperly  dismissed  can 
have  an  action  against  his  employers  for  wrongful  dismissal  and 
get  damages,  but  he  cannot  go  back  into  the  service  again.     Con- 
sider  the   absurdity    of   the    thing    for    a   minute.      Suppose    you 
dismissed  your  cook  wrongfully..    Your  cook  then  has  an  action 
for  damages.     But  suppose  the  cook  can  get  an  order  from  the 
court  that  you  have  to  employ  her  again.     What  sort  of  a  dinner 
would  you  get?    It  is  not  a  bit  more  absurd  than  that — not  a  bit. 
Somebody  asked  me  the  other  day  how  it  was  that  such  a  ridic- 
ulous provision  ever  got  into  our  laws,  and  I  replied  that  it  got 
in  by  accident,  and  so  it  did.     I  wrote  down  here  what  the  Act 
of  1862,  the  Municipal  Police  Force  Act,  provided  in  that  regard. 
It  says  that   each   member   of   the   police   force   shall   hold   office 
respectively  during  good  behavior,  and  shall  be  liable  to  removal 
from  membership  in  the  police  force  only  after  written  charges 
have  been  made  against  him,  and  the  same  shall  be  publicly  heard 
and  examined,  after  notice  to  him  by  said  Board.     There  is  not 
a  word  in  the  entire  act  which  gives  a  man  the  right   to  appeal 
to   the  courts.      After   the   law   was   in    force   fifteen    or   eighteen 
years,    some   genius   managed   to   show   that    that    constituted    the 
Police  Commissioner  as  a  judicial  officer,  and  that  by  a  writ   of 
certiorari  you  could   go   to   court  and   get   the   decision    reviewed. 
Noah  Davis,  who  was  a  man  of  a  great  deal   of  experience  and 
ability,  in  the  case  of  the  People  ex  rel  Nicholas  Cooper,  expressed 
more  strongly  and  ably  than  I  could,  his  views  as  to  the  position 
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that  was  taken  by  the  court.  Every  word  that  Judge  Davis  said 
in  1880 'has  been  verified  by  the  twenty-five  years'  experience 
that  we  have  had  since  that  time. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  whatever  is  done,  the  most  import- 
ant thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  take  the  power  of  the  judicial 
department  to  interfere  with  the  executive  department  away.  The 
thing  is  contrary  to  all  logic  and  to  all  our  theories.  Formerly 
the  heads  of  departments  in  the  City  of  New  York  could  only 
be  removed  after  a  hearing  and  a  trial  by  the  Mayor.  We  have 
untied  the  Mayor's  hands  and  we  ought  to  untie  the  hands  of 
the  Police  Commissioner. 

Perhaps  after  Col.  Erhardt's  ideas  have  been  carried  out,  the 
Police  Department  will  be  purged  and  we  will  get  it  in  the 
proper  condition.  I  would  not  give  the  police  commissioner  un- 
qualified power  to  turn  out  any  man  that  he  did  not  happen  to 
like.  I  would  preserve  the  written  charges  and  preserve  the  pub- 
licity of  a  hearing,  but  I  would  say  that  there  should  be  no  re- 
view by  the  court.  If  you  do  that,  if  you  take  the  hands  of  the 
courts  off  the  Police  Department,  you  will  do  more  than  1  think 
you  can  do  by  any  other  one  step  to  make  the  department  efficient 
and   to   enforce  discipline  in   it. 

Of  course,  it  is  going  to  be  an  up-hill  task  to  get  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York  to  pass  that  bill.  You  will 
find  there  will  be  two  objections  made  to  it  in  Albany.  In  the 
first  place,  they  will  say  it  is  putting  a  great  deal  too  much 
authority  in  the  hands  of  any  one  man  who  will  usually  be  a 
Democrat.  That  is  going  to  be  the  first  objection.  The  next 
objection  will  be  that  there  may  be  cases  of  great  hardship  and 
injustice  to  men,  and  that  we  ought  to  trust  the  courts  to  set 
those  injustices  right.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  really  and 
truly  any  force  in  either  one  of  those  things.  I  think  that  if 
you  are  going  to  have  an  efficient  police  force  you  must  put  great 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  head  of  the  department;  you  must  hold 
him  to  a  strict  accountability,  and  he  must  have  large  powers  to 
deal  with  the  force  under  him.  If  you  choose  to  provide  that 
the  policemen,  when  they  are  turned  out,  may  have  actions  against 
the  city  to  recover  pecuniary  compensation,  to  get  back  the  value 
of  the  pension  which  they  forfeited — anything  of  that  sort — well 
and  good,  but  do  not  let  the  man  who  is  removed  get  back  again 
into  the  department.  Now,  there  may  be  cases  of  injustice. 
There  are  cases  of  injustice  to-day,  no  doubt,  because  it  is  im- 
possible in  this  world  to  get  absolute  accuracy  in  the  working  of 
any  institution,  but  on  the  one  side  there  is  a  monstrous  injus- 
tice perpetrated  to-day  against  three  millions  and  a  half,  or  four 
millions  of  people,  by  fastening  unfit  men  upon  them,  and  it  is 
a  great  deal  better  that  occasional  injustice  should  be  done,  even 
to  such  pure-minded  and  honorable  men  as  Inspector  Cross,  than 
that  injustice  should  constantly  be  done  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 


I  think,  therefore,  that  that  is  one  subject  at  least  that  will 
deserve  the  most  careful  consideration  by  your  committee,  and 
though  it  is  going  to  be  a  most  difficult  task  to  get  the  Legisla- 
ture to  adopt  any  such  radical  views — I  do  not  think  it  is  impos- 
sible even  at  this  session — I  believe  we  are  going  the  right  way 
about  it. 


Mr.  L.  W.  Beattie:  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  of  this 
body,  and  shall  not  do  so  for  more  than  one  moment. 

I  speak  from  another  standpoint  entirely,  and  would  like, 
while  heartily  endorsing  these  resolutions,  to  suggest  in  addition 
to  what  Col.  Erhardt  has  already  suggested,  one  or  two  other 
things  more  along  the  line  of  the  last  speaker. 

I  speak  more  in  behalf  of  the  common  people  of  Xew  York 
City.  My  work  is  in  settlement  work,  among  the  tenements  and 
among  the  working  classes.  Will  this  committee  consider  this 
point,  that  they,  in  their  suggestions  of  new  legislation,  take 
away  from  the  police  the  judge's  power? 

The  policemen  of  New  York  City  go  into  the  homes  in  the 
tenements,  they  go  into  the  homes  of  the  laboring  people,  who 
stand  in  terror  of  the  policeman,  who  is  all  authority.  Most  of 
them  are  ignorant,  and  his  uniform  and  his  brass  buttons  convey 
an  idea  of  authority,  so  that  they  look  upon  his  statement  as  law, 
and  while  I  do  believe  that  we  ought  to  have  a  more  intelligent 
body  of  policemen,  yet  at  the  same  time  no  police  officer,  it  seems 
to  me,  should  act,  as  in  the  case  of  these  detectives  that  I  am 
speaking  of,  who  arrested  the  party  as  a  witness  in  the  case, 
acted  as  judge  and  jury  to  decide  it,  and  dismissed  one  of  the 
parties  without  bringing  him  in  before  the  judge,  who  brought 
the  other  one  in.  I  happened  to  be  a  friend  of  the  poor  fellow 
and  I  interceded  with  the  judge,  and  had  the  other  fellow  re- 
arrested, and  then  the  detective  force  interfered  so  that  they  got 
him  cleared  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  the  man  I  believe  to  be 
innocent  was  all  ready  to  be  railroaded  for  grand  larceny  to  Sing 
Sing.  By  spending  hours  and  days  in  the  case,  I  had  it  put  over, 
and  the  man  let  out  on  his  own  recognizance,  and  then  he  and  I 
went  to  work  and  we  found  the  stolen  property  along  the  line 
of  the  fellow  that  had  been  let  go,  and,  as  the  representative  of 
Mr.  McAdoo's  office  said  to-day,  "There  certainly,  Mr.  Beattie, 
is  evidence  of  collusion  on  the  part  of  the  detectives  in  this  matter, 
and  we  shall  make  a  thorough  sifting  of  the  case."  Tt  all  came 
about  from  the  fact  that  to-day  the  policeman  is  allowed  to  act 
as  a  sort  of  supervisor  of  morals  and  is  allowed  to  decide  the 
questions  that  ought  to  be  decided  by  a  court. 

I  hope  with  Col.  Erhardt — I  voice  his  sentiments  heartily — 
that  this  committee  will  take,  while  a  reasonable  course,  a  drastic 
course,  and  not  try  to  amend  the  Charter  or  amend  the  law,  but 
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devisp  some  clear,  definite  and  reasonable  law,  and  I  believe  if 
they  do  that,  let  the  old  law  go  all  the  way  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  and  give  us  something  that  modern  light  and  modern 
intelligence,  without  anything  to  do  with  the  parties,  can  devise. 


On   January   31,   the  following  were  appointed 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Nine : 

Austen  G.  Fox,  John  G.  Milburn, 

Henry  deforest  Baldwin,      William  C.  Osborn, 
George  McAneny,  Elihu  Root, 

James  McKeen,  Jacob  H.  Schiff, 

Isaac  N.  Seligman. 


II. 

PAPERS,    STATEMENTS    AND    OTHER     DATA 
BEFORE    THE    COMMITTEE! 

February  1 : 

The  Committee  organized  by  electing  Mr.  Fox 
Chairman  and  Mr.  Osborn  Secretary  pro  tern.  At 
subsequent  sessions  Mr.  Seligman  was  elected 
Treasurer  and  Mr.  T.  Ludlow  Chrystie  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary. 

The  Chairman  presented  a  letter  from  Mayor 
McClellan,  communicating  certain  suggestions  for 
remedial  legislation  submitted  to  him  by  the  Police 
Commissioner. 
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At  the  session  of  February  2,  Mr.  McAdoo  met 
with  the  Committee  and  elaborated  these  sugges- 
tions : 

MEMORANDUM     OF     POLICE     COMMISSIONER 
WILLIAM     MCADOO. 

Tenure  of  Office  of  Commissioner: — At  present,  while  the 
statute  prescribes  the  term  of  office  as  five  years,  the  Commis- 
sioner practically  holds  at  the  will  of  the  Mayor  and  Governor, 
and  can  be  removed  for  or  without  cause.  This  weakens  his 
authority.  Should  the  term  be  reduced  to  two  years,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Mayor  (?),  he  could  then  be  removed  only  on 
charges  preferred,  and  after  full  and  reasonable  investigation 
with  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
summary  removal,  under  the  present  conditions,  would  be  much 
preferred  by  most  Commissioners,  rather  than  removal  after  trial. 
The  summary  removal  would  possibly  be  for  political  or  personal 
ends  and  would  carry  little  or  no  weight  with  the  public,  when 
not  connected  with  grave  charges,  failure  to  perform  duty  or 
dishonesty. 

Personally,  of  course,  I  cannot  make  any  suggestion  regarding 
salary  at  present  allowed  the  Commissioner,  nor  would  I  suggest 
it  in  connection  with  any  measure  for  fear  that  such  provision 
might -endanger  the  legislation  in  view.  Tf  I  were  not  holding 
the  office,  I  would  be  free  to  express  my  opinion  about  the  amount 
now   allowed. 

In  order  to  state  clearly  the  weak  points  of  the  present  system, 
it  is  necessary  to  enquire  what  are  the  principal  duties  of  the 
police.     They  are: 

First:     To  secure  safety  of  person  and  property. 

Second:     To  repress  those  vices  condemned  by  law. 

Many  people,  otherwise  respectable  and  law-abiding,  are  very 
tolerant  of  certain  vices,  more  or  less  ingrafted  in  modern  civiliza- 
tion, and  are  indifferent  or  opposed  to  rigorous  police  efforts  to 
extirpate  them  or  even  to  vigorously  repress  them.  They  believe 
such  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  police  are  made  at  the  expense  of 
their  first  obligation  to  make  safe  person  and  property,  both  at 
home  and  in  the  streets.  Sometimes  these  objections  are  made 
by  those  interested  and  from  sinister  motives.  A  man  who  wants 
the  police  to  do  nothing  but  protect  his  home  and  person,  and  the 
man  who  wants  them  to  suppress  vices,  especially  the  three  lead- 
ing ones — namely,  gambling,  disorderly  houses  and  infringements 
of  the  Excise  Law — are,  however,  agreed  on  one  thing:  that  is, 
that  the  police  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  corruptly  profit  by  per- 
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mitting  certain  vices  to  flourish  against  the  law.  The  existence, 
therefore,  by  toleration  on  the  part  of  the  police  of  certain  vices 
carries  with  it  a  presumption  that  the  police  are  grafting  on  and 
blackmailing  those  who  make  a  living  out  of  these  vices.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  therefore,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  police 
honestly,  impartially  and  zealously  enforce  the  law  against  vices 
as  well  as  protect  person  and  property;  but  that  they  shall  not, 
of  course,  do  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  To  make  the 
police  do  their  duty  fully  in  all  respects  and  enforce  the  rules,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  discipline  and  efficiency;  that  their 
trials  shall  be  honestly  and  intelligently  conducted,  and  that  the 
penalties  provided  by  law  shall  be  sufficient. 

Police  Trials: — There  are  two  main  troubles  with  the  present 
system : 

First:  In  cases  especially  of  dismissal,  the  trials  are  con- 
clusive or  subject  to  an  elaborate  review  of  the  facts  by  the 
courts  of  law,  and  in  most  cases  there  is  a  return  of  the  officers 
dismissed.  To  give  the  Police  Commissioner  the  power,  he  ought 
to  have  over  such  a  semi-military  body  as  the  police,  the  findings 
of  fact  in  police  trials  should  be  final  and  conclusive.  This  was 
the  doctrine  laid  down  in  decisions  affecting  the  army  in  the  case 
of  Tyler  vs.  Pomeroy,  8th  Allen,  444  U.  S.  Reports.  To  reconcile 
the  force  to  this  idea  and  compensate  somewhat  for  the  appeals 
now  allowed,  the  following  is  suggested: 

Trial  Court: — A  Trial  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Mayor; 
to  be  a  counsellor-of-law  of  not  less  than  ten  years'  actual  prac- 
tice in  the  courts  of  this  State.  Term  of  office,  years; 
salary, 

Personnel  of  the  Court: — The  Trial  Commissioner;  a  Deputy 
Commissioner,  selected  by  the  Commissioner;  a  member  of  the  uni- 
formed force,  to  be  selected  by  the  Commissioner  and  above  the 
rank  of  the  officer  on  trial.  In  the  case  of  an  Inspector,  the 
ranking  uniformed  officer  shall  be  the  Chief  Inspector.  Findings 
by  the  majority  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  court.  The  Trial  Com- 
missioner must  be  one  of  the  majority.  In  case  the  sentence  is 
dismissal,  the  same  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Commissioner  and 
approved  by  the  Mayor.  Xo  review  of  the  findings  of  fact  to  be 
allowed  by  any  of  the  courts  of  this  State. 

The  main  work  to  be  gotten  from  a  policeman  is  to  make  him 
patrol  his  post  constantly,  vigilantly,  intelligently  and  honestly. 
Failure  to  patrol  or  shirking  his  duty  is,  therefore,  a  very  Berious 
offense.  Reprimands  in  these  cases  are  of  little  value,  and  other 
sentences  should  be  adequate. 

Present  System  of  Sentences  Wrong:  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem the  forfeiture  of  pay  does  not  exceed  thirty  days.  From  that 
the  punishment  jumps  to  dismissal  from  the  service.     If  discipline 
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is  to  be  preserved  and  the  police  made  efficient,  there  should  be 
some  .punishment  intervening  between  thirty  days  and  dismissal. 
In  the  United  States  Army,  they  have  articles  relating  to  maximum 
punishments.  For  the  police  force  I  should  think  it  would  be  better 
to  fix  a  code  of  minimum  punishments.  For  instance,  if  a  captain 
is  now  tried  and  convicted  for  failure  to  obey  the  rules,  it  may 
be  a  case  which,  taking  into  account  his  previous  record  and  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  dismissal  would  be  too  severe  a 
punishment,  while  the  forfeiture  of  thirty  days'  pay  would  be 
perfectly  ridiculous.  The  law  should  allow  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner to  reduce  him  in  rank  and  fine  him  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  On  the  face  of  the  law  this  is  the  only  power  the  Polict 
Commissioner  has.  In  the  case  of  a  patrolman,  the  Commissioner 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  reduce  him  as  regards  salary  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  grade  as  part  of  the  sentence. 

Graded  Punishments : — In  all  services  such  as  the  police  the 
punishments  are  graded.  It  is  suggested,  first,  that  at  all  trials 
the  record  of  the  offender  be  put  in  evidence;  second,  that  after, 
say,  three  convictions,  for  "Failure  to  Patrol,' '  or  being  "Off 
Post,"  the  judgment  must  of  necessity  carry  dismissal  with  it. 
Repetitions  of  the  same  offense  in  all  cases  should  beget  cumu- 
lative punishment.  "Honorable  Mention  and  Medal,"  "Honor- 
able Mention"  and  "Commendation"  for  heroic  conduct  to  count 
as  points  in  favor  of  the  accused;  also  limitation  of  time  within 
which  previous  offenses  were  incurred.  All  trials  of  police  officers 
below  the  grade  of  Sergeant  to  be  by  the  Trial  Commissioner 
only,  and  to  be  approved,  as  at  present,  by  the  Police  Commis- 


Prosecuting  Attorney: — A  Prosecuting  Attorney  to  appear  in 
all  cases  before  the  Trial  Commissioner  or  the  Trial  Board  cre- 
ated by  this  acl,  to  be  selected  by  the  Mayor,  removable  at  will, 
and  to  be  a  counsellor-at-law  of  not  less  than  five  years'  active 
practice  in  the  courts  of  this  State,  or,  in  lieu  of  this,  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  to  designate  an  assistant  who  shall  remain  con- 
stantly at  Police  Headquarters  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and 
trying  cases.  The  present  provision  of  the  law  regarding  trials 
in  the  various  boroughs  to  be  repealed  and  a  Trial  Commissioner 
to  preside  or  try  all  cases  for  Greater  New  York  under  a  schedule 
of  dates  for  the  different  boroughs  to  be  fixed  by  himself.  This 
Avill  beget  uniformity  of  sentence  instead  of  varying  ones  that 
now  exist  as  between  the  different  boroughs. 

Retirement  of  Officers: — The  Police  Commissioner  to  have  the 
power  to  retire  on  his  own  order  any  officer  over  the  age  of 
years  and  who  has  served  on  the  force  years.     This  to  be 

applicable  to  all  grades.  The  present  veteran  clause  to  be  re- 
pealed. There  is  no  conceivable  reason  that  can  be  seen  for  the 
present  veteran  clause.     It  is  created  for  the  virtue  of  services 
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during  the  Civil  War,  and  yet  in  the  very  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States  participation  in  the  Civil  War  docs  Dot  extend 
the  time  of  active  service  one  day.  In  fact,  in  the  ease  of  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  Congress  had  to  pass  a  special  bill  to  extend  his 
term  of  service  on  the  active  list  beyond  the  02-year  age  limit 
fixed  by  law.  Yet  in  the  Police  Department)  if  a  man  served 
but  thirty  days  during  the  Civil  War.  he  can  remain  in  the  service 
as  long  as  he  pleases,  thus  blocking  the  way  to  the  promotion  of 
younger  and  more  active  men. 

Inquiries  Into  Police  Corruption  by  the  Commissioner: — Power 
to  be  given  the  Commissioner  to  subpoena  citizens  as  witnesses  and 
compel  their  attendance  for  the  answering  of  questions  on 
inquiries  intended  to  show  failure  on  the  part  of  the  police  to 
obey  the  rules,  enforce  the  laws,  and  to  examine  them  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  any  corruption,  dishonesty,  criminal  collusion,  and 
all  subjects  involving  malfeasance  in  office  on  the  part  of  the 
police.  Finally,  to  have  the  power  to  commit  witnesses  for  con- 
tempt. 

Promotions: — The  Police  Commissioner,  in  making  selections 
for  promotion  to  rank  of  Eonndsman,  Sergeant,  Captain  and  In- 
spector, to  be  allowed  to  select  from  the  names  on  the  eligible  list 
without  regard  to  the  order  in  which  they  come,  and  omitting  the 
present  provision  in  favor  of  veterans,  provided  that,  in  making 
these  selections,  the  Police  Commissioner  shall  be  governed  by  an 
actual  examination  in  person  of  the  men  to  be  selected,  keeping  in 
mind  their  records,  length  of  service,  number  of  arrests,  convic- 
tions, reports  against  inferiors,  property  restored  through  their  ef- 
forts, etc. 

A  Chief  Inspector  to  be  selected  by  the  Police  Commissioner 
from  an  officer  not  below  the  rank  of  Sergeant,  and  who  has 
served  twenty  years  in  the  Police  Department.  In  the  absence 
of  the  Commissioner,  the  Chief  Inspector  to  be  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Police  designated  to  act  in 
his  stead.  The  Chief  Inspector  shall,  from  time  to  time,  recom- 
mend to  the  Commissioner  the  transfer  and  detailment  of  mem- 
bers of  the  force  under  his  supervision,  and  such  other  measures 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  promote  discipline  throughout  the  De- 
partment. Under  the  Commissioner  he  shall  be  the  head  of 
uniformed  force.  He  shall  be  removable  and  reducible  in  rank 
upon  charges,  and  after  trial  resulting  in  conviction.  He  shall 
be  accountable  to  the  Commissioner  for  a  proper  performance  of 
patrol  duty,  protection  of  life  and  property,  repression  of  erimv 
and  vice.  He  shall  make  frequent  visits  to  the  various  pre. 
and  inspection  districts  throughout  Greater  Xew  York  and  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  same  to  the  Police  Commissioner.  It 
shall  be  his  duty  to  prefer  charges  against  delinquent  officers  of 
all  grades,  and  of  his  own  initiative  to  hear  complaints  of  citizens 
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when  so  directed  by  the  Police  Commissioner.     The  salary  of  the 
Chief  Inspector  to  be  $5,000  per  annum. 

Reorganization  of  the  Present  Detective  Bureau: — First: 
Abolish  the  present  Detective  Bureau. 

Second:  Abolish  the  position  of  Detective  Sergeant.  Those 
now  known  as  such  to  be  remanded  to  patrol  duty  or  allowed,  in 
cases  of  ten  years'  continuous  service  in  the  Detective  Bureau 
and  twenty  years'  service  on  the  police  force,  to  be  retired  with 
half  pay  at  their  own  request. 

Create  a  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  Detective  Bureau,  with  a 
head  to  be  known  as  the  Chief  of  Detectives,  salary,  $6,000  per 
annum.     Branch  Detective  Bureaus  as  follows: 

Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Kichmond. 

Borough  of  The  Bronx. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

Borough  of  Queens. 

Each  of  the  said  bureaus  commanded  by  a  Deputy  Chief  of 
Detectives  at  a  salary  of  $3,500  per  annum.  The  first  Chief  of 
Detectives  under  the  new  law  to  be  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Police  from  officers  not  below  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  to  be  selected  on  his  record  and  character,  the  record  to  show 
capacity  exhibited  by  him  in  the  detective  service  of  not  less  than 
ten  years  for  arrests,  convictions,  recovery  of  property  and  he- 
roic acts.  The  Deputy  Chiefs  to  be  selected  from  a  list  fur- 
nished to  the  Commissioner  by  the  Chief  of  Detectives,  this  list 
to  be  confined  to  those  who  have  performed  not  less  than  ten 
years'  continuous  service  in  the  present  Detective  Bureau  located 
in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn.  Promotion  to  the 
office  of  Chief  of  Detectives  to  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Police  from  the  list  of  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Detectives. 

Personnel  of  the  Bureau: — The  subordinate  members  of  the 
Detective  Bureau  shall  be  known  as  Central  Office  Detectives. 
They  shall  be  selected  from  patrolmen  of  the  uniformed  force 
and  shall  be  in  three  grades: 

First  grade,  $2,500  per  annum. 

Second  grade,  $2,000  per  annum. 

Third  grade,  $1,500  per  annum. 

The  Police  Commissioner  shall  be  empowered  to  reduce  Central 
Office  Detectives  from  one  grade  to  another,  or  remand  them  to 
patrol  duty  in  the  uniformed  service  in  the  exercise  of  his  best 
judgment  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  service.  Promotions 
from  one  grade  to  another  to  be  made  by  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner from  lists  furnished  him  by  the  Chief  of  Detectives.,  Central 
Office  detectives  of  first  and  second  grades  who  have  served  five 
continuous  years  in  the  outgoing  Detective  Bureau  shall  be  eligible 
for  the  position  of  Captain  of  Police,  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Civil  Service  and  after  competition  as  now 
applied  to  Sergeants  of  Police.     In  lieu  of  the  plain  clothes  men 
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who  now  do  special  or  detective  work  in  the  various  precincts, 
the  Chief  of  Detectives  when  ordered  by  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner shall  send  to  each  precinct  a  number  of  Central  Office  de- 
tectives to  do  the  work  now  required  of  plain  clothes  men.  Cap- 
tains and  Inspectors  not  to  be  allowed  to  make  requests  for 
special  detectives.  Central  Office  detectives  to  make  every-day 
reports  in  duplicate  of  the  work  performed  by  them,  one  copy  to 
the  Captain  of  the  precinct  in  which  serving,  and  the  other  to  the 
Chief  of  Detectives.  In  addition  to  their  general  duties,  to  aid 
and  co-operate  with  the  Captain  or  District  Inspector,  but  to  be 
at  all  times  primarily  under  the  Chief  of  Detectives.  To  be 
shifted,  transferred  from  one  precinct  to  another  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Chief  of  Detectives.  This  provision  would  dispense  with 
the  wardman,  special  agent,  or  confidant  of  corrupt  Captains  or 
Inspectors,  and  would  put  the  hand  of  the  Commissioner  into 
every  precinct,  into  secret  and  confidential  work  of  the  police. 
The  collection  of  blackmail  or  tribute  from  crime  with  an  honest 
Chief  of  Detectives  and  Police  Commissioner  would  be  impossible 
under  this  law. 
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February  6 : 

Mr.  Osborn  reported  that  the  following  reports, 
pamphlets  and  other  publications  bearing  on  the 
police,  had  been  separated  in  the  library  of  the  City 
Club  for  the  convenience  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee : 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Police  Department — 1885  to  date  (in- 
complete). 

Reports  of  the  Lexow  Committee    (5  vols.). 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy. 

Report  of  the  Mazet  Committee   (4  vols.). 

Report  of  Counsel  of  Mazet  Committee. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen   (The  Social  Evil). 

New  York  Consolidation  Act   (Ash),  1891. 

Report  of  the  Charter  Revision  Committee  of  1897. 

Charter   of   1897. 

Report  of  Charter  Revision  Commission  of  1901. 

Charter   of    1901    (Ash). 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Police  Department. 

Report  of  Select  Committee  appointed  by  the  Assembly  in 
1875  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  City 
of  New  York. 

Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  1903. 

Address  of  General  Greene,  September,  1903. 

Report  of  Captain  Piper  on  the  Chicago  Police. 

Symposium  in  Annals  of  American  Academy  of  P.  &  S.  Science, 
November,  1904,  containing  notes  on  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Pittsburg, 
Milwaukee,  Washington,  Kansas  City,  Grand  Rapids,  Seattle  and 
Duluth. 

The  Problem  of  Police  Legislation  in  New  York  City,  by 
Dorman  B.  Eaton.  (Questions  of  the  Day  series,  No.  81.)  Put- 
nam's, 1895. 

Police  Administration,  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  in  "Government  of 
Municipalities,"  pages  415-435. 

Police  Administration,  J.  A.  Fairlie,  in  "Municipal  Admin- 
istration," pages  125-149. 

Protective  Functions,  by  Milo.  P.  Maltbie,  in  "Municipal 
Functions"   (1899),  pages  42-60. 

Justice  and  Police,  by  F.  W.  Maitland  (London,  1885). 


The  following  gentlemen,  appearing  at  the  Com- 
mittee's invitation,  stated  their  views : 
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HON.   THOMAS     STURGIS,    FORMER    FIRE 
COMMISSIONER. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee: 
There  are  three  points  in  this  matter  that  I  want 
to  impress  upon  you.  The  first  is  that  in  any 
change  of  law,  or  in  any  new  legislation  that  you 
may  think  proper  to  recommend,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment be  included  with  the  Police  Department. 

I  am  aware  that  that  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Chamber  under  which 
this  Committee  is  acting,  but  the  subject  of  the 
Fire  Department  is  inherent  really  in  the  subject  of 
the  Police  Department,  as  perhaps  I  can  demon- 
strate to  you  a  little  later,  and  I  think  that  you  will 
find  that  the  Mayor,  and  I  know  absolutely  that  the 
present  Fire  Commissioner,  would  be  entirely  in  ac- 
cord with  the  connection  of  the  two  subjects. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Ebstein  entered  the  Commit- 
tee room.) 

That  is  the  first  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  second  is  that  increased  powers  be  given  to 
the  Commissioner  and  decreased  powers  to  the 
courts,  to  the  end  that  these  incessant  reinstate- 
ments shall  be,  if  not  entirely  stopped,  at  least  very 
materially  diminished. 

The  third  point  I  wish  to  make  is  with  regard  to 
the  laws  themselves,  as  to  whether  they  represent 
what  we  desire  to  have  done,  what  we  desire  to  have 
our  Commissioner  accomplish,  and  whether  they 
are  in  themselves  practicable  of  accomplishment. 

Those  are  the  three  points  I  wish  to  make — first, 
the  treatment  of  the  Fire  Department  in  this  legis- 
lation along  the  same  lines  as  the  Police  Depart- 
ment; second,  the  remedy  for  the  police  troubles, 
which  I  find  in  an  increase  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  Commissioner  and  a  diminishing  of  the  power 
of  the  Court;  and,  third,  the  question  of  some  of  the 
statutes  themselves. 

With  regard  to  the  first  subject,  the  similarity  of 
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the  two  departments,  my  reason  for  speaking  to 
you  arises  from  the  fact  that  I  have  been  for  four 
years,  under  two  administrations,  the  Fire  Commis- 
sioner of  this  City,  and  I  have  been  closely  related 
with  the  Police  Commissioners  from  the  time  of 
Roosevelt  and  through  Partridge  and  Greene,  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  also  with  both  the  Corporation 
Counsels,  Judge  Scott,  who  held  that  position 
under  Mayor  Strong,  and  Mr.  Rives. 

The  question  of  the  police  difficulties  and  that  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  Fire  Department  have  prac- 
tically come  together,  and  I  think  you  already  know, 
or  will  find  upon  investigation,  that  the  courts  in 
making  their  decisions  upon  many  of  these  cases, 
have  not  only  coupled  together  the  Police  and  the 
Fire  Departments,  but  have  frequently  used  the 
precedents  established  in  one  as  reasons  for  action 
taken  in  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 

I  found  in  my  trials  in  the  Fire  Department  that 
the  precedents  cited  by  the  Corporation  Counsel 
were  equally  Police  and  Fire  Department  cases, 
and  I  am  told  that  the  same  condition  has  prevailed 
in  the  trials  in  the  Police  Department. 

The  organization  of  these  two  departments  is  the 
same;  they  are  both  semi-military  organizations; 
their  mode  of  discipline  is  the  same;  they  hold  their 
tenure  of  office — that  is,  thev  men  of  the  various 
departments — under  precisely  the  same  conditions, 
a  life-long  tenure,  with  the  privilege  of  voluntary 
retirement  with  pay  under  conditions  of  disability, 
and  the  final  pension  when  honorably  retired.  The 
methods  of  punishment  are  the  same.  They  are  lim- 
ited to  the  fines,  the  forfeiture  of  so  many  days'  pay, 
with  a  maximum  limit,  or  a  discharge.  There  is  no 
medium ;  there  is  no  other  form ;  those  are  the  two 
methods,  and  they  are  identical  in  the  two  depart- 
ments. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Police  Department  deals 
more  largely  with  questions  of  criminality,  it  does 
not  deal  exclusively  with  questions  of  criminality. 
It  has  to  enforce  many  ordinances  which  are  not  of 


a  criminal  nature.  It  is  also  true  that  while  the 
Fire  Department  does  not  deal  principally  with 
questions  of  criminality,  it  does  deal  with  them, 
because  it  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
arson.  Those  cases  are  not  only  in  the  first  place 
taken  up  by  the  authorities  of  the  Fire  Department, 
but  the  witnesses  are  collected  and  the  testimony 
presented  before  the  Grand  Jury  by  the  Fire  De- 
partment officials,  the  indictment  obtained,  if  pos- 
sible, and  subsequently,  the  case  as  prepared  for 
the  District  Attorney  is  prepared  by  the  Fire  De- 
partment officials,  with,  of  course,  the  co-operation 
of  the  officials  of  the  District  Attorney's  office. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  Fire  Department  is 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  a  vast  number  of 
statutes,  ordinances,  and  regulations  of  the  City 
made  under  the  ordinances  and  signed  by  the 
Mayor,  and  having  the  force  of  laws,  which  directly 
affect  the  life  and  property  of  the  people.  Those 
are  the  ordinances  and  regulations  which,  for  in- 
stance, regulate  the  use  of  naphtha  and  gasolene, 
and  the  keeping  of  them,  the  use  of  fireworks,  and 
the  building  ordinances,  such  as  the  putting  of 
stand  pipes  in  the  buildings,  etc. 

My  object  in  mentioning  these  various  items  of 
criminality — and  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon 
them  any  longer — is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  the  fact  that  there  are  the  same,  though 
not  as  extended,  opportunities  for  graft  in  the  Fire 
Department  as  exist  in  the  Police  Department,  and 
that  from  the  absolute  similarity  of  the  two  forces, 
as  I  have  said — their  methods  of  discipline,  their 
tenure  of  office,  their  method  of  trial,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  punishment — it  is  practically  essential 
that  the  statutes  which  refer  to  this  phase  of  the 
management  of  the  two  departments  be  the  same. 

Now,  passing  from  that  point  and  taking  up  the 
next  one,  in  my  judgment,  the  difficulty  which  you 
are  now  dealing  with  in  the  Police  Department  can 
be  cured  by  an  increase  of  power  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioner,  and,  as  I  have  before 
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said,  by  a  decrease  of  the  power  which  is  now  held 
and  exercised  by  the  courts. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  police  are  governed 
only  by  fear.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  say  they 
can  be  governed  only  by  fear,  but  it  is  true  that  that 
is  the  way  in  which  they  are  chiefly  governed,  and  it 
comes  about  in  this  way,  and  what  I  say  is  also  true 
of  the  Fire  Department : 

I  believe  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Police  De- 
partment, the  patrolmen,  the  men  who  pound  the 
pavement,  are,  as  a  rule,  honest.  Certainly,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  honest  when  they  enter  the  de- 
partment. It  would  be  an  extraordinary  thing  to 
say  that  in  taking  in  a  thousand  men  to  the  Police 
Department  you  are  taking  in  men  who  are  already 
dishonest,  who,  in  their  private  lives  and  in  the 
occupations  which  they  have  previously  followed, 
are  dishonest.  I  do  not  believe  that  for  a  moment, 
and  I  am  speaking  now  from  personal  acquaintance 
not  only  with  a  great  many  policemen,  but  also  with 
a  great  many  officials  of  the  Police  Department. 

They  become  so.  Through  what  influence  do  they 
become  so?  They  become  so  from  the  influence  of 
their  superior  officers.  If  you  will  look  back  over 
the  history  of  the  serious  trials  of  the  Police  De- 
partment, trials  which  have  resulted  in  expulsion 
from  the  department,  you  will  find  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  them  are  in  cases  of  officers  of  higher  rank. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  case  that  a  large  number 
of  the  police  officers  of  higher  rank  have,  through 
one  means  or  another,  come  to  consider  that  their 
positions  were  the  means  of  making  for  them  in 
the  first  place,  the  money  they  had  to  pay  for  their 
appointment,  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  which 
they  expect  in  addition  to  the  pay  which  they  get 
in  order  that  they  may  retire  in  competence. 

Now,  at  the  head  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  police 
used  to  be  Thomas  Byrnes.  Nobody  will  question 
for  a  moment  that  Byrnes  ran  the  department  when 
he  was  Chief  Inspector.  The  commissioners  were 
there,  but  Byrnes  was  the  power.    None  of  you  will 
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question  for  a  moment  that  Devery  was  the  power 
when  he  was  the  Chief  of  Police.    Now,  why  is  it? 

(At  this  point  Mr.  York  entered  the  Committee 
room. ) 

The  Commissioner  of  these  two  Departments  is 
regarded  by  the  force  of  each  of  them  individually 
as  the  creature  of  a  day.  It  matters  very  little  to 
the  Department  now  who  the  Commissioner  is  or 
what  he  is.  If  he  is  a  Commissioner  who  is  in  ac- 
cord with  their  own  views,  well  and  good;  if  he  is 
not,  it  is  only  a  question  of  waiting,  and  in  a  little 
while  he  will  resign,  or  if  he  does  not,  the  term  of 
office  will  expire  with  the  Mayor  who  appointed 
him,  and,  they  will  argue  among  themselves,  "Look 
back  at  our  experience;  we  have  never  had  a  re- 
form Commissioner  very  long — not  long  enough  to 
make  us  suffer  very  much." 

But  what  is  the  power  that  continues?  It  is  the 
higher  officers  of  the  Department,  in  the  Police 
Department,  the  inspectors  and  the  captains,  and 
in  the  Fire  Department,  the  Chief  and  the  Deputy 
Chief.  Those  are  the  powers  that  continue.  Now, 
which  shall  they  obey? 

Well,  presumably  the  Commissioner.  Why  so? 
Well,  because  he  is  the  head  of  the  Department. 
Yes,  but  what  can  he  do?  We  find  that  by  appeal- 
ing from  his  decision  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
officer  discharged  is  re-instated,  with  his  back  pay 
in  full.  He  has  only  to  wait.  He  gets  a  vacation, 
but  he  gets  back,  and  when  he  gets  back,  what  is 
the  condition?  No  Commissioner  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  try  and  discharge  an  officer  the  second 
time.  Why?  The  courts  say  that  indicates  preju- 
dice, a  prima  facie  case  of  prejudice,  that  he  is 
hounding  this  man,  and  no  Commissioner  will  ex- 
pose himself  to  a  charge  which  the  courts  have  put 
in  their  decisions  and  made  a  matter  of  record. 

Consequently,  the  man  comes  back,  figuratively 
speaking,  with  his  head  in  the  air,  and  saying  to  all 
his  fellows,  "There  is  nothing  in  this.  You  need 
not  be  afraid  of  the  Commissioner's  action,  but  look 
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out  for  your  superior  officers."  "Why?"  "Because 
they  are  going  to  stay  here."  "What  can  they  do?" 
"Well,  in  the  first  place,  they  can  cause  your  trans- 
fer pretty  much  wherever  they  please." 

The  statute  reads  that  no  transfer  or  appointment 
can  be  made  in  the  Fire  Department  without  the 
consent  of  the  Chief  of  the  Department.  It  has  to 
be  on  his  recommendation.  He  has  reserved  to  him- 
self those  two  privileges,  which  are  enormous.  They 
are  the  privileges  of  punishment  and  reward. 

When  a  man  is  not  in  accord  with  his  superior 
officers,  the  first  thing  is  to  discipline  him.'  He  is 
disciplined  by  his  transfer  being  recommended  to 
some  outlying  portion  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city — 
as  far  as  possible  from  his  home.  He  may  be  living 
in  The  Bronx,  and  be  sent  out  to  the  lower  end  of 
Staten  Island  or  Rockaway  Beach;  or,  vice  versa, 
he  may  be  sent  to  the  northern  or  eastern  end  of 
the  city.  He  is  tried,  if  he  can  be,  or,  after  awhile, 
he  is  brought  back  to  see  whether  the  discipline  has 
been  sufficient.  If  he  cannot  be  tried,  the  next  thing 
is  a  conspiracy  to  make  charges  against  him  which 
are  going  to  be  supported  and  sworn  to  by  his  su- 
perior officers,  and  out  of  the  Department  he  is 
going  under  their  ban. 

The  knowledge  of  that  makes  the  men  in  both 
Departments  look  to  their  superior  officers  rather 
than  their  Commissioner,  as  the  authority  which 
they  must  recognize  and  the  power  to  which  they 
must  bow. 

Now,  there  is  but  one  way  to  prevent  it,  and 
that  is  to  make  the  Commissioner  in  fact  what  he 
is  in  name.  You  must  give  him  the  power  to  make 
these  discharges  final,  though,  as  Mr.  Rives  said 
in  his  excellent  address  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce the  other  day,  you  may  leave  open,  if  you 
please,  the  subject  of  money  damages.  But  under  no 
circumstances  must  they,  when  once  discharged,  be 
allowed  to  return  to  the  Department.  The  effect  of 
a  man  returning,  or  half  a  dozen  men  returning, 
is  to  absolutely  discredit  the  method  by  which  they 
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were  obliged  to  leave.  It  is  an  endorsement  of  what 
their  superior  officers  have  said  to  them,  "Stay  by 
us,  rather  than  by  the  Commissioner." 

Now,  I  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  believe 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  force  are  honest.  My 
personal  experience  as  a  contractor  in  this  city  has 
led  me  to  believe  that  the  graft  when  made  by  them 
is  made  by  them  as  an  agent  for  officers  higher  up. 
I  have  had  a  policeman  upon  a  beat  more  than  once 
say  to  the  foreman  in  charge  of  a  large  piece  of 
work  whose  men  had  been  arrested  on  mere  pretext, 
"Why  don't  you  see  the  Captain?"  "Well,  why 
should  I  see  the  Captain?"  "Well,  you  will  be  in 
hot  water  until  you  do ;  I  got  orders  to  arrest  these 
men.  Your  bricks  are  laying  too  far  out  in  the 
street,  or  that  piece  of  timber  is  in  the  way  on 
the  sidewalk." 

A  further  inquiry  would  develop  the  fact  that 
the  captain  must  be  seen.  A  patrolman  would  be 
asked,  "What  does  the  captain  want,  just  between 
ourselves?"  "Well,  I  think  twenty-five  would  fix 
this,"  and  twenty-five  would  fix  it. 

That  is  not  made  by  the  patrolman.  It  is  made 
by  the  officers  higher  up. 

As  I  said  before,  I  think  you  will  find  by  exam- 
ination that  it  is  the  higher  officers  who  have,  as  a 
rule,  been  the  subjects  of  the  higher  trials  and  dis- 
charges in  the  Police  Department. 

One  of  the  great  and  serious  evils  in  the  Police 
Department  and  the  Fire  Department  is  the  exist- 
ence of  the  secret  organizations  among  the  men. 
There  are  such  organizations  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, and  Major  Ebstein  can  tell  you  more  of  them 
than  I  can,  because  I  know  of  them  only  as  the  Pa- 
trolmen's Association,  Roundsmen's  Association, 
and  the  Sergeants'  and  Captains'  Associations.  In 
the  Fire  Department,  there  are  two  associations  of 
that  kind,  one  known  as  the  "Pinkies,"  and  the  other 
as  the  "Boxers."  Both  are  secret  organizations. 
The  newcomer  is  told  that  he  must  join  one  or  the 
other  of  these  associations.    He  says,  "Why?"    "If 
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you  don't,  you  will  be  on  the  outside;  nobody  will 
stand  up  for  you;  join  us  and  we  will  see  you 
through  as  far  as  possible."  You  know  what  the 
result  of  that  is  upon  a  new  man  entering  either 
Department.  They  say:  "It  is  reasonable.  We 
must  stand  in  with  the  other  men  who  are  situated 
as  we  are."  They  say  so.  Those  associations  have 
acquired  not  only  a  great  money  power,  but  a  great 
political  power. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  Po- 
lice Association  raised  fifteen  dollars  apiece  from 
six  or  seven  thousand  men,  and  took  to  Albany 
something  like  $90,000  to  try  to  have  the  three-pla- 
toon measure  made  mandatory.  I  think  that  was 
done  during — Major  Ebstein  can  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong — I  think  it  was  done  a  few  months  before  the 
coming  in  of  the  present  administration.  It  failed 
of  its  object.  That  money  was  not  spent,  and  it 
has  remained  a  question  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  the  money.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  again 
divided.  They  did  not  get  the  three-platoon  meas- 
ure because  of  Greene's  determination  that  it  should 
not  be  imposed  upon  the  Department.  He  believed 
it  to  be  a  very  unwise  measure. 

Mr.  Ebstein :  Will  you  let  me  correct  you  there, 
Mr.  Sturgis,  on  that? 

Mr.  Sturgis:    I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Ebstein :  The  three-platoon  system  was  in- 
stituted at  that  time  by  an  order  of  the  Commis- 
sioner— not  by  legislation.  You  are  quite  correct 
about  the  money — that  is  the  common  rumor. 

Mr.  Sturgis:  I  thought  it  was  the  six-platoon 
system  that  Greene  put  in  operation. 

Mr.  Ebstein:  No,  the  three-platoon  system  was 
instituted  under  Commissioner  Murphy,  by  Mr. 
D every,  and  was  abrogated  by  Col.  Partridge  about 
three  months  after  he  went  into  office.  Then  an- 
other system  called  the  six-section  system,  which  is, 
with  very  little  variation,  the  three-platoon  system, 
was  inaugurated  by  General  Greene.  Pardon  me, 
for  interrupting  you,  but  that  is  the  history  of  it. 
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Mr.  Sturgis:  I  want  to  get  the  facts  before  the 
Committee.  It  was  in  Van  Wyck's  administration, 
then,  that  they  got  their  three-platoon  system  tem- 
porarily. 

The  present  Commissioner,  Mr.  McAdoo,  told  me 
within  the  last  ten  days  that  no  sooner  had  a  rumor 
gone  out,  through  one  of  the  headlines  in  the  yellow 
journals,  "A  drumhead  court-martial  proposed  by 
MeAdoo" — he  said  he  had  very  few  policemen  on 
duty  the  next  day,  but  every  politician  in  the  city 
were  seen — every  politician  of  both  parties  was  seen 
by  his  men  and  pledged,  so  far  as  his  information 
went,  to  resist  any  change  whatever  in  the  present 
methods  of  disciplining  and  handling  the  Police  De- 
partment. It  was  done  by  the  organizations.  Each 
one  of  these  organizations  keeps  in  touch  with  cer- 
tain of  the  district  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the 
city.  It  is  an  arrangement  of  mutual  amity — "You 
see  that  we  get  what  we  require  and  that  we  do  not 
have  forced  upon  us  what  we  do  not  desire,  and  we 
will  see  that  you  get  substantially  the  votes  of  our 
organization  when  the  time  comes." 

I  do  not  know  how  much  of  this  that  I  am  telling 
you  is  old  history,  but  I  am  telling  you  facts  of 
which  some  of  you  may  not  be  as  fully  aware  as 
we  are  who  have  been  directly  in  contact  with  this 
question.  It  is  true  that  the  regulations  of  both  De- 
partments forbid  the  members  of  the  Departments 
from  belonging  to  secret  organizations,  but  it  is  at 
the  present  time  impossible  to  enforce  that  pro- 
vision.   It  is  practically  a  dead  letter. 

Nor  do  these  questions  of  graft  relate  only  to  the 
military  forces  of  the  Departments.  They  also  re- 
late to  the  civilian  forces,  and  they  relate  to  the  two 
as  they  come  in  contact  together. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Repair  Shop  of  the  Fire 
Department.  The  head  of  the  Repair  Shop  is  a 
battalion  chief,  and  his  subordinates  are  civilians. 
^When  I  took  office  three  years  ago,  I  found  those 
shops  in  a  very  bad  condition.  Dishonesty  was  evi- 
dent upon  the  surface.     Exact  details  I  was  some- 
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what  ignorant  of,  but  in  about  six  months  I  brought 
charges  against  the  Chief  of  that  department  for 
permitting  habitually  the  purchase  of  poor  mate- 
rials, paying  excessively  high  prices,  and  making 
false  certifications  with  regard  to  the  time  of  the 
men  under  his  employ. 

I  found  him  guilty.  The  evidence  was  unques- 
tionable. The  man's  sole  plea  to  me  was,  "I  did  not 
wish  to  injure  the  city,  but  I  was  forced  to  do  this." 
"Well,  how  were  you  forced  to  do  it?"  "Superior 
officers — these  people  over  here  at  headquarters — 
I  could  not  have  kept  my  position  unless  I  had  as- 
sented to  the  operations,  the  contracts  which  were 
formulated  and  laid  out  here,  and  unless  I  had  ac- 
cepted the  goods  as  they  came  to  me."  "Then  you 
bought  the  rotten  timber  that  you  put  into  these 
fire  engines  and  into  these  scaling-ladders  when  you 
were  under  duress  of  that  kind?"  "Yes,  absolutely." 
I  said,  "Where  did  the  graft  go,  Chief?"  "Higher 
up,"  he  said ;  "it  did  not  adhere  to  me."  And  I  do 
not  think  it  did,  and  his  whole  plea  for  mercy  was 
based  upon  the  fact  that  he  had  been  an  unwilling 
agent. 

Now,  I  presume  that  the  same  conditions  exist, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  Police  Department,  and  I 
always  use  this  as  an  illustration  to  show  how,  out- 
side of  the  mere  questions  of  military  duty,  fire 
duty,  or  police  duty,  these  officers  become  involved 
in  the  civil  conduct  of  the  forces  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

These  departments  spend  large  amounts  of 
money.  Over  five  millions  are  spent  in  the  Fire  De- 
partment, and  much  more  than  that  in  the  Police 
Department.  It  is  not  all  spent  in  pay.  Very  large 
disbursements  are  made  under  the  same  routine 
that  the  city  would  have  to  go  through  in  any  of 
its  civil  departments,  and  the  same  opportunities 
for  graft  occur. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  the  action  of  the  court  was 
with  regard  to  those  cases.  Three  of  the  principal 
subordinates  of  this  officer  in  the  Repair  Shop,  the 
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General  Superintendent,  the  Master  Mechanic  and 
one  other,  were  conspicuous  in  the  dishonesty  with 
which  their  particular  branches  of  the  work  had 
been  carried  out.  I  sent  for  them,  and,  according 
to  the  statute  gave  them  a  full  hearing,  and  upon 
the  strength  of  the  evidence,  discharged  them. 

All  three  of  those  men  have  been  replaced  by  the 
Appellate  Division.  Every  one  of  these  convicted 
thieves  has  been  replaced  by  the  Appellate  Division 
on  some  ground  of  a  technical  omission,  possibly, 
on  my  part,  to  do  something. 

Mr.  Fox:    Was  the  Battalion  Chief  reinstated? 

Mr.  Sturgis :  No,  the  Chiefs  case  is  before  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Albany. 

Mr.  Fox:    He  has  gone  up? 

Mr.  Sturgis :    He  has  gone  up. 

Mr.  Fox:    What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Sturgis:  Patrick  J.  Ryan — and  all  three  of 
these  subordinates  whom  the  statute  does  not  de- 
mand shall  have  a  trial,  but,  as  you  gentlemen  who 
are  lawyers  know,  must  have  simply  an  examina- 
tion— all  three  of  those  men  have  been  replaced  and 
are  back  in  service  to-day,  and,  of  course,  are  im- 
pregnable to  my  successor,  the  present  Commis- 
sioner. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  mean  reinstated ;  you  said 
replaced? 

Mr.  Sturgis :  Reinstated  and  put  back  in  the  po- 
sitions which  they  formerly  filled,  and  with  back 
pay.  What  sort  of  service  can  we  expect  the  city 
will  get  from  those  men? 

Take  a  still  more  pregnant  instance.  I  had  some 
men  assigned  to  the  Telegraph  Bureau  through  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Mr.  McAneny,  I  am  not 
hitting  at  you;  it  was  not  in  your  time,  and  you 
could  not  have  avoided  it.  The  duties  of  those  men 
were  of  the  most  delicate  and  important  character. 
The  nine  men  who  fill  that  office,  three  at  a  time, 
on  eight-hour  services,  have  to  send  out  instanta- 
neously every  fire  alarm  that  comes  in,  and  they 
must  pick  out  with  keenest  intelligence  the  engine 
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bouses  and  the  trucks  to  which  that  fire  alarm  goes, 
and  on  top  of  it  comes  the  second  and  others  are 
reached,  and  only  can  be  reached  from  the  Tele- 
graph Bureau  of  the  Fire  Department,  and  then 
the  third  alarm,  and  so  on,  and  it  requires  complete 
presence  of  mind,  coolness,  and  the  knowledge  of  a 
telegrapher  to  use  all  this  delicate  machinery,  etc. 

This  man  that  I  refer  to  proved  to  be  incompe- 
tent as  a  telegrapher,  and  a  drunkard.  After  hav- 
ing repeated  occurrences  of  drunkenness  on  his 
part  while  on  duty — coming  on  duty  in  that  con- 
dition— I  gave  him  a  hearing  and  discharged  him. 
The  Appellate  Division  immediately  replaced  him, 
and  they  ordered  that  the  Commissioner  should  re- 
place him  on  that  work. 

Now,  all  of  you  are  interested  in  this.  It  is  your 
lives,  and  your  families  and  your  properties  that 
are  at  stake. 

One  should  not  limit  himself  to  pointing  out  the 
difficulties  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  without  suggest- 
ing at  least  the  way  of  meeting  some  of  them.  T 
have  said  that  if  you  placed  the  power  in  the  Com- 
missioners hands,  he  will  have  the  authority  and 
the  power  over  his  men,  which  comes  from  fear.  If 
they  see  that  his  discharges  are  final,  they  will  say, 
"Well,  if  he  is  only  going  to  be  here  a  short  time, 
the  short  time  may  be  enough  for  us.  His  regula- 
tions have  got  to  be  regarded." 

Two  questions  will  arise  in  your  minds.  One  is: 
Should  the  Commissioner  alone  have  this  power? 
To  that  1  would  suggest  that  it  might  not  be  a  bad 
plan  to  make  a  discharge  require  the  confirmation 
of  the  Mayor.  A  discharge  from  the  United  States 
military  or  naval  service  requires  the  approval 
of  the  President,  and  I  believe  that  Cleveland,  Har- 
rison and  Roosevelt  have  all  read  the  papers  of 
that  nature  that  have  been  sent  to  them  with  con- 
siderable care.  They  have  had  at  their  hands,  as 
the  Mayor  would  have  at  his  hands,  a  personal  ad- 
viser in  the  shape  of  a  corporation  counsel.  So,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  if  the  Commissioner's  action  is 
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revised  and  approved  by  the  Mayor,  having  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  at  his  elbow  to  guide  him  upon 
questions  where  there  may  have  been  some  actual 
violation  of  law  in  the  trial — the  man  may  have 
been  denied  some  actual  right — it  is  conceivable 
that  he  might  have  been  refused  the  privilege  of 
having  personal  counsel,  or  something  of  that  kind 
— I  would,  therefore,  suggest  for  your  consideration 
that  possibly  the  approval  of  the  Mayor  in  those 
cases  might  be  required. 

The  other  point  which  will  suggest  itself  to  you 
is  as  to  the  question  of  pensions.  Is  it  not  pretty 
drastic  and  pretty  severe  that  a  man  who  has  served 
for  a  number  of  years  shall,  by  his  discharge,  lose 
the  pension  for  which  he  has  been  laboring  and 
which  would  be  his  if  his  services  were  honorably 
finished  in  a  certain  length  of  time?  I  make  this 
suggestion,  which  I  think  is  practicable,  that,  inas- 
much as  the  members  of  each  of  these  departments 
have  a  statutory  period  of  service  at  the  end  of 
which  they  can  voluntarily  retire — the  members 
of  the  Fire  Department  are  at  liberty  to  retire  after 
twenty  years  of  service,  and  the  members  of  the  Po- 
lice Department  can  retire  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

Mr.  Ebstein  :    If  fifty-five  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Sturgis:  There  is  no  age  limitation  with  the 
men  in  the  Fire  Department.  I  suggest,  therefore, 
that  in  case  of  a  discharge  a  man  should  be  allowed 
to  receive  in  the  future  such  a  portion  of  the  annual 
pension  which  would  have  been  his,  according  to 
his  rank,  had  he  been  honorably  retired — such  por- 
tion of  that  as  the  number  of  years  of  service  he 
may  have  given  before  these  charges  of  a  dishonor- 
able character  were  brought  against  him  and  de- 
termined upon  bear  to  the  total  number  of  years 
which  he  would  have  to  serve  in  order  to  retire  and 
receive  his  pension.  In  other  words,  if  lie  should 
have  to  serve  twenty-five  years  in  order  to  receive 
the  full  pension  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  lie 
should   be   discharged    from    the    Department,    he 
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should  not  be  entirely  deprived  of  the  pension,  but 
should  receive  three-fifths  of  what  he  would  have 
received  had  he  served  out  the  full  time  honorably. 
That  is  a  concession  that  perhaps  your  Committee 
should  take  into  consideration. 

Now,  the  third  point — and  on  that  I  will  be  brief, 
for  I  feel  that  you  have  been  very  courteous  in  let- 
ting me  talk  in  this  discursive  way — is  with  regard 
to  our  laws.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  consider,  as 
representing  the  people  of  this  city,  whether  we  are 
honest  about  some  of  our  laws.  I  think  that  we  have 
on  our  statute  books  and  in  our  ordinances  laws 
that,  as  representatives  of  the  city,  you  do  not  want 
enforced,  and  yet  you  would  not  consent  to  have 
them  repealed. 

They  are  there  for  several  reasons.  They  are 
there  out  of  deference  to  the  stock  from  which  we 
come.  They  are  there  because  we  think  it  is  right 
to  have  them  there  as  an  expression  of  public  sen- 
timent and  of  morals.  They  are  there  because  they 
have  been  declared  by  proper  authorities  to  be  nec- 
essary for  the  safeguarding  of  the  rights  of  the 
people.  Yet  the  Commissioners  always  find  them- 
selves confronted  with  that  fact,  that  they  are  laws 
which  the  people  of  this  city  do  not  want,  and  in 
that  sense  we  are  hypocritical. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  question  of  whether  they 
can  enforce  the  law  with  regard  to  houses  of  ill- 
fame.  I  will  leave  that  to  Major  Ebstein.  We  know 
they  cannot  enforce  the  laws  with  regard  to  Raines 
Law  hotels  and  liquor  saloons.  We  see  them  broken 
every  Sunday  afternoon.  On  the  street  where  I 
live,  Thirty-sixth  Street,  a  stream  of  people  come 
out  of  the  saloon  on  the  corner,  one  after  the  other, 
with  their  liquor  and  in  liquor. 

I  do  not  believe  in  what  Mayor  Low  called  a 
liberal  enforcement  of  the  law.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  liberal  enforcement  of 
the  law.  What  is  liberality?  It  is  not  the  full 
exercise  of  what  the  law  calls  for.  What  is  to  be 
the  judge?    If  the  Mayor  does  not  assume  it,  is  the 
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Commissioner   to   assume   it?    If   he   dodges   the 

responsibility  is  the  chief  under  him,  or  the  police 
captain  or  the  sergeant  or  the  roundsman  or  the 
patrolman  to  be  the  judges  of  liberality? 

Now,  the  point  I  make  is  this:  You  ask  your 
Commissioners  to  take  a  solemn  and  serious  oath 
that  they  will  enforce  every  law  of  the  State4  and 
the  ordinances  of  the  city  and  the  regulations  made 
thereunder,  and  I  say,  for  one,  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  the  laws  as  they 
now  exist,  that  I  would  never  accept  office  again  as 
the  head  of  a  department  of  this  city,  while  these 
conditions  exist. 

This  is  merely  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties 
that  must  be  met  by  the  Police  Commissioners  and 
their  deputies.  I  tried  to  enforce  the  building  laws, 
which  are  of  the  most  necessary  character.  I  had 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  this  city  spend  an  hour 
at  my  desk  at  the  Fire  Department,  using  every 
argument  to  persuade  me  that  he  should  not  put  a 
$300  stand-pipe  into  an  office  building  where  there 
were  three  hundred  girls  and  men  employed.  I 
was  met  with  the  most  vigorous  opposition  because 
I  tried  to  make  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  safe, 
and  I  could  not  do  it.  When  I  wanted  to  appeal 
the  case  and  carry  it  from  the  lower  court  I  was 
told  that  the  authorities  did  not  want  it  appealed. 
If  they  did  not  want  it  appealed,  if  they  did  not 
want  the  buildings  made  safe  from  fire  where  men 
go  with  their  families,  then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  why 
did  they  not  wipe  out  the  laws  wrhich  their  Commis- 
sioners were  asked  to  enforce? 

Of  course,  I  am  not  expecting  you  to  create  public 
opinion.  You  cannot  do  that.  But  if  public 
opinion  is  against  those  things,  do  not  let  us  have 
them,  because  our  Commissioners  arc1  placed  in  a 
false  attitude  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  per- 
form their  duty  to  you  and  to  the  city,  as  many  of 
them  want  to  do.  I  believe  that  the  majority  of 
Commissioners  of  both  parties  are  honest  at  the 
inception  of  their   work.     I   believe    fully    in    the 
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present  Fire  Commissioner  and  I  believe  fully  in 
the  present  Police  Commissioner.  I  think  they  are 
single  minded,  that  they  have  the  public  good  at 
heart.  That  is  my  conviction  from  knowing  them 
both  well.  But  they  are  simply  tied  up  in  the  same 
conditions  under  which  their  predecessors  of  an  en- 
tirely different  side  in  politics  struggled  almost  use- 
lessly. 

Mr.  Osborn :  I  want  to  ask  whether  you  think 
that  the  Mayor  ought  to  be  required  to  approve  the 
removal  of  a  patrolman,  as  well  as  of  a  superior  of- 
ficer of  the  force,  or  whether  that  provision  should 
go  to  the  superior  officers  only? 

Mr.  Sturgis:  I  would  make  that  provision  as  to 
every  discharge.  The  right  to  have  a  pension  and  the 
life  position  is  as  dear  to  the  patrolman  at  $1,400 
<i  year  as  it  is  to  the  police  captain  at  a  higher 
salary. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  You  do  not  think  that  would  in- 
jure the  Commissioner's  authority  just  as  much  as 
having  a  man  put  back  by  the  Court? 

Mr.  Sturgis:  The  Commissioner  would  not  have 
found  his  verdict  or  would  not  have  made  his  ver- 
dict. He  would  reserve  decision.  He  would  hold 
in's  trial,  form  his  own  opinion,  reserve  decision 
and  place  the  papers  before  the  Mayor  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  man  be  discharged. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Of  course,  the  Mayor  would  have 
the  advice  of  the  district  leaders  of  the  party  to 
which  the  man  belonged,  which  the  Judge  would 
not  have  to  meet  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Sturgis:  The  Judge? 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  mean  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Sturgis:  The  Judge  is  just  as  amenable  to 
the  district  leaders  as  the  Mayor.  That  is  my  con- 
viction. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  many 
such  cases  of  removals  of  patrolmen  and  superior 
officers  there  are,  on  the  average? 

Mr.  Sturgis:  No,  I  should  prefer  to  have  Major 
Ebstein  tell  us  that. 
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Mr.  McAneny :  We  have  the  exact  figure. 

Mr.  Osborn:  Then  you  suggested  that  the  dis- 
charged men  should  get  a  pro  rata  of  the  pension. 
Suppose  they  were  discharged  for  cause.  Would 
you  leave  the  determination  of  that  to  a  civil  court? 

Mr.  Sturgis:  I  would  not  have  the  civil  courts 
in  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Osborn:  Suppose  a  man  was  discharged  for 
inefficiency — then  you  would  grant  him  a  pro  rata 
pension,  you  would  say?  Suppose  he  was  discharged 
for  gross  neglect  of  duty. 

The  Chairman :  WThat,  if  proven  in  a  criminal 
court,  would  amount  to  a  felony? 

Mr.  Osborn :  Yes. 

Mr.  Sturgis:  Well,  gentlemen,  he  is  discharged 
under  a  disciplinary  proceeding,  not  under  the 
Penal  Code.  I  have  given  to  Mr.  McAneny  some 
remarks  I  made  in  an  address  at  Columbia  College 
last  spring  which  you  might  look  over  when  you 
have  more  leisure.  I  emphasized  that  fact,  that 
these  proceedings  against  officers  of  the  department 
are  not  for  crime — they  are  disciplinary  proceedings 
to  determine  whether  the  man  is  a  fit  man  to  re- 
main a  member  of  the  Police  Department,  or  the 
Fire  Department.  He  may  be  a  murderer.  A  Po- 
lice Commissioner  does  not  try  him  for  murder. 
He  tries  him  for  charges  of  conduct  unbecoming 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman — that  is  all. 

Mr.  McKeen  :  He  still  remains  subject  to  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  action. 

Mr.  McAneny:  It  has  been  suggested  here  that  in 
all  cases  of  removal  the  person  removed  should  have 
paid  back  to  him  exactly  what  has  been  deducted 
from  his  salary.  Would  not  that  satisfy  justice 
in  the  matter  and  eliminate  the  question  of  prop- 
erty or  other  vested  rights?  Your  proposition  is 
to  give  them  a  pro  rata  of  their  pension  and  pay 
it  to  them  annually,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Sturgis:  Yes. 

Mr.  McAneny:  What  has  been  suggested  here  has 
been  to  give  back  in  a  lump  sum  the  actual  deduc- 
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lion,  which  amounts  only  to  about  one-fourth  of 
the  funds  which  make  up  the  Pension  Fund. 

Mr.  Sturgis:  What  do  you  mean  by  deduction? 

Mr.  McAneny:  Two  per  cent,  a  year  taken  from 
their  salary. 

Mr.  Sturgis:  For  insurance? 

Mr.  McAneny :  Yes. 

Mr.  Sturgis:  But  they  have  had  the  benefit  of 
that  life  insurance.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do 
not  press  the  idea  of  giving  them  a  portion  of  their 
pension,  but  I  am  aware  that  a  great  objection  will 
be  raised  in  the  press  to  the  fact  that  after  a  man 
has  served  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  and  has  then 
gotten  into  trouble  he  may  be  deprived,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  of  any  pension  from  the  city  to  which 
he  has  given  a  good  many  years  of  meritorious  serv- 
ice. In  these  cases,  the  question  is  not  how  much 
the  city  will  pay.  The  city  does  not  care  to  pun- 
ish  the  men  to  that  extent  specifically.  It  is  not 
to  save  the  money  that  would  be  paid  him.  It  is 
to  enable  the  department  to  get  rid  of  a  man  who 
has  become  an  injury  to  it,  and  that  getting  rid  of 
him  ought  to  be  made  final  and  definite,  and  it  ought 
to  rest  with  the  man  who,  of  all  others,  is  the  best 
judge.  No  one  outside  of  the  Police  Commissioner 
who  tries  these  cases  and  who  knows  his  officers 
can  be  a  judge  of  that.  He  goes  among  his  men, 
he  has  opportunity  of  knowing  their  characteristics, 
as  I  do  the  characteristics  of  hundreds  of  firemen 
who  came  before  me  for  trial.  Two  men  may  have 
committed  the  identically  same  offense.  In  the 
case  of  one  man  I  know  it  is  an  incident  merely, 
il  is  a  blemish  on  an  otherwise  upright,  correct 
character,  and  it  ought  to  be  treated  in  a  very  triv- 
ial way.  With  the  other  man  I  know  it  is  the  end- 
ing, the  sequence  of  a  long  series  of  reckless  insub- 
ordination, and  it  ought  to  be  the  last  step  which 
cuts  his  head  off.  No  one  can  judge,  except  the 
Commissioner  himself  or  his  representative,  who 
knows  his  men  as  nearly  as  possible,  just  the  meas- 
ure of  punishment  that  should  be  applied  in  the 
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different  cases.  It  cannot  be  judged  from  the  evi- 
dence. I  want  to  call  jour  attention  to  the  fact 
thai  we  have  no  power  to  subpoena  a  witness. 

Mr.  McAneny :  In  the  Fire  Department? 

Mr.  Sturgis :  In  the  Fire  Department.  The  stat- 
ute gives  no  such  power. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Have  they  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  Yes. 

Mr.  Osborn:  Have  you  any  definite  knowledge 
in  regard  to  the  secret  organizations,  or  is  what  you 
have  stated  in  the  nature  of  hearsay? 

Mr.  Sturgis:  It  is  absolutely  definite. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  are  speaking  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment or  the  Police  Department? 

Mr.  Osborn :  I  was  speaking  more  particularly  of 
the  police. 

Mr.  Sturgis:  I  would  prefer  that  Major  Ebstein 
tell  you  what  he  knows.  I  presume  he  has  the  same 
information  that  I  have. 

The  Chairman:  There  is  such  an  organization? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  Yes. 
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MAJOR    FRED'K     H.    EBSTEIIM,    FORMER    DEPUTY 
POLICE    COMMISSIONER. 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Ebstein  then  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Sturgis  has  so  fully  set 
forth  as  to  the  increased  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. No  people  who  have  not  been  actually 
and  actively  connected  with  the  department  have 
any  idea  of  the  amount  of  responsibility  or  the 
amount  of  work  that  falls  to  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner, or  the  number  or  hours  a  day  that  he  spends 
at  his  work.  There  is  certainly  no  official  that  I 
know  of  who  spends  as  much  time  and  is  compelled 
to  devote  as  much  time  to  the  public  business  as 
the  Commissioner  naturally  is. 

The  Commissioner,  necessarily,  must  be  a  man  of 
strength  of  character,  firmness,  integrity  and 
earnestness.  I  have  not  any  doubt — I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  present  Commissioner,  as  well  as 
his  predecessors,  meets  that  requirement.  But  no 
matter  how  earnest  or  intelligent  a  man  may  be, 
when  he  takes  the  office  of  Police  Commissioner  he 
finds  himself  surrounded  with  so  many  difficulties — 
the  work  is  so  absolutely  new  and  different  from 
anything  that  he  or  almost  any  other  civilian  has 
ever  before  done — that  it  takes  considerable  time 
before  he  finds  himself,  as  it  were,  in  his  surround- 
ings. He  has  to  master  the  details  of  the  depart- 
ment and  to  deal  with  that  class  of  population  that 
we  know  as  crooks  and  violators  of  the  law,  and 
people  in  civil  life,  who  have  never  been  in  the 
Police  Department,  are  little  familiar  with  what 
the  Commissioner  has  to  do.  Naturally,  he  has  to 
turn  to  those  men  about  him  who  are  policemen, 
members  of  the  uniformed  force,  and  who  have  been 
such  for  years,  to  get  his  bearings,  as  it  were,  and 
it  takes  just  about  a  year,  or  half  of  his  time,  before, 
to  use  a  common  phrase,  he  knows  what  it  is  all 
about,  and  about  that  time  he  begins  to  look  forward 
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to  the  end  of  his  term,  about  the  time  his  troubles 
begin. 

I  think  that  the  term  of  the  Commissioner  should 
be  lengthened.  The  Police  Commissioner  should 
be  appointed  for  not  less  than  five,  or  perhaps  ten 
years,  so  that  the  very  difficulties  that  Mr.  Sturgis 
has  so  well  stated  and  the  belief  of  the  uniformed 
man  that  his  uniformed  superior  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  him  than  the  Commissioner,  who  will 
only  stay  a  short  time,  may  be  done  away  with.  I 
believe  it  will  save  many  of  the  Commissioner's 
difficulties  and  be  one  of  the  first  improvements  in 
the  matter  of  discipline. 

The  work  of  the  Commissioner  is  such  that  he 
cannot  possibly  attend  to  all  the  details  of  it  him- 
self. He  has  an  enormous  correspondence  to  at- 
tend to,  he  has  many  people  to  see  personally, 
he  has  the  execution  of  all  contracts  for  purchasing 
fodder  for  horses,  cloth  for  uniforms,  and  things 
like  that,  he  has  the  making  of  contracts  for  re- 
pairs to  station  houses  and  a  thousand  and  one 
things  of  that  kind.  He  is  treasurer  of  the  police 
pension  fund  and  in  that  capacity  disposes  of  some- 
thing like  |100,000  a  month. 

The  Chairman:  Signs  the  check  personally? 

Mr.  Ebstein:  Yes,  sir.  The  matter  of  simply 
verifying  the  various  vouchers  before  they  go  to  the 
Comptroller's  office  requires  time.  Sometimes  they 
come  in  in  stacks  that  high  (indicating).  He  also 
has  to  look  into  and  to  sign  theatre  licenses,  to  ex- 
amine the  pay  rolls  of  the  department — and  there  is 
an  enormous  stack  of  those — to  receive  the  reports 
of  the  officers,  and  to  look  into  questions  of  appoint- 
ments, promotions  and  transfers,  which  are  placed 
by  the  charter  directly  in  his  hands  and  which  he 
cannot  delegate  to  even  his  deputies,  lie  may 
delegate  to  his  deputies  all  the  power  given  to  him 
by  the  charter,  except  in  the  matter  of  transfer  or 
appointment.  In  very  many  cases — in  nearly  all 
cases — the  reports  that  come  in  from  subordinates 
have  to  have  his  personal  attention.     If  there  is  an 
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examination  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
promotion  or  appointment — especially  for  promo- 
tion— all.  the  records  of  these  men  have  to  be  veri- 
fied by  him.  If  there  is  an  examination  for  promo- 
tions to  roundsmen  there  will  be  at  least  twelve 
hundred  patrolmen  in  it,  and  the  Commissioner  is 
personally  held  responsible  for  the  correctness  of 
their  records.  So  that  a  subordinate  who  should 
be  a  professional  policeman  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
necessity.  You  may  call  him  a  chief  of  police  or  a 
chief  inspector.  He  should  have  charge  of  the  di- 
rect police  work. 

The  Chairman :  You  say  a  professional  police- 
man.    Byrnes  would  be  an  illustration  of  that? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  Yes,  or  any  of  the  inspectors.  By 
the  time  a  man  has  reached  the  rank  of  inspector 
he  has  to  be  thirty  or  more  years  in  the  police  busi- 
ness. Of  course,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
Commissioner  should  have  the  selection  of  that  man 
as  chief  of  the  uniformed  force.  To  that  man  he 
would  give  an  increased  salary.  I  would  give  the 
Commissioner  power  to  select  him  from  among  the 
inspectors  or  from  among  the  captains. 

The  Chairman :  He  would  be  a  uniformed  officer 
himself? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Then  turn  him  back  to  captain, 
if  you  want  to,  and  take  up  another  one — not  have 
to  dismiss  him  to  get  rid  of  him? 

Mr.  Ebstein  :  No,  not  at  all.  If  he  appoints  an  in- 
spector as  chief,  he  could  give  him  $2,500  or  $3,000 
a  year  while  acting  as  Chief  of  Police,  and  when- 
ever he  did  not  fill  the  bill,  return  him  to  the  grade 
from  which  he  came.  That  is  following  the 
army  system.  For  instance,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  has,  by  law, 
the  rank  and  pay  of  colonel  while  he  is  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Academy.  The  very  minute  he  is  re- 
lieved, his  tour  of  four  years  is  up,  he  returns  to 
the  line  as  a  captain  or  major  or  wherever  he  be- 
longs. The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Superintendent 
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of  Public  Buildings,  in  Washington,  who  is  a  Cap- 
tain of  Engineers  at  present,  but  who  holds  the 
legal  rank  of  colonel  and  receives  the  pay  of  colo- 
nel while  performing  those  duties. 

Now,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  such  a  man  could 
not  be  found.  Whatever  difficulties  you  may  meet 
with  in  finding  men  to  fill  the  bill  in  capability,  in- 
tegrity and  absolute  honesty,  there  are  such  men, 
and  by  giving  the  Commissioner  this  wide  field  of 
fourteen  inspectors  and  over  sixty  captains  to  se- 
lect from,  there  would  be  absolutely  no  difficulty. 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  suppose  there  are  five 
honest  captains  on  the  force  at  present? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  There  are,  more.  Of  that  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt.  I  not  only  believe  so,  but 
I  can  name  some  of  them. 

Mr.  York:  I  will  name  a  good  many  more  than 
five  now,  if  necessary.  I  will  name  five  multiplied 
by  itself,  too. 

Mr.  Ebstein :  The  experience  of  Mr.  York  and  my- 
self was  had  in  Brooklyn.  The  Brooklyn  men  are 
possibly  more  honest  than  the  New  lrork  men. 

Mr.  Seligman :  The  temptation  is  less? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  The  temptation  is  less.  But  there 
are,  unquestionably,  a  large  number  of  thoroughly 
honest  men. 

The  Chairman :  When  I  say  honest,  I  mean  men 
who  will  not  take  money  outside  of  their  salaries. 

Mr.  Ebstein :  Oh,  lots  of  them.  Inspector  Cort- 
wright  here,  Inspector  McLaughlin,  who  has  just 
been  retired,  Miles  O'Reilly  and  several  others  that 
I  could  mention — Dooley,  Toole,  and  some  others 
never  took  a  dirty  dollar  in  their  lives. 

Mr.  lTork:  Include  Druhan  in  that — one  of  the 
best  officers  of  the  department,  who  is  now  before 
the  surgeons  for  examination. 

The  Chairman :  I  asked  the  question  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  whether  you  could  get  the  kind  of 
man. 

Mr.  Ebstein:  The  personnel  of  the  force  is  good. 

Mr.  Sturgis :  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  I 
think  so,  too. 
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Mr.  Ebstein:  Taking  the  men  all  the  way 
through,  you  could  not  get  a  better  set  of  men  for 
police  work  than  we  have  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  I  say  that  advisedly,  because  I  have  studied  the 
problem  both  here  and  abroad.  Notwithstanding 
the  boasted  English  "bobby"  who  is  an  excellent 
policeman,  I  think  the  material  here  is  finer  by 
any  odds.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  bringing  up  and 
training. 

The  discipline  is  not  always  what  it  ought  to  be. 
You  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  the  police 
is  a  military  body,  semi-military,  or  quasi-military. 
It  is  a  military  body,  its  organization  is  military, 
the  grade  and  titles  and  duties  of  its  officers  are 
military,  and  the  discipline  must  be  military — I 
do  not  mean  by  that  martinet!  sm,  but  a  strict  mili- 
tary discipline  that  requires  proper  duty  to  be  done 
at  all  times. 

In  that  respect,  the  lower  grade  of  superior  of- 
ficers do  not  always  do  their  duty.  The  lower  grade 
above  the  patrolman  is  the  roundsman.  Now,  the 
roundsman  wants  to  be  a  good  fellow.  His  duty 
is  simply  to  go  and  see  that  the  other  fellow  is  do- 
ing his  work.  The  majority  of  roundsmen  do  not 
do  their  work  at  night,  and  somebody  else  has  to 
look  after  the  roundsmen. 

In  General  Greene's  time  we  re-established  what 
had  been  established  originally  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
time.  We  had  a  certain  number  of  roundsmen, 
known  as  "shoo-flies"  by  the  force.  These  men  were 
in  plain  clothes.  They  received  instructions  every 
day  to  patrol  certain  precincts  and  see  whether  the 
men  were  doing  their  duty,  and  nearly  every  night 
they  brought  in  a  whole  lot  of  reports  where  they 
had  found  neglect  of  duty.  These  "shoo-flies"  wen1 
very  much  hated  by  the  force,  and  there  was  a  great 
cry  to  do  away  with  them,  and  they  were  done 
away  with  for  awhile.  We  found  them  very  use- 
ful and  very  satisfactory  to  us.  But  a  "shoo-fly" 
roundsman  is  not  any  good  to  catch  a  roundsman, 
and  there  comes  in  your  secret  organization.     A 
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sergeant  may  catch  a  roundsman  and  a  roundsman 

would  catch  a  patrolman,  but  it  would  not  do  to 
put  one  roundsman  to  watch  another  roundsman. 
They  will  not  do  it. 

Another  thing  in  connection  with  the  discipline 
is  that  a  policeman  does  not  hesitate  to  lie  when  he 
is  brought  up  and  questioned  on  anything.  I  think 
there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  tradition  in  the  force  that 
a  man  is  not  to  tell  the  truth  to  the  Commissioner 
if  he  can  possibly  avoid  it.  Sometimes  their  state- 
ments on  trial  cases  are  absolutely  ridiculous.  I 
found  that  therein  the  policeman  differed  from  the 
soldier.  The  soldier  brought  up  on  trial  would  tell 
the  truth,  would  say,  "Yes,  sir,  I  have  been  drunk," 
and  he  would  give  whatever  excuse  he  could.  But 
the  policeman,  no  matter  what  the  case  is,  im- 
mediately denies  and  is  not  very  particular  with 
the  truth. 

In  case  a  citizen  makes  a  complaint  against  a 
policeman  it  is  something  terrific.  If  a  citizen  com- 
plains that  he  has  been  beaten  by  this  or  that  officer 
he  may  bring  in  a  half  a  dozen  witnesses  and  the 
officer  will  have  a  string  of  patrolmen  who  will  all 
swear  to  the  opposite  side.  They  are  not  truthful. 
The  discipline  in  that  regard  is  very  lax. 

Mr.  Seligman :  How  do  you  find  it  abroad?  Is 
that  so  abroad,  too? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  I  do  not  know.  That  I  could  not 
say.  Now,  as  far  as  the  roundsmen  are  concerned. 
A  man  is  now  a  roundsman  and  he  stays  a  rounds- 
man unless  you  can  get  charges  against  him  and 
dispose  of  him  in  that  way.  I  believe  the  Commis- 
sioner should  have  absolute  power  to  reduce1  a 
roundsman  to  the  grade  of  patrolman  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman:  At  will? 

Mr.  Ebstein:  At  will.  It  was,  I  believe,  a  ques- 
tion in  the  department  while  you  were  in  the  board, 
Mr.  York? 

Mr.  York:  It  was  in  the  Manhattan  Department, 
but  never  in  the  Brooklyn  Department  The  change 
was  brought  about  by  reasons  which  I  will  explain 
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to  you  later.  It  was  deemed  wiser  to  have  it  the 
other  way. 

Mr.  Ebstein  :  In  the  army  the  lowest  grade  of  non- 
commissioned officer  is  a  corporal  who  corresponds 
with  a  roundsman  in  his  duties.  We  look  upon  him 
as  a  probationary  officer  and  he  does  not  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  the  higher  officers.  In  the  police,  the 
sergeant  and  captain  may  be  likened  to  the  commis- 
sioned officers  in  the  army,  the  sergeant  to  the 
lieutenant,  the  captain  to  the  captain  and  so  on 
through  the  corresponding  grades.  Now,  in  the 
army,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  colonel  to  reduce  a 
corporal  at  any  time.  He  is  a  probationary,  non- 
commissioned officer.  He  may  be  a  perfectly  good 
and  well  behaved  man,  but  if  he  does  not  fill  the 
bill  he  may  be  reduced. 

I  believe  that  a  return  to  that  system  of  former 
days  would  be  very  advisable,  because  unless  you 
get  a  good  man  as  roundsman  he  naturally  clogs  the 
department  until  he  gets  into  the  higher  grade — 
lie  may  pass  an  excellent  examination,  he  is  bound 
to  have  a  good  record  when  he  comes  up,  because 
there  is  nobody  watching  him  and  he  has  not  any 
complaints  against  him. 

Now,  in  the  matter  of  examinations  for  promo- 
tions. I  think,  in  the  first  place,  some  allowance 
should  be  made  for  merit — police  merit — not  only 
the  merit  that  comes  from  bravery,  which  they  all 
possess,  in  risking  life,  but  ordinary  merit  in  police 
work.  At  present,  when  an  examination  takes 
place,  notice  is  given  the  men  and  they  file  their 
applications,  and,  as  I  stated  awhile  ago,  if  it  be 
an  examination  for  roundsmen,  there  will  be  1,000 
or  1.200  patrolmen  applying.  The  same  holds  good 
in  all  the  other  grades  to  a  lesser  degree.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Police  sends  with  the  man's  record  a 
statement  of  all  the  disciplinary  trials  and  offenses, 
absence  from  post  or  drunkenness,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  with  the  penalty.  If  a  man  has  been  on 
the"  force  twenty  years  all  that  goes  in.     It  does 
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not  show  the  good  things  he  has  done,  unless  he 
has  been  especially  commended  for  bravery. 

The  Chairman  :  Bad  marks? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  All  his  bad  marks.  He  never  can 
get  rid  of  them.  A  man  to-day  gets  an  intoxication 
charge  against  him.  He  may  be  an  excellent  officer 
all  along,  but  that  thing  stands.  The  percentage 
of  value  is  the  same,  with  a  reduced  rate  after  five 
or  ten  years,  but  it  is  always  there.  It  would  seem 
that  a  man  who  had  once  committed  an  infraction  of 
discipline  and  had  then  been  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  an  exemplary  officer,  had  not  received  any 
bad  marks  against  him  that  ought  to  have  some  ef- 
fect in  wiping  out  at  some  time  the  previous  offense. 

Now  the  matter  of  details.  There  are  a  number  of 
men  in  the  Police  Department  that  do  not  walk 
the  streets.  They  are  the  so-called  detailed  men. 
They  are  in  court,  in  public  institutions.  They  are 
the  doorkeepers  here  and  there,  in  the  Mayor's  of- 
fice, the  Borough  President's  office,  and  Lord  knows 
where.  They  draw  $1,400  a  year,  and  hold  down  an 
office  chair.  They  never  get  any  complaints  against 
them,  as  ttie}T  have  no  roundsmen  to  look  after  them. 
They  do  not  get  any  charges  of  leaving  post  or  of 
being  in  saloons  or  anything  of  that  kind,  because 
there  is  nobody  to  look  after  them.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  when  they  go  up  for  examination 
they  present  a  perfectly  clear  sheet.  Now,  a.  man 
of  that  kind  may  have  committed  all  the  offenses 
laid  down  in  the  disciplinary  rule,  but  he  is  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  brought  to  trial.  That  causes  un- 
fairness and  dissatisfaction. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  stated,  if  a  man  has  per- 
formed some  particularly  good  police  work,  ferret- 
ted  out  a  murder  case  or  made  a  good  arrest,  that 
does  not  show  on  his  record.  If  he  has  saved  life 
and  has  gotten  complimentary  notice  for  it  that 
would  go  on  his  record  and  be  of  certain  benefit  t<> 
him.  If  he  has  done  anything  good  in  tin1  way  of 
police  work,  he  certainly  ought  to  get  credit  for  it. 

Mr.  McAneny:  May  I  say  a  word  at  this  point  on 
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that  question?  Since  Major  Ebstein  went  out  of  of- 
fice the  civil  service  rules  have  been  re-modified  and 
considerably  changed,  and  a  rule  adopted  that  deals 
with  promotions  in  the  Police  Department  and  takes 
into  account  those  elements  that  he  speaks  of;  that 
is,  if  a  man  comes  up  for  promotion,  the  head  of  the 
department  is  required  now  to  specify  all  those  acts 
in  the  line  of  duty  that  are  either  to  his  credit  or  his 
discredit,  and  there  is  an  effort  made  to  take  into 
account  the  number  of  arrests  that  he  makes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  character  of  his  precinct,  if  he  is  a 
patrolman  or  of  the  number  of  complaints  if  he  is 
roundsman. 

I  think  that  the  system  is  extremely  deficient  still, 
and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  very  much  larger  place 
given  to  the  estimate  of  the  appointing  officers 
reached  in  some  systematic  and  continuous  way. 

Mr.  Ebstein :  The  idea  that  I  was  trying  to  con- 
vey was  to  get  some  system  of  promotion  by  which 
we  would  get  into  the  higher  grade  the  best  police- 
men. 

Mr.  McKeen :  T  should  like  to  ask  Major  Ebstein 
to  give  the  Committee  briefly  the  benefit  of  his 
observations  of  the  police  system  in  the  cities  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  Beligman:  With  reference  to  the  detailed  of- 
ficers do  they  remain  there  permanently  or  change 
by  rotation? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  No,  they  remain  there  permanently, 
if  they  have  district  leaders  behind  them.  If  they 
have  not  they  go  out. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  It  is  a  desirable  position,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  Anything  is  more  desirable  to  the 
policeman  than  walking  the  sidewalk  in  the  cold 
weather. 

Now,  an  increase  in  the  force  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary— that  is,  an  increase  of  the  patrolling  force. 
In  the  City  of  Berlin  the  police  force  numbers 
nearly  seven  thousand  men,  a  few  less  than  what  we 
have  here  with  a  population  not  half  the  size  of 
ours. 


Coming  back  to  the  question  of  details  for  one 
moment,  we  have  in  the  department  a  great  many 
details  that  ought  to  be  abolished  because  they  art' 
an  expense  to  the  city.  We  put  a  fourteen  hundred 
dollar  man  in  a  place  that  you  could  fill  with  a 
six  hundred  dollar  man,  and  they  ought  to  be  abro- 
gated to  a  great  extent  or  certainly  considerably 
resigned. 

Now,  I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  two  hundred 
men  in  the  Magistrate's  Courts  and  the  various  other 
courts  here  in  Greater  New  York.  I  know  I  had 
nearly  sixty  in  Brooklyn.  They  ought  to  be  replaced 
by  court  attendants,  such  as  the  other  courts  have. 
Then  we  have  the  Boiler  Inspection  Bureau,  which 
has  no  more  relation  to  the  Police  Department  than 
any  other  matter  not  pertaining  to  the  police.  I 
think  it  properly  belongs  in  the  Building  Depart- 
ment, 

The  same  thing  holds  good  in  the  matter  of  detail- 
ing men  to  driving  patrol  wagons.  Every  patrol 
wagon  has  two  drivers,  one  every  twelve  hours,  each 
man  getting  $1,400.  You  would  probably  supply 
drivers  for  $700  anyway. 

If  the  details  were  reduced  and  the  unnecessary 
details  taken  away  you  would  return  to  the  Police 
Department  over  a  thousand  men  for  patrol. 

Mr.  McKeen  :  How  would  you  organize  the  Detec- 
tive Bureau,  Major? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  I  think  the  Detective  Bureau  is 
weak  in  this  respect,  that  detective  sergeants,  so- 
called,  may  be  appointed  without  limit  as  to  number 
by  the  Police  Commissioner  from  the  uniformed 
force — in  fact,  they  must  be  appointed.  The  last  day 
of  the  VanWyck  administration,  Mr.  Murphy  ap- 
pointed some  two  hundred  detective  sergeants.  Un- 
der Commissioner  Partridge  and  under  Commis- 
sioner Greene  there  were  only  two  or  three  ap- 
pointed. We' were  just  loaded  up  with  detective 
sergeants,  who  drew  82,000  instead  of  $1,400,  and 
who,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  were  absolutely  worth- 
less as  detectives.  Colonel  Partridge  got  an  opinion 
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from  the  Corporation  Counsel  and  remanded  a 
great  majority  of  them  to  patrol  duty,  but  they 
went  to  the  Courts  and  the  Courts  decided  that 
under  the  charter  these  men  could  not  be  reduced, 
and  they  all  had  to  be  reinstated  as  detective 
sergeants  whether  we  could  do  anything  with  them 
or  not.  They  hamper  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Bureau  to-day,  and  they  will  for  years  to  come. 

A  detective  need  not  necessarily  be  a  man  who 
will  stand  the  civil  service  examination,  physically 
or  mentally.  A  cripple  might  make  a  good  detec- 
tive. You  might  want  a  detective  for  a  certain  busi- 
ness, a  certain  job  for  a  month  or  for  several  weeks 
and  the  Commissioner  ought  to  have  the  power  to 
employ  him. 

Mr.  York  :  Has  not  the  Commissioner  that  power 
now  ? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  Under  the  charter  there  is  such 
power,  but  it  is  so  worded  that,  I  believe,  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  has  advised  that  the  Commis- 
sioner cannot  make  an  appointment.  It  says :  "He 
may  appoint  certain  officers" — I  am  not  a  lawyer, 
but  1  know  there  is  some  difficulty  about  it. 

Mr.  York :  We  exercised  the  power.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  do  now,  but  we  did  it  in  our  time. 

Mr.  Ebstein :  Under  the  head  of  the  detectives, 
you  would  naturally  include  the  precinct  detectives. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  Precinct  detectives  are  what  were 
known  a  few  years  ago  as  wardmen.  Every  captain 
has  in  his  precinct  a  great  number  of  plain  clothes 
men.  He  recommends  a  certain  man  to  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  Commissioner  appoints  him. 
Those  men  are  called  precinct  detectives. 

Mr.  Seligman :  What  is  their  duty? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  Their  duty  is  to  keep  the  captain 
informed  of  everything  that  may  be  going  on  in  the 
precinct,  which,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  do. 

Mr.  Sturgis :  They  collect  money  for  him,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  Ebstein  :  They  are  known  to  be  collectors  for 
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captains.  Where  a  captain  is  inclined  to  be  dis- 
honest his  wardmen  are  his  collectors.  They  are 
his  confidential  agents.  The  number  of  those  have 
been  gradually  increased.  I  succeeded  Mr.  York  in 
Brooklyn  and  I  found  at  that  time  that  there  were 
in  but  one  precinct  more  than  two  precinct  detec- 
tives. 

Mr.  York.  That  is  all  that  was  allowed. 

Mr.  Ebstein :  I  kept  it  rigidly  down  to  that  num- 
ber, except  where  good  reason  could  be  shown  for 
an  increase,  but  they  have  gradually  been  increased 
until  now  there  is  not  a  precinct  where  there  is  not 
from  four  to  eight  or  ten  or  fifteen  of  these  so-called 
precinct  detectives.  I  would  do  away  absolutely 
with  the  precinct  detectives. 

Mr.  Yrork:  Did  not  General  Greene  change  that 
entire  rule  and  reserve  to  himself  the  right  to  des- 
ignate the  precinct  detectives?  In  all  preceding 
administrations  that  has  been  done  by  the  captain 
alone,  and  the  Commissioner  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.     That  is  where  the  change  was  made. 

Mr.  Ebstein :  The  captain  has  to  recommend. 

Mr.  York :  Under  the  preceding  administration 
the  Commissioner  had  nothing  to  with  it  and  did 
not  know  who  was  in  plain  clothes  unless  it  came 
in  on  the  report. 

Mr.  Ebstein :  That  is  true  but  I  would  do  away 
with  the  precinct  detective  entirely  and  have  as- 
signments made  to  each  precinct  where  they  need 
men  in  plain  clothes,  from  the  Central  Detective 
Bureau.  If  a  man  reported  a  robbery  at  the  station 
house  and  the  captain  wanted  to  send  a  plain 
clothes  man  there  at  once,  before  he  sent  a  report 
to  the  Central  Detective  Bureau — for  things  of  Hint 
kind  or  for  any  other  plain  clothes  work  that  he 
might  want  done.  My  experience  has  been  that  the 
men  have  discovered  nothing.  A  precinct  may  be 
full  of  poolrooms  and  the  precinct  detectives  do  not 
discover  them,  or  if  they  do,  they  simply  say  that 
they  cannot  get  in  them. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Y'ou  said  just  now  that  in  your  ex- 
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perience  the  plain  clothes  men  discovered  nothing. 
You  meant  the  precinct  men? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  The  precinct  men. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  understand  that  in  Europe  the 
supervision  of  morals — poolrooms,  prostitutes  and 
things  of  that  kind,  is  done  by  a  separate  section  of 
the  police.     Could  that  be  done  here? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  I  think  it  could. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Is  that  in  line  with  what  you  were 
just  saying,  that  you  would  take  the  plain  clothes 
men  away  from  the  captain  and  have  them  report 
at  hearquarters? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  I  connected  it  with  them,  but  I  do 
not  see  why  it  would  not  be  perfectly  feasible.  In 
Berlin,  the  only  place  where  I  saw  anything  of 
the  police  system,  the  moral  police  is  a  section  of 
the  detective  force.  It  consists  of  about  200  men, 
in  round  numbers,  plain  clothes  men.  It  is  their 
business  to  keep  general  supervision  over  the  evils 
of  prostitution  principally.  They  keep  a  record  of 
all  disorderly  places  or  suspected  disorderly  places 
and  all  fancy  places.  Now,  here  we  have  no  abso- 
lute record  of  the  number  of  prostitutes  of  New 
York  City  to-day. 

Mr.  Seligman :  We  have  not? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  No,  sir?  We  guess  at  it  to  be  any- 
where, so  far  as  we  could  ascertain  from  police 
officials,  from  30:000  to  40,000.  . 

Mr.  Baldwin :  If  all  those  things  were  handled 
from  headquarters,  would  it  not  take  from  the  cap- 
tain a  great  deal  of  the  graft? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  It  might  transfer  it  from  one  place 
to  another,  it  might  transfer  it  from  the  captain 
to  headquarters.  We  legislate  on  that  evil  and  we 
let  it  go  at  that,  just  as  Mr.  Sturgis  stated. 

One  of  the  biggest  grafts  is  right  in  that  line — 
the  houses  of  prostitution  and  the  street  walkers.  A 
woman  has  absolutely  no  protection.  If  a  police- 
man says  to  her,  "Jennie,  can  you  lend  me  $2?" 
she  will  give  it  up.  He  knows  her  to  be  a  street 
walker,  and  he  can  arrest  her,  and  if  he  does  she 
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will  probably  be  sent  up  for  ten  days  or  heavily 
fined. 

Mr.  Seligman:  The  same  way  with  the  houses? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  No  question  of  that,  and  it  is  very 
hard  to  regulate.  Now,  as  to  the  associations 
that  have  been  spoken  of.  As  to  their  being  secret 
associations,  I  know  nothing,  but  there  are  associa- 
tions, ostensibly  for  mutual  benefit,  to  pay  a  certain 
death  benefit  in  case  of  an  officer's  demise.  These 
associations  go  through  the  various  ranks,  the  Pa- 
trolmen's Association,  the  Koundsmen's  Associa- 
tion, the  Captains'  and  Inspectors'  Associations,  the 
Matrons'  Association  and  the  Doormen's  Associa- 
tion. They  exist  not  only  for  political  purposes, 
but  for  influencing  legislation.  On  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt.     That  they  are  bad  there  is  no  doubt. 

The  patrolmen,  who  are  the  most  numerous,  can 
prescribe  the  regulations  of  the  department.  It 
was  so  with  this  three-platoon  business,  which  was, 
in  my  opinion,  a  bad  system  of  patrol,  being  based 
upon  an  equal  division  into  three  parts  and  making 
thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  of  the  force  do 
patrol  duty.  That  put  no  more  men  out  at  night 
on  the  streets  than  in  the  daytime.  I  believe  that  is 
wrong  in  principle  and  I  am  sustained  by  the  opin- 
ion of  practically  every  superior  officer  in  the  Po- 
lice Department.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  in- 
spector or  captain  of  police  who  will  not  condemn 
the  three-platoon  system. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Is  there  a  law  forbidding  the  or- 
ganization of  secret  societies? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  I  think  the  Police  Manual. 

Mr.  McAneny :  The  Charter  does  also,  Section 
300  of  the  Charter. 

Mr.  Sturgis:  The  Charter  forbids  them  to  make 
nu  assessment  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  politi- 
cal action. 

Mr.  McAneny:  It  reads:  "Intended  to  influence." 

Mr.  Sturgis:  They  try  to  cover  that  by  saying  it 
is  not,  but  their  money  is  collected  and,  to  a  very 
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considerable  extent,  is  used  for  that  thing — not  al- 
together, but  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  Ebstein  :  Now,  the  question  of  trials  has  been 
very  fully  gone  into  by  Mr.  Sturgis  and  I  can  only 
agree  with  him  fully  in  what  he  recommends  in 
regard  to  the  matters  of  trial,  dismissal  and  rein- 
statement by  the  Court.  I  would  divide  the  trials 
into  major  and  minor  offenses.  At  present,  we 
have  in  the  department  sometimes  on  a  weekly  trial 
day  over  200  men — possibly  100  delinquents  and  100 
witnesses.  I  frequently  had  100  delinquents  and 
witnesses  in  Brooklyn.  Those  men  are  with- 
drawn from  duty  for  an  entire  day,  be- 
cause it  is  a  day's  work  for  the  Commis- 
sioner to  wade  through  all  those  cases.  Many  of 
the  offenses  are  most  trivial.  A  man  loses  his  shield, 
and  he  must  be  tried ;  if  he  is  a  moment  or  two  late 
or  has  committed  any  of  those  minor  offenses  he 
must  also  be  tried.  I  think  those  things  could  very 
well  be  tried  by  an  inspector  of  police  if  the  au- 
thority were  given  him. 

The  Chairman :  Is  there  anything  like  that  in 
the  army? 

Mr.  Ebstein:  Yes,  sir;  they  have  what  they  call 
a  Garrison  Court  and  a  General  Court.  All  minor 
offenses  go  to  the  Garrison  Court  and  are  dis- 
posed of  right  away.  All  matters  of  disobedience 
of  orders,  neglect  of  duty  or  drunkenness — they 
could  all  be  specified — could  be  tried  by  the  Com- 
missioner, and  his  recommendation,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Mayor,  on  the  opinion  of  his  law  of- 
ficers that  the  forms  of  law  had  all  been  observed, 
should  absolutely  end  a  man's  connection  with  the 
service. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  pension  business.  I 
would  discharge  a  man  for  cause  and  I  would  drop 
him  absolutely  without  any  right  or  claim  on  any 
pension.  I  should  consider  that  by  bad  conduct  he 
had  forfeited  that.  The  difficulty  with  these  cases 
that  go  to  the  courts  are  frequently  this:  Here  is 
a  man  who  may  be  tried  again,  and  again  and  again, 
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for  a  minor  offense.  Yet  the  case  is  so  frequent 
and  there  seems  to  be  such  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  man  not  to  reform  and  to  continue  to  do 
what  is  wrong  that  finally  you  may  feel  that  he 
should  be  dismissed,  eyen  for  the  minor  offense. 
Now,  here  is  a  man  continually  late — always  late. 
Instead  of  being  at  his  formation  at  eight  o'clock 
he  gets  there  at  ten  minutes  after  eight,  or  he  gets 
a  conyersation  charge,  or  he  has  not  his  boots 
blacked  or  there  is  a  button  off  a  coat — he  gets  a 
number  of  those  things  day  after  day,  and  yet  you 
can  only  try  him  now  for  the  last  one,  and  if  you 
were  to  dismiss  that  man  the  Court  would  naturally 
say,  "That  is  outrageous." 

The  Chairman :  Something  like  the  habitual 
criminal  principle? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  Exactly. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sioner has  the  authority,  which  the  Courts  recog- 
nize, to  consider  a  man's  record  in  judging  of  the 
seyerity  of  sentence?  Eyen  though  that  record  is 
not  required  to  be  put  in  evidence  at  all,  the  Com- 
missioner may  refer  to  it? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  I  did  that  in  one  or  two  cases  and 
they  were  reversed. 

Mr.  McAneny:  On  that  ground? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  On  that  ground.  You  neyer  can 
tell  just  exactly  what  the  Courts  are  going  to  do, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  Judges. 

Mr.  Sturgis :  They  do  not  look  upon  it  as  the  of- 
ficer of  a  great  army  does.  When  you  tried  that 
captain  for  taking  a  basket  of  peaches  in  Vesoy 
Street  and  discharged  him,  it  was  not  because  he 
took  that  particular  basket  of  peaches  that  you  dis- 
charged him,  but  because  that  was  the  last  of  a 
long  series  of  things. 

Mr.  Ebstein :  I  had  a  case  in  which  I  preferred 
charges  against  a  captain  myself.  I  had  a  great 
many  complaints  against  him  as  to  his  neglect  of 
work  and  drunkenness  and  I  finally  went  into  the 
matter  and  made  charges  against  the  officer.     I 
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made  four  different  charges  against  him.  He  was 
tried  by  another  Commissioner  and  I  was  a  witness 
in  the  case.  He  was  found  guilty  on  all  the  four 
charges  and  dismissed.  It  went  to  the  Court  and 
the  Court  said  that  the  evidence  on  three  of  the 
charges  was  absolutely  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
charges,  but  on  the  fourth  charge  they  did  not  con- 
sider the  evidence  was  quite  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  charge,  and  as  the  Commissioner,  if  he  had  had 
all  those  facts  before  him  when  he  approved  the 
sentence  of  dismissal,  might  have  acted  differently 
if  he  had  known  that  there  were  only  three  charges 
proven,  the  Court  ordered  a  re-trial.  In  the  mean- 
time, several  years  had  gone  by  and  the  man  was 
finally  fined  a  few  days'  pay  and  he  is  on  the  force 
to-day. 

Mr.  Beligman :  I  understand  that  a  policeman, 
for  any  dereliction  of  duty,  can  be  fined,  can  he  not? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Is  that  an  additional  motive  for 
graft?  In  other  words,  do  you  find  that  that  is  a 
dangerous  proceeding?    What  is  your  view  of  that? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  it 
could  be.  I  have  heard  that  when  a  man  was  fined 
sometimes  his  fine  was  made  good  by  his  good 
friends  in  the  neighborhood,  or  if  a  man  was  fined 
three  or  five  days'  pay  for  being  in  a  saloon  on  his 
post  the  saloon  keeper  would  chip  in  and  pay  it  up, 
but  that  is  only  hearsay.  I  do  not  know  that.  I 
do  not  know  what  else  you  could  do. 

.Mr.  Seligman :  Do  you  think  it  is  the  best  form 
of  punishment? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  I  do  not  see  what  else  you  could  do 
unless  make  him  submit  to  confinement.  In  the 
Berlin  police  force  confinement  is  one  of  the 
methods  of  punishment,  the  same  as  in  the  army. 
They  have  in  police  headquarters  certain  rooms — 
they  are  not  cells  or  anything  of  that  kind — but  they 
have  a  grated  door  and  a  grated  window.  They 
are  deprived  of  their  liberty  for  a  certain  number 
of  days.     It  is  like  a  rest. 
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Mr.  Baldwin:  Do  they  degrade  them? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  No,  and  I  do  not  think,  except  in 
the  case  of  reducing  a  roundsman  to  the  grade  of 
patrolman,  that  degrading  would  be  wise  at  all. 

The  Chairman :  You  would  put  them  out  rather 
than  degrade  them? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Why? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  A  man  who  has  reached  the  rank  of 
a  commanding  officer  and  who  is  put  down  as  a 
patrolman  would  be  absolutely  worthless. 

Mr.  McAneny:  If  you  reduced  him  to  the  grade 
he  left  last? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  It  would  be  just  the  same.  No  cap- 
tain would  want  him.  He  would  be  a  sore  head 
and  an  unwilling  man  all  the  way  through.  If  a 
man  were  captain  of  a  certain  precinct  to-day  and 
was  reduced  to  be  a  sergeant  he  would  be  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  of  every  captain  he  would  serye  with. 

The  Chairman :  There  is  not  much  of  that  in  the 
army,  is  there? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  None  at  all.  An  officer  is  either 
cashiered  or  suspended.  Now,  in  addition  to  fin- 
ing a  man,  I  think  that  the  Commissioner  might 
ha  ye  the  power  to  suspend  a  man  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  months,  limiting  him  to  two  or  three  months. 
Now,  the  highest  penalty  is  fining  him  a  month's 

pay. 

Mr.  York :  They  haye  that  power  now.  There 
were  officers  suspended  during  our  administration. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Without  pay? 

Mr.  York:  Yes;  first  conyicted  of  the  offense 
charged  and  then  suspended.  We  suspended  a  cap- 
tain; we  found  a  captain  on  suspension  when  we 
went  into  office. 

Mr.  McAneny :  If  on  trial  you  dismissed  the 
charges  you  would  be  obliged  to  refund  the  entire 
amount  of  his  pay? 

Mr.  York  :  Yes,  we  should  do  that. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Major  Ebstein,  do  you  happen  to 
know  about  the  government  of  the  police  force  in 
London? 
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Mr.  Ebstein :  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKeen:  How  about  Berlin?  What  is  the 
head  of  the  force? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  In  Berlin  the  head  of  the  police 
force  is  the  Royal  President  of  Police. 

Mr.  McKeen :  That  is  a  cabinet  office? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  Well,  he  is  not  a  cabinet  officer,  but 
he  is  appointed  directly  by  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior and  responsible  directly  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  When  I  went  there  I  had  some  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  the  Mayor  of  Berlin,  and  I 
went  there  to  present  my  letters  and  found  that  he 
had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  police  and 
that  I  would  have  to  apply  for  information  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  or  the  Royal  President  of 
the  Police.  Then  under  him  a  chief  of  the  uniformed 
force  and  likewise  a  chief  of  the  criminal  bureau, 
which  is  what  they  call  the  fourth  section.  The 
men  themselves  are  taken  altogether  from  the  army, 
and  also  the  officers.  All  men  who  have  been  non- 
commissioned officers  in  the  army  are  taken  from 
there  for  trial  on  probation  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  and  if  they  fill  the  bill  they  appoint  them. 

The  Chairman :  Are  the  men  enlisted  for  a  period, 
as  in  the  army,  or  enlisted  for  life,  as  in  the  police 
force  here? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  I  will  have  to  refer  to  my  notes  on 
that  subject.  My  recollection  is  this:  That  for  a 
certain  period  after  appointment  their  contract 
can  be  cancelled  by  the  Police  Department  on  thirty 
days'  notice,  or  a  man  can  quit  on  thirty  days  notice, 
but  after  a  certain  number  of  years  the  position 
becomes  permanent.  If  he  has  served  ten  years  he 
can  only  be  dismissed  for  cause,  but  I  think  that 
during  five  or  ten  years  the  President  of  Police  or 
the  Chief  of  Police  can  notify  him  that  he  is  not 
required,  or  vice  versa. , 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  say  you  thought  it  would  be 
wise  to  increase  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. You  spoke  of  five  years  or  possibly  ten 
years.      How    about    a    life    tenure,    in    case    of 
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good  behavior?  A  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  practically  a  life  tenure.  Would  there  be  any 
objection  to  that? 

Mr.  Ebstein :  Yes,  I  think  there  might  be  a  grave 
objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Seligman :  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Ebstein:  Well,  you  might  have  a  man  who, 
after  a  certain  length  of  time,  would  become  not  as 
active  or  as  efficient  as  he  had  been,  and  yet  be 
perfectly  honest  and  straight-forward.  I  would 
limit  the  time.  I  believe  that  five  years  or  even 
ten  years  would  be  about  the  time.  He  might  be 
reappointed,  but  during  that  time  I  would  have 
him  removable  only  for  cause,  upon  trial.  In  that 
connection  I  would  also  say  that  I  believe  in  a 
compulsory  retiring  age  for  policemen.  I  believe 
the  age  limit  should  be  fixed  at  sixty-four  or  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  at  which  time  a  man  should  retire 
absolutely.  In  the  army  the  compulsory  retiring 
age  is  sixty-four.  That  would  take  everybody  in  the 
Police  Department.  While  the  Commissioner  now 
has  the  right  to  retire  a  man  after  sixty  years  of  age, 
it  exempts  the  veteran,  the  man  who  served  in  the 
civil  war.  In  the  army  that  does  not  excuse  a  man. 
He  is  the  very  fellow  it  puts  out. 

Mr.  Sturgis:  Has  the  Police  Commissioner  the 
right  to  retire  a  man  after  he  reaches  sixty  years  of 
age? 

Mr.  Ebstein:  At  sixty,  if  they  are  not  veterans, 
but  veterans  are  absolutely  free. 
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HON.    BERNARD    J.    YORK,  FORMER    PRESIDENT 
OF    THE    POLICE    BOARD. 

Mr.  Bernard  J.  York  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

When  I  received  Mr,  Osborn's  letter,  I  did  not 
know  just  exactly  what  I  was  expected  to  do  or 
say  when  I  came  here.  If  you  are  going  to  go  into 
a  long  discussion  of  what  our  ideas  of  the  Police 
Department  are,  that  is  one  thing.  If  the  idea  is 
to  concentrate  our  minds  on  what  we  believed  to  be 
its  faults,  and  where  we  think  the  remedies  may  be 
found,  that  is  another  thing. 

The  Chairman :  I  think  it  is  the  latter. 

Mr.  York :  If  we  are  going  to  start  out  by  con- 
ceding that  it  lias  faults,  we  ought  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge— not  a  suspicion — we  ought  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge that  those  faults  actually  exist — not  a  mere 
suspicion,  based  on  hearsay,  or  not  an  assumption 
that  everybody  connected  with  the  Police  Depart- 
ment is  dishonest.  If  we  assert  the  dishonesty  of 
an  individual  connected  with  the  Police  Department 
we  ought  to  take  something  more  than  somebody's 
say  so  to  make  that  a  fact  in  our  minds. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  statement  generally 
thrown  broadcast  that  the  Police  Department,  as  a 
department,  is  dishonest  or  corrupt.  My  experience 
teaches  me  that  it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  and 
when  you  take  the4  Police  Department,  consisting  of 
a  large  number  of  men — and  by  the  department  I  re- 
fer not  only  to  the  patrolmen,  but  to  everybody 
connected  with  it — when  you  take  that  department, 
as  a  whole,  you  have  to  expect  to  find  that  human 
nature  in  that  department  is  just  the  same  as  in 
any  other  walk  of  life,  and  those  who  are  charged 
with  this  administration  must  expect  to  deal  with 
just  the  same  weaknesses  of  human  nature  that  they 
would  expect  to  deal  with  in  any  other  position  in 
which  they  would  be  brought  in  contact  with  in  an 
equal  number  of  men. 

I  said  wre  are  not  fair  to  the  department  and  we 
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are  not  fair  to  ourselves  when  we  start  out  with  a 
notion  that  we  are  going  to  reform  something,  as- 
suming at  once  that  the  thing  we  are  going  to  re- 
form is  rotten  to  the  core.  That  is  a  mistake.  It  is 
unfair  to  the  men  who  constitute  the  department  as 
a  whole. 

That  there  are  dishonest  people  in  it  there  is  no 
question;  that  there  are  men  in  the  department 
who  are  known  to  those  who  have  had  dealings  with 
the  department  to  be  dishonest,  there  is  no  question. 
That  knowledge  may  be  of  such  a  character  that 
they  cannot  prove  the  actual  dishonesty  in  a  court, 
measured  by  the  rules  of.  legal  evidence,  but  they 
feel  and  know  and  have  conscious  knowledge  of 
their  own,  that  that  dishonesty  exists,  and  there- 
fore that  those  individuals  are  not  the  proper  per- 
sons to  belong  to  that  department.  The  question 
is  how  to  get  at  them. 

The  only  person  who  can  get  at  them  is  the  head — 
no  one  else.  You  can  frame  laws  to  reach  them, 
but  it  is  impracticable. 

Major  Ebstein  talks  about  a  longer  term.  That 
is  not  a  new  subject.  Mr.  McKeen  will  recall  his 
experience  in  the  Charter  Commission  and  will  re- 
member that  it  was  one  of  the  subjects  they  labored 
with  for  a  long  time — would  they  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  making  a  long  term  of  office  for  the  Com- 
missioner, would  they  shorten  his  term  or  would 
they  make  his  term  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the 
Mayor,  or  would  they  place  the  entire  responsibility 
on  him?  I  remember  I  had  the  pleasure  of  going 
before  him,  he  being  a  member  of  a  sub-committee, 
and  I  took  the  position  then  that  the  Commissioner 
should  not  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Mayor 
because  his  power,  to  some  extent,  would  be  in- 
terfered with  by  the  knowledge  that  lie  might  be  re- 
moved either  for  a  political  reason  or  for  any  rea- 
son he  might  choose  to  give. 

They  differed  with  me.  I  may  have  changed  my 
mind  since  then  and  concluded  that  they  were  right 
and  I  was  wrong. 
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But  you  are  getting  back  to  first  principles,  or 
rather,  to  a  principle  that  has  been  discussed  with 
reference  to  the  department  since  it  has  been  a  de- 
partment— that  is  the  tenure  of  office  of  its  head. 

In  the  first  place,  you  have  had  four  Commission- 
ers. They  were  originally  appointed  under  the  old 
Metropolitan  system  by  an  act  creating  the  board, 
and  their  successors  were  appointed,  as  they  were, 
by  the  Governor,  on  the  recommendation  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly. After  that  the  Metropolitan  system  was 
done  away  with  and  they  came  to  the  four-headed 
commission,  or  bi-partisan  commission,  as  it  was 
called,  and  which,  if  continued  as  an  absolutely 
bi-partisan  board  might  have  been  in  existence  to- 
day. The  terms  of  office  of  those  Commissioners 
were  for  four  years,  and,  to  guard  against  out- 
side influences,  I  think  they  could  only  be  re- 
moved by  the  Mayor  with  the  concurrence  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor. 

Now,  in  two  or  three  instances,  during  the  time 
these  boards  were  in  existence,  it  occurred  that  the 
Mayor  sought  to  remove  and  the  Governor  would 
not  permit  him  to.  What  influences  operated  upon 
one  or  the  other  you  are  only  left  to  guess,  and  we 
can  probably  guess  correctly  that  the  influences  that 
were  operating  upon  the  Mayor  were  different  from 
the  influences  operating  upon  the  Governor. 

Then  you  come  down  to  the  Charter  of  the 
greater  city.  The  Commissioners  that  drafted  the 
original  Greater  New  York  Charter — I  do  not  refer 
to  the  amended  one  of  1901,  but  the  one  of  1897 — 
provided  that  a  bi-partisan  board  should  hold  office 
for  four  years,  or,  one,  two,  four  and  six 
years,  a  Commissioner  going  out  every  second 
year — that  is  what  it  would  have  amounted 
to  in  the  end — and  they  provided  that  those 
Commissioners  should  be  removable  for  the 
first  six  months  of  their  term  by  the  Mayor,  without 
cause,  or  without  assigning  any  reason.  He  ap- 
pointed four  Commissioners  and  he  removed  two  of 
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them?  Yon  may  say  that  he  removed  them  because 
he  had  good  reason.  Someone  else  may  say  that  he 
removed  them  because  there  was  a  disagreement 
between  two  individuals  who  had  not  any  relation 
to  the  Police  Department  at  all.  Possibly  some  of 
those  who  know  something  about  the  condition 
would  be  able  to  explain  it.  I  cannot  give  the  rea- 
son; I  do  not  know  the  reason;  I  have  never  been 
informed  of  it.  I  was  not  in  the  room  at  the  time. 
But  the  two  men  were  removed.  They  had  not  done 
anything  that  would  justify  the  removal  at  that 
time,  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  department  was 
concerned,  because  I  think  it  is  conceded  that  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  department  during  1898, 
gambling  ceased  to  exist  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  about  that — there 
were  no  wheels  run  or  anything  turned.  It  did  not 
continue  that  way,  unfortunately.  Coming  back  to 
the  question  of  ten  years,  you  have  all  this  ex- 
perience before  you,  and  which  plan  is  the  best? 

Then,  there  is  this  question :  If  you  propose  to 
make  the  term  of  the  Police  Commissioner  five  or 
ten  years,  without  the  power  of  removal  vested  any- 
where, you  are  going  to  separate  him  from  the 
responsibility  that  belongs  to  the  local  administra- 
tion in  control  of  the  city  government  for  the  time 
being. 

Mr.  Seligman :  What  do  you  say — without  the 
power  of  removal? 

Mr.  York :  If  you  should  put  him  there  with- 
out the  power  of  removal  for  any  length  of  time — 
two,  four  or  more  years,  without  the  power  vested 
in  the  Mayor,  if  you  please,  to  remove  without  as- 
signing any  reason  for  it,  then  you  make  him  inde- 
pendent of  the  local  administration.  Then  the  ad- 
ministration can  say,  no  matter  what  the  conditions 
in  the  Police  Department  may  be,  "That  is  not  our 
fault;  you  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  that."  The 
result  will  be  that  you  will  have  to  go  to  the  Court 
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or  the  grand  jury  or  somewhere  else  to  bring  about 
a  removal. 

Now,  Byrnes,  during  his  time  believed — I  am  stat- 
ing this  on  hearsay,  but  I  guess  it  is  correct — I  think 
Mr.  Byrnes  was  unquestionably  a  capable  officer — 
while  in  the  department,  he  believed  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  separation  between  what  is  known  as 
the  uniformed  force  and  the  administrative  de- 
partment, and  through  him  there  was  passed  the 
law  which  made  the  Chief  of  Police  the  real  head  of 
the  department.  What  they  sought  to  do  in  that 
act  was  to  divide  the  uniformed  force,  putting  the 
chief  at  the  head  of  that  and  creating  a  Board  of 
Police  Commissioners  who  should  practically  be  the 
administrators  of  the  department  They  gave  that 
hoard  the  right  to  retire  the  chief  upon  a  pension, 
by  unanimous  vote,  or  by  a  vote  of  the  majority, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Mayor. 

They  did  not  go  far  enough  in  that.  They  pro- 
vided that  no  promotion  could  be  made  except  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  chief.  They  placed  the 
power  of  transfer  absolutely  in  the  chiefs  hands, 
they  provided  that  roundsmen  might  be  appointed 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  and  in  cer- 
tain cases  they  could  be  made  permanent  if  he 
recommended  it.  In  other  words,  they  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chief  of  Police  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  uniformed  end  of  the  department,  plac- 
ing, of  course,  a  supervisory  power  in  the  Commis- 
sioners. That  was  evidently  intended  to  separate 
the  two  parts,  but  it  did  not  separate  them  except 
in  theory.  When  it  came  to  a  matter  of  practice 
there  was  still  that  power  in  the  Commissioners 
that  was  a  terror  over  the  chief,  anyhow.  It  did 
not  work  as  it  was  intended  to,  for  many  reasons 
that  might  be  stated. 

Then  they  went  away  from  that  in  this  charter 
and  they  created  a  single-headed  commission  and 
they  made  him  Chief  of  Police.  In  theory  that  is 
all  right.  In  practice  it  is  wrong.  If,  by  Chief  of 
Police,  is  intended  the  head — he  should  be  the  head, 
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controlling  and  absolutely  responsible  for  whatever 
arose  in  the  department  or  with  whatever  the  de- 
partment is  charged.  But  he  should  have  the  right, 
if  he  has  not — I  do  not  say  that  he  has  not  it — 
to  designate  some  uniformed  officer  to  become  the 
responsible  instrument  through  which  the  uni- 
formed end  of  the  department  should  be  handled 
and  controlled  just  the  same  as  the  general  has  a 
subordinate  next  in  rank  and  he  holds  him  respon- 
sible for  his  division  or  corps,  as  the  case  may  be. 

You  should  not  call  one  man  a  chief  inspector 
and  the  second  man  an  inspector.  The  object  in 
abolishing  the  office  of  chief,  as  chief,  was  unques- 
tionably for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  an  indi- 
vidual— that  was  the  object  of  it — otherwise,  what 
reason  could  there  be  for  simply  saying  that  there 
should  not  be  a  chief  in  the  department?  That  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  you  could  not  have  a 
superintendent  in  your  factory,  but  you  should  call 
him  a  foreman.  I  have  always  assumed  that  the 
object  in  eliminating  the  word  "chief"  from  the  de- 
partment was  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  some- 
thing else. 

Here  is  the  objection  that  you  will  find  to  this 
matter  of  lengthening  the  term.  In  a  concrete  way, 
it  might  be  put  thus :  Do  you  want  to  hold  the  ad- 
ministration— by  the  administration  I  mean  the 
man  who  is  mayor,  and  I  mean  the  organization  or 
the  party  or  whatever  name  you  may  choose  to  give 
it  that  puts  him  there — do  you  want  to  hold  them  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  conduct  and  administra- 
tion of  the  force  of  your  city  for  a  term,  or  do  you 
want  to  put  them  in  such  a  position  that  they  can 
hold  up  their  finger  and  say,  "We  are  not  respon- 
sible for  that.''  To  my  mind,  there  is  a  question 
as  to  whether  you  are  not  going  into  a  greater  evil 
by  undertaking  to  do  that  than  you  have  now.  be- 
cause a  change  in  the  office  of  commissioner  of  po- 
lice does  not  make  any  difference.  There  is  no  man 
living  to-day  and  no  man  who  will  live  to-morrow 
who  will  ever  learn  the  inner  workings  of  the  Police 
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Department  in  two  years,  if  lie  undertakes  to  man- 
age the  uniformed  end  of  it.  A  thing  of  that  kind 
is  not  within  the  range  of  possibility.  I  do  not 
care  what  a  man's  ability  may  be. 

I  do  not  want  to  reflect  upon  Commissioner  Mc- 
Adoo,  nor  to  say  that  he  is  not  a  thoroughly  honest 
and  efficient  man,  just  as  other  Commissioners  have 
been.  I  simply  mean  that  the  complexity  of  the 
department  is  such  that  no  man  can  be  expected  to 
learn  all  of  it.  He  has  nearly  ninety-six  different 
sub-departments,  scattered  all  over  this  greater  city, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  and  control  over  all  of  thorn,  and  he  should 
not  be  expected  to  do  it,  and  under  any  reasonable 
application  of  any  principle  that  might  be  applied 
to  the  department,  no  man  will  attempt  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Is  not  that  the  very  weakness  of 
the  situation?  As  you  just  said,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  well-intentioned  man  in  two  years  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  the  system. 

Mr.  York :  Let  him  go  out,  if  his  administration 
goes  out  and  let  the  other  man  come  in  after  him. 

The  Chairman :  What  Mr.  York  means,  and  I 
think  we  must  agree  that  he  is  right,  is  that  there 
is  no  tenable  middle  ground  between  having  the 
head  of  the  police,  as  such,  responsible  for  condi- 
tions, so  far  as  they  are  police  conditions,  and  hav- 
ing the  head  of  the  administration  responsible.  You 
must  take  your  choice  now.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, is  the  police  department  the  city  government, 
or  when  you  speak  of  responsibility  for  the  force 
of  the  city,  do  you  necessarily  mean  responsibility 
for  the  conditions  of  its  quasi-military  force,  or  is  it 
only  an  arm  of  the  government,  as  the  army  is  of 
the  nation? 

Mr.  York :  That  is  the  same  question  they  have 
been  discussing  for  years.  If  you  are  going  to 
eliminate  the  police  department,  it  is  only  a  step 
to  go  to  another  department  and  eliminate  the 
water  department  and  so  on. 
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Mr.  Seligman :  Except  that  in  those  departments 
there  is  not  so  much  opportunity  for  graft. 

Mr.  York :  You  can  make  laws,  but  they  will  not 
make  men  honest. 

The  Chairman :  I  am  not  inclined  to  think,  Mr. 
Seligman,  that  this  Committee  is  appointed — if  it 
is,  I  certainly  should  not  have  accepted  its  chair- 
manship— to  enter  upon  any  such  illusory  pursuit 
as  the  pursuit  of  information  as  to  graft. 

Mr.  Seligman :  No,  but  there  is  a  general  feeling, 
if  possible,  to  take  the  Police  Department  out  of 
politics. 

Mr.  York  :  You  want  me  to  give  you  my  idea?  Do 
not  misunderstand  me  when  I  state  this,  nor  get  the 
idea  that  I  am  either  for  or  against  an  increase  of 
the  term  of  the  Police  Commissioner.  But  I  say, 
and  Mr.  Fox  puts  it  a  little  better  than  I  do,  that 
you  must  determine  the  question  as  to  whether  you 
will  fix  the  responsibility  and  you  will  take 
from  the  citizen  the  power  to  control  it  by  making 
the  Mayor  responsible,  or  whether  you  will  go  back 
to  the  conditions  that  existed  forty  years  ago  in 
this  city,  and  which  were  not  satisfactory.  You 
can  correct  them  now.  Under  the  condition  which 
you  have  now,  there  is  no  question  about  your 
ability  to  correct  conditions,  because  you  hold  one 
man  responsible.  The  moment  you  make  a  man  ir- 
removable for  four  or  five  years,  without  any  abso- 
lute and  uncontrolled  power  of  removal — charges? 
It  is  useless  to  talk  about  charges.  You  cannot  re« 
move  a  man  occupying  as  high  a  position  as  a  Police 
Commissioner  on  charges  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman:  Only  an  election  will  do  that? 

Mr.  York  :  Yes.  That  is  a  view  that  I  take  of  the 
tenure  of  office  of  the  Commissioner.  Of  course, 
that  includes  the  tenure  of  office  of  his  deputies. 

Now  comes  the  question  as  to  whether  you  can 
have  the  right  to  remove  men  in  the  department 
without  the  right  of  review.  I  will  have  to  differ 
with  my  friends  who  maintain  that  position.  I  con- 
tend that  no  Commissioner  should  be  vested  with 
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any  such  power.  It  is  too  arbitrary  and  too  danger- 
ous. That  brings  in  very  forcibly  your  suggestion 
about  politics.  Somebody  has  said  that  there  is 
politics  in  the  church  as  well  as  in  the  Police  De- 
partment, and  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
get  any  where,  where  there  are  a  dozen  or  more 
people,  where  politics  do  not  mix  in. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  criminal 
matters.  For  twenty-five  years  before  I  went  into 
the  Police  Department  I  was  Clerk  of  the  Criminal 
Court  in  Brooklyn,  in  Kings  County,  and  during 
that  time  I  practically  supervised,  as  far  as  the 
clerk  of  a  court  can  supervise,  criminal  matters  in 
that  county,  and  necessarily  I  had  a  large  amount 
of  experience  with  policemen.  I  had  been  some- 
what active  in  politics  for  a  portion  of  the  time 
and  I  acquired  certain  acquaintance  with  that 
branch  of  the  service  also. 

After  it  had  been  determined  that  I  was  to  go 
into  the  Police  Department,  good  friends  in  New 
York  here  said  to  me,  "You  want  to  be  very  careful 
when  you  go  there."  I  said,  'What  is  the  trouble?" 
"Well,  one  of  the  troubles  is  that  the  Courts  are  a 
little  bit  prejudiced  against  you — I  mean  against 
the  department.  They  dismiss  men  up  there,  they 
try  men  up  there  for  one  thing  and  dismiss  them 
for  another." 

Now,  that  was  conveyed  to  me  indirectly  from 
what  I  might  have  considered  an  Appellate  Division 
ruling.  It  came  from  persons  who  were  there — 
not  directly,  but  it  came,  and  it  came  right.  It 
caused  me  to  look  into  the  matter  somewhat  care- 
fully, and  I  did. 

I  was  the  only  lawyer  in  the  original  board  and 
we  made  a  ruling  that  no  dismissal  should  be  made 
on  any  complaint  unless  the  evidence  was  submitted 
to  me  before  dismissal.  That  rule  was  carried  out 
during  the  life  of  the  first  board,  the  first  six 
months,  and  as  far  as  three  of  the  members  of  the 
board  were  concerned,  it  was  carried  out  during  the 
entire  life  of  the  board.  I  examined  as  carefully  as  I 
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could  every  case  where  a  dismissal  followed.  And 
1  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  there  were  three 
persons  restored  by  the  Courts  who  were  tried  under 
circumstances  that  I  have  stated  and  yet  that  board 
received  some  very  severe  condemnation  in  the 
public  press  by  reason  of  its  policy  to  try,  etc. 

Now  there  were  a  large  number  of  reinstatements 
ordered  during  1898,  in  which  the  name  of  York  ap- 
peared in  the  reports.  Those  were  all  cases  arising 
in  the  preceding  administration.  In  some  instances 
they  went  back  as  far  as  the  Martin  administra- 
tion, but  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  that  came 
in  under  the  title  of  The  People,  under  the  relation 
of  somebody  against  York  were  cases  involving  the 
reorganization  of  the  department  in  the  greater 
city,  cases  arising  in  Queens  County  and  in  towns 
in  Queens  and  Richmond  Counties,  and  a  number 
of  other  cases  of  that  kind,  so  that  there  was  con- 
siderable litigation  and  a  considerable  number  of 
what  were  not  technically  restorations,  but  which 
were  in  reality  recognitions  of  rights  that  accrued 
to  people  in  these  outlying  townships,  which  had 
been  brought  into  the  greater  city. 

I  think  I  tried  1,900  cases  in  one  year  in  the  Po- 
lice Department  myself.  Without  pretending  to 
be  accurate  as  to  the  number,  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  of  that  1,900  there  were  not  25  or  30  that 
were  entitled  to  be  considered  as  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Trial  Commissioner,  or  in  which  the 
officers  deserved  dismissal. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  has  been  any  change  in 
the  number  of  trials  on  complaints  in  the  Police 
Department.  The  chances  are  that  the  proportion 
has  run  along  for  several  years  about  the  same. 
The  New  York  calendar  in  our  time  would  average 
from  70  to  80,  and  the  Brooklyn  calendar  from  15 
to  25  a  week.  Figuring  that  up,  it  would  bring 
you  somewhere  around  4,500  or  5,000  cases  a  year. 
I  venture  to  say  that  2  per  cent,  of  those  cases  would 
be  a  very  large  number  to  consider  as  worthy  of  ex- 
amination with  a  view  to  dismissal. 
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Now,  of  those  persons  who  were  tried  by  me  as 
Commissioner  and  dismissed,  two  were  restored. 
One  was  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  charged  with 
participating  in  the  taking  of  a  watch.  The  Ap- 
pellate Division  disagreed  with  me  upon  the  facts 
and  they  restored  him.  Now  they  may  be  right 
and  I  may  be  wrong.  I  thought  I  Avas  right,  but  I 
have  not  any  complaint  with  the  Appellate  Division 
for  differing  with  me.  That  was  their  province  and 
their  right. 

I  want  to  say  also  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
the  Courts  have  been  very  extreme  or  very  hard 
in  reference  to  the  acts  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
department.  No  man  can  read  the  reports  of  the 
cases  as  a  whole  and  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  as  a  rule  they  have  been  very  fair.  Now, 
this  last  decision,  this  Garvey  decision,  as  it  is 
called,  does  not  decide  anything  new,  and  yet  there 
ie  a  great  deal  of  fuss  made  about  it  in  the  press. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  new  in  the  decision, 
except  that  the  Commissioner  had  a  right  to  act  on 
a  case  regardless  of  what  the  opinion  of  the  deputy 
who  tried  it  was.  That  is  all  there  is  in  it.  The 
rest  is  all  obiter. 

Mr.  McAneny :  The  language  that  the  papers  have 
quoted  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  a  case  in 
148  N.  Y. 

Mr.  York:  You  find  that  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
running  all  the  way  back,  has  never  undertaken  to 
interfere  with  'the  trial  Commissioner  when  there 
was  evidence  in  the  case  that  would  sustain  his 
finding.  In  a  $100  case  that  comes  up,  they  are 
obliged  to  enforce  that  rule. 

The  Chairman:  But  they  are  reviewing  from  a 
judicial  standard,  set  by  a  judicial  officer.  Here 
they  are  attempting  to  apply  a  judicial  standard 
to  a  disciplinary  standard. 

Mr.  York :  That  may  be  true.  I  want  to  say  that 
my  first  few  months'  experience  in  the  department 
led  me  to  feel  that  the  Courts  were  not  treating  us 
right,  because  they  were  piling  cases  in  every  day. 
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I  found  that  one  of  the  causes  that  led  up  to  that 
was,  that  under  the  Roosevelt  Board — we  always 
call  the  board  by  the  President's  name — they  had 
tried  cases  without  swearing  witnesses,  and  the 
Court  held  that  that  was  not  a  trial,  and  therefore 
these  persons  were  put  back.  After  a  board  or  a 
Commissioner,  as  the  case  may  be,  goes  out  of  office, 
it  has  been  the  practice  among  the  lawyers  to  try 
to  get  in  their  fine  work,  they  try  to  see  whether 
they  cannot  find  a  flaw  or  something  or  other  in  the 
trial.  They  tried  to  work  that  on  us,  but  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  sat  down  on  it  by  holding  that 
while  our  record  did  not  show  that  the  witnesses 
were  sworn,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  sworn. 

Mr.  McAneny :  I  think  the  figures  show  that  nu- 
merically the  reinstatements  have  been  very  much 
exaggerated.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as  any  are  put 
back  on  apparent  technicalities,  so  long  as  the  man 
below  knows  that  it  can  be  done,  do  you  not  think 
it  is  a  constant  injury  to  the  moral  side  of  the  de- 
partment? 

Mr.  York :  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  McAnenv.  Be- 
cause  of  the  feeling  on  your  part  that  a  man  might 
say,  "Well,  the  Court  would  not  sustain  this  Com- 
missioner if  he  dismissed  me,"  you  are  going  to  the 
extreme  and  do  a  hardship  to  the  entire  force.  That 
seems  to  be  an  injustice,  no  matter  what  reason 
you  assign  to  it. 

Mr.McAneny:  I  do  not  mean  to  advocate  that 
view.     There  is  a  great  deal  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  York:  What  is  a  trial?  Y^ou  give  a  Commis- 
sioner, a  head  of  a  department,  the  right  to  try  a 
man,  and  after  trial  to  dismiss  him,  without  any 
review.  In  other  words,  his  act  is  final.  What  is 
the  use  of  wasting  time  trying  him?  He  knows 
what  he  is  going  to  do  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  be- 
fore he  goes  in  to  do  it,  because,  from  the  very  nature 
of  his  position,  he  must  know  the  circumstances 
surrounding  a  case,  unless  it  happens  to  be  a  citi- 
zen's complaint  that  comes  to  him  in  an  indirect 
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way.  He  knows  all  about  it  if  it  is  a  regular  police 
case.  . 

Take  a  case  arising  in  a  certain  precinct  here. 
It  is  full  of  disorderly  houses.  You  and  I  and  every 
other  citizen  knows  that  the  place  is  full  of  them, 
and  the  Commissioner  suddenly  makes  up  his  mind 
that  he  will  try  the  captain  of  that  precinct  for  per- 
mitting those  places  to  exist.  There  is  no  question 
about  his  ability  to  prove  the  existence  of  those 
places.  Well,  what  is  the  use  of  reviewing  his  act? 
Why  not  give  him  the  absolute  power  of  removal, 
without  any  trial? 

Are  you  going  to  give  the  power  to  the  Mayor? 
What  are  you  going  to  do?  Do  you  want  to  elimi- 
nate politics  entirely  from  the  department?  Where 
are  you  going  to  go  with  it?  Are  you  going  to  bring 
in  the  Corporation  Counsel's  assistance?  It  would 
be  folly  for  him  to  say,  "I  am  Commissioner,  and  I 
recommend  his  dismissal,  and  you  are  Mayor  and 
you  are  going  to  overrule  me."  Well,  I  will  resign 
if  I  have  any  manhood  in  me,  or  any  spunk  in  me. 
I  would  not  stay  there  and  you  would  not  want 
me  to,  and  you  would  think  less  of  me  if  I  would 
stay  there.  You  may  say,  "Smith  is  a  bad  fellow 
and  I  want  to  break  him."  "All  right,  send  the  pa- 
pers down  and  we  will  fix  it,"  That  is  all  there  is 
of  it. 

You  talk  about  politics.  Now,  let  me  tell  you 
that  politics  is  a  x^ry  subtle  matter.  Sometimes  a 
man  who  can  play  politics  cleverest  is  the  man  who 
is  not  supposed  to  be  playing  it  at  all.  You  talk 
about  police  politics.  They  have  some  clever  men 
in  there,  and  sometimes  the  cleverest  men  of  them 
get  to  the  top.  I  do  not  mean  the  Commissioners — 
I  am  speaking  of  the  uniformed  force.  Very  often 
they  fool  the  Commissioner,  and  the  result  is  that  it 
creates  in  the  Commissioner's  mind  a  feeling  of 
want  of  confidence  in  almost  everybody.  That  con- 
dition comes  around,  and  if  he  is  a  man  pretty  well 
trained  in  politics — and  by  being  trained  in  politics 
I  mean  trained  somewhat  in  the  inner  workings 
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of  human  nature — he  will  get  on  to  those  fellows.  If 
he  is  not  a  man  who  has  a  knowledge  of  that  class  of 
people  he  is  up  against  a  very  stiff  game.  If  he  is 
in  polities  he  knows  the  individual  before  he  comes 
in  the  door.  If  he  is  not,  he  does  not,  unless  he 
is  an  exceptional  individual. 

Commissioner  McAdoo  unquestionably  has  the 
same  feeling  as  any  other  upright  man  who  might 
occupy  his  position.  He  wants  to  do  what  is  right, 
and  to  bring  about  a  condition  in  the  department 
here  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  every  one  who 
wants  what  is  fair  and  right. 

A  Mayor  of  this  city  said  once  that  if  you  gave 
him  the  Police  Department  he  could  respond  as  to 
what  the  result  of  the  election  would  be.  Mayor 
Strong  said  that  the  Police  Department  elected  him, 
and  he  told  me  also  that  it  beat  him.  I  think  it 
elected  Mayor  Low  and  I  think  it  came  very  near 
beating  him — at  least  it  contributed  very  largely 
if  it  did  not. 

You  cannot  eliminate  politics.  You  might  as  well 
talk  of  eliminating  light  and  air.  There  is  not  any 
harm  in  politics.  Men  think  there  is  harm  in 
politics  in  connection  with  the  Police  Department, 
but  it  is  a  mistake.  If  a  man  feels  that  he  can  rely 
upon  those  who  are  in  politics  and  is  willing  to 
rely  upon  them  and  take  the  advice  that  can  be 
helpful  to  him  he  will  be  all  right.  If  a  man  who 
is  there  as  Commissioner  is  strong  enough  to  know 
when  he  is  getting  the  wrong  end  of  it  or  the  wrong 
advice  from  those  people,  he  is  safe  enough,  but  if 
you  are  going  to  put  a  weak  man  there,  who,  for  pur- 
poses of  his  own  or  for  purposes  of  others,  would 
turn  the  department  upside  down,  there  is  no  safety 
to  the  community  at  all.  It  is  better  to  have  half 
a  dozen  or  more  crooks  there.  They  cannot  do  any- 
body much  harm,  except  a  few. 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  York,  if  you  had  the  power  to 
dictate  any  change  in  the  law,  would  you  exercise 
that  power? 

Mr.  York:  If  I  could  make  any  change  in  the 
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law,  there  are  some  things  that  perhaps  I  would 
change.  Let  me  come  to  one  thing  before  it  slips 
from  my  mind.  That  is  this  detective  question. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  both  sides  of 
all  subjects  upon  that.  I  will  say  that  under  the 
four-headed  board,  the  Van  Wyck  board,  there  was 
never  a  change  in  the  Detective  Bureau,  until  with- 
in a  week  or  so  after  we  were  legislated  out,  when, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  there  were  a  few  ap- 
pointments made,  but  from  the  first  of  January, 
1898,  down  to  the  close  of  our  term,  in  1901,  there 
was  but  one  man  removed  from  the  Detective 
Bureau  and  only  two  if  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
who  were  appointed.  The  one  man  who  was  re- 
moved should  not  have  been  removed.  I  say  that 
frankly.  He  was  removed  because  of  a  feeling  exist- 
ing between  him  and  someone  else  who  was  in  the 
department — it  is  not  necessary  to  say  who  that 
person  was,  but  he  was  in  the  uniformed  force. 
That  was  not  discovered  until  after  the  removal 
and  then  the  opportunity  to  put  him  back  did  not 
present  itself. 

Two  men  were  appointed.  One  of  those  was  the 
man  known  as  the  "ten  thousand  dollar  officer. " 
He  caught  a  man  who  took  $10,000  out  of  a  bank 
in  Boston  and  he  arrested  him  on  a  New  York  Cen- 
tral train  and  he  was  offered  $10,000  to  let  him  go. 
He  would  not  do  it,  and  we  made  him  a  detective 
sergeant  the  next  morning.  There  was  another  man 
who  caught  a  burglar  of  some  kind — held  up  at  the 
point  of  a  pistol.  He  was  made  a  detective  sergeant 
the  next  morning.  I  think  they  were  the  only 
changes  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  and  a  half 
years  in  that  department.  There  was  a  change 
once  or  twice  in  some  of  the  sergeants — I  mean  by 
that  the  desk  sergeants — made  necessary  by  reason 
of  some  condition.  The  Detective  Bureau  was  never 
used  for  what  I  have  heard  called  here  the  moral 
side  of  the  police  business.  It  never  was  intended 
to  be  used  for  that  purpose,  and  in  my  judgment, 
it  should  not  be  used  for  such  a  purpose. 
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Mr.  Baldwin :  That  should  be  all  turned  over  to 
the  captains? 

Mr.  York :  Yes,  sir ;  it  has  no  business  in  the  De- 
tective Bureau.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Detective  Bu- 
reau here. 

In  Brooklyn  it  was  used  because  there  the  con- 
ditions are  different.  I  understand  it  is  Byrnes' 
view  and  the  view  of  most  of  the  persons  who  were 
brought  up  and  educated  in  that  branch  of  the  serv- 
ice, that  you  have  to  keep  the  detective  bureau  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  these  moral  questions  of 
gambling  houses,  disorderly  houses,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  enforcing  the  Excise  law. 

The  Chairman :  It  was  Byrnes'  view  to  keep  them 
separate? 

Mr.  York:  Yes,  and  during  our  administration 
they  were  kept  separate,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
the  men  who  are  in  the  detective  force  should  not 
be  brought  in  conflict  with  that  class  of  people.  It 
would  destroy  their  usefulness  for  all  other  pur- 
poses, because  of  the  little  graft — you  give  it  that 
name,  but  sometimes  it  does  not  deserve  it — I  mean 
because  of  a  glass  of  beer  or  a  cigar  or  something 
of  that  kind  that  they  might  get,  their  usefulness 
would  be  destroyed.  They  should  not  be  brought 
in  conflict  with  that  class  of  crime.  It  is  not  crime 
as  crime  is  known  in  the  detective  bureau.  It  is 
some  kind  of  a  moral  degradation  and  they  should 
be  kept  separate  from  it. 

We  sought  to  abolish  ward  men  when  we  went  in 
in  1898,  and  what  was  our  experience?  McCullagh 
had  a  notion, — and  McCullagh  was  a  good  officer, 
a  very  good  officer — he  had  a  notion  that  the  abol- 
ishment of  ward  men  and  the  substitution  of  a  cen- 
tral detective  bureau  would  be  a  good  thing.  When 
I  say  that  he  had  that  notion,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  he  was  fully  committed  to  it,  but  it  was  thought 
to  be  a  wise  thing  to  centralize  the  detective  force. 
That  involved  an  examination  of  what  is  called 
robbery  reports.  Well,  that  is  a  very  delusive  term, 
robbery  report.     If  you  take  a  robbery  report  made 
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out  at  a  station  house,  you  would  find  that  every- 
thing, is  robbery,  from  a  clothes  line  theft  up  to  the 
breaking  of  a  bank.  The  result  is,  you  have  sev- 
eral hundred  robberies,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  have  not  got  half  a  dozen  that  are  entitled  to 
the  dignity  of  that  name.  After  a  full  examina- 
tion of  the  matter  it  was  thought  to  be  unwise  for 
that  reason  and  also  for  the  reason  that  a  captain 
should  be  held  responsible  for  his  precinct — not 
partly  responsible,  but  absolutely  responsible  with- 
in his  jurisdiction.  His  responsibility  should  be 
just  the  same  as  a  chief  in  his,  or  the  Commissioner 
in  his.  The  moment  you  undertake  to  separate  it 
or  divide  it  in  any  way  at  all,  there  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  shift  the  responsibility. 

Now,  when  you  send  into  a  precinct  two  or  more 
plain  clothes  men,  or  in  other  words,  detectives, 
responsible  to  headquarters  and  not  responsible  to 
the  captain,  you  have  two  forces  operating  in  dif- 
ferent directions  although  they  are  there  for  the 
purpose  of  operating  in  the  same  direction.  The 
precinct  man  wants  the  credit  for  arrests,  he  wants 
the  credit  for  good  police  work  in  his  precinct.  The 
other  man,  the  headquarters  man,  wants  to  get  the 
credit  for  his  end  of  it.  The  result  is,  that  there  is 
a  clash  of  authority  at  once  and  there  is  also  a  re- 
lieving of  the  captain,  who  should  be  responsible, 
there. 

Under  our  regime,  the  appointment  of  plain 
clothes  men  or  ward  detectives  or  ward  men,  or 
whatever  term  you  choose,  was  not  in  the  hands  of 
headquarters.  Headquarters  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  The  captain  could  put  as  many  uniformed 
men  in  plain  clothes  as  he  chose.  All  he  had  to 
do  was  to  report  to  headquarters  the  next  morning 
how  many  men  he  had  in  plain  clothes  and  what 
they  were  there  for.  The  responsibility  was  his. 
General  Greene  changed  that  for  good  reasons.  I 
am  not  criticising  his  reasons. 

If  you  separate  the  detective  bureau,  if  you  con- 
fine it  directly  to  what  strictly  belongs  to  it  in  the 
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nature  of  detective  work,  and  organize  something 
else  to  take  care  of  the  moral  end — in  the  headquart- 
ers in  the  old  days  there  was  a  branch  called  cen- 
tral office  men.  Those  central  office  men  were  de- 
tectives but  not  detective  sergeants.  Their  number 
was  limited.  The  central  office  men  did  that  kind 
of  work.  The  chief  had  a  staff  that  he  called  tie- 
chief's  staff.  It  was  subsequently  organized  into 
what  was  called  the  headquarters'  squad.  These 
men  were  doing  the  moral  work  out  in  the  whole 
city.  They  were  overseeing,  if  you  choose,  the  pre- 
cinct men  or  working  in  concert  with  them. 

Now,  if  any  act  is  done  in  a  precinct  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  captain,  that  is  a  crime  against 
the  workings  of  the  department.  If  an  inspector 
goes  in  and  makes  a  raid  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  captain,  he  has  committed  a  crime  against 
the  captain.     So  it  is  all  along  the  line. 

The  captain  ought  to  be  absolutely  responsible 
for  everything  in  his  precinct.  Of  course  he  must 
have  supervision  and  control.  Under  a  system 
which  has  been  followed  in  the  department  for  a 
long  time,  the  captain  puts  down  every  Monday 
morning — I  think  it  is  now  semi-monthly  or 
monthly — "I  hereby  certify  that  there  are  no  disor- 
derly houses  in  my  precinct."  He  signs  his  name 
to  that.  Then  he  puts  down  a  list  of  suspected 
places.  He  says,  as  to  a  house  in  Forty-seventh 
Street,  that  Mary  Jones  is  suspected  of  keeping  an 
assignation  house  there,  or  a  house  of  prostitu- 
tion there.  Now  it  is  not  suspected.  It  is  known 
to  be  that,  but  he  says  it  is  suspected.  He  does 
not  dare  to  say  that  it  is  a  house  of  prostitution, 
because  the  moment  he  puts  his  name  down  there, 
and  says  it  is  a  house  of  prostitution,  you  can  go 
and  make  a  complaint  against  him  and  convict  him 
en  it. 

Something  has  been  said  about  officers  lying.  To 
some  extent  their  conditions  and  their  calling  com- 
pel them  to  do  it.  Some  of  the  ranking  officers 
came  to  me  and  advocated  the  abolishment  of  that 
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report,  but  it  had  been  there  since  time  immemorial, 
and  I' did  not  know  why  it  was  put  there,  because 
I  did  not  see  any  usefulness  in  it,  but  I  said,  "I  do 
not  know.  Everybody  who  preceded  me  was  in 
favor  of  continuing  that,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
will  take  the  responsibility  of  throwing  it  out." 
Yet  it  is  a  lie  and  if  he  told  the  truth  you  could 
convict  him  and  remove  him  on  his  own  report. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  How  would  it  do  to  hold  the  cap- 
tain simply  responsible  for  outward  order  and  to 
handle  from  another  quarter  those  things  that  are 
done  behind  the  blinds,  unless  they  do  not  make 
scandal? 

Mr.  York :  The  truth  is  that  we  are  dishonest 
with  ourselves.  You  might  as  well  recognize  that 
this  is  a  community  in  which  we  are  dishonest  with 
ourselves.  AY e  have  not  got  the  moral  courage  to 
stand  up  and  say  what  we  really  know  to  be  so. 
What  I  believe  is  this:  I  believe  that  you  gentle- 
men are  capable  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  good.  You 
have  public  confidence.  I  do  not  know  that  you  feel 
that  you  have  a  right  to  go  outside  of  your  juris- 
diction, so  to  speak,  and  deal  with  something  that 
does  not  belong  to  you,  and  yet  it  does  belong  to 
you,  in  a  measure.  Your  idea  is  to  provide  a  means 
for  improving  bad  conditions  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. Well,  you  ought  to  find  the  bad  conditions. 
1  want  to  say  that  I  gave  as  much  time  to  the  Police 
Department  for  the  three  and  one-half  years  I 
was  in  it,  as  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  give.  I 
took  full  charge  of  the  reorganization  of  it  in  the 
greater  city.  There  are  dishonest  men  in  the  de- 
partment. The  conditions  sometimes  breed  them. 
You  cannot  correct  that  by  legislation.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible.  The  only  way  that  can  be  cured, 
if  it  can  be  cured  at  all,  is  by  the  man  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  department.  Those  things  will 
come  in  gradually.  It  is  better  to-day  than  yester- 
day and  will  be  better  to-morrow  than  to-day  beyond 
any  question.     You  can  look  back  a  few  years  and 
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see  that  the  conditions  with  reference  to  the  social 
question  are  better  to-day  than  they  were1  then. 

You  talk  about  this  trouble  you  have  with  the 
social  evil.  They  only  have  that  in  a  few  precincts, 
and  if  you  put  a  man  in  control  of  the  Tenderloin 
precinct,  for  instance,  you  will  know  whether  he  is 
right  or  not  after  he  has  been  there  a  very  little 
while.  You  will  come  pretty  near  putting  your 
finger  on  the  man  who  is  not  right.  But  you  should 
not  put  your  finger  on  him  and  disgrace  him  unless 
you  were  reasonably  sure  that  he  was  wrong — I 
mean  in  the  grafting  matter.  The  mere  feeling  of 
suspicion  should  not  be  enough.  Still,  if  you  have 
your  suspicion  and  it  is  strong  enough  to  justify 
you,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  it.  How  many  pre- 
cincts in  this  city  have  this  bother  with  that  class  of 
persons?    Very  few. 

Mr.  Seligman :  We  have  had,  on  the  whole,  pretty 
good  Commissioners,  taking  them  all  through, 
haven't  we? 

Mr.  York :  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the 
tenure  of  office  had  been  ten  years  instead  of  two 
we  would  have  had  infinitely  better  results? 

The  Chairman :  That  brings  it  right  back  to  that 
question  again. 

Mr.  McAneny :  It  is  a  question  of  which  of  those 
men  you  would  have  had  for  the  ten  years. 

The  Chairman :  There  is  one  thing  you  said,  Mr. 
York,  and  that  is  that  this  Committee  is  in  position 
to  do  some  good.  Will  you  tell  us  how,  in  your  opin- 
ion, it  is  possible  for  this  Committee  to  do  good  to 
give  any  lasting  benefit  to  this  town?  I  do  not  want 
to  imply  that  I  doubt  that  we  can  do  it,  but  I  want 
your  view. 

Mr.  YTork :  Well.  I  have  not  given  any  particular 
thought  to  that  subject.  I  may  be  frank  enough  to 
say  that  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  suffer  with 
some  of  the  evils  which  we  have  in  the  department 
now  than  to  take  the  chances  of  putting  too  much 
power  into  any  single  man's  hands — not  that  the 
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man  you  have  there  to-day  would  use  that  power 
wrongfully,  but  you  cannot  guard  against  to- 
morrow. You  are  not  legislating  for  to-day.  If 
you  were,  you  could  settle  the  matter  very  quickly. 
Major  Ebstein  spoke  about  the  roundsmen.  Now, 
they  have  a  right  to  reduce  a  roundsman  to  patrol- 
man, but  the  moment  he  is  put  back  to  patrolman 
he  is  ostracized;  his  usefulness  is  almost  nil.  He 
immediately  occupies  a  class  by  himself.  He  has 
been  lifted  from  that  class.  While  he  was  in 
it  he  was  their  monitor  and  was  complaining 
against  them.  Once  he  goes  down  again  he  is  not 
recognized. 
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February  8 


COL.    J.     N.     PARTRIDGE,     FORMER     POLICE 
COMMISSIONER. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  you  wish  from  me, 
whether  there  are  any  particular  points  yon  wish 
me  to  touch  upon.  The  subject  has  been  pretty  well 
threshed  OYer  in  the  press,  in  the  reports  of  the 
meetings  here,  and  there  is  not  very  much  I  can  say 
except  to  emphasize  some  things  that  haYe  been  said 
that  seem  to  me  important,  and  my  reasons,  if 
wanted,  can  be  asked  for. 

In  the  first  place,  the  matter  of  the  term  of  the 
Commissioner  has  been  discussed  considerably.  I 
must  say  I  am  unqualifiedly  in  faYor  of  a  longer 
term.  In  two  years — and  that  is  practically  what 
it  is,  eYen  though  it  is  nominally  five  years — in  two 
years  a  Commissioner  hardly  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  force  and  the  routine  and  what  is  required 
and  what  he  is  to  do.  The  character  of  the  man  who 
should  be  appointed  to  hold  a  longer  term  should 
be  carefully  considered  and  steps  should  be  adopted 
which  would  insure  the  appointment  of  just  the 
right  kind  of  a  man. 

I  claim  that  such  a  man  should  be,  in  the  first 
place,  subseiwient  to  no  party,  either  political,  re- 
ligious or  industrial,  or  to  any  particular  class.  My 
experience  is,  not  only  in  the  Police  Department, 
but  in  other  Departments  where  I  serYed,  that  there 
is  a  constant  pressure  to  haYe  something  done,  and 
oftentimes  it  is  something  that  is  against  the  inter- 
est of  the  public,  but  Yery  strongly  in  the  interest 
of  some  party.  I  found  it  especially  so  in  1902  here  ; 
and  not  only  were  things  wanted  in  the  interest 
of  some  party,  but  of  many  parties.  The  Fusion 
moYement  complicated  things  a  great  deal.  There 
were  different  bodies  of  citizens  who  came  into  that 
moYement,  and  each  one  of  them  wanted  something 
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in  the  way  of  favors  or  suggested  some  special  meth- 
od of  operating  the  Department  which  would  be  in 
conflict  with  the  suggestions  that  came  from 
others,  and  it  would  make  .it  very  difficult  to  steer 
clear  of  complications— in  fact,  we  did  not  steer 
clear  of  them. 

How  to  get  such  a  man  appointed  I  don't  know. 
I  don't  think  that  either  political  party  would  be 
apt  to  nominate  such  a  man — certainly  the  party 
that  I  belong  to  would  not  be  very  apt  to ;  it  would 
be  very  apt  to  nominate  a  man  who  would  favor 
the  Republican  party.  And  I  think  the  same  is 
true  of  the  Democratic  party,  although  we  have  an 
illustration  now  of  a  man  who  is  doing,  I  think,  re- 
markably good  service  to  the  city. 

Mr.  Seligman:  You  believe  in  the  Mayor  nomi- 
nating him? 

Mr.  Partridge:  I  don't  see  how  you  can  have 
anybody  but  the  Mayor.  At  the  same  time  I  see 
that  difficulty  is  liable  to  follow  nomination  by  the 
Mayor. 

Mr.  Fox:  You  mean  appointment?  You  might 
mean  to  make  it  an  elective  office. 

Mr.  Partridge :  No,  I  don't.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  great  mistake. 

Mr.  Seligman :  How  long  a  term  would  you  sug- 
gest? 

Mr.  Partridge:  I  should  say  not  less  than  ten 
years.  I  would  make  it  a  lifetime,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  if  he  did  not  die  before  he  was  62  or  64 
he  should  go  out ;  and  I  would  make  that  provision, 
as  I  do  later  on,  apply  to  every  policeman  in  the 
Department — I  would  make  their  retirement  ab- 
solute, make  it  necessary  and  positive,  as  it  is  in 
the  army  and  navy  to-day. 

Before  that  rule  was  fixed  in  the  army  and  navy, 
when  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  President  to  retire 
a  man,  when  his  retiring  age  was  nearing,  he  would 
begin  to  use  his  influence  with  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  or  Navy,  as  the  case  might  be,  to 
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have  his  service  continued,  to  get  shore  duty,  to 
get  as  light  work  as  he  could,  and  at  the  same  time 
get  full  pay.  But  I  am  told  the  moment  the  time 
was  fixed  at  62  in  the  navy  and  64  in  the  army 
troubled  ceased,  and  now  the  moment  a  man  reaches 
his  64th  birthday  in  the  army,  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  would  not  make  him  remov- 
able unless  for  neglect  of  duty? 

Mr.  Partridge:  I  would  make  him  removable 
only  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  then  by  some  court. 
I  don't  think  I  would  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mayor  or  the  Governor.  I  think  I  would  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  courts,  where  probably  we  would 
get  a  more  just  decision  of  the  case  and  a  fairer  trial 
of  the  merits  of  the  case ;  because,  if  the  Mayor  ap- 
points a  Commissioner  he  would,  unless  he  has  some 
dislike  for  him,  naturally  be  with  him;  and  if  the 
Governor  were  of  the  same  political  party  he  would 
naturally  lean  toward  him.  I  think  the  judges, 
who  are  serving  for  a  longer  term,  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  fair  in  judging  the  merits  of  the  case.  It 
seems  to  me  so.  I  may  be  in  error.  But  I  would 
make  his  tenure  as  secure  as  I  possibly  could,  pro- 
vided he  performed  his  duties  properly  and  right, 
though  I  would  not  let  him  stay  beyond  62  or  64, 
whichever  age  was  fixed  for  the  rest  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Speaking  of  the  character  of  the  man,  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  something  Mr.  Frank  Moss 
is  reported  to  have  said  about  the  personality  of 
the  man  who  should  hold  that  office ;  and  if  you  will 
permit  me,  I  would  like  to  read  it  and  impress  it 
upon  you : 

"It  is  cruel  to  put  a  man  in  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner who  lacks  the  necessary  knowledge  of 
the  police  force,  its  history,  personnel,  tradition 
and  spirit,  who  lacks  also  independent  means  of 
obtaining  information,  and  who  lacks  the  necessary 
personal  qualification  for  the  peculiar  responsi- 
bilities of  the  post.    If  the  man  can  be  found  who 
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has  this  knowledge  and  who,  with  it,  possesses  the 
courage,  industry  and  patience,  and  who  would  de- 
vote himself  to  the  work,  providing  he  has  the  gift 
of  judging  human  nature  and  controlling  human 
instruments,  the  highest  possible  results  can  be  ob- 
tained." 

I  believe  that  the  nearer  you  get  to  those  quali- 
fications in  a  Police  Commissioner  the  better  your 
Commissioner  will  be. 

He  ought  to  have  a  salary  larger  than  the  pres- 
ent Commissioner  gets — I  should  say,  $10,000  or 
£12,000.  If  a  man  has  all  those  qualifications,  he  is 
worth  it,  and  more,  too. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  Chief  of  Police.  That 
position  was  abolished — I  think  Mr.  McKeen  knows 
more  about  it  than  I. 

Mr.  McKeen :  It  was  abolished  on  February  22, 
1904. 

Mr.  Partridge:  In  connection  with  the  change 
of  the  Charter,  the  duties  of  the  Chief  of  Po- 
lice were  thrown  upon  the  Commissioner.  That 
was  a  mistake.  There  should  be  a  Chief  of  Police 
taken  from  the  uniformed  force.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  detail  of  an  inspector  who  is  called  the 
Senior  Inspector,  to  fill  that  place,  quite  fills  the 
bill.  He  does  not  have  the  standing  with  the  rest 
of  the  force;  neither  does  he  feel  quite  as  secure 
in  the  tenure  of  that  office  as  a  man  would  if  he 
were  the  Chief  of  Police. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Why  was  that  abolished,  Mr.  Mc- 
Keen?   Do  you  recollect? 

Mr.  McKeen :  To  get  rid  of  Devery.  Instead  of 
that,  they  made  him  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Partridge :  I  think  another  reason  was  that 
the  Chief  of  Police  before  that  office  was  abolished 
had  a  great  many  powers,  without  the  Commis- 
sioner having  the  power  to  interfere.  Now,  I 
would  have  a  Chief  of  Police  and  would  give  him 
full  authority  over  the  uniformed  force  and  de- 
tectives, with  power  to  make  assignments  and 
transfers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
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sioner  always;  but  the  matters  of  appointments, 
promotions  and  dismissals  I  would  leave  as  now 
with  the  Commissioner.  I  think  that  is  the  place 
where  they  should  be. 

Mr.  Fox:  Would  you  give  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner to  the  rank  from  which  he  was  taken? 

Mr.  Partridge:  Well,  I  have  said  so.  There 
ought  to  be  power  somewhere;  and  perhaps  what 
I  have  said  later  on  might  be  subject  to  some  modi- 
fication. 

I  first  speak  of  those  points  that  involve  changes 
in  the  statutes.  There  is  a  Patrolmen's  Associa- 
tion, and  as  it  exists  to-day  that  association, 
through  political  and,  I  believe,  financial  influence, 
thwarts  the  efforts  of  the  Commissioner  to  secure 
efficiency  and  discipline;  and  I  believe  that  asso- 
ciation should  be  abolished.  I  don't  see  anything 
in  the  rules  of  the  Department  that  touch  it  di- 
rectly. Just  how  it  should  be  abolished  I  don't 
know.  I  know  this  suggestion  has  been  made,  but 
I  think  it  is  open  to  objection — that  police  officers 
should  be  deprived  of  their  votes  for  municipal 
officers.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  cannot  be  con- 
stitutional. It  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  practic- 
able to  prohibit  any  member  from  taking  any  part 
in  politics  other  than  casting  his  vote  and  perform- 
ing such  duties  about  the  booths  as  the  law  re- 
quires, and  to  punish  by  dismissal  any  violation 
of  this  rule.    Now,  I  don't  see  any  such  rule. 

Mr.  Gherardi  Davis :  There  is  a  provision  in  the 
Charter  that  practically  covers  that.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  they  cannot  belong  to  any  clubs  for  po- 
litical purposes,  nor  are  they  allowed  to  ask  a 
man  to  contribute  for  any  political  purposes. 

Mr.  Partridge:  I  don't  know  whether  you  can 
make  that  any  stronger.     It  is  not  enforced. 

Mr.  McAneny:  I  don't  think  you  can.  It  is  a 
question  of  following  up  the  practices  of  the  as- 
sociations. 

Mr.  Partridge:     I  know  it  has  always  been  my 
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aim  wherever  I  have  had  to  deal  with  firemen  or 
policemen  or  men  in  the  State  employ,  to  encour- 
age them  to  keep  out  of  politics,  and  that  in  some 
measure  has  been  successful.  I  have  not  been  abso- 
lutely successful,  because  my  terms  of  office  have 
expired  before  I  have  accomplished  all  I  wanted  to ; 
but  I  believe  if  you  have  a  Commissioner  in  for 
a  long  time  it  would  be  very  much  easier  for  him 
to  take  the  men  out  of  politics.  I  think  a  large 
part  of  the  men  would  rather  be  out.  They  don't 
want  to  meddle  with  it ;  they  prefer  to  be  let  alone 
and  to  simply  be  allowed  to  cast  their  vote  and  to 
do  whatever  duties  the  laws  require  at  the  polls. 
But  if  there  is  any  way  out  of  it,  it  would  be  a 
blessed  thing  to  do  away  with  the  association.  It 
really  is  ahead  of  the  Commissioner  in  the  control 
of  the  Department. 

I  remember  when  I  was  there,  a  delegation  waited 
upon  me  in  reference  to  the  three-platoon  matter. 
They  came  unannounced  when  I  was  busy.  I  sent 
word  out  to  them  that  I  could  not  see  them  that 
day,  that  they  would  have  to  come  again.  They  im- 
mediately ran  to  the  Mayor  and  said  I  had  refused 
to  see  them  and  tried  to  make  a  feud  between  the 
Mayor  and  myself.  I  don't  think  the  Mayor  un- 
derstood who  or  what  they  were,  but  he  gave  them 
so  much  encouragement  that  they  were  the  bane  of 
my  life  for  a  year. 

They  know  what  they  can  get  through  the  pol- 
iticians, and  with  the  money  that  they  can  raise — 
?10  apiece  among  6,000  men  is  f  60,000— and  it  is 
credibly  stated  that  they  raised  $90,000  for  the 
introduction  of  the  three-platoon  system  in  1901, 
and  I  believe  they  did. 

As  I  said  before,  I  would  make  the  retirement  of 
officers  at  a  given  age — either  62  or  64 — compul- 
sory, and  that  would  include  everybody  from  the 
Chief  of  Police  and  the  Commissioner  down. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  spoke  of  an  association.  Is 
that  the  Patrolmen's  Association? 

Mr.  Partridge:    That  is  what  they  call  the  Pa- 
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trolmen's  Association.    That  is  the  one  that  makes 
the  mischief. 

Mr.  Seligman :    Not  the  roundsmen  or  the  others? 

Mr.  Partridge:  They  have  other  associations, 
but  this  is  so  much  larger  that  it  is  the  one  that 
does  the  greater  mischief,  and  if  it  could  be  gotten 
out  of  the  way  the  others  would  naturally  follow. 
The  others  are  just  as  bad  at  heart  and  in  intent, 
but  they  are  not  large  enough  to  wield  the  influ- 
ence that  the  Patrolmen's  Association  wields. 

The  Detective  Bureau  needs  overhauling  from 
top  to  bottom.  There  are  a  great  many  men  in 
there  to-day  that  are  detectives  only  in  name.  They 
were  put  there  for  personal  reasons,  many  of  them ; 
and  while  I  was  there  I  had  an  opinion  from  the 
Corporation  Counsel,  Mr.  Rives,  and  acting  on  that 
I  returned  150  of  them  to  the  rank  of  patrolmen 
and  put  them  out  on  the  streets.  They  were  re- 
turned by  the  Courts  to  my  successor,  General 
Greene — every  one  of  them — and  he  had  to  take 
them  and  do  the  best  he  could  with  them. 

In  remodeling  the  Detective  Bureau  it  seems  to 
me  that  two  or  three  things  ought  to  be  done  if  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  think  the  force  need  be  very  large. 
I  think  it  could  be  very  properly  divided  into  two 
or  three  classes,  with  a  class  at  the  top  composed 
of  the  very  best,  the  experts,  say  ten  or  fifteen  of 
them,  pretty  well  paid  men,  and  then  a  second  class 
not  so  large,  and  a  larger  class  at  the  bottom — 
larger  numerically.  I  would  give  to  the  Commis- 
sioner the  power  of  recommendation  to  the  Chief  of 
Detectives  to  reduce  any  man  in  the  Detective  Bu- 
reau from  one  grade  to  the  other  and  to  return  any 
of  them  to  patrol  duty  if  circumstances  warranted 
it.  At  present  those  detectives  can  only  be  taken 
from  the  uniformed  force — about  as  bad  a  place  as 
there  can  be  to  take  them  from,  because  they  are  so 
well  known.  I  think  the  Commissioner  should  have 
authority  to  recruit  his  forces  in  some  measure 
from  outside  of  the  Department,  always  within 
limits  and  within  his  judgment.  I  question  whether 
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it  would  be  wise  to  recruit  an  entire  Detective 
Bureau  from  outside,  because  I  think  that  would 
make  antagonism  between  the  Detective  Bureau 
and  the  uniformed  force.  But  I  think  a  few  men 
for  special  work  should  be  put  in  from  time  to  time, 
temporarily,  to  stay  on  as  long  as  they  were  needed 
and  then  put  out. 

The  matter  of  discipline  is  a  very  important  one. 
I  believe  that  the  Commissioner  should  have  power 
to  reduce  from  one  grade  to  the  next  lower  when 
charges  have  been  proven  and  a  fair  trial  has  been 
given;  and,  as  I  have  just  said,  I  would  give  him 
the  power  to  remand  the  detective  to  patrol  duty 
for  cause. 

I  don't  believe  in  excessive  money  fines,  though 
I  see  it  has  been  suggested  by  somebody  that  the 
limit  of  thirty  days'  fine  is  not  adequate.  My  rea- 
sons are  these :  a  patrolman  or  uniformed  officer  is 
fined  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  days'  pay,  and  not  only 
is  the  officer  himself  punished,  but  his  wife  and 
family  are  punished,  and  sometimes  it  makes  great 
trouble  at  home  and  results  in  breaking  up  the  man 
and  making  a  very  poor  officer  of  him.  Further- 
more, if  the  fine  is  too  heavy  the  man  is  not  going 
to  pay  it  himself,  but  is  going  to  get  it  by  black- 
mail out  of  somebody  else. 

Now  I  know  of  an  instance  that  occurred  a  few 
months  ago.  An  officer  was  caught  at  2  or  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning  stepping  into  a  milk  store  and  get- 
ting a  glass  of  milk.  He  was  fined,  I  think,  three 
days'  pay — a  pretty  good  price  for  a  glass  of  milk, 
and  particularly  under  the  circumstances — the 
tour  of  duty  is  eight  hours.  If  I  had  been  the  man 
who  caught  him  I  should  not  have  seen  him.  But 
the  moment  the  man  was  fined  the  three  days'  pay 
he  said,  "Well,  I  don't  pay  that ;  I  will  get  that  out 
of  the  next  crook  I  find."  There  is  the  temptation. 
The  man  does  not  pay  it  himself;  somebody  else 
pays  it. 

As  an  offset  to  that  I  would  have,  as  they  have 
now,  a  careful  record  of  all  penalties  imposed  and 
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for  what  they  were  imposed,  and  I  would  impose 
moderate  fines  graded  according  to  the  gravity  of 
the  offense,  and  on  an  accumulation  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  those  in  a  short  time  I  would  dismiss  the 
man  and  let  him  go  out  of  the  force  and  make  his 
living  somewhere  else. 

With  regard  to  the  review  of  the  findings  of  the 
Commissioner  I  have  wavered  lately  on  that  from 
time  to  time ;  but  my  best  judgment  is  that  a  review 
should  be  permitted  in  order  to  guard  against  in- 
justice. There  have  come  to  my  knowledge  so 
many  instances  of  injustice  being  done  that  it  does 
seem  that  it  is  only  right  to  give  a  man  some  chance 
of  having  his  case  righted  if  he  is  wronged.  But 
such  review,  I  believe,  should  be  limited  to  ascer- 
taining whether  there  was  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  charges  were  proven.  Justice  is  just  as  essen- 
tial to  good  men  in  the  Department  as  discipline, 
and  justice  in  discipline  is  essential.  Punish- 
ment should  follow  offenses  quickly  and  the 
review  of  proceedings  should  not  be  long 
drawn  out.  It  is  demoralizing  and  expen- 
sive. There  is  another  point  that  I  wish  to  bring 
out,  and  through  it  I  think  a  saving  could  be  made 
to  the  city  and  the  force  strengthened.  I  would 
provide  by  legislation  that  the  drivers  of  patrol 
wagons  should  be  taken  from  the  Civil  Service  lists 
of  drivers  and  their  duties  limited  to  the  care  of 
wagons  and  horses.  They  might  be  made  special 
patrolmen,  but  not  put  on  the  uniformed  force. 
They  might  make  them  special  patrolmen,  so  that 
in  cases  of  riot  or  other  emergency  they  could  do 
something;  but  ordinarily  they  should  not  leave 
the  wagon  or  their  horses. 

That  would  make  a  large  saving  in  expense  with- 
out impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  I  re- 
member that  when  I  was  Commissioner  I  figured  it 
up,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  I  found  that  the  dif- 
ference between  driver  and  patrolman  would  en- 
able me  to  put  in  140  policemen — it  was  over  a 
hundred,  I  know.    That  could  be  done  without  in- 
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creasing  the  appropriation  for  the  Department  at 
all.  I  think  General  Greene  tried  to  get  that 
through  the  Board  of  Estimate  without  any  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Davis:  It  was  done,  I  think,  last  year  by 
Mr.  McAdoo.  I  think  he  replaced  his  patrol  wagon 
drivers  with  civilians. 

Mr.  Fox :    No ;  it  was  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Davis :    He  tried  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Partridge:  I  don't  think  lie  did  it.  Then 
there  are  two  or  three  other  matters  that  to  carry 
would  require  legislation.  There  are  a  great  many 
men  detailed  in  the  Health  Department,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Street  Cleaning,  and  in  other  depart- 
ments and  institutions.  The  Health  Department 
detail  is  required  by  law.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  it  is  just  that  the  Police  Department  should 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  40  officers  of  the  Health 
Department  and  charge  it  up  against  the  Police 
Department  and  have  it  appear  in  the  annual  fiscal 
report  that  the  Police  Department  cost  so  much 
and  the  Health  Department  just  so  much  less.  Now, 
these  men  who  are  detailed  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  Health  Commissioner.  He  has  the  entire 
control  of  them.  The  Police  Commissioner  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them  except  in  case 
charges  are  preferred  against  them,  when  he  has 
to  try  them,  and  once  a  month  he  has  to  pay  them.. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  that  is  right,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Health  Department  should  obtain 
men  for  $1,000  or  $1,200  a  year  that  would  answer 
their  purposes ;  and  they  could  be  made  special  po- 
licemen if  necessary. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Department  of  Street 
Cleaning,  except  that  I  don't  think  the  law  requires 
them  to  be  there. 

In  the  Tenement  House  Department  the  law  re- 
quires them,  and  the  same  rule  would  apply  there. 
There  are  other  departments  where  two  or  three  or 
a  half  dozen  men  are  detailed  where  I  don't  think 
they  are  needed.     There  are  some  in  departments 
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where  I  think  they  are  needed.  The  Comptroller's 
office  or  the  Chamberlain's  office,  where  large  sums 
of  money  are  handled  and  where  they  are  taken 
from  one  office  to  another  or  to  a  bank — there,  I 
think,  it  is  quite  proper  that  a  uniformed  officer 
should  accompany  the  custodian  of  the  funds.  But 
in  the  Building  Department  and  others  they  simply 
perform  the  duties  of  doorkeepers  or  messengers 
and  tell  the  Commissioner  that  Mr.  McKeen  is  here 
or  Mr.  McKeen  is  outside,  and  anybody  for  $50  or 
$75  a  month  would  do  it  just  as  well;  and  those 
policemen  might  much  better  be  out  on  the  street 
performing  their  duties  as  patrolmen. 

The  most  serious  charges  that  have  ever  been 
made  against  the  management  of  the  force  are  those 
of  blackmail  and  grafting.  I  don't  see  that  you 
can  reach  that  directly  by  legislation,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  it  is  possible  to  amend  some  laws  that  we 
have,  perhaps  enact  a  new  one  that  will  remedy 
these  troubles  in  some  measure. 

Opportunities  for  the  practice  of  blackmailing 
and  grafting  can  be  materially  diminished,  I  be- 
lieve, by  amendments  to  the  excise  law  which  will 
abolish  the  ten-room  feature  of  so-called  Raines 
Law  hotels,  and  permitting  the  sale  of  liquor  at 
certain  hours  on  Sunday — perhaps  only  in  restau- 
rants— real,  not  fake  restaurants.  If  that  should 
be  done,  the  liquor  dealer  has  no  occasion  to  pay 
any  graft,  because  the  law  permits  him  to  do  what 
now  he  is  getting  through  favor  of  the  police  by 
payment  of  a  gratuity. 

Then  I  would  go  further,  but  I  don't  think  that 
the  public  would,  and  deal  with  the  social  evil  as 
a  fact  and  not  as  a  theory.  It  does  exist  and  has 
existed  for  ages,  and  no  effort  to  stamp  it  out  has 
ever  been  successful,  nor  will  they  be  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  The  evils  can  and  should  be  mini- 
mized. The  segregation  of  prostitutes  under  police, 
medical  and  sanitary  regulation  is,  I  believe,  prac- 
tical and  possible.  Legislation  on  these  lines  will 
be  difficult  to  accomplish,  but  until  it  is,  blackmail 
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is  liable  to  continue  and  our  prisons  and  hospitals 
and  reformatories  will  be  crowded  with  the  victims 
of  the  vice.    That  covers  all  I  have  to  say  on  that. 

Mr.  Fox:  One  class  of  men  whom  you  did  not 
consider  is  the  doormen. 

Mr.  Partridge:    Well,  what  about  them? 

Mr.  Fox :  Somebody  has  been  talking  to  me  about 
them. 

Mr.  McAneny :  I  dare  say  it  was  Dr.  Slicer. 

Mr.  Fox :  He  says  their  condition  is  very  pitiful 
in  some  ways. 

Mr.  Seligman:    What  are  the  doormen? 

Mr.  Partridge:  They  are  practically  jailers,  the 
men  who  have  charge  of  the  station  houses  of  the 
force  and  the  cleaners,  and  so  on.  They  are  the 
turnkeys.  They  have  charge  of  the  cells  and  are 
responsible  for  the  keeping  of  the  prisoners.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  of  the  new  station  houses  which 
are  very  large  and  arranged  for  a  large  number 
of  men  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  for  one  man  to 
do,  or  two  men  serving  alternately.  In  the  mean- 
time, and  I  think  it  has  been  kept  up  since  it  was 
provided  that  extra  help  should  be  furnished  as 
the  Commissioner  might  deem  necessary  and  wise. 
There  are  some  station  houses  which  are  harder 
to  keep  clean  and  take  care  of  than  others,  and  I 
don't  think  you  can  lay  down  any  rule.  What  the 
doormen  would  like,  I  suppose,  would  be  an  extra 
doorman  to  serve — two  together  instead  of  one  at  a 
time. 

Mr.  Fox :  There  is  not,  in  your  opinion,  any  great 
crying  evil  in  regard  to  any  of  the  grievances  of 
the  doormen  as  such,  except  in  isolated  cases  in 
the  new  and  large  station  houses? 

Mr.  Partridge :  That  is  true,  and  in  some  of  the 
old  ones  that  are  large  and  very  hard  to  keep  clean 
by  reason  of  their  age.  In  those  cases  I  would  not 
appoint  other  doormen;  I  would  allow  the  cap- 
tain a  certain  amount  of  money  weekly  to  em- 
ploy certain  people  to  do  extra  scrubbing  and  to 
shovel  snow  from  the  sidewalk  and  to  do  that  sort 
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of  work.  It  would  be  very  much  cheaper  than  to 
employ  other  doormen. 

Mr.  McAneny:  I  think  that  they  consider  that 
they  have  a  grievance  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
eligible  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  patrolmen. 
I  think  there  are  practical  reasons  against  that, 
but  what  is  your  judgment  as  to  its  feasibility? 

Mr.  Partridge:  I  think  that  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  think  they  have  grievances,  but 
haven't  any.  I  don't  think  that  is  a  grievance.  They 
do  not  pass  the  same  examination  that  the  patrol- 
men do.  You  might  say  they  are  the  culls  from  the 
lists  of  patrolmen,  men  under  size  or  over  age  or 
who  have  some  fault  that  prevents  their  being  made 
patrolmen,  but  who  are  good  enough  to  be  door- 
men and  to  do  that  kind  of  work ;  but  the  moment 
they  get  there  they  think  that  they  ought  to  have 
the  privileges  that  patrolmen  have. 

Those  are  the  only  points  I  had  in  mind  that  call 
for  legislation.  There  are  one  or  two  points  that  T 
would  like  to  go  into.  One  is  the  matter  of  pull : 
that,  is  a  crying  evil  in  the  Department.  The  other 
is  the  matter  of  the  three-platoon  system.  There 
is  nothing  especially  new  about  the  pull  that  I 
could  say  except  that  I  could  go  on  and  relate  in- 
stances showing  how  the  outsiders,  gentlemen  like 
yourselves,  are  fooled  sometimes.  I  will  relate  one 
instance.  If  you  can  get  the  man  there  who  is  not 
amenable  to  any  political  or  religious  party  or  labor 
party  or  anything  of  that  kind,  he  can  be  absolutely 
independent  of  the  pull. 

Mr.  Fox  :    Get  a  non-partisan  atheist. 

Mr.  Seligman  :    Or  a  Quaker. 

Mr.  Partridge:  I  had  a  matron  in  the  Mercer 
street  station  who  was  a  single  woman.  She  lived 
away  up  in  the  Bronx.  I  had  a  matron  up  in  the 
Bronx  who  was  a  widow  with  one  daughter,  who 
lived  near  the  Mercer  Street  station.  The  daughter 
was  in  school  down  there;  the  mother  wanted  to 
come  down,  because  it  was  near  her  home  and 
near  her  daughter's  school  and  all  her  old  associ- 
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ates;  and,  as  the  other  one  was  a  single  woman,  I 
said  to  myself  she  could  just  as  well  go  up.    I  spoke 
to  Inspector  Cortwright  about  it  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  it.     "Well,"  he  said,  "it  is  a 
good  move,  but  it  has  been  made  over  and  oyer 
again,  and  she  always  comes  back."    "Well,"  I  said, 
"she  came  back  under  Devery."     "Yes."     "Well," 
said  I,  "it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  Devery  would  bring  her  back 
through  me  or  induce  me  to  bring  her  back."    "No," 
he  said,  "it  does  not  seem  so."    I  made  the  change, 
and  two  days  after  I  received  quite  a  long  letter 
from  a  very  prominent  man  whom  every  one  of 
you  know,  belonging  to  the  clergy  and  very  high 
up  in  the  clergy,  telling  me  what  a  hardship  it  was 
to  make  this  woman  do  duty  so  far  away  from  where 
she  had  done  duty;  that  she  had  been  at  this  station 
so  many  years.    Well,  I  was  astonished.    I  did  not 
make  the  change.    I  let  it  stand  and  I  investigated, 
and  I  found  the  reason  the  woman  wanted  to  get 
back  was  that  there  were  more  prostitutes  arrested 
and  brought  into  Mercer  Street  than  to  any  other 
station.     The  moment  they  are  arrested  they  want 
to  see  a  lawyer  and  to  get  bail,  and  the  only  way 
they  can  do  it  is  to  send  a  messenger  out,  and  they 
cannot   do    that   unless  they  see  the  matron;  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  money  stuck  to  her  fingers,  and 
I  am  informed  that  she  made  a  nice  thing  of  it. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  that  this  clergyman 
knew  anything  at  all  about  these  circumstances, 
but  in  some  way  influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  to  make  him  believe  that  it  was  imposing  a 
very  great  hardship  upon  that  woman.  I  have  had 
such  requests  from  some  of  the  most  prominent  peo- 
ple in  the  city. 

Mr.  Fox:  How  about  the  three-platoon  system? 
Mr.  Partridge :  I  have  to  go  back  about  200  years 
on  that.  When  the  town  of  New  York  began  to  be 
policed  it  was  done  by  less  than  a  dozen  men,  who 
went  on  duty  at  night  and  at  night  alone.  As  the 
city  grew  it  put  on  more  men  and  doubled  the  num- 
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ber  of  men  at  night  over  the  number  that  were  on 
in  the  daytime,  and  this  system  has  prevailed,  keep- 
ing twice  as  many  men  out  at  night  as  in  the  day 
time,  until  the  year  1901.  I  cannot  find  any  devia- 
tion from  it  until  then.  The  theory  was  that  there 
is  more  mischief  going  on  at  night  and,  being  dark, 
it  is  more  difficult  for  a  policeman  to  see  any  dis- 
tance, and  consequently  his  post  is  made  shorter 
in  almost  every  city  that  I  know  of.  The  night 
posts  are  about  half  the  size  of  the  day  posts. 

The  story,  which  I  believe,  is  that  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  in  1901  the  Patrolmen's  As- 
sociation, through  its  agents,  went  to  Albany  with 
a  bag  containing  $90,000— $15  from  6,000  patrol- 
men— to  put  this  thing  through,  to  legislate  it 
through.  As  the  law  stood  then  and  stands  now,  it 
is  perfectly  possible  for  the  Commissioner  to  put  it 
in  or  take  it  out,  but  they  wanted  to  legislate  it  in, 
so  that  the  Police  Commissioner  could  not  take  it 
out.  Neither  party  would  stand  for  it.  Their 
money  was  gone.  They  came  back  and  they  were 
very  sore.  They  said  what  have  we  for  our  money? 
Give  us  our  money  back.  The  money  was  gone; 
they  could  not  give  it  back,  and  they  had  to  do 
something,  and  Devery  put  in  the  three-platoon  sys- 
tem in  August,  1901.  I  heard  a  great  deal  against 
it  before  I  had  any  idea  that  I  would  ever  be  a 
Police  Commissioner  again,  and  I  knew  a  great  deal 
about  it  from  policemen  whom  I  knew.  The  mo- 
ment my  name  was  spoken  of  as  Police  Commis- 
sioner for  1902  a  great  many  people  wanted  to 
know  what  I  should  do  with  regard  to  it.  I  said, 
"I  shall  do  nothing  until  I  get  in." 

The  moment  I  got  in  I  began  studying  the  situa- 
tion. I  found  a  very  small  reserve  at  the  station 
houses.  They  had  two  disasters,  one  in  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  tunnel  and  one  in  the  subway  tunnel, 
which  you  remember  probably,  and  they  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  a  reasonable  number  of  men 
from  the  reserves  there,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  one  the  only  way  I  could  get  the  reserves 
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there  was  to  strip  one  precinct  entirely  from  patrol- 
men. Every  man  was  taken  off  the  street  to  go  up 
there  to  look  after  the  dead  and  dying.  I  consid- 
ered the  emergency  warranted  it,  but  it  was  wrong 
that  it  was  necessary  to  do  such  a  thing. 

Immediately  after  that,  in  February,  I  abolished 
it  and  went  back  to  the  two  platoon  system.  That 
lias  its  faults,  as  probably  every  system  has,  but  I 
think  it  is  fairer— certainly  from  the  citizen's 
standpoint— than  the  three-platoon  system.  The 
faults  in  it  are  entirely  curable.  With  a  good  Com- 
missioner; a  Commissioner  in  there  for  ten  years 
can  cure  them  all.  Captains  have  their  favorites, 
and  when  anyone  on  reserve  is  to  be  called  for  they 
call  roundsmen  who  are  not  their  favorites,  and 
the  favorites  are  allowed  to  sleep.  All  that  is  pos- 
sible of  remedy. 

Another  evil  of  the  system  is  this,  that  by  divid- 
ing the  force  into  three  equal  parts  and  patrolling 
i  lie  city  equally  day  and  night,  you  do  not  have  any 
more  men  out  at  night  than  you  have  in  the  day- 
time. The  morning  reports — if  you  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  the  Consolidated  Morning  Re- 
ports— will  show  us  that  in  1901  the  night  force  of 
Greater  New  York,  Queens,  Brooklyn,  Richmond, 
the  Bronx  and  Manhattan,  comprised  between  1,500 
and  1,000  men.  If  you  look  at  those  returns  from 
March  through  the  rest  of  the  year  1902,  you  will 
find  that  they  had  about  2,100  to  2,200  men  out  on 
patrol,  and  when  the  six  section  system  came  in, 
which  resembles  so  very  closely  the  three-platoon 
system  that  it  is  almost  a  twin,  the  number  dropped 
back  to  1,600. 

Mr.  Seligman :  What  do  you  think  of  the  six  sec- 
tion system? 

Mr.  Partridge :  I  think  it  is  simply  another  name 
for  the  three-platoon,  with  a  little  modification  of 
the  reserve. 

If  I  were  the  Police  Commissioner  to-day  I  would 
put  the  two-platoon  system  back  the  very  first  thing 
I  did.     It  would  be  my  first  official  act;  and  if  I 
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was  told  to  put  it  out  I  would  go  out  myself,  I  feel 
so  strongly  about  it.  It  is  an  imposition  on  the  tax- 
payers. I  say  that  the  men  cannot  properly  patrol 
during  an  eight  hour  tour  of  duty. 

Mr.-  Fox:  What  were  the  hours  under  the  two- 
platoon  system? 

Mr.  Partridge:  There  are  two  tricks  of  six  hours. 
two  of  five  and  one  of  two  and  one  of  one.  The 
men  cannot  do  an  eight  hour  trick  and  do  it  prop 
erly.  A  Committee  which  I  was  one"  of,  and  which 
was  composed  of  Admiral  Erben  and  other  military 
and  naval  officers,  all  agree  that  only  in  great  emer- 
gencies could  you  call  upon  a  man  to  do  eight 
hours'  work  consecutively.  In  summer  you  get  the 
intense  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  their 
trick  then  is  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  4  in 
the  afternoon,  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Fox:  Yet  the  patrolmen  want  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Why  do  they  want  to  have  it? 

Mr.  Partridge:  Because  all  of  them  except  one 
ninth  of  them  have  16  hours  off  at  once,  but  no  dai 
off.  Under  the  old  system  they  got  a  day  off  occa- 
sionally. And  they  are  not  made  to  perform  their 
duty — at  least  they  would  not  do  it  while  I  was 
there.  I  don't  look  for  any  credit  for  myself.  I  tried 
hard  enough,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  the  roundsmen  to 
do  it,  and  the  Commissioner  for  a  short  time  cannot 
do  it;  he  has  to  get  acquainted  with  the  men 
and  has  to  know  the  men  who  do  not  do  their  duty, 
and  that  takes  several  years. 

Somebody  was  speaking  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce who  knew  where  they  hid.  I  knew  where 
they  hid.  General  Molineux  has  told  me  that  thev 
hid  in  his  factory  in  the  engine  room,  the  boiler 
room.  They  would  go  in  there  where  it  is  warm  on 
the  cold  nights.  He  says  he  has  hunted  them  out 
sometimes.  A  cousin  of  mine  laid  out  a  house  up- 
town where  they  were  building.  She  was  worried 
about  going  there,  because,  she  said,  it  was  a  new 
section  and  she  was  afraid  she  would  not  have 
proper  police  protection.     The  man   building   tin1 
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row  of  buildings  said,  "You  have  the  best  protec- 
tion here  in  the  world.  Over  in  that  corner  house 
five  policemen  sleep  every  night."  You  can  find  in- 
stances like  that  over  and  over  again ;  but  it  is  very 
hard  for  a  Commissioner  when  he  is  there — they 
do  not  let  the  Commissioner  know  these  things; 
it  is  hard  for  him  to  get  hold  of  them,  and  if  he  does 
it  is  hard  for  him  to  get  the  truth.  Major  Ebstein 
did  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  men  were  dismissed;  but 
they  do  not  like  to  do  that  work  if  they  can  help  it. 

Mr.  Seligman :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Colonel 
a  question.  On  the  first  matter  you  spoke  about, 
the  tenure  of  office  of  the  Commissioner,  I  under- 
stand you  would  recommend  a  long  term? 

Mr.  Partridge:  I  do. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  Say  a  ten  year  term? 

Mr.  Partridge:  Yes,  sir,  or  even  longer,  if  that 
could  be  made  practicable. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Would  you  make  that  subject  to 
removal  by  the  Mayor?     Is  that  your  idea? 

Mr.  Partridge:  No,  sir,  I  would  make  him 
removable  only  on  charges  to  be  heard  before  some 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  some  of  the  higher 
Judges.  I  believe  that  there  you  would  get  greater 
justice  to  the  city  and  to  the  officer  and  to  the  Com- 
missioner than  through  the  Mayor  or  the  Governor. 
I  think  there  would  be  less  political  influence  in 
the  case. 

Mr.  McAneny :  May  I  ask  how  you  feel  as  to  the 
effect  that  that  might  have  upon  the  responsibility 
of  the  Mayor?  The  theory  of  our  recent  Charter 
legislation  has  been,  of  course,  a  concentration  of 
responsibility  during  the  term  of  the  Mayor,  what- 
ever that  may  be.  If  you  leave  the  power  of  re- 
moval to  the  Court,  would  not  that  take  from  him 
responsibility  and  leave  him  with  an  excuse  when- 
ever his  administration  would  be  criticised  in  this 
respect? 

Mr.  Partridge:  I  think  with  some  Mayors  it 
would  be  a  pretty  good  thing  to  take  it  away  and 
leave  it  with  the  Court.  The  city  would  be  better 
off  and  so  would  the  department. 
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Mr.  McKeen  :  The  responsibility  would  be  thrown 
from  the  Mayor  to  the  Police  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Partridge:  You  mean  thrown  from  the  .Mayor 
to  the  Judge. 

Mr.  McKeen:  To  the  Police  Commissioner,  if  his 
tenure  of  office  were  a  long  one,  or  during  the  term 
of  good  behavior. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Nobody  could  ever  remove  a  Police 
Commissioner  under  those  circumstances.  You 
could  not  make  it  effective.  You  would  not  suc- 
ceed in  removing  anybody  except  in  most  flagrant 
cases.  We  have  never  removed  a  Supreme  Court 
Judge,  no  matter  how  unsatisfactory  he  has  been, 
unless  he  has  done  something  tremendously  scandal- 
ous. You  cannot  even  remove  a  civil  magistrate 
unless  he  does  something  simply  outrageous.  You 
cannot  remove  officers  of  that  kind  by  a  judicial 
proceeding.  We  have  never  succeeded  in  doing  that. 
Of  course,  that  means  an  irremovable  Commis- 
sioner. 

The  Chairman :  We  have  pointed  out  that  there 
is  no  middle  ground  between  having  the  responsi- 
bility entirely  on  the  Police  Commissioner  and  en- 
abling the  Mayor  to  say,  "Well,  this  is  no  affair 
of  mine,"  and  giving  the  Mayor  absolute  power  of 
removal,  so  that  you  can  say  to  the  Mayor,  "You 
are  responsible  for  the  thing,  and  we  will  hold  you 
responsible  at  the  next  election."  The  latter  keeps 
the  police  in  politics  and  makes  it  a  political  issue, 
but  it  is  the  idea,  as  has  been  said,  for  which  we 
have  so  long  fought  and  which  is  noAV  embodied  in 
the  Charter,  the  centralization  of  power  with  ac- 
companying responsibility  in  the  person  in  whom 
the  power  is  thus  centralized.  There  is  no  middle 
ground  between  those  two  systems.  One  excludes 
the  other,  and  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  one  which 
centralizes  the  power  in  the  Mayor  with  accompany- 
ing responsibility.  We  have  to  violate  the  principle 
upon  which  the  Charter  rests  if  we  make  the  Police 
Commissioner  independent  of  the  Mayor.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  expressing 
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my  own  opinion  as  differing  from  Colonel  Part- 
ridge, but  we  must  not  fail  to  recognize  the  situa- 
tion. • 

Mr.  Osborn:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Partridge 
a  question  with  reference  to  his  remarks  on  the 
Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association. 

Mr.  Partridge:  May  I  say  one  thing  before  we 
get  from  this  subject?  While  I  recognize  the  force 
of  having  all  power  centralized  in  the  Mayor,  I 
must  say,  as  an  offset  to  that,  that  you  do  not  get 
the  best  results  in  the  Police  Department  in  that 
way,  because  you  practically  have  a  two  year  term, 
or  possibly  four,  and  the  Police  Commissioner  does 
not  stay  there  long  enough  to  get  hold  of  his  men. 
The  ideal  thing  in  the  Police  Department  would  be 
to  have  a  Police  Commissioner  for  life  and  police- 
men recruited  for  three,  five  or  seven  years.  Then 
you  would  have  it  right.  As  it  is  now,  the  policemen 
are  there  for  life.  They  do  not  care  for  the  Com- 
missioner. If  they  have  trouble  with  this  one,  they 
know  the  next  one  may  be  with  them. 

Mr.  Schiff:  Who  should  have  the  power  to  ap- 
point the  Police  Commissioner? 

Mr.  Seligman:  Should  he  be  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple as  the  Mayor  is? 

Mr.  Partridge :  That  is  a  serious  question. 

Mr.  Schiff:  Who  should  have  the  power  of  re- 
moval? 

Mr.  Partridge :  I  would  leave  that  to  the  Court. 

The  Chairman :  It  is  a  pure  delusion  to  suppose 
that  you  are  getting  anything  except  a  sentence  on 
paper  to  say  that  you  will  have  a  Police  Commis- 
sioner removed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Schiff :  If  you  give  the  Mayor  the  appointing 
power  and  also  the  removal  power  you  make  it  a 
political  office.     You  cannot  help  it. 

The  Chairman :  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  you 
can  only  justify  a  departure  from  the  idea,  the 
central  idea,  the  cardinal  idea  of  the  charter,  of 
making  the  Mayor  responsible  for  each  department, 
by  saying  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
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relation  of  the  Police  Department  to  the  city  govern- 
ment and  the  relation  between  other  departments 
and  that  government.  The  police  hold  the  same 
relation  to  the  city  government  as  the  army  does 
to  the  nation,  to  a  certain  extent.  That  is  perhaps 
something  that  may  be  said  to  justify  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  Police  Department  and  other 
departments. 

Mr.  Partridge:  Is  it  not  analgous?  In  the  United 
States  government  the  political  office  changes  with 
the  change. in  the  administration,  but  the  officers 
of  the  army  or  navy  do  not. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  take  the  enforcement  of  the  Excise  law  from 
the  Police  Department?  Do  you  think  that  would 
be  beneficial? 

Mr.  McAneny:  To  turn  it  over  to  the  control  of 
the  State? 

Mr.  Partridge :  It  would  be  very  expensive  for  the 
State. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Wouldn't  it  improve  the  morale 
of  the  Police  Department? 

Mr.  Partridge:  I  think  it  might. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Is  not  that  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  corruption? 

Mr.  Partridge:  It  is,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  McAneny :  You  would  have  to  take  away  the 
law  to  take  away  the  corruption.  Simply  to  trans- 
fer it  from  one  set  of  corruptionists  to  another  does 
not  improve  things. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Did  you  ever  consider  whether  that 
excise  question  and  the  question  of  disorderly 
houses  and  gambling  houses  could  be  handled  from 
headquarters,  instead  of  giving  the  captains  dis- 
cretion in  their  precincts,  holding  the  captains 
responsible  simply  for  outward  order  and  having 
everything  that  went  on  in  the  houses  handled  from 
headquarters? 

Mr.  Partridge :  I  do  not  think  you  can  have  every- 
thing handled  by  either  one.  You  have  to  use  the 
two  means,  the  two  instruments. 
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Mr.  Baldwin :  As  it  is  now,  the  captain  is  held 
responsible  for  the  gambling  in  his  district,  whether 
it  is  outside  or  in,  and  of  course  that  gives  him  his 
opportunity  to  protect  these  people.  If  that  were 
run  from  headquarters  and  the  captain  could  not 
give  the  protection,  would  that  not  in  a  way  tend 
to  diminish  the  graft? 

Mr.  Partridge:  By  headquarters  I  suppose  you 
mean  the  Commissioner.  My  idea  would  be  to  have 
a  chief  of  police. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  mean  the  chief  of  police  or  who- 
ever would  be  there. 

Mr.  Partridge :  My  idea  is  that  we  need  a  better 
Detective  Bureau, a  more  efficient  one,one  that  shall 
work  more  in  harmony  with  the  other  branches  of 
the  force,  and  that  the  captains  of  the  precincts 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  good  order  in 
those  precincts.  If  he  had  any  trouble  he  could 
come  to  the  chief  of  police  and  get  assistance  from 
the  Detective  Bureau,  which  should  be  able  to  give 
him  assistance  that  would  be  of  some  value.  It  is 
partly  for  that  reason  that  I  suggest  that  the  Police 
Commissioner  should  be  empowered  to  recruit  his 
Detective  Bureau,  in  part,  from  outside  of  the 
uniformed  force,  so  that  he  can  bring  in  men  that 
are  not  known  in  the  city  and  to  other  members  of 
the  force. 

The  Chairman :  Assuming  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  disband  this  entire  force  to-day  and  recruit 
the  men  anew  substantially  on  the  plan  of  the 
private  in  the  army  for  three  or  five  years,  would 
that  not,  in  your  opinion,  be  an  advantage,  in  place 
of  having  them  for  life? 

Mr.  Partridge :  If  it  were  possible,  yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  That  would  involve  having  the 
captains  and  sergeants  separately  recruited. 

Mr.  Partridge:  As  I  understand  it,  there  would 
be  a  commission  or  some  power  ordered  to  designate 
those  who  should  be  reappointed.  In  other  words, 
they  would  all  go  out  and  some  would  be  brought 
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back.  That  would  include  even-body  from  in- 
spectors to  patrolmen. 

Mr.  Fox :  I  know  that  it  is  not  practicable,  but  it 
is  the  basis  for  putting  another  question.  If  that 
would  be  a  desirable  state  of  things,  is  there  any 
disadvantage,  and  if  not  is  there  any  advantage  to 
be  gained  in  saying  that  from  the  1st  day  of  June 
next,  or  from  any  day  that  may  be  fixed,  no  man 
shall  go  into  the  police  force  for  life  as  patrolman, 
but  shall  be  recruited  for  three  years  or  five  years, 
so  that  as  time  went  on  we  would  have  a  force  in 
which  the  privates  would  not  be  there  for  life? 
What  do  you  think  of  that? 

Mr.  Partridge:  Well,  if  I  understand  it,  it  could 
not  be  made  retroactive? 

The  Chairman:  No,  but  as  to  the  new  recruits 
who  would  come  in.  If  we  should  begin  now  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  having  a  force,  the  rank  and 
file  of  which  should  be  there  not  for  life,  but 
recruited  as  are  the  privates  in  the  army. 

Mr.  Partridge:  I  think  the  idea  is  excellent,  but 
I  would  go  a  little  further  and  put  the  Police  Com- 
missioner there  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the 
patrolmen. 

Mr.  McAneny:  I  think  that  theoretically  that  is 
a  commendable  plan.  Practically,  how  would  it 
fit  into  the  district  leader  system? 

Mr.  Partridge :  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult of  accomplishment.     It  is  an  ideal  thing. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Would  it  not  tend  to  make  these 
men  dependent  upon  the  district  leaders  for  their 
continuance  and  create  a  system  of  rotation  in  of- 
fice? 

Mr.  Partridge:  Not  if  you  had  a  Commissioner 
there  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  McAneny:  That  would  make  an  appreciable 
difference.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  general  question. 
A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  necessity  for  putting 
the  force  under  military  discipline — more  so  than 
it  is  to-day,  but  it  has  been  rather  vague  thus  far. 
Are  there  any  particulars  in  which  you  believe  that 
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the  plan  of  organization  and  discipline  could  be 
brought  nearer  to  that  of  the  army  than  it  is  to-day? 

Mr.  Partridge :  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  broad  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  McAneny :  We  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  just 
how  we  could  make  a  more  military  organization 
out  of  the  material  we  have. 

Mr.  Partridge:  Well,  it  depends  upon  whether 
you  want  to  make  a  purely  military  body  out  of  it. 
I  should  say  no.  I  should  say  that  the  military 
ideas  can  be  brought  in  in  enforcing  discipline. 

Mr.  McAneny:  That  would  occur  more  in  the 
method  of  trial,  for  instance,  and  penalties,  than 
in  the  actual  disposition  of  the  men  upon  the  streets. 

Mr.  Partridge:  To  my  mind,  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  whether  they  are  tried  after  the 
army  fashion  or  the  civil  fashion,  as  long  as  they 
have  a  fair,  honest  trial.  I  would  say  adopt  that 
plan  which  gives  the  least  friction  and  makes  the 
least  work. 

I  must  say  I  am  not  very  favorable  to  the  idea 
of  a  court  martial.  It  is  rather  a  cumbersome  body 
and  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time.  I  have  been 
through  a  great  deal  of  that  in  the  army. 

Mr.  McAneny:  In  the  composition  of  a  trial 
court,  whether  it  be  a  single  or  trial  Commissioner, 
or  deputy  known  as  such,  or  a  board  of  two  or  three, 
do  you  think  that  it  would  help  or  hurt  the  morale 
of  the  department  to  have  any  one  of  those  men 
an  outsider  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  for  instance, 
and  not  a  subordinate  of  the  Commissioner? 

The  Chairman :  You  mean  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  the  man  and  upon  the  prestige  of  the  Com- 
missioner? 

Mr.  Partridge:  I  think  the  whole  force,  the  trial 
Commissioners  and  all,  should  be  under  the  Com- 
missioner. If  the  Mayor  has  in  mind  any  man  that 
he  wants  to  put  there,  I  think  he  should  suggest 
his  name,  but  the  Commissioner  should  put  him 
there. 

Mr.  McAneny :  As  to  the  character  of  the  penal- 
ties, you  have  stated  certain  objections  to  the  fine 
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system,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  weighty. 
Could  uot  there  be  stubstituted  for  the  fine  system 
a  system  of  advancement  or  reduction  and  of  gi\  ing 
service  marks,  tlmse  marks  to  have  a  lessening 
weight  as  time  passed  until  they  might  disappear 
utterly,  but  nevertheless,  when  accumulation  be- 
came sufficient,  to  carry  the  man  down  a  grade? 

Mr.  Partridge:  I  substantially  advocate  that, 
though  I  did  not  put  it  in  exactly  that  language. 

Mr.  McAneny :  I  mean,  could  not  that  be  elabor- 
ated so  that  it  would  take  the  place  of  the  fine  sys- 
tem ? 

Mr.  Partridge:  I  advocate  reducing  from  one 
grade  to  another.  I  do  not  advocate  very  large 
penalties  in  each  individual  case.  I  think  they 
should  be  moderate  and  reasonable  so  as  not  to 
punish  the  wife  and  children  I  believe  also  that 
a  man's  record  should  be  constantly  before  the  Com- 
missioner. It  is  now,  I  presume.  It  was  when  I 
was  there.  It  was  before  the  Commissioner  on  the 
trial  day.  While  that  may  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count on  the  trial,  it  can  the  moment  conviction 
is  announced,  and  it  may  be  used  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  help  him  decide  what  penalty  he  should 
impose.  I  said  that  where  the  penalties  were  fre- 
quent and  within  a  short  time  of  one  another  and 
were  for  a  serious  matter,  I  would  follow  them  up 
by  dismissal.  That  was  my  policy  in  1902.  If  a 
man  with  a  bad  record  came  up  frequently,  I  would 
give  him  warning.  I  would  say,  "If  you  come  up 
again  within  a  short  time  you  will  leave  the  depart- 
ment," 

Mr.  McKeen :  Do  you  think  that  if  a  captain  of 
police  was  reduced  to  the  position  of  sergeant  he 
would  be  of  much  service? 

Mr.  Partridge:  I  do  not  think  so,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mighty  good  club  to  hold  over  his  head. 

The  Chairman  :  The  right  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Partridge:  The  right  to  do  it.  Bui  I  do  not 
think  that  any  man  reduced  from  one  grade  to  an- 
other would  be  of  very  much  use.  I  think  it  is  an 
excellent  club  to  hold  over  them. 
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The  Chairman :  As  a  matter  of  principle,  assum- 
ing now  that  it  cannot  properly  be  done,  should 
not  the  previous  record  of  the  man,  including  his 
shortcomings,  be  taken  into  account  on  the  trial, 
not  merely  as  to  the  severity  of  the  sentence,  but 
as  a  basis  of  the  judgment  as  to  whether  he  should 
be  removed  from  the  force  or  not? 

Mr.  Partridge:  Well,  it  would,  in  the  matter  of 
removal,  but  it  would  not  in  finding  him  guilty  of 
the  offence.  It  would  have  no  bearing  on  the  of- 
fence for  which  he  was  tried. 

The  Chairman :  I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand that,  as  a  matter  of  law.  Now,  you  try  a  man 
on  a  specific  charge.  If  you  find  him  guilty  of  that 
charge,  this  thing  can  be  taken  into  consideration, 
as  to  whether  you  will  fine  or  remove  him.  Why 
should  you  not  be  allowed  to  take  that  into  con- 
sideration as  to  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not?  We 
are  looking  to  the  future  and  speaking  to  you  as  a 
disciplinarian.  You  are  about  to  enter  a  judgment. 
In  your  opinion  should  you  not  be  allowed  to  take 
into  consideration  this  previous  record  of  the  man? 

Mr.  McAneny:  In  finding  him  guilty  or  not 
guilty? 

Mr.  Partridge:  Yes,  I  think  so,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why.  Smith  is  very  often  up  on  the  charge  of 
being  off  post.  I  look  on  his  record  and  I  find 
that  he  comes  up  about  once  a  fortnight  on  that 
same  charge.     Probably  it  is  chronic  with  him. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Aside  from  this  matter  of  right 
of  appeal,  did  you  find,  in  your  practice  as  Com- 
missioner, any  deficiency  in  the  present  law  as  to 
the  power  of  discipline  in  the  matter  of  trials,  either 
as  to  the  character  of  the  offenses  yau  could  try  for 
or  the  penalty  you  could  impose? 

Mr.  Partridge :  No,  except  this.  I  would  give  the 
Commissioner  power  to  reduce  from  one  grade  to 
another — I  think  that  is  very  important — especially 
in  the  Detective  Bureau,  because  a  man  may  be  a 
good  detective  for  awhile  and  after  awhile  he 
becomes  so  well  known  that  he  is  absolutely  worth- 
less. 
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HON.     GHERARDI     DAVIS,     FORMER     DEPUTY 
POLICE     COMMISSIONER. 

Mr.  Gkerardi  Davis  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Gentlemen,  I  generally  agree  with  what  Commis- 
sioner Partridge  has  said,  except  that  I  do  not  think 
that  he  has  sufficiently  emphasized,  nor  has  any- 
body whose  criticism  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
Police  Department  I  have  read,  sufficiently  empha- 
size the  power  which  the  Commissioner  now  has 
over  the  force. 

You  must  remember  that  there  is  not  a  man  in 
the  police  force  who  cannot  be  dismissed  by  the 
Commissioner,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  he  can- 
not get  back. 

The  only  two  grades  of  the  force  over  which 
the  Commissioner,  to  my  mind,  has  not  sufficient 
control  are  the  positions  of  inspector  and  captain. 
There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the  action  of  the 
Courts  in  reinstating  dismissed  policemen.  A  very 
small  percentage  of  those  dismissed  are  reinstated, 
however. 

My  opinion  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Police 
Department  is  that  the  Commissioner  himself  is 
mainly  responsible  for  its  condition.  I  do  not  think 
he  has  enforced  discipline  in  the  department.  What 
he  has  been  able  to  do  for  the  past  three  or  four 
weeks  he  should  have  done  for  the  twelve  months 
of  the  year  1904. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  are  referring  to  the  present 
Commissioner? 

Mr.  Davis:  I  am  referring  to  the  present  Com- 
missioner. The  Police  Department  was  in  good 
condition  when  General  Greene  left  office.  The  man 
who  succeeded  him,  of  course,  had  to  learn  some- 
thing about  the  business,  but  there  was  not  a  secret 
in  that  department  that  was  not  known  to  a  great 
number  of  men  of  very  high  standing  in  the  city, 
and  some    members    of    this    club    were    perfectly 
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familiar  with  the  detail  work  of  the  department. 
I  am  positive  that  if  the  Police  Commissioner  had 
asked  for  information  he  could  have  obtained  it 
from  the  District  Attorney  or  from  General  Greene 
or  from  Colonel  Partridge. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Commissioner  McAdoo  has 
deliberately  neglected  the  department,  but  I  think 
he  underestimated  the  difficulties  that  he  had  to 
encounter.  What  Commissioner  Partridge  has  just 
said  about  the  institution  of  the  three-platoon 
system,  I  think,  goes  to  confirm  it.  He  must  have 
known  that  granting  to  the  men  a  system  of  patrol 
which  the  men  wanted  and  which  is  anything  but 
the  best  known  system  was  the  very  worst  thing, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  discipline,  that  could  hap- 
pen in  the  department. 

My  opinion  of  the  police  is  that  they  are  primarily 
a  body  of  exceedingly  well  paid  watchmen,  paid  by 
the  City  of  New  York  to  perform  certain  duties  as 
watchmen.  If  they  do  not  perform  their  duties 
properly  they  ought  not  to  stay  on  the  force.  If 
they  do  perform  them  properly,  I  believe  they 
should  stay  on  the  force  until  they  are  entitled  to 
be  retired. 

Most  people  underestimate  the  advantages  which 
a  man  has  in  being  on  the  force.  For  every  man 
who  leaves  the  force  there  are  five  who  want  to  go 
on  it.  If  you  join  the  force  to-day  and  are  perma- 
nently injured  in  a  scuffle  with  a  burglar  to-night, 
you  are  pensioned  immediately  for  life.  The  men 
are  well  taken  care  of.  They  live  in  buildings  most 
of  which  are  well  ventilated  and  well  built,  all  of 
which  are  being  constantly  improved.  They  have 
a  limited  number  of  hours  of  work  a  day,  though 
I  agree  with  Colonel  Partridge  when  he  says  that 
the  hours  of  continuous  patrolling  are  much  too 
long.  They  are  well  clothed.  It  is  true  they  have 
to  pay  for  their  own  clothing,  but  the  department 
sees  that  the  material  they  are  supplied  with  is  of 
the  very  best  quality. 

If    the   department   becomes    disorganized — and 
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the  Police  Department  is  disorganized  unless  the 
present  agitation  is  wholly  unfounded — it  is  my 
opinion  that  it  is  primarily  from  lack  of  dis- 
cipline, and  the  men  at  the  top  are  directly  responsi- 
ble. The  very  fact  that  they  have  taken  hold  of  the 
matter  as  they  did  in  the  month  of  January  shows 
that  they  realized  the  condition  it  was  in  and  also 
shows  that  they  knew  they  had  the  power  to  con- 
trol the  department  and  enforce  discipline  if  then- 
wanted  to.  Perhaps  I  am  speaking  very  positively 
on  the  question,  but  that  is  my  opinion  of  the  situa- 
tion. I  have  no  personal  interest,  and  1  am  not  talk- 
ing as  a  partisan  or  anything  of  that  kind.  . 

The  question  of  the  patrol  system  has  been  ex- 
plained to  you  so  much  in  detail  that  I  will  not  go 
into  it.  Besides,  my  work  was  mostly  in  the  depart- 
ment building.  There  are  altogether  too  many  men 
in  the  Police  Department  used  for  other  than  police 
work.  There  are  a  large  number  of  institutions, 
some  semi-penal,  to  which  men  are  detailed 
practically  as  Avatchmen.  They  act  as  janitors. 
That  is  practically  what  they  amount  to.  In  tin1 
middle  of  the  summer  of  1903,  when  we  were  short 
of  men  on  the  street,  many  of  the  men  being  on 
vacations,  we  started  to  investigate  this,  and 
it  was  done  in  this  way:  I  asked  Commissioner 
Piper  to  let  me  have  about  ten  roundsmen.  I  had 
them  go  to  different  parts  of  the  city  at  once, 
without  any  warning  to  the  institutions,  to  find  out 
where  the  men  were.  In  some  institutions  they  had 
not  seen  the  men  for  hours;  in  some,  they  were  not 
in  uniform;  in  some  they  were  partly  in  uniform. 
In  all,  they  were  not  doing  any  police  work. 

That  is  not  good  for  police  discipline,  and  these 
easy  details  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  jealousy.  It  is 
furthermore  not  just  to  the  public  that  a  man  who 
is  getting  $1,400  a  year  to  do  police  duty  should 
sit  in  the  hall  of  an  institution  merely  to  keep  order. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  You  do  not  believe  in  having  them 
there  at  all? 

Mr.  Davis:     I  do  not.     The  suggestion  I  wish  to 
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mate  is,  take  the  men  entirely  away  from  the  semi- 
penal  institutions,  but  to  put  a  patrolman  on  a  post 
that  would  cover  the  block  on  which  the  institution 
is  located,  so  that  he  would  be  within  easy  call.  We 
found  that  these  detailed  men  cannot  be  readily 
seen  by  their  superior  officers,  and  could  not  be 
called  on  for  duty  if  anything  happened  on  the 
street  without  somebody  having  to  ring  a  bell  to 
find  out  if  they  were  in.  In  other  words,  they  were 
not  under  police  discipline  at  all. 

What  the  Commissioner  said  about  the  Health 
Department  and  the  various  other  departments  to 
which  men  are  detailed  by  law  would,  of  course,  re- 
quire an  amendment  to  the  charter.  This  other 
change  would  not. 

No  policeman,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  employed 
to  perform  clerical  work  in  the  department,  except- 
ing possibly  in  the  Commissioner's  office  or  a  Dep- 
uty Commissioners'  office.  In  the  Chief  Clerk's 
office  in  the  Police  Department,  in  the  Complaint 
Clerk's  office,  and  in  all  the  other  offices  at  300  Mul- 
berry street,  there  are  quantities  of  men  in  uniform 
who  rarely  perform  any  police  duty  amounting  to 
anything. 

The  Chairman:  You  say  quantities  of  men? 

Mr.  Davis:  I  think  there  were  eighty  at  one  time 
in  300  Mulberry  Street,  performing  clerical  duty. 
We  tried  to  change  it,  but  we  did  not  have  the 
money.  A  policeman  should  not  be  employed  to  keep 
books  or  to  run  a  typewriter  or  to  take  short  hand 
notes.  That  ought  to  be  done  by  civilians.  There 
is  not  any  necessity  of  having  it  done  by  policemen. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Does  not  the  mere  fact  that  these 
men  have  been  employed  not  as  clerks,  but  as  police- 
men, and  have  only  that  very  slight  clerical  knowl- 
edge that  a  candidate  for  policeman  must  have,  ac- 
count for  the  necessity  of  employing  so  many  there. 
Would  not  the  same  amount  of  work  be  done  by 
half  the  number  of  clerks? 

Mr.  Davis :  I  have  always  believed  that  we  could 
get  along  with  a  much  smaller  number  of  men,  and 
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at  the  same  time  a  sum  equal  to  the  policemen's  sal- 
aries and  pay  for  many  more  clerks.  We  did  not 
have  an  appropriation,  however,  for  such  clerks. 

Mr.  McAneny:  That  is,  an  appropriation  for 
clerks  under  that  title? 

Mr.  Davis:  Yes.  T  went  along  for  a  great  many 
months  with  a  policeman  as  a  stenographer.  The 
Boiler  Squad  should  be  entirely  taken  out  of  the 
Police  Department.  It  does  not  belong  there  at  all. 
I  think  it  should  be  part  of  some  other  department, 
like  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  Every  boiler 
that  carries  more  than  ten  pounds  of  steam,  as  you 
know  must  be  run  by  a  licensed  engineer  and  a 
licensed  fireman,  and  these  licenses  are  issued  by 
the  Police  Department,  which  also  tests  the  boilers. 
But  this  is  in  no  sense  police  work,  and  ought  not 
to  be  performed  by  policemen. 

Mr.  Seligman :  How  about  the  men  in  the  Magis- 
trates' Courts? 

Mr.  Davis:  I  think  you  need  policemen  there  to 
keep  order. 

Another  matter  which  I  think  you  should  take 
into  consideration  is  that  the  captains  and  the  in- 
spectors are  not  subjected  to  sufficiently  searching 
examinations  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  T 
think  that  can  be  corrected  without  any  amendment 
to  the  law.  You  should  compel  a  man  who  wishes 
to  go  into  an  examination  for  captain  or  inspector 
to  go  through  a  specific  course  of  study  so  as  to  get 
some  idea  of  his  executive  ability,  and  to  fit  him  for 
those  positions.  That  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
department,  and  would,  I  believe,  bring  good  men  to 
the  top. 

Mr.  Seligman :  They  say  that  sometimes  the  best 
inspectors  are  the  men  who  have  not  gone  through 
an  examination. 

Mr.  Davis:  The  law  now  requires  such  examina- 
tions, and  I  base  my  argument  on  the  existence  of 
the  law.  The  first  essential  to  a  good  inspector 
or  captain  is  executive  ability.  The  moment  a  man 
rises  from  the  rank  of  sergeant  to  that  of  captain 
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he  is  in  the  position  of  a  commander,  he  is  put  in 
charge  of  a  precinct,  and  he  has  to  know  how  to 
handle  his  men  and  he  is  constantly  called  upon  to 
use  his  discretion  in  enforcing  the  law — not  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  shall  enforce  the  law,  but  how 
he  shall  proceed  to  do  it.  That  requires  a  greater 
amount  of  intelligence  than  running  a  blotter  or 
running  a  station  house.  Any  policeman  can  run  a 
station  house  after  a  little  practice. 

Another  matter  that  I  think  you  ought  to  take 
into  consideration  is  the  size  of  the  precincts. 
You  know  the  City  of  New  York  is  sub-divided  into 
a  certain  number  of  precincts,  made  up  of  a  number 
of  blocks.  A  number  of  precincts  together  make  up 
an  Inspection  District.  Some  of  these  precincts, 
like  the  Twenty-second,  are  much  too  large. 

That  is  a  matter,  however,  for  the  Board  of  Es- 
timate to  settle,  because  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
providing  money  to  build  new  station  houses,  but  it 
is  a  very  important  matter. 

My  experience  was  mainly  in  the  trial  room.  My 
idea  of  police  trials  is  that  the  Commissioner  should 
have  the  additional  right,  as  has  been  suggested 
here  to-day,  to  reduce  a  man  one  grade  in  rank, 
and  that  right  he  should  have  without  any 
appeal  to  the  courts.  A  Commissioner  can  very 
easily  make  up  his  mind  that  a  captain  is  not  a 
good  captain,  but  nevertheless,  a  good  enough  man 
to  keep  on  the  force  in  another  capacity,  and  he 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  reduce  him  and  not 
merely  to  dismiss  or  to  fine  him.  If  you  try  a  cap- 
tain for  being  inefficient  and  fine  him  thirty  days, 
lie  still  remains  a  captain  and  your  man  is  no  bet- 
ter; on  the  contrary,  by  imposing  a  fine  you  prob- 
ably injure  the  man.  Besides,  the  system  of  fining 
hurts  a  man's  family  more  than- it  hurts  him.  As  a 
rule,  it  pinches  them  for  money.  Then  there  is 
another  point — if  a  man  is  fined  over  twenty  days' 
pay,  should  not  that  fine  be  distributed  over  two  or 
three  months  instead  of  being  taken  immediately 
from  his  pay? 
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The  Chairman :  About  the  reduction  in  grade. 
Would  you  make  the  reduction  temporary  in  some 
instances? 

Mr.  Davis:  No,  because  that  would  probably 
violate  the  Civil  Service  law. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Could  not  the  law  be  adapted? 

Mr.  Davis:  You  would  run  up  against  the  diffi- 
culty that  arose  when  Cross  was  reinstated.  If  you 
made  up  the  full  number  of  inspectors  after  you  had 
reduced  an  inspector  in  rank,  you  could  not  advance 
him  again  until  you  had  another  vacancy. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Suppose  you  left  the  question  of 
reinstatement  in  the  higher  grades  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  and  put  him  on  probation 
for  reinstatement.  Then  the  matter  would  be  gov- 
erned by  the  state  of  the  higher  grade. 

Mr.  Davis:  I  a'm  afraid  that  would  result  in  fa- 
\  oritism. 

Mr.  McAneny:  The  more  pull  he  gets  the  more 
chance  he  has  to  be  reinstated? 

Mr.  Davis :  Yes.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  Police 
Department  is  to  remove  outside  influence.  Po- 
litical influence,  of  course,  is  great,  and  personal 
influence  is  great.  You  would  be  astonished  if  you, 
as  trial  Commissioner,  had  a  serious  case  against  a 
man,  to  see  who  would  come  into  your  office  to  ask 
you  not  to  be  too  severe  with  him. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  You  would  not  reduce  a  man  very 
often.  There  would  not  be  many  captains  reduced 
to  sergeants  at  one  time.  If  the  Commiissioner  had 
the  discretion  when  the  next  vacancy  arose,  instead 
of  taking  a  man  from  the  Civil  Service  list,  the  man 
already  having  been  taken  from  the  list  to  take  the 
place  of  the  man  reduced — if  he  had  the  discretion, 
without  any  examination  or  anything,  to  put  this 
man  back,  it  might  have  a  good  effect  in  making 
him  an  efficient  officer. 

Mr.  Davis:  Well,  it  might,  but  I  am  afraid  it 
might  not  work  out  well.  You  would  not  reduce 
;i  man  unless  you  had  good  cause  to  reduce  him, 
and  probably  unless  he  was  incompetent,  and  you 
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ought  not  to  put  him  back  if  you  reduced  him  for 
being  incompetent.  If  you  had  to  punish  him  for 
any  more  serious  offence,  he  should  be  dismissed. 

I  am  very  much  of  a  believer  in  the  courts  having 
a  right  to  review  the  decisions  in  dismissal  cases. 
There  are  not  many  men  reinstated,  excepting  in- 
spectors and  captains,  and  those  men  you  will  reach 
by  making  the  amendment  suggested  and  allowing 
them  to  be  reduced  in  grade.  Patrolmen,  rounds- 
men and  sergeants  are  very  seldom  reinstated  if 
their  cases  are  properly  tried,  and  there  is  any  kind 
of  a  case  against  them. 

I  would  most  certainly  put  a  provision  in  the  law 
that  a  man  should  have  a  right  to  live  down  a  bad 
record.  Make  the  period  of  time  seven  or  eight  or 
ten  years — whatever  you  choose.  A  man,  when 
lie  goes  on  the  force,  is  apt  to  be  a  little  bit  care- 
less and  reckless  and  to  get  a  number  of  fines 
against  him,  and  a  great  many  good  men  are  kept 
from  promotion  by  reason  of  those  fines. 

Mr.  Osborn :  You  would  adopt  the  cumulative 
record? 

31  r.  Davis:  I  would. 

Mr.  Osborn:  But  you  would  allow  that  to  be 
wiped  out  by  good  behavior? 

Mr.  Davis :  Yes,  I  think  so.  That  would  be  only 
fair  to  a  good  man.  If  you  make  the  period  long 
enough  and  it  covers  two  or  three  administrations 
you  can  see  whether  he  has  been  favored  by  any 
administration  in  not  getting  punishment. 

The  Chairman :  Let  a  certain  number  of  years  of 
uninterrupted  good  conduct  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
punging a  bad  record. 
Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 

Mr.  McAneny:  There  is  a  sliding  scale,  and  the 
later  offenses  have  the  most  weight,  but,  as  I  said 
to  Colonel  Partridge,  if  you  could  let  there  be  a 
disappearing  point  of  time — 

Mr.  Davis:  I  am  a  great  believer  in  this  also — 
that  a  man  who  is  promoted  should  start  with  a  per- 
fectly clean  slate. 
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Mr.  McAneny:  That  has  been  established  since 

you  left  the  department.  At  present  the  considera- 
tion of  the  record  is  limited  to  the  grade  in  which 
the  candidate  is  serving. 

Mr.  Davis:  I  will  say  one  thing  more  on  reduc- 
tion  in  rank.  As  the  law  now  stands  you  have  either 
in  tine  a  man,  as  a  maximum  punishment,  thirty 
days'  pay,  or  you  must  dismiss  him.  That  has 
always  seemed  to  me  a  very  unreasonable  system. 
Then  there  is  another  anomaly  in  the  charter.  You 
can  reduce  a  detective  sergeant  to  the  rank  of  patrol- 
man and  a  roundsman  to  the  rank  of  patrolman, 
but  you  cannot  reduce  a  sergeant,  or  captain,  or 
inspector. 

Mr.   Schiff:  What  can  you  do? 

Mr.  Davis:  Only  fine  or  dismiss  them. 

The  Chairman  :  You  say  you  can  reduce  a  rounds- 
man to  patrolman? 

Mr.  Davis:  You  can  reduce  a  roundsman  to 
patrolman. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Only  after  trial. 

Mr.  Davis :  If  a  roundsman  can  be  reduced 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  sergeant  should  not  be 
reduced. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  Is  there  any  reason  for  that  incon- 
sistency? 

Mr.  Davis :  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Do  you  know  what  reason,  if  any, 
there  was  for  this  change — why  a  roundsman  should 
be  degraded  to  patrolman  and  a  sergeant  and  cap- 
tain could  not  be  degraded? 

Mr.  McKeen  :  There  was  no  change  in  that  regard. 
The  present  charter  is  the  same  as  the  old  Consoli- 
dation Act  and  the  1897  Charter. 

Mr.  Davis:  Coming  to  police  trials  themselves. 
The  ordinary  disciplinary  case  is  very  simple  and 
usually  very  brief.  These  are  cases  of  ''off  post."  be- 
ing late  at  roll-call,  not  being  properly  uniformed, 
conversing  while  on  post,  loafing  on  post.  etc.  etc 

The  excuses  given  for  being  "off  post"  are  often 
most  ingenious.     Answering  a  call  of  nature  is  a 
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very  common  one.  It  may  be  the  fact  that  a  man 
has  gone  into  a  house  to  urinate,  and  in  that  case, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  you  are  inclined  to  let  him  off. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  What  is  he  to  do  when  he  is  eight 
hours  on  the  street? 

Mr.  Davis :  Those  are  cases  that  are  exceedingly 
puzzling.  You  have  to  allow  him  to  get  food  and 
to  answer  the  calls  of  nature.  But  you  can  readily 
understand  that  that  excuse  of  the  toilet  is  greatly 
abused  and  that  men  stay  off  post  an  undue  length 
of  time. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  He  would  stay  in  an  hour? 

Mr.  Davis:  Yes.  I  think  the  Legislature  should 
provide  that  on  an  appeal  to  the  Court,  the  Court 
should  only  decide  whether  or  not  the  facts  were 
proved  or  substantially  proved.  I  further  think  the 
law  should  provide  that  a  man's  record  should  be 
necessarily  a  part  of  the  case  before  the  Commis- 
sioner in  imposing  the  penalty.  There  is  quite  a 
serious  technical  legal  point  there,  as  to  how  you 
are  to  get  that  record  into  the  case  so  as  not  to  have 
ii  charged  against  you  that  you  used  the  record  to 
determine  whether  the  man  was  guilty.  This  can 
be  done,  however,  as  I  suggest,  by  statute. 

The  Chairman :  For  any  purpose,  at  any  stage  of 
the  proceeding? 

Mr.  Davis:  Yes.  The  Charter  will  have  to  be 
amended  to  stop  the  detailing  of  men  to  the  Health 
and  other  departments,  if  it  is  to  be  stopped.  But 
this  is  a  minor  detail. 

The  Chairman:  Why  should  not  they  go  out  of 
the  Tenement  House  Department?  If  you  are  right 
in  saying  that  these  men  are  primarily  watchmen, 
how  is  it  the  duty  of  a  watchman  to  be  working  in 
the  Sanitary  Corps? 

Mr.  Davis :  It  is  not:  As  Commissioner  Partridge 
has  said,  the  Commissioner  has  the  power  to  create 
just  as  many  special  patrolmen  as  he  chooses,  and 
these  special  patrolmen  can  do  just  as  good  work 
in  those  departments  as  policemen  can. 
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Mr.  McKeen  :  What  is  your  idea  about  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Detective  Squad? 

Mr.  Davis:  1  think  that  legislating  them  in  the 
Police  Department  with  all  the  privileges  of  a  ser- 
geant was  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  ever  made 
in  connection  with  the  Police  Department.  They 
should  be  abolished. 

Mr.  Seligman :  What  was  the  object? 

.Air.  McKeen  :  It  was  done  by  accident  very  large- 
ly. There  were  various  influences  at  work.  Don't 
you  think  that  the  best  detective  service  would  be 
got  if  the  Commissioner  had  the  power  to  detail 
men  from  the  entire  force  for  detective  service,  giv- 
ing extra  compensation  while  they  were  so  em- 
ployed? 

Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  I  believe  that  and  I  think,  too, 
that  the  detectives  should  be  detailed  from  head- 
quarters and  should  be  sent  to  the  precincts  and 
always  be  entirely  controlled  from  headquarters. 

Mr.  McKeen:  You  also  believe  that  there  should 
be  power,  to  a  limited  extent,  to  bring  in  detectives 
from  outside  the  force  for  special  emergencies? 

Mr.  Davis :  That  is  entirely  a  question  of  expense. 

Mr.  McKeen :  It  can  be  done  now,  of  course. 

Mr.  Davis :  The  District  Attorney  has  some  very 
excellent  private  detectives  who  have  done  excellent 
work,  and  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  the  Po- 
lice Department  should  not  find  as  good  detectives 
among  its  own  men.  The  police  are  a  very  good 
body  of  men  as  a  whole — very  good. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Did  you  ever  consider  about  mak- 
ing the  rank  of  inspector  a  detail,  that  is,  that  they 
could  be  returned  to  the  rank  of  captain  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Commissioner,  and  that  he  could  se- 
lect from  the  captains  those  to  serve  and  hold  the 
rank  of  inspector  during  his  pleasure? 

Mr.  Davis :  I  have  never  given  that  any  consider- 
ation, but  it  is  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Or  make  any  man  he  chose  Chief 
of  Police,  just  as  the  President  can  make  a  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff? 
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Mr.  Davis:  I  think  there  should  be  a  Chief  of 
Police.  We  discussed  that  a  good  deal  in  the  de- 
partment, I  think  that  what  we  called  the  Chief 
Inspector  should  be  a  man  responsible  for  the"  dis- 
cipline of  the  force.  The  Commissioner  should  not 
be  the  man  to  attend  to  the  detailing  of  men  and 
similar  routine  work.  He  should  not  be  bothered 
with  that,  and  he  should  be  able  to  call  his  Chief 
Inspector  to  account  if  a  certain  precinct  is  not 
properly  run  for  example.  In  other  words,  the 
Commissioner  and  his  deputies  should  not  take  in- 
spector's word. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  You  would  make  the  Chief  In- 
spector a  detail  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commis- 
sioner? 

Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  So  that  he  would  be  the  Commis- 
sioner's own  man? 

Mr.  Davis :  That  is  what  he  is  now. 

Mr.  McAneny :  But  without  these  powers. 

Mr.  Davis :  Yes,  but  the  Commissioner  could  give 
him  those  powers  except  as  to  actually  detailing  aud 
transferring  men.  But  the  Chief  Inspector  could 
make  out  the  details  and  transfers  and  send  them 
to  the  Commissioner  and  the  Commissioner  conkl 
simply  O.  K.  them.  The  Chief  Inspector  should  run 
the  police  and  the  Commissioner  occupy  a  position 
somewhat  as  does  a  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  Navy 
toward  the  men  under  him. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Would  not  the  position  of  such  a 
man  be  better  if  the  grade  should  be  created  with  a 
higher  salary? 

Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  it  would 
work  out  to  put  a  man  for  two  or  three  months  in 
a  position  where  he  drew  a  high  salary  and  then 
drop  him  back. 

Mr.  McAneny:  You  might,  at  least,  give  him  a 
slight  increase  to  help  dignify  the  position? 

Mr.  Davis:  I  think  a  man  who  occupies  a  very 
responsible  position  ought  to  be  well  paid.     I  do 
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not  think  the  Commissioner  and  his  deputies  are 
sufficiently  well  paid. 

The  Chairman :  Mr.  Davis,  suppose,  in  case  the 
Court  should  differ  from  the  judgment  of  the  Trial 
Commissioner,  they  should,  instead  of  reinstating 
him,  as  they  do  almost  always,  order  either  a  new 
trial  or  give  to  the  relator  a  right  to  have  a  new  trial 
if  within  thirty  days  from  the  decision  he  should 
demand  it  in  writing? 

Mr.  Davis:  I  think  that  would  be  much  better 
than  reinstating  him — much  better. 

The  Chairman :  A  great  many  men  would  fail  to 
ask  for  a  new  trial  because  they  would  know  it 
would  be  quite  useless. 

Mr.  Davis :  The  thing  I  had  in  mind  when  I  sug- 
gested reduction  in  rank  was  to  do  away  with  the 
difficulty  of  punishing  the  superior  officers,  very  few 
of  whom  are  not  reinstated,  if  dismissed. 

The  Chairman :  Do  you  agree  with  the  view 
that  it  really  results  very  largely  from  the  fact 
that  the  disciplinary  Court  applies  one  standard 
and  the  reviewing  Court  applies  another  standard — 
that  is,  the  reviewing  Court  applies  a  judicial 
standard  and  the  disciplinary  Court  applies  a  pure- 
ly disciplinary  standard? 

Mr.  Davis:  Without  wishing  to  criticize  the 
Courts,  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  are  right  in  that 
— that  the  Courts,  in  reviewing  cases,  do  not  put 
themselves  in  the  position  of  a  Police  Commissioner 
who  is  trying  to  run  his  department  according  to 
law  and  its  rules. 

Mr.  Seligman :  I  understand  that  you  do  not  ap- 
prove of  giving  the  Commissioner  full  power  of 
dismissal  without  review? 

Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  believe  in  it. 

Mr.  Seligman:  You  think  it  is  too  dangerous? 

Mr.  Davis :  It  is  too  dangerous. 

Mr.  McAneny:  You  do  think  that  the  system 
could  be  so  improved  in  other  respects  that  this 
evil  would  be  minimized? 
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Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  I  think  the  reduction  in  grade 
would  stop  that  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  It  has  been  suggested  that  there 
be  a  Trial  Commissioner  appointed  by  somebody 
other  than  the  Commissioner — the  Mayor  has  been 
suggested.     Would  that  help  the  department? 

Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  think  you  want  to  have  your 
trials  right  in  your  own  family. 

Mr.  McAneny:  And  in  the  higher  cases,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Trial  Commissioner  should 
have  associated  with  him  another  deputy,  a  uni- 
formed officer  of  the  ranks  above  that  of  the  man  on 
trial. 

Mr.  Davis:  I  always  wanted  to  try  my  cases 
alone.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  do  not  want  to 
forget.  There  ought  to  be  somebody  connected  with 
the  Corporation  Counsel's  office,  upon  whom  the  Po- 
lice Commissioner  can  at  any  time  call  to  conduct 
the  prosecution  of  cases  for  the  department.  I  have 
tried  cases  where  I  was  judge,  jury,  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  and  counsel  for  the  defense,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  sit  for  hours  trying 
a  case,  especially  where  the  complaint  is  made  by 
a  citizen,  where  you  are  occupying  that  position. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  They  could  provide  by  statute  that 
a  man  should  be  detailed  from  the  Corporation 
Counsel's  office,  a  permanent  man. 

Mr.  Davis:  If  a  case  should  turn  out  to  be  a 
complicated  case  the  Police  Commissioner  should 
have  the  right  to  send  to  the  Corporation  Counsel's 
office  for  assistance. 

The  Chairman :  You  can  do  that  now.  Mr.  Well- 
man  and  I  conducted  some  important  cases  when 
he  was  Assistant  Counsel  to  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  McKeen :  The  policemen,  under  one  interpre- 
tation of  the  Charter,  claim  the  right  to  have  the 
Corporation  Counsel  defend  them. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Do  they  allow  the  men  to  eat  on 
post? 

Mr.  Davis :  Oh,  yes,  they  have  to. 
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Mr.  Seligman:  A  policeman  told  me  bo  was  re- 
ported twice  for  getting  a  sandwich. 

Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  think  men  are  often  pun- 
ished for  taking  something  to  eat. 

Mr.  Seligman :  He  says  a  shoo-fly  man  did  it. 

Mr.  Davis:  That  may  well  be,  for  each  case  lias 
to  turn  on  the  particular  facts  proved.  A  shoo- 
fly  is  nothing  but  a  patrolman  or  a  sergeant  in 
plain  clothes,  who  goes  out  to  see  whether  the  men 
patrol  their  posts.  There  used  to  be  twenty  times 
as  many  as  there  are  now.  I  think  they  are  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Repeating  briefly  what  I  have  said,  the  necessary 
changes  to  the  Charter  are,  I  think,  as  follows  : 

Give  the  Commissioner  the  right  to  reduce  men 
in  rank  without  any  appeal  to  the  courts. 

Abolish  the  detective  bureau  as  now  organized. 

Remove  the  Boiler  Inspection  Bureau  from  the 
department,  and  abolish  compulsory  details. 

Give  the  Commissioner  the  right  to  appoint  a 
Chief  Inspector  from  the  inspectors,  and,  if  possible, 
the  captains  at  will,  and  to  change  the  appointment 
at  will,  the  chief  inspector  to  have  a  somewhat 
larger  salary  than  inspectors  now  have.  The  other 
suggestions  I  have  made  are  not  necessary,  but  are 
advisable. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  say  that,  even  under  the  pres- 
ent law,  the  Commissioner  can  have  just  as  good 
police  discipline  in  the  department,  practically,  as 
he  wants.  He  has  not  got  sufficient  control  over 
his  captains  and  inspectors  under  the  Charter,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  he  can  get  more  control  even 
now,  if  he  wishes,  by  making  certain  rules.  Giving 
him  the  right  to  reduce  men  in  rank,  would  give 
him  the  necessary  control,  in  any  event. 

The  police,  taking  them  all  in  all,  are  a  good  body 
of  men.  They  will  always  obey  and  follow  a  firm 
but  just  superior,  they  will  rebel  under  a  tyrannical 
head,  and  they  will  not  work  under  a  weak  or  too 
amiable  superior.     That  is,  they  act  very  much  as 
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the  employees  of  a  railroad  company  would  act. 
I  do  not  go  into  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the 
Raines  Law  on  the  police,  as  that  is  much  too  diffi- 
cult a  subject  to  discuss  briefly. 

The  Commissioner  is  solely  responsible  even  un- 
der the  present  law  for  the  discipline  and  general 
condition  of  the  force.  The  law  is  only  weak  in  a 
few  places.  If  you  could  get  a  good  Commissioner 
in  for  ten  years  and  then  not  have  the  Legislature 
interfere  with  the  running  of  the  department,  you 
would  probably  soon  see  a  great  change  in  the 
force;  but  I  do  not  consider  the  lengthening  of  the 
Commissioner's  term  as  the  real  secret  of  success; 
the  character  of  the  man  is  the  first  and  main  es- 
sential. 
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February  9 : 

Hon.    WILLIAM    TRAVERS    JEROME,     DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  know  what  you  gentlemen 
have  in  mind — whether  you  are  sitting  down  here 
to  evolve  a  theoretically  complete  and  perfect 
system  of  police  for  the  city.  If  you  are,  I  wish  you 
would  say  so,  because  I  have  not  anything  to  say  on 
the  subject,  because  life  is  altogether  too  full  and 
busy  in  this  town  to  be  evolving  iridescent  dreams 
that  have  not  the  slightest  chance  under  God's 
heaven  of  going  through  the  Legislature. 

The  Chairman:  That  is  not  our  view;  we  are 
here  to  get  suggestions  as  to  how  the  force  can  be 
improved. 

Mr.  Jerome:  If  that  is  the  point  you  take  there 
are  some  things  that  I  should  like  to  say.  In  the 
first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  chief  considera- 
tion is  to  propose  as  few  amendments  as  possible, 
because  anybody  with  any  experience  at  Albany 
knows  that  the  moment  you  increase  the  complexity 
of  a  bill  you  increase  the  difficulties  of  explaining 
it  to  the  Legislatures  and  you  increase  the  difficulty 
of  making  the  public  understand  it,  and  of  getting 
any  sentiment  aroused  in  regard  to  it,  and  when 
you  increase  the  number  of  subjects  you  touch,  you 
increase,  in  a  way  that  you  often  do  not  realize, 
the  source  of  opposition  to  your  accomplishing  any- 
thing. 

I  do  not  think  the  trouble  to-day  with  the  police 
force  is  with  the  law.  I  think  it  is  possible  to  have 
an  ideal  and  better  system,  but  I  do  not  think  you 
can  substitute  printer's  ink  and  paper  even  in  the 
form  of  a  statute  for  men.  You  take  in  the  army 
with  exactly  the  same  force,  one  regiment  is  having 
court  martials  and  troubles  all  the  time  and  in 
another  regiment  the  colonel  is  never  having  any 
trouble  with  his  men. 

Under  Greene,  who  had  lots  of  faults  and  did 
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many  things  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  properly  the 
subject  of  criticism,  and  perhaps  severe  criticism, 
the  morale  and  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  force 
steadily  increased  day  after  day,  largely  due,  it  is 
fair  to  say,  to  the  efforts  of  Major  Ebstein  and  Cap- 
tain Piper,  in  conjunction  with  the  Commissioner. 
The  force  increased  in  efficiency  and  morale  and 
discipline  just  as  steadily  as  it  has  deteriorated  in 
the  past  year  till  its  present  condition  is  such  that 
any  statement  of  the  real  facts  in  regard  to  it  would 
not  be  credited. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  it  would  come  out 
and  so  the  object  of  it  would  be  destroyed,  I  would 
be  perfectly  satisfied  to  take  you  gentlemen  out  to- 
night and  divide  you  up  in  squads,  or  put  it  Satur- 
day night  in  order  that  I  might  have  time  to  pick 
my  men,  and  you  could  find  two  hundred  men  off 
in  the  back  rooms  of  saloons  in  uniform. 

Now,  the  trouble  is,  the  moment  that  there  is  a 
man  there  who  is  able  to  be  a  man  and  who  can 
control  the  force — it  is  just  the  same  as  the  dif- 
ference between  a  man  and  a  woman  driving  a 
horse;  the  horse  raises  the  devil  when  a  woman  is 
driving  it  and  the  man  gets  in  and  the  moment  his 
voice  is  heard  and  his  hand  is  felt  on  the  line, 
half  the  job  is  done. 

The  force  was  never  so  demoralized.  They  are 
deteriorating;  they  don't  keep  their  clothes  clean; 
they  don't  patrol  their  beats,  and  they  are  in  a  worse 
shape  and  condition  in  sixteen  years,  during  the 
time  I  have  known  them — and  my  judgment  is  cor- 
roborated by  at  least  three  inspectors  whose  names 
I  will  not  give — 

The  Chairman:  How  many  inspectors  are  there? 

Mr.  Jerome:  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Piper:  Fifteen.  There  are  fifteen  old  and 
there  were  two  extra  ones  making  seventeen,  but 
those  two  were  cut  off.     There  are  fifteen  now. 

Mr.  Jerome:  There  is  absolutely  no  way  to  im- 
prove it  by  any  statutes  or  resolutions  or  anything 
that  you  can  do ;  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  made 
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up  in  paper  and  ink  that  will  take  the  place  of  a 
man  at  the  head  of  the  department,  any  more  than 
you  can  take  the  place  of  an  efficient  colonel  in  war 
times  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  by  statutes  passed 
by  Congress. 

To  my  mind,  there  are  only  two  amendments  that 
are  needed  to-day  in  regard  to  the  police  force  of 
the  city.  The  first  amendment  is  that  the  office  of 
detective  sergeant  should  be  absolutely  abolished 
and  the  office  of  detective  should  be  created  at  a 
salary  the  same  as  a  sergeant  gets,  §2,000  a  year. 
But  it  should  be  a  detail;  the  Commissioner  should 
have  the  power  to  assign  anybody  of  the  rank  of 
roundsman,  or  patrolman  or  sergeant  to  the  bureau, 
iip  to  the  extent  that  the  Board  of  Estimates  and 
Apportionment  would  give  him  funds  to  pay  them. 
They  should  receive  the  salary  and  have  the  rank 
of  sergeant  while  in  the  Detective  Bureau,  but  the 
Commissioner  should  have  the  power  to  relegate 
them  at  once  to  the  offices  previously  held  by  them, 
whether  to  a  sergeancy,  or  roundsmanship,  or  to 
patrolman,  without  any  trial,  charges  or  anything 
else. 

That  change,  I  think,  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
get  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  out  of  the  Detec- 
tive Bureau,  because  the  Detective  Bureau  is  now 
loaded  up  with  a  group  of  men  that  are  not  only  in- 
competent, but  that  are  to-day  actually  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  thieves,  dividing  the  plunder  and  the 
proceeds  of  their  larcenies.  The  source  of  that  in- 
formation is  twofold — the  high  officials  of  the  police 
themselves. 

Mr.  Seligman  :    The  detectives? 

Mr.  Jerome :  The  high  officials  of  the  police  them- 
selves is  one  source  of  information,  and  the  other 
source  is  the  crooks  who  are  getting  the  goods  and 
dividing  them  with  the  policemen,  except  where  they 
may  get  a  particularly  nice  stone  off  a  man's  scarf- 
pin,  when  the  policeman  usually  retains  the  whole 
of  the  proceeds  and  keeps  the  stone  and  lias  it  reset 

A  certain  captain  of  police,  shortly  retired,  wore 
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a  very  fine  diamond  stone  in  his  scarfpin  that  was 
taken  in  a  down  in  the  19th  Precinct 

from  a  ticket  speculator  at  the  Knickerbocker  The- 
ater. That  stone  can  be  identified  and  the  captain 
can  be  produced  if  necessary.  He  is  not  now  on  the 
force. 

The  Chairman :  How  long  back  did  that  trans- 
action take  place? 

Mr.  Jerome:    That  was  in  1901. 

The  Chairman :  The  captain  would  hardly  be 
likely  to  testify  to  that. 

Mr.  Jerome :  Oh,  no ;  they  will  not  tell  you  any- 
thing. They  will  not  even  tell  you  the  truth;  if 
you  can,  get  some  of  those  inspectors  before  you.  If 
McAdoo  sends  them,  they  will  not  tell  you  the  truth, 
but  if  they  have  known  you  for  years — and  I  have 
known  them  since  they  have  been  detective  ser- 
geants and  roundsmen  and  patrolmen,  and  they  will 
talk  to  me  with  a  degree  of  frankness  that  is  ab- 
solutely startling. 

This  afternoon  I  was  talking  with  Inspector 
O'Brien  about  this  situation,  and  the  morale  and 
integrity  of  the  Detective  Bureau.  Now,  it  is  a  safe 
proposition  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  detective 
officer  in  the  Detective  Bureau  of  the  City  of  New 
York  to-day  that  has  not  divided  within  six  months 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  a  larceny  with  a  thief 
in  the  City  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Is  that  a  fact;  do  you  believe 
that? 

Mr.  Jerome:  I  believe  that  to  be  absolutely  a 
fact  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  There  may  be 
three  or  four  who  have  not,  but  it  is  a  safe  as- 
sumption that  there  are  none,  and,  thank  God,  if  it 
turns  out  that  there  happens  to  be  one  who  has  not. 

The  great  bulk  of  them  are  licensing  crooks  in 
certain  sections  of  the  city  to  work  the  "rattlers," 
as  they  say,  and  the  crooks  work  them  and  divide 
the  goods  with  the  officer,  the  officer  often  taking 
them  all  and  fencing  them. 

The    patrolmen    are    not    patrolmen.     After    1 
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o'clock  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  patrolman  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  city  unless  you  know  where  to 
look  for  them.  If  you  know  where  to  look  for  them, 
you  can  find  them. 

On  our  way  home  one  night  not  so  long  ago  we 
were  going  across  Chatham  Square,  and  an  old 
crook  wanted  to  take  us  into  a  back  room  with  a 
thieves'  joint  there  and  show  us  four  policemen  in 
full  uniform  sitting  down  and  playing  pinochle. 

And  so  it  runs  all  over  the  city.  An  illustration 
of  it — here  the  other  day  right  in  the  Webster 
House,  an  apartment  hotel  in  the  street  above  here 
— my  secretary,  Mr.  Hodder,  is  married  and  living 
there.  They  had  $3,000  worth  of  jewelry  stolen ; 
they  sent  to  the  Central  Office ;  McCluskey  sent  a  de- 
tective officer  there.  Hodder  had  figured  out  that  a 
certain  person  had  taken  it,  but  the  detective  officer 
could  not  find  anything  about  it  at  all.  I  made  a 
few  little  intimations  in  certain  directions  and  an- 
other detective  officer  was  sent  up  there  and  inside 
of  21  hours  the  $3,000  worth  of  jewelry  was  found 
in  the  top  drawer  in  the  room. 

The  Chairman  :    In  Hodder's  room? 

Mr.  Jerome :  Yes.  What  happened  was,  the  first 
man  was  holding  up  and  dividing  with  the  woman 
who  stole  the  jewelry  in  the  hotel ;  when  the  second 
fellow  came,  he  said,  this  is  too  fierce,  you  have  to 
drop  it,  and  they  put  it  in  there,  and  the  second  fel- 
low practically  said,  "I  don't  want  to  go  on  with 
this  case,  because  it  is  running  into  the  other  de- 
tective." 

It  is  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  they  took  a  man 
into  the  Tenderloin  station  house  with  $3,600  on 
his  person  and  they  took  $2,500  in  bills  from  him, 
stole  it. 

Mr.  Seligman  :    Who  did? 

Mr.  Jerome :  The  two  desk  sergeants  and  the  two 
wardmen.  I  got  onto  the  thing;  it  got  hot,  and  two 
days  afterwards  the  $2,500— two  $1,000  bills  and  a 
$500  bill — was  taken  to  the  complainant  by  the 
wardman,  who  said,  "I  have  got  your  money  here," 
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and  he  gave  him  $2,200  and  made  him  receipt  for 
$2,500.  I  went  up  there  and  took  the  deposition 
and  taxed  the  captain  with  it,  and  there  was,  of 
course,  a  practical  denial  of  the  stealing,  but  this 
money  had  come  back  in  this  mysterious  way :  In 
an  envelope  found  in  a  gin  mill  at  29th  Street  and 
7th  Avenue,  the  clientage  of  which  is  almost  ex- 
clusively whores,  policemen  and  crooks,  and  the 
detective's  story  was,  that  they  got  word  to  go 
around  to  Todd's,  and  Todd  said,  "Here  is  an  en- 
velope that  a  man  I  do  not  know  handed  to  my  bar- 
tender, who  gave  it  to  me" ;  and  the  detective  officer 
said  that  the  bartender  said  he  didn't  know  who 
the  man  was  that  brought  it,  and  he  also  said  he 
didn't  know  who  the  bartender  was  who  gave  it  to 
him,  but  he  opened  the  envelope,  and  the  two  $1,000 
bills  and  one  $500  bill  dropped  out,  and  he  was  so 
overjoyed  that  he  didn't  tell  it  to  his  captain,  but 
gave  it  to  the  complainant,  deciding  the  matter  of 
ownership  right  there.  Mr.  McAdoo  knows  all 
about  the  facts,  about  the  man. 

,  who  was  Mr. coachman  and  came 

up  from  the  ranks,  has  been  in  command  of  this 
Inspection  District,  which  has  been  honeycombed 
with  gambling  houses,  and  month  after  month  he 
has  signed  the  reports  of  the  captain  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Precinct,  saying  they  are  true  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge,  when  he  knew  they  were  false. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Which  district  is  that? 

Mr.  Jerome :  The  Nineteenth  District  here.    And 

Mr.  is  not   put  on  trial,  but  Mr.   Titus  is 

selected  and  Mr.  Titus  is  selected  because — I  do  not 
say  because,  but  Mr.  Titus  was  in  charge  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  Mercer  Street  station  house  is 
the  center,  and  it  is  common  rumor  that  the  per- 
sons running  the  pool  rooms,  and  gambling  houses 
in  the  Mercer  Street  precinct  were  friends  and 
politician  henchmen  of  ;  whereas  the  peo- 
ple  running  here,  and  all   this   gambling 

crew  and  outfit  here,  were  protected  by  a  different 
outfit. 
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and  and  were  pro- 
tecting   perfectly  well  known  all  after- 
noon  and  all   night  gambling   house    within    two 

houses  of  where      lived,  but  where  he  eon 

ducted  no  business  for  a  year,  and  they  kept  two 
officers  doing  night  duty  in  front  of  it  and  clamor- 
ing all  the  time  that  they  did  not  have  policemen 
enough  to  do  anything,  while  they  did  not  even 
carry  as  a  suspicious  place,  the  real  gambling  house. 

Titus  is  jacked  us  and  put  on  charges  and     

is  not  touched. 

Mr.  McxVneny :  You  mean  Tighe,  in  each  case? 

Mr.  Jerome:  No;  Tighe  and  Titus,  too.  Tighe 
was  the  inspector. 

,  a  perfectly  well  known  col- 
lector, was  sent  by  McAdoo  to  do  patrol  duty  in  a 
certain  precinct,  and  without  McAdoo  apparently 
knowing  how,  he  is  found  doing  plain  clothes  duty 
in  another  precinct.  But  he  is  never  there;  he  is 
always  down  in  the  Second  Assembly  District,  in 
the  Fourth  and  in  the  Sixth,  going  from  saloon  to 
saloon  collecting. 

I  got  wind  of  it  and  I  sent  for  the  captain.  I  said, 
"You  come  to  me."  He  came  to  me  and  I  said, 
"What  did  you  mean  by  trying  to  pull  off  a  fake 
raid?"  The  captain  said,  "There  was  not  any  fake 
raid."  I  said,  "Don't  give  me  any  song  and  dance 
of  that  kind." 

I  said,  "You  reported  sick  and  went  to  St.  Louis, 
didn't  you,  to  the  fair?"  "Yes,  sir."  I  said,  "You 
got  a  collection  of  $25  out  of  each  saloon  keeper  in 
your  precinct  to  go  on."  "Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "I 
heard  about  something  of  that  kind  and  I  sent  for 
them  and  said  they  must  give  it  all  back."  I  said, 
"That  was  one  collection."  I  said,  "You  got  a 
diamond  badge  or  a  gold  badge,  haven't  you?"  He 
said,  "Yes,  sir,  that  was  voted  to  me  at  a  church 
fair."  I  said,  "There  was  an  assessment  of  $25 
on  every  saloon  keeper  to  pay  for  those  tickets." 
Well,  he  did  not  know  anything  about  that,  I  said. 
"They  are  collecting  $25  now  to  make  you  a  Christ- 
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mas  present  and  they  are  going  to  collect  $25  to 
make  your  wardman  a  Christmas  present."  He 
said,  "I  will  send  for  them.  I  never  get  a  dis- 
honest dollar  there." 

-Well,"  I  said,  "What  is  this  fellow 

doing  there?"     He  said,  " 

?    Who  is  he?"    I  said,  "When  did  you  see 


him  last?"  He  said,  "I  do  not  know."  "Well,  didn't 
you  see  him  last  night?"  "Why,  yes,  I  did."  "And 
the  night  before?"  "Yes,  I  might  have."  "Never 
mind  about  might  have;  didn't  you?"  "Yes." 
"Well,"  I  said,  "What  is  he  doing  there?"  He  said, 
uDo  you  want  me  to  tell  him  that  you  want  him 
to  keep  out  of  there?"  "No,"  I  said,  "I  am  not  try- 
ing to  run  the  Police  Department,  but  you  tell  him 
if  he  does  not  keep  out  of  there  I  will  put  him  where 
the  dogs  won't  find  him  quickly."  The  next  day  he 
applied  for  retirement. 

I  am  running  over  these  things  as  they  come,  inci- 
dentally, without  looking  for  them,  to  show  the  abso- 
lutely depraved  and  rotten  condition  that  the  force 
is  in  to-day,  and  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  it 
almost  entirely  is  the  present  Commissioner  of 
Police. 

I  said  I  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
police  for  a  year  because  he  went  in  with  fair  talk 
and  fair  promise,  and  I  believe  in  taking  a  man 
at  his  face  value,  and  giving  him  his  opportunity. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Does  he  understand  that  these 
things  occur? 

Mr.  Jerome:  He  has  8,000  men  and  a  Detective 
Bureau.     I  do  not  know  whether  he  does  or  not. 

goes  on  and  signs  report  after  report 

about  the  gambling  houses  in  his  precinct  which  are 
false,  but is  not  put  on  charges,  nor  are 

's  wardmen  put  on  charges. 

Sergeant sat  every  night  for  months  in 

Todd's  gin  mill,  where  this  larceny  took  place, 
where  the  whores  and  the  crooks  and  the  police- 
men go  night  after  night  and  the  uniform  belief  of 
the  under  world  and  the  police  world  was  that  he 
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sat  there  to  do  collecting,  and  until  I  put  evidence 
before  the  grand  jury,  called  Todd  up  before  the 

grand  jury  and  put  in  his  evidence,  there sat 

night  after  night.     I  think  he  was  a  desk  sergeanl 
in  another  precinct. 

Now,  I  could  go  on  for  hours  multiplying  these 
things  which  are  incidents  of  the  absolutely  rotten 
condition  we  are  in  to-day,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it, 
because  personally  I  like  the  man,  I  think  he  is  a 
very  agreeable  man  and  he  has  been  a  man  of  good 
reputation,  I  am  told. 

I  never  cared  very  much  for  General  Greene  per- 
sonally. We  worked  together  very  well  and  we  were 
good  enough  friends,  but  we  were  not  of  that  parti- 
cularly genial  type  that  made  us  warm  personal 
friends.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  there  was  any 
enmity  or  antagonism.  I  speak  of  Greene's  work 
not  as  I  would  speak  of  the  work  done  by  Piper,  who 
is  a  dear  personal  friend  of  mine,  but  I  speak  of  it 
as  the  work  of  a  man  with  whom  my  relations  were 
just,  courteous  and  friendly. 

Every  day  Greene  was  there  the  morale  of  the 
force  improved;  every  day  the  men  stood  more  on 
their  feet  and  did  their  job  in  a  comparatively 
decent  way  and  there  was  a  condition  of  improve- 
ment. 

Every  day  this  man  has  been  there  the  force  has 
gone  down,  and  down  and  down,  and  it  is  worse  to- 
day than  at  any  time  in  my  recollection,  which  goes 
back  over  sixteen  years. 

To  come  right  tangibly  down  to  what  I  want  to 
make  clear,  I  think  that  if  that  Detective  Bureau 
is  made  up  simply  of  detailed  men  it  will  provide 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Detective  Force 
can  be  made  efficient,  if  there  is  an  efficient  man 
handling  it. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Can  you  explain  that  a  little  more 
fully? 

Mr.  Jerome:  The  Detective  Bureau  now  is  a  crea- 
tion of  statutes  and  the  rank  of  detective  sergeant 
is  a  rank  from  which  a  man  cannot  be  degraded,  he 
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cannot  be  assigned  back  to  patrol  duty  or  the  duty 
of  a  roundsman  or  sergeant,  and  he  can  practically 
snap  his  fingers  at  the  Commissioner  unless  the 
Commissioner  can  prefer  charges  against  him  and 
try  him  and  break  him.  They  are  inefficient  and 
they  do  not  do  any  work  at  all,  because  they  do  not 
hold  their  offices  by  virtue  of  the  good  work  they 
do  or  the  competent  detective  capacity  that  they 
manifest,  but  they  hold  their  offices  simply  by  virtue 
of  the  statute.  They  get  into  the  bureau  and  you 
have  got  to  get  them  on  something  that  you  will  be 
justified  in  breaking  them  for  to  get  rid  of  them. 

They  should  simply  change  that  section  of  the 
Charter,  so  that  the  Commissioner  might  assign, 
might  detail  there  a  patrolman,  roundsman  or  ser- 
geant. 

The  Chairman:  At  will? 

Mr.  Jerome:  At  will,  and  to  remain  at  will,  and 
(hey  should  receive  $2,000  and  the  rank  of  sergeant 
while  there. 

The  second  proposition  that  I  would  suggest  is 
this:  that  where  the  Commissioner  now  has  power 
to  fine  thirty  days'  pay  or  any  portion  of  it,  or  break 
a  man,  he  should  be  given  one  additional  power, 
which  I  believe  absolutely  essential  for  the  best  dis- 
cipline, and  that  is  to  degrade  an  officer  to  any  rank 
theretofore  held  by  him.  For  instance,  if  a  cap- 
tain does  not  act  right  you  could  fine  him  thirty 
days'  pay,  you  could  break  him  or  you  could  put  him 
back  to  the  position  of  patrolman. 

The  Civil  Service  law  would  have  to  be  amended 
so  that  it  would  cover  future  promotions.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  captain  were  reduced  to  the  position  of 
sergeant,  my  opinion  is  that  the  time  during  which 
lie  was  a  captain  should  not  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  future  promotion,  should  be  struck  ab- 
solutely from  the  record,  and  he  should  start  out 
just  where  he  broke  off  for  the  purposes  of  the  Civil 
Service  law. 

I  believe  if  the  Committee  concentrated  on  those 
two  things,  and  they  are,  to  my  mind,  the  only  real, 
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vital  and  important  things,  it  would  be  easy  to  ex- 
plain them  to  the  public,  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
get  public  sentiment  back  of  them.  They  would  be 
so  simple  in  their  character  and  so  manifestly  right 
that  there  might  be  a  hope  of  getting  them  through. 
But  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  series  of  propositions 
for  changing  this  and  changing  that  and  changing 
the  other  thing,  I  think  it  will  result  in  our  getting 
nothing  or  getting  something  which  will  not  im- 
prove us  at  all,  because,  to  get  back  to  the  original 
proposition,  the  trouble  is  not  so  much  in  the  law 
as  in  the  lack  of  a  man,  and  you  are  never  going 
to  get  a  substitute  for  a  man  out  of  ink  and  paper, 
even  if  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  statute. 

The  Chairman:  How  about  the  term  of  office? 

Mr.  Jerome:  We  have  been  working  for  twenty 
years  to  concentrate  responsibility  in  the  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  New  York  by  making  removable  Com- 
missioners, and  the  whole  theory  of  the  reform 
forces  during  those  twenty  years  has  been  that  if  a 
man  served  acceptably  he  would  arouse  such  pub- 
lic opinion  in  regard  to  his  maintenance  in  office 
that  a  Mayor  would  retain  him  there.  And  now 
we  are  asked  to  take  an  absolute  back  track  on  that 
and  to  go  back,  forgetful  of  what  our  experiences 
in  the  past  have  been,  and  make  irremovable  Com- 
missioners, practically,  give  them  an  absolute  ten- 
ure of  office,  go  back  to  where  we  were  before,  for- 
getting how  bitter  our  experience  was  before  when 
we  had  men  that  could  not  be  removed. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  say  Mr.  Greene  made  a  good 
Commissioner ;  yet  he  was  turned  out. 

Mr.  Jerome :  His  party  was  turned  out  and  he  re- 
signed. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Probably  he  would  have  been  put 
out  if  he  had  not  resigned. 

Mr.  Jerome :  I  do  not  know.  But,  Mr.  Seligman, 
if  a  man  of  your  experience  and  length  of  years  has 
any  sort  of  a  dream  that  you  are  going,  by  checks 
and  counterchecks,  by  statutory  provisions,  to  get 
some  arrangement  whereby  the  citizen  will  not  have 
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to  be  active  in  stirring  up  public  sentiment  about 
the  retention  of  a  man  in  office,  I  think  you  are 
barking  up  the  wrong  trail. 

The  trouble  with  us  reformers  and  those  who 
who  have  reform  ideas  is  that  we  are  looking  in 
some  mysterious  way  to  do  by  statute  that  which 
can  only  be  done  by  constant  effort  and  upright 
men. 

The  Chairman :  One  idea  excludes  the  other.  Thv? 
idea  of  a  term  of  office  for  the  Commissioner  of  Po- 
lice independent  of  the  Mayor's  term,  of  course,  ex- 
cludes the  idea  for  which  we  have  fought  and  which 
is  now  embodied  in  the  Charter.  I  am  not  express- 
ing an  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  better,  but  you 
cannot  have  both. 

Mr.  Jerome:  When  we  have  an  exceptionally 
good  man  in  an  office,  we  always  wish  that  the  term 
of  that  office  was  for  life.  When  we  had  Waring 
in,  we  wished  it  was  a  life  job  and  irremovable. 
When  some  of  us  go  back  and  remember  when  we 
had  Coleman  in  the  street  cleaning  job,  we  would 
not  have  wanted  him  there  for  life.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Police  Commissioner.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  a  man  there  that  can  only  be  removed 
after  charges  and  going  through  cumbersome  pro- 
cesses, and  you  are  giving  him  an  absolute  term, 
you  are  as  apt  to  get  a  bad  one  just  as  you  are  to 
get  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Isn't  there  more  probability  of 
getting  a  good  man  if  the  position  is  one  of  higher 
pay  and  more  dignity? 

Mr.  Jerome:  You  remember  that  that  was  the 
wise  Mr.  Low's  idea.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  re- 
member it,  but  a  committee  went  to  him  when  the 
Greater  New  York  Charter  was  being  drawn.  They 
spoke  about  the  Councilmen.  These  positions  were 
to  be  of  such  great  dignity  that  the  best  citizens 
in  the  city  would  come  forward  and  take  the  job, 
and  the  astute  gentlemen  who  prepared  the  Charter 
along  those  lines  forgot  that  the  difficulty  would  be 
that  these  distinguished  citizens  like  John  Harson 
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Rhoades  and  Charles  Stewart  Smith  could  not  get 
a  nomination. 

We  happen  to  have  a  Mayor  at  the  present  time 
who  is  better  than  the  average  Mayor,  but  what 
assurance  are  we  to  have  that  such  a  man  will  con- 
tinue to  occupy  that  office? 

Mr.  Seligman :  We  are  told  that  it  takes  six 
months  or  a  year  to  get  into  the  harness. 

Mr.  Fox :  That  may  be  lengthened  by  lengthening 
the  Mayor's  term  to  four  years. 

Mr.  Jerome :  The  real  remedy  in  my  mind  is  not 
to  go  back  to  a  system  of  commissionership  that 
will  not  be  removable  at  will,  but  it  is  to  get  such 
men  in  there  and  when  we  have  them  there  to  sup- 
port them  by  public  agitation,  by  arousing  public 
sentiment  so  that  Mayors  will  keep  them  there.  It 
is  the  only  ultimate  and  valuable  remedy  to  my 
mind.  You  cannot  find  a  substitute  for  it  in  definite 
terms.  Moreover,  as  a  practical  proposition,  I  think 
if  you  went  to  the  Legislature  as  we  approach  a 
municipal  contest,  in  which  there  will  probably  be 
Democratic  success,  as  it  looks  at  present  as  the 
thing  lines  up,  because  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
development  of  a  particular  issue  as  yet,  I  do  not 
think  you  would  have  absolutely  any  chance  of  get- 
ting a  bill  through  that  would  make  a  long  irre- 
movable term  unless  it  was  to  take  effect  at  some 
future  time.  You  would  get  the  whole  thing  into 
politics  right  away,  and  by  having  your  forces  di- 
vided, and.  by  lack  of  concentration  on  essential 
points  you  would  lose  things  that  are  very  import- 
ant and  that  you  might  otherwise  get. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Would  not,  in  your  opinion,  five 
years  be  better  than  two  years? 

Mr.  Jerome :  Taking  a  broad  view  of  it,  ray  opin- 
ion is  that  the  Commissioners  should  hold  their 
terms  during  good  behavior  and  be  removable  by 
the  Mayor,  but  the  Mayor  should  be  of  such  high 
character  that  he  would  never  remove  a  man  unless 
he  was  a  bad  man.  But  we  are  talking  about  El- 
vsian  fields  now. 
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Mr.  McAneny :  You  mean  removable  at  his  discre- 
tion? 

Mr.  Jerome:    Yes. 

•Mr.  Osborn :  What  do  you  think  of  the  reinstate- 
ment? 

Mr.  Jerome:  I  think  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  nonsense  about  them.  If  anybody  will  examine 
the  records — I  have  examined  a  number  of  them — 
and  I  do  not  recall  a  single  case  of  reinstatement 
by  the  court  where,  on  the  record  before  the  court, 
if  I  had  been  a  member  of  the  court  I  would  not 
have  voted  with  the  court,  and  I  would  say  that  fair 
play  required  to  be  done  that  which  was  done. 

When  you  take  the  whole  number  of  reinstate- 
ments as  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  dis- 
missals they  are  practically  a  negligible  quantity. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  reinstatements  have  occurred 
in  a  few  cases  that  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
public  attention,  and  a  great  deal  more  weight  has 
been  put  on  them  than  should  fairly  be  put  on  them. 

I  should  look  with  a  great  deal  of  allowance  at 
the  taking  of  the  writ  of  certiorari  to  review  the 
decision  of  the  commissioners  in  cases  o»f  this  kind, 
and  I  think  the  suggestion  that  is  made  to  take  it 
away  springs  from  an  effort  to  remedy  the  blunders 
and  incompetency  of  officials  by  giving  them  arbi- 
trary power.    It  is  not  the  remedy. 

If  a  judge  was  a  bad  judge  and  continued  to  be 
reversed  all  the  time,  it  would  be  a  joking  proposi- 
tion to  lawyers  to  propose  to  take  away  the  client's 
right  to  appeal  because  otherwise  the  court  would 
be  reversed. 

Now,  Mr.  Recorder  Goff  was  reversed  a  great  deal 
when  he  first  went  on  the  bench,  but  if  the  proposi- 
tion were  made  then  that  the  right  of  appeal  from 
General  Sessions  be  taken  away  because  criminals 
were  getting  away  it  would  strike  a  lawyer  as 
absurd. 

The  Commissioner  can  be  provided  with  adequate 
and  proper  legal  counsel.  If  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel is  honest,  and  he  sends  a  proper  man  there  to 
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take  care  of  the  cases,  and  he  takes  care  of  them 
properly,  even  though  the  Commissioner  does  not 
happen  to  be  a  lawyer,  he  can  go  along  with  a  very 
small  percentage  of  reversals  and  reinstatements. 
I  do  not  think  the  remedy  for  the  incompetency  of 
the  Commissioner  or  the  mistakes  that  he  makes  is 
to  deprive  people  of  their  rights,  but  it  is  to  give 
him  adequate  legal  advice. 

The  Chairman  :  What  is  there,  if  you  know,  in  the 
judgment  of  a  disciplinary  body  which  gives  the 
person  who  finds  himself  subject  to  that  discipline  a 
right  of  review  by  another  kind  of  tribunal,  a  judi- 
cial tribunal,  which  applies  a  judicial  standard  as 
distinguished  from  a  disciplinary  standard? 

Mr.  Jerome :  It  is  a  question,  in  my  mind,  of  what 
is  good,  sound,  fair  play.  Now,  it  would  not  be  fair 
play,  Mr.  Fox,  to  subject  the  policemen  to  an  arbi- 
trary removal  from  the  kind  of  Commissioners  we 
have  generally  had  in  the  City  of  New  York.  It 
would  not  be  fair  play. 

Now,  I  can  tell  you,  by  way  of  illustration,  of  a 
case  that  occurred  in  the  Fire  Department.  It  oc- 
curred this  morning,  all  sorts  of  people  come  to  me 
in  Rutgers  Street.  This  fireman  came  to  me.  The 
man  was  removed  at  8  o'clock  this  morning  from 
Hook  and  Ladder  6  on  Canal  Street.  He  attended 
a  fire  and  caught  the  captain  of  his  fire  company 
stealing  there.  He  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  not 
going  to  the  Battalion  Chief  and  complaining,  but 
he  told  the  man  whose  goods  had  been  stolen  that 
they  had  been  stolen  and  where  they  were,  and  the 
man  went  to  the  Battalion  Chief  with  this  com- 
plaint. The  Battalion  Chief  went  to  the  captain  of 
the  house  and  found  the  goods  in  the  captain's  desk. 
The  fireman's  witness  was  a  policeman — he  was 
then  on  the  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  but  since 
has  gone  on  the  Police  Force,  and  they  put  the  fire- 
man— not  the  captain — they  put  the  fireman  on 
charges  at  Fire  Headquarters  for  conduct  unbecom- 
ing an  officer  and  a  gentleman  and  for  conspiracy 
and  the  fireman  and  the  police  officer  swore  they 
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saw  this  man  steal  the  goods,  the  man  swore  that 
the  goods  were  stolen,  the  Battalion  Chief  swore  he 
got  the  goods  in  the  fire  captain's  desk,  and  by  God 
they  broke  him  this  morning  at  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  Seligman :  How  do  you  know  he  was  correct 
in  his  statement? 

Mr.  Jerome :  The  Battalion  Chief  found  the  goods 
in  the  captain's  desk,  found  them  there  and  the  cap- 
tain admitted  they  were  there.  The  fire  captain  is 
a  man  named  McCarthy;  he  comes  from  Patsy 
Keahon's  district  and  he  is  a  thief  and  yet  this  poor 
devil  who  is  on  the  force  three  years  and  who  never 
had  a  complaint  against  him  is  broken  and  will  not 
be  able  to  get  back  because  they  also  had  a  charge  in 
there  of  neglect  of  duty  in  not  reporting  the  matter 
to  the  superior  officer  and  he  was  neglectful  of 
duty  in  not  reporting  that  the  captain  had  stolen 
to  his  superior  officer,  and  he  will  never  be  able 
to  get  back. 

Now,  there  is  a  thing  that  they  have  done  with- 
out having  power  of  arbitrary  removal,  where  they 
have  followed  the  forms  of  law  and  with  how  much 
complacency  will  you  put  arbitrary  power  in  the 
hands  of  certain  types  of  men  we  have  had?  And 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  we  will  not  have  angels  as 
Fire  and  Police  Commissioners.  The  brutal 
animus  that  sometimes  is  seen  makes  it  necessary 
to  give  the  Court  power  to  remove. 

Mr.  Osborn  :  There  are  politics  in  it? 

Mr.  Jerome :    A  great  deal. 

Mr.  Milburn :  Are  there  any  other  reasons  for 
giving  a  policeman  an  opportunity  to  go  into  court 
than  a  political  reason?  You  do  not  have  such  a 
thing  in  any  other  business,  the  railroad  business, 
for  instance? 

Mr.  Jerome :  No,  sir,  but  in  most  any  other  busi- 
ness, in  any  private  employment,  if  a  man  leaves 
you,  or  you  are  dissatisfied  with  him,  and  you  dis- 
charge him,  he  goes  readily  to  another  employment. 
A  policeman  who  has  been  eight  years  on  the  force 
is  good  for  nothing  else. 
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A  soldier  goes  in.  lie  is  an  enlisted  man.  If  he 
is  tried,  it  is  by  a  court  of  officers  and  gentlemen 
who  have  tradition,  and  even  there,  it  is  within  the 
knowledge  of  military  men  that  very  often  court 
martials  have  dealt  far  from  honestly  with  enlisted 
men  because  personal  animosities  had  arisen  and 
because  of  other  things  that  had  happened. 

If  this  was  needful,  if  it  was  essential,  I  should 
say  take  the  suffering  and  injustice — there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  it  everywhere  in  spite  of  everything 
— take  it.  But  when  you  look  at  the  actual  num- 
ber— you  saw  that  article  in  the  World? 

The  Chairman  :    We  have  that. 

Mr.  Jerome:  The  actual  numbers  are  not  such  as 
to  make  it  a  serious  evil,  though  a  number  of  men 
who  have  been  put  back  have  been  rank  grafters, 
though  they  were  not  convicted  of  being  rank  graft- 
ers. That  really  was  the  motive,  but  that  part  of  it 
was  not  proven,  and  some  little  technical  oppor- 
tunity was — 

The  Chairman :  There  might  be  some  limitation. 
The  review  might  be  limited  to  determining  the 
question  whether  upon  the  evidence  there  was  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  finding  of  the  fact,  leaving  out 
the  right  to  send  back  because  of  failure  to  comply 
strictly  with  such  rules  of  evidence  as  must  be  com- 
plied with  in  criminal  cases. 

Mr.  Jerome :  That  is  practically  what  the  courts 
do  not.  Allow  me  to  make  just  one  practical  sug- 
gestion in  your  consideration  of  this.  There  is 
probably  no  one  single  thing  that  would  arouse 
more  determined  opposition  to  any  measures  that 
you  might  evolve  from  here  than  that,  the  propo- 
sition to  remove  the  right  of  review. 

Mr.  Fox :  The  Patrolmen's  Fund  would  be  up 
against  that? 

Mr.  Jerome:  That  would  not  only  be  it,  but  it 
would  be  a  class  of  poor  people,  in  the  very  class 
in  the  community  from  which  these  men  spring,  who 
feel  to-day  that  there  is  a  distinct  perirto  these  men. 
It  would  arouse  the  most  intense  opposition  unless 
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you  dropped  it  at  once,  which  would  leave  you  in 
a'  foolish  position.  I  do  not  think  you  would  have 
an  earthly  chance  of  successfully  carrying  it 
through,  and  you  would  dissipate  your  energy. 

Mr.  Fox:  Have  you  ever  given  any  thought  to 
the  desirability  of  having  a  Chief  of  Police  or  a 
Superintendent  of  Police,  as  the  head  of  the  uni- 
formed force,  to  be  responsible  directly  for  the 
discipline? 

Mr.  Jerome:  Well,  that  is  a  purely  academic 
question,  because  to-day  the  Commissioner  of  Police 
has  power  to  do  that.  He  has  power  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  and  assignments. 

Mr.  Fox :  You  mean  he  can  put  somebody  to-day 
in  the  position  held  by  Byrnes,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Jerome:    Yes. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Isn't  it  your  judgment  that  a 
great  many  minor  reforms  and  some  important  ones 
could  be  effected  by  a  systematic  revision  of  the 
rules? 

Mr.  Jerome:  I  would  say  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  things  I  have  indicated,  the  power 
to  reduce  and  making  the  detective's  office  a  de- 
tailed one,  everything  the  Police  Commissioner 
needs  to  do  he  can  do  under  his  power  of  assign- 
ment and  rule  making.  I  do  not  think  he  needs 
another  single  thing — not  in  the  structure  of  the 
department. 

Mr.  McAneny:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
about  the  activity  of  the  individual  policeman,  Mr. 
Chairman.  How  far  do  you  think  that  activity  is 
discouraged  by  the  requirement  by  the  Court  of  a 
sort  of  evidence  to  convict  that  it  is  unreasonably 
difficult  to  secure? 

Mr.  Fox:  You  mean  the  action  of  the  Police 
Magistrates? 

Mr.  Jerome:  I  do  not  exactly  understand  what 
you  mean. 

Mr.  McAneny :  I  mean  does  a  committing  Magis- 
trate require  a  kind  of  evidence,  in  order  to  turn  a 
man  over  to  the  grand  jury,  for  instance,  or  the 
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Court,  in  order  to  secure  convictions,  that  it  is  un- 
reasonably difficult,  under  our  code,  for  the  in- 
dividual policeman  or  detective  to  secure,  particu- 
larly in  vice  matters? 

Mr.  Jerome :  No,  no.  O'Brien  said  to  me  one  day 
while  I  was  talking  with  him,  before  he  went  to  the 
Detective  Bureau — I  knew  him  when  he  was  a  detec- 
tive sergeant  under  Byrnes  very  well — O'Brien  said, 
Mr.  Chairman,  ''What  nonsense  is  this  for  any 
captain  to  say  that  anything  can  run  in  his  pre- 
cinct without  his  permission."  He  said,  "A  man 
might  come  in  my  precinct  and  turn  a  trick — no  one 
can  prevent  that — but  no  man  could  run  in  my 
precinct  for  a  week  anything  profitable  without  my 
knowing  all  about  it  and  he  could  not  be  there  two 
weeks  without  my  consent."  I  believe  that  is  the 
concensus  of  opinion  of  every  police  official  who 
will  talk  to  you,  but  only  a  few  will  talk  to  you.  You 
have  to  be  in  particular  relation  to  them  to  get  them 
to  talk  to  you. 

Mr.  McAneny:  The  individual  policeman  makes 
a  number  of  excuses  and  that  is  one  of  them,  that  he 
goes  to  his  trouble  for  nothing  and  the  arrest  is 
thrown  out,  and  he  is  disgraced,  in  a  sense. 

Mr.  Jerome:  Well,  those  arrests  are  usually  fake, 
arrests,  in  which  he  has  to  throw  the  responsibility 
on  somebody. 

When  I  went  into  office  every  morning  I  got  a 
lot  of  telephone  messages,  "Send  a  man  right  away 
to  such  a  police  court;  we  have  made  an  arrest  in 
a  pool  room" — or  an  arrest  in  this,  that  or  the  other 
thing.  I  sent  a  few  times  to  find  out  and  I  found  it 
was  simply  making  a  fake  arrest,  without  any  real 
evidence  or  any  effort  to  get  evidence,  in  order  that 
they  would  get  a  record.  Then  they  would  try  to 
put  it  up  to  the  District  Attorney  or  the  Police 
Magistrate  or  somebody  to  pull  it  out. 

Mr.  McAneny  :  In  order  to  improve  the  credit  side 
of  their  running  record? 

Mr.  Jerome:  Yes. 

Mr.  McAneny :  They  also  complain  that  they  are 
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in  danger  of  persecution  either  from  their  superior 
officers  or  from  men  in  politics  outside  of  the  depart- 
ment if  they  make  arrests  of  a  certain  description, 
and  that  that  is  a  serious  discouragement. 

Mr.  Jerome :  Yes,  they  are. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Practically,  that  is  a  fact,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Jerome :  Yes,  a  man,  as  they  say,  "Get  gay," 
and  they  will  detail  him  to  some  precinct  that  is  as 
far  from  his  home  as  possible,  so  that  it  will  take 
him  two  or  three  hours  each  day  to  get  home. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Mr.  McAdoo  has  the  right  to 
detail  them? 

Mr.  Jerome:  Yes. 

Mr.  McAneny:  It  can  be  used  not  only  for  pur- 
poses of  improvement  of  the  organization,  but  for 
purposes  of  punishment? 

Mr.  Jerome :  Yes,  and  it  is  continually  so  used. 

Mr.  McAneny :  There  is  another  minor  respect  in 
which  the  policeman  often  complains.  When  a 
policeman  is  obliged  to  take  a  man  to  court,  if  it 
happens  to  be  his  day  off  or  within  his  time  off  post 
he  is  given  no  credit  for  that  time? 

Mr.  Jerome :  Well,  with  the  number  of  men  they 
have  it  is  not  possible  that  having  to  attend  Court 
is  a  discouragement  to  a  policeman  to  make  an  ar- 
rest. 

Mr.  McAneny :  A  day  or  two  before  his  day  off  he 
is  very  chary  about  making  arrests? 

Mr.  Jerome :  That  is  true,  but  there  is  no  way  of 
remedying  that  except  to' enlarge  the  police.  If 
you  are  going  to  pay  $75  a  month  it  would  be  all 
right,  but  at  |1,400  a  year  this  city  could  not  stand 
taxation  enough  to  give  the  number  of  police  re- 
quired to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Fox:  How  about  the  question  of  enlarging 
the  police? 

Mr.  Jerome:  Academically,  the  police  should  be 
divided  into  two  departments,  absolutely  independ- 
ent in  a  large  measure,  under  one  head,  each  having 
its  own  chief— a  Detective  Bureau  like  Scotland 
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Yard  and  a  constabulary  force.  The  constabulary 
force  should  get  about  $1,000  a  rear  and  the  detec- 
tive should  get  $2,000,  $2,500  and  $3,000.  They 
should  be  first  class  men,  appointed,  if  you  please, 
arbitrarily,  with  little  or  no  civil  service  regulation, 
because  some  of  the  best  men  that  Byrnes  had — real 
good  men,  both  in  collecting  money  from  the  crooks 
and  in  detecting  vice,  when  they  wanted  to — were1 
men  that  could  not  have  passed  an  elementary  civil 
service  examination.  A  detective's  duties  are  very 
dissimilar  from  those  of  the  constabulary  and  that 
is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  it.  The  captains  of 
precincts  have  almost  all  of  them,  come  up  from 
the  ranks,  have  not  come  out  of  the  Detective  Bu- 
reau.    They  have  been  men  like ,  who  was 

clerical  man  at  Headquarters  and  got  his  promotion 
there.  He  has  had  no  actual  experience.  He  goes 
into  a  precinct  and  keeps  drunk  all  the  time  and 
Glennon  or  some  wardman  runs  his  precinct  for 
him.  This  man  is  not  running  his  pre- 
cinct.    The  ward  detective  is  running  the  precinct. 

Mr.  Fox:  Why  shouldn't  we  adopt  some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  English  system,  if  there  be  ad- 
vantages— say  the  one  to  which  you  have  just  re- 
ferred? 

Mr.  Jerome :  Because  at  the  present  rate  of  taxa- 
tion the  city  will  not  stand  the  taxation  to  have  an 
adequate  constabulary,  and  any  effort  to  reduce  the 
compensation  would  render  absolutely  futile  your 
efforts  in  that  line. 

As  far  as  the  separation  of  the  two  forces  go,  if 
the  Detective  Bureau  was  made  up  of  detailed  men, 
with  the  power  that  the  Commissioner  has  now  of 
assignment  and  making  rules,  he  could  do  that  with 
out  any  statutory  enactment. 

Mr.  McAneny:  How  about  the  waste  of  police 
energy,  Mr.  Jerome,  through  details? 

Mr.  Jerome:  That  is  very  considerable.  One  no- 
ticeable way,  for  instance,  is  keeping  two  men 
standing  in  front  of  gambling  houses  that  have  been 
closed  for  three  weeks  now,  from  three  o'clock  in 
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the  afternoon  until  two  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
relieving  one  another. 

You  can  hire  a  very  good  coachman  to  find  him- 
self for  $75  a  month  to  take  care  of  the  horses. 
They  put  a  $1,400  man  driving  a  patrol  wagon  when 
they  could  hire  a  man  at  $75  from  civil  life  to  do 
it.  That  is  another  waste  of  money.  It  is  not  po- 
lice service,  police  duty,  to  drive  a  patrol  wagon. 

Mr.  Fox :  That  is  something  in  regard  to  which 
this  Committee  might  make  a  recommendation? 

Mr.  Jerome :  It  could  be  cared  for  under  the  pres- 
ent system  by  co-operation  between  the  Commis- 
sioner and  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, 

The  Chairman :  If  making  a  detail  of  duties 
which  were  not  strictly  and  properly  police  duties 
was  prohibited  by  statute,  the  Commissioner  would 
be  relieved  from  the  pulling  and  hauling  which  he 
is  subjected  to. 

Mr.  Jerome:  Nothing  will  ever  relieve  a  com- 
missioner from  the  pulling  and  hauling  of  poli- 
ticians. 

The  Chairman :  If  you  prohibited,  put  a  bar  on 
police  officers  driving  patrol  wagons,  that  would 
end  it. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Or  against  assigning  him  to 
clerical  duty. 

Mr.  Jerome:  Well,  you  have  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  clerical  duty  performed  by  them. 

The  Chairman :  We  were  told  that  there  were 
eighty  men  performing  clerical  duty  in  Police  Head- 
quarters to-day. 

Mr.  Jerome:  They  could  do  it  with  half  that 
number. 

Mr.  MeAneny :  Yes,  and  do  it  better  with  men 
really  clerks.  Might  it  not  be  advisable  to  put  a 
statutory  prohibition  against  the  assigning  of  a 
member  of  the  force  to  do  certain  duties  which  we 
shall  determine,  or  upon  which  we  shall  agree,  are 
not  strictly  police  duties? 

Mr.  Jerome :    I  think  not,  sir.    My  notion  of  those 
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things — I  revert  to  the  old  thought — my  notion  of 
those  things  is  that  where  there  is  power  for  an 
honest  Board  of  Estimate1  and  Apportionment  and 
an  honest  commissioner  to  accomplish  these  tilings, 
it  could  be  done  by  the  exercise  of  their  present 
powers  rather  than  by  trying  to  make  the  thing  too 
rigid  and  inelastic  by  a  lot  of  statutes. 

The  Chairman:  Let  us  make  a  recommendation 
and  point  out  that  the  power  is  there  and  that  there 
is  no  need  of  legislation? 

Mr.  Jerome:    Yes. 

Mr.  McKeen :  There  are  two  or  three  cases 
where  the  statute  does  require  men  to  be  detailed. 

Mr.  Jerome:  Yes,  the  Boiler  Squad,  the  Board 
of  Health,  the  Street  Cleaning  Department — 

Mr.  McKeen:     Those  could  be  left  out? 

Mr.  Jerome :    Or  they  could  stay  as  they  are. 

Mr.  McAneny:  A  great  deal  of  that  work  is  of 
a  class  that  might  be  done  by  inspectors? 

Mr.  Jerome:  No,  and  I  will  tell  you  why,  Mr. 
McAneny. 

Mr.  Jerome:  No,  the  policemen  can  work  bet- 
ter than  the  class  of  men  who  serve  as  inspectors 
in  the  Street  Cleaning  Department,  Captain  Piper 
will  probably  tell  you  about  that  better  than  I  can. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  details  to  the  Health 
Department.  There  may  be  too  many  men  detailed, 
but  that  could  be  adjusted.  But  I  think  with  the 
class  of  people  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  the 
mere  fact  that  they  are  policemen  enables  the  work 
to  be  done  with  an  efficiency,  in  a  way,  with  which 
no  inspector  can  do  it,  Take  your  tenement  house 
inspectors  and  factory  inspectors.  If  those  men  were 
honest  policemen,  they  could  do  that  work  better 
than  the  so-called  inspectors. 

The  Chairman  :    It  is  not  constabulary  duty. 

Mr.  Jerome :    It  is  not  in  constabulary  duty,  but 

it  has  grown  up,  and  while  it  is  not  philosophically 

right  and  symmetrical  or  anything  of  that  kind,  as  a 

practical  proposition,  for  the  present,  at  any  rate, 
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it  seems  to  me  that  the  result  that  it  gets  justifies 
the  procedure. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Why  not  give  them  temporary  pa- 
trolmen? That  can  be  done  without  detailing  the 
regular  members  of  the  force. 

Mr.  Jerome :  Well,  you  know  that  a  policeman, 
after  he  has  been  on  the  force  gets  certain  methods 
of  handling  people  that  these  temporary  men  do 
not  have. 

For  instance,  I  sent  a  policeman  down  to  serve  a 
subpoena  on  the  stenographer  of  Mr.  Morse,  the  ice 
man.  When  he  got  down  there,  he  found  a  gentle- 
man with  a  package  of  books  walking  out  of  the 
office.  The  fellow  had  his  nerve  with  him,  and  he 
was  a  bright  man.  He  says,  "What  are  those?"  The 
man  said  he  did  not  know  what  business  that  was 
of  his.  He  said,  "Come  back  here,"  and  he  showed 
him  his  shield,  and  he  says,  "You  better  come  up 
and  see  the  District  Attorney,  anyhow."  He  brought 
him  up,  and  there  was  the  most  valuable  evidence, 
a  great  bundle  of  check  books  and  cancelled  checks 
that  were  being  brought  out  of  the  jurisdiction.  No 
one  but  a  policeman  would  have  the  nerve  to  do  that 
thing.  A  "copper"  is  continually  transcending  the 
law,  and  he  acquires  a  facility  to  do  it,  but  when 
he  transcends  it,  it  is  almost  always,  when  he  is 
honest,  in  the  essential  interest  Of  justice,  and  he 
does  not  make  any  mistake. 

It  is  a  copper's  method  of  dealing  with  things 
that  gives  him  great  efficiency,  and  so,  attached  to 
the  Health  Board  and  those  places,  the  copper  gets 
into  places  that  he  is  sent  to  and  gets  things  down 
that  an  inspector  or  another  man  would  not  think 
of.  As  the  copper  expressed  it  himself,  they  "fade" 
when  he  comes  in. 

The  Chairman:  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  District 
Attorney,  you  may  show  that  the  advantages  out- 
weigh the  disadvantages,  but  it  is  a  disadvantage,  is 
it  not,  that  a  member  of  the  constabulary  force 
should  be  doing  non-constabulary  duties. 

Mr.  Jerome :  Yes,  sir,  and  it  should  ultimately  be 
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changed,  and  the  whole  trend  should  be  away  from 
that  and  toward  giving  these  departments  their 
own  men,  with  such  statutory  authority  as  was 
necessary. 

Mr.  Selignian :  Isn't  that  a  great  gap  between 
grades  of  punishment — between  thirty  days'  tine 
and  dismissal? 

Mr.  Jerome:  Yes,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I 
think  this  plan  of  reducing  is  valuable.  If  you 
reduce  a  man  to  a  seargeancy  in  nine  eases  out  of 
ten  he  would  resign. 

Mr.  McAneny :  The  point  has  been  made  here  on 
one  or  two  occasions  that  the  reduced  man  in  some 
cases  would  be  of  very  little  use  in  the  lower  posi- 
tion. He  would  be  a  sorehead  and  perhaps  a  little 
worse  than  if  he  were  out  of  the  department.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  weight  of  that? 

Mr.  Jerome:  If  he  started  to  sulk  and  if  your 
superior  officer  was  competent  he  could  reduce  him 
another  grade  and  the  next  time  drop  him.  That 
has  been  one  of  the  great  troubles.  It  always  shows 
what  happens  when  a  man  who  is  not  familiar  with 
handling  men  in  large  numbers  is  put  in  charge. 
It  is  the  thing  that  Captain  Piper,  when  he  came  in, 
put  his  finger  on  right  away.  He  walks  up  Broad- 
way and  sees  a  man  without  his  white  gloves  on. 
He  does  not  send  for  the  man  any  more  than  the 
colonel  of  a  regiment  on  dress  parade  would  send 
for  a  private  who  had  his  buttons  off.  He  sends  for 
the  inspector  and  wants  to  know  why  that  man 
has  not  got  his  white  gloves  on. 

The  Commissioner  of  Police,  if  he  would  deal 
with  his  superior  officers  and  hold  them  to  their 
responsibilities  would  find  his  job  very  much  dimin- 
ished. 

Mr.  Osborn :  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  com- 
ment here  and  in  the  papers  about  the  Magistrate's 
Court.  How  do  they  handle  the  policemen? 

Mr.  Jerome:  They  give  the  policemen  various 
treatments.  A  captain  will  start  in  in  a  precinct. 
The  disorderly  houses,  the  whore  houses  there  will 
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become  too  numerous  and  there  will  be  a  kick  at 
headquarters  or  by  the  grand  jury  or  somebody,  and 
the  captain  goes  in  and  says,  "Something  must  be 
done,"  and  they  pick  up  three  or  four  lousy, 
miserable  whelps  of  patrolmen  and  send  them  out 
to  do  the  duty  of  catching  these  unfortunate  women, 
going  in  and  paying  them  money  and  actually  stay- 
ing with  them  and  having  sexual  intercourse,  and 
then  going  on  the  stand  and  always  telling  the  same 
story — "I  gave  her  $o  and  went  upstairs  and  she 
exposed  herself  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution  and 
then  I  made  some  excuse  and  went  out  and  got  a 
warrant." 

When  I  was  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions the  thing  got  so  that  within  a  few  months 
some  of  them  would  be  absolutely  useless  because 
we  would  say,  "We  won't  believe  those  fellows  under 
oath."  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases,  when 
the  captain  would  say  to  them  to  clean  things  up, 
they  would  go  in  the  house  and  sit  in  the  station 
house  and  make  out  the  affidavits  and  go  out  and 
get  the  warrant  and  arrest  the  girls  when  they  had 
never  been  near  the  house  and  they  would  get  things 
mixed  up  and  get  their  memorandum  books  out  or 
they  would  have  lost  them,  or,  if  they  got  the  books 
out  you  could  see  that  they  had  been  faked. 

Now,  the  Magistrates  get  hot,  as  any  decent  men 
would,  to  see  these  lousy  cusses  coming  up  and 
swearing  to  lies,  and  they  chuck  them  out,  and  then 
they  rush  down  and  say,  "The  Magistrates  won't 
give  us  any  support." 

The  magistrates  are  not  perfect.  For  instance, 
take  the  performances  of  this  man  Crane.  He  got 
the  idea  that  he  was  going  to  send  all  the  crooks 
away  as  vagrants,  having  no  visible  means  of  sup- 
port, and  he  sends  out  the  detective  sergeants  and 
tells  them  they  must  get  evidence  as  these  men  have 
not  any  visible  means  of  support.  The  sergeant 
comes  in  and  says^  "I  looked  him  over  and  did  not 
find  any  money  on  him."  "Well,  you  must  swear 
he  has  not  anv  visible  means  of  support." 
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If  I  gave  you  $5,000  to  employ  detectives,  how 
long  would  it  take  you  to  get  evidence  that  a  man 
had  no  visible  means  of  support?  If  they  should 
swear  that  a  crook  had  no  visible  means  of  support, 
he  would  go  down  in  his  pocket  and  draw  out  a  roll 
of  bills,  $3,000  or  $5,000.  This  Summerville  gang 
that  took  this  fellow  Felix  in  the  other  night — 
every  one  of  them  had  thousands  of  dollars  on  them. 
The  magistrates  want  the  detective  sergeants  to 
swear  that  they  had  not  any  visible  means  of  sup- 
port. 

Other  magistrates,  for  political  reasons,  will 
frequently  throw  an  officer  down — that  is  true,  but 
that  evil  is  one  that — 

The  Chairman :    We  cannot  avoid  that. 

Mr.  Jerome :  You  cannot  avoid  it,  but  it  is  grad- 
ually being  diminished. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Wouldn't  it  be  possible — it  may 
be  theoretical,  but  wouldn't  it  be  possible  to  separate 
the  criminal  and  social  evil  and  the  excise  matter 
from  the  uniform  police  and  have  a  separate  de- 
partment?   Isn't  that  the  European  system? 

Mr.  Jerome:  Well,  they  have  a  license  system 
over  there,  but  they  do  it  under  police  surveillance, 
in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Milburn :  Well,  I  had  the  letter  this  morn- 
ing from  a  man  who  was  a  captain  of  police  some 
years  ago  in  Buffalo.  He  had  seen  accounts  in  the 
paper  about  this  committee  and  he  just  sat  down 
and  wrote  to  me.  He  said  that  from  his  experience 
he  would  say  that  the  great  cause  of  demoralization 
and  corruption  amongst  the  police  was  that  rela- 
tion of  theirs  to  vice. 

Mr.  Jerome:  You  can  see  the  moral  character 
and  type  of  the  man — you  can  imagine  how  a  man 
must  feel  when  he  gets  an  order  from  a  captain  to 
go  out  and  pick  a  woman  up  on  the  street  and  so- 
licit the  privilege  of  sexual  intercourse  with  her  and 
pay  her  money  and  take  her  to  a  room  and  have  her 
expose  herself  and  put  her  under  arrest  and  take 
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her  to  court.  The  type  of  man  that  will  consent  to 
that  thing  cannot  be  the  type  of  man  we  want. 

Mr.  Milburn :    Is  there  no  way  of  avoiding  that? 

Mr.  Jerome :  No  licensed  system  has  worked  well 
in  spite  of  any  claims  that  have  been  made  for  it 
in  Belgium,  France  and  Russia,  nor  has  any  system 
of  segregation  worked  well.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  licensing  or  segregating  system  will  ever  be 
tolerated  by  English-speaking  people  for  years  to 
come.  But  take  Section  322,  which  makes  it  a  mis- 
demeanor to  maintain  a  house  for  people  to  re- 
sort to  for  purposes  of  unlawful  sexual  intercourse. 
Repeal  that  section  and  put  in  it  a  few  words  deal- 
ing with  nuisances,  and  then  deal  with  them  as 
when  they  become  disorderly  houses  in  the  lay- 
man's sense,  when  there  are  indecent  exposures  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  do  not  try  to  make  people 
good  by  criminal  statutes. 

Mr.  Seligman :  That  would  do  away  with  the 
grafting?    There  would  be  no  object  to  pay  them? 

Mr.  Jerome :  Gambling  could  have  been  stopped 
years  ago,  just  as  when  we  got  at  it  we  stopped  it 
here  in  a  week  practically.  To-day  there  is  not, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  little  pikers — 
there  is  not  a  gambling  house  open  in  the  city. 
There  are  a  few  little  stuff  games  on  the  East  side, 
and  a  few  fellows  going  around  with  folding  faro 
boards  dealing  faro  in  hotels.  The  poolrooms  are 
absolutely  closed.  You  cannot  get  a  bet  down  ex- 
cept somebody  like  Peter  Pelacy  who  knows  you, 
over  the  'phone.  The  principal  clubmen,  Mahoney 
and  Burke,  sailed  for  Europe  last  week.  The  po- 
licemen could  have  done  that  years  ago,  but  they 
did  not,  because  the  money  was  in  it. 

The  same  way  with  disorderly  houses  and  the 
Sunday  sale  of  liquor.  Those  three  things  have  done 
more  to  debauch  the  police  force  than  anything  else 
and  they  have  been  followed  by  the  protection  of 
thieves  and  the  allotment  of  territory  in  which  they 
were  to  steal  and  graft. 

A  perfect  illustration :  On  the  east  side  there,  the 
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pickpockets  got  very  thick  around  Seward  Park,  a 
territory  of  about  fifty.  Miss  Wald  aud  that  group 
came  to  me  and  they  said,  "What  will  we  do?  We 
have  been  to  Mr.  McAdoo  and  he  has  not  treated 
us  right"  I  said,  "I  cannot  do  police  duty,  but  I 
will  just  try — "  The  trouble  was  the  young  crooks 
were  organizing  the  children  into  gangs.  They 
would  have  gangs  of  little  girls  and  boys  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  One  crook 
would  ride  on  a  bicycle  and  when  he  was  riding 
along  and  there  was  no  one  around  he  rode  perfectly 
well.  When  he  approached  a  crowd  he  would  ap- 
parently wobble  and  he  would  go  down  in  a  lump 
in  the  middle  of  the  crowd  of  people  and  then  there 
would  be  jabbering  and  talking  and  cursing  and 
the  little  ones  would  jump  from  each  side  of  the 
street,  come  right  in  and  pick  the  pockets  and  give 
it  to  the  older  boys  and  get  ten  or  fifteen  cents  out 
of  the  plunder. 

I  put  one  competent  man  down  there.  He  was 
not  a  police  officer.  In  a  trifle  over  four  weeks  he 
made  over  one  hundred  arrests  and  got  eighty-six 
convictions  and  then  I  had  to  take  him  off — right  in 
a  little  bit  of  territory  covering  fifty  acres  of  land 
or  one  hundred  acres  at  the  outside  there. 

Four  or  five  weeks  after  I  wanted  to  get  at  the 
men  who  were  selling  policy  down  there,  and  lottery 
tickets,  and  I  sent  him  down  there  to  get  them  and 
he  got  five  men  and  they  were  all  convicted  and  sent 
to  State's  prison.  And  while  he  was  working  there, 
as  a  cover,  so  that  he  would  not  be — they  would 
think  he  was  after  pickpockets — he  made  thirty- 
four  arrests  and  got  thirty-four  convictions.  That 
was  done  by  one  man,  not  a  police  officer,  going 
right  down  there,  a  man  you  can  duplicate.  He 
made  more  arrests  during  the  time  he  was  there 
than  all  the  police  of  that  precinct  made  for  all 
crimes. 

Mr.  Milburn:  This  man  says  in  a  paragraph, 
"Instead  of  directing  police  time  and  energy  to 
watching  and  raiding  gambling  houses,  the  prosecu- 
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tion  of  gambling  room  keepers  should  be  left  en- 
tirely and  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  District  At- 
torney with  a  force  of  secret  service  men  and  funds 
allowed  for  that  purpose.  He  could  easily  obtain 
evidence,  immediately  indict  and  convict  and 
have  the  Court  send  to  prison,  instead  of  finding  the 
proprietor,  and  gambling  houses  would  become 
scarce  enough  in  a  year's  time  and  let  the  police 
keep  their  hands  off."  Your  experience  seems  to 
justify  that.  He  says  the  same  here  with  reference 
to  disorderly  houses. 

Mr.  Jerome :  The  District  Attorney  should  not  be 
turned  into  a  police  officer.  I  have  done  so  much  of 
that  work  that  I  know  some  of  the  disagreeable 
sides  of  being  a  police  officer.  I  have  had  to  do  a 
lot  of  it.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  I 
have  employed  in  that  work  I  suppose  I  have  made 
many  times  more  arrests  than  the  <  Vntral Office  has, 
with  these  men  who  are  subpoena  servers,  process 
servers — not  county  detectives.  These  officers  have 
not  any  authority  to  make  an  arrest  that  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  has  not.  They  are  merely  process 
servers,  but  simply  because  they  are  told  to  do  a 
thing  they  do  it.     The  other  men  do  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Milburn :  Have  you  any  recommendation  on 
that  particular  subject?  Can  it  be  reached  in  that 
way? 

Mr.  Jerome:  The  social  evil? 

Mr.  Milburn :  Yes. 

Mr.  Jerome:  There  are  three  propositions  that 
complicate  municipal  life  all  through  this  country, 
in  any  city  of  any  size.  They  complicate  it  poli- 
tically and  they  have  the  awful  effect  of  debauching 
the  public  service.  In  that,  they  are  the  most  im- 
portant elements.  They  are  the  gambling  houses, 
including  gambling  in  its  various  forms,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  social  evil  and  the  Sunday  opening  of 
saloons. 

Now,  my  theory  is  that  every  strong  man  likes  to 
indulge  in  these  things.  He  may  control  himself, 
and  a  decent  man  does,  but,  nevertheless,  there  is 
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the  instinct,  and  human  nature  being  what  it  is 
there  has  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  that  thing 
worked  out. 

The  public  gaming  house  and  the  pool  room  is 
absolutely  intolerable  and  can  be  suppressed, 
because  the  instinct  for  gambling  can  be  adequately 
satisfied  in  the  home  with  one's  friends  and  his 
clubs,  etc.,  in  which  a  man  can  lose  all  that  he  can 
properly  afford  to  and  where  his  friends  will  not 
rob  him  if  he  is  intoxicated  and  which,  as  the  law 
now  stands,  is  not  a  criminal  offense. 

Whoring  cannot  be  satisfied  in  other  people's 
homes  and  drink  on  Sunday  is  going  to  go  on  in 
the  saloon  because  the  saloon,  in  the  ultimate 
analysis,  is  practically  the  poor  man's  club,  and  he 
is  going  there,  and  the  number  of  people  that  will 
drink  in  the  saloons  every  Sunday  is  so  great  that, 
while  they  will  not  be  a  determining  factor  in  vot- 
ing, they  are  predisposed  against  any  administra- 
tion which  enforces  the  law  against  Sunday  sale. 
The  result  is  this,  that  the  law  forbidding  the  sale 
of  liquor  on  Sunday  is  not  enforced  by  any  au- 
thority locally  elected,  because  it  will  be  over- 
whelmed at  the  next  election. 

I  think  if  we  could  get  laws  allowing  Sunday 
opening  during  proper  hours  which  would  really 
not  be  laws  for  Sunday  opening  at  all,  but  should 
be  called  laws  to  close  the  saloons  during  part  of 
Sunday,  and  could  repeal  that  section  of  the  Penal 
Code  leaving  houses  of  prostitution  to  the  law  of 
nuisances,  juries  would  convict,  Courts  would  im- 
pose adequate  punishment.  That  would  save  us 
from  political  complications  and  from  a  debauching 
of  our  public  service,  our  police  force,  which  would 
be  of  incalculable  benefit. 

So  far  as  the  gambling  element  is  concerned,  I 
think  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  can  be 
stopped  as  a  public  matter,  and  if  a  person  knows 
anything  about  it — when  I  started  in  myself  I  did 
not  think  it  was  a  very  great  evil,  but  when  I  got 
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into  these  gambling  houses  and  saw  principals  of 
public  schools  piking  away  at  faro — 

Mr.  Seligman:  On  the  east  side? 

Mr.  Jerome:  No.  On  election  night  we  raided  a 
gambling  house  and  there  was  one  of  the  principals 
of  the  public  schools  playing  faro  there,  a  man  who 
could  not  afford  to  lose  at  all.  When  I  see  the 
I  O  U  of  an  officer  in  the  army  for  an  amount  which 
he  cannot  afford  to  lose,  but  who  knows  that  a  word 
to  Washington  will  damage  him,  and  who  must 
therefore  make  it  good — when  I  see  the  names  of 
members  of  this  club  on  papers  for  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars — young  fellows  that  cannot  afford 
to  lose  it  and  are  trying  to  make  it  up  because  they 
would  not  dare  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  welchers 
— when  I  see  drunken  boys  gotten  into  these  places 
and  robbed,  as  they  have  been,  I  think  they  are 
intolerable.  I  think  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
they  can  be  closed  and  kept  closed  and  the  instinct 
for  gambling  can  be  satisfied  in  the  clubs  and  in  the 
homes  and  in  the  little  gatherings  in  the  back  rooms 
of  saloons,  playing  pinochle,  and  what  not. 

Mr.  Seligman :  What  proportion  of  our  captains 
to-day  are  honest  men? 

Mr.  Jerome:  No  proportion,  sir.  Cortwright, 
who  lias  the  reputation  of  being  the  one  honest 
policeman — and  the  cops  say  he  is  a  damn  fool, 
that  he  should  have  sense  enough  to  make  money, 
Cortwright  was  asked  by  a  Commissioner  to  indi- 
cate to  him  some  man  that  could  be  trusted,  and 
when  Cortwright,  who  had  been  over  thirty  years 
on  the  force,  wanted  to  know  if  the  Commissioner 
wanted  to  use  these  men  in  discovering  police 
peccadilloes,  he  said  he  did  not  know  of  a  police- 
man on  the  force  who  could  be  trusted. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Don't  you  think  they  have  been 
made  dishonest  by  conditions? 

Mr.  Jerome :  Many  have.  The  average  policeman, 
when  he  goes  on  the  force,  is  mentally,  morally  and 
physically  better  than  the  average  citizen  of  the 
community,  but  he  goes  on    the   force   where   the 
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atmosphere  and  the  surroundings  are  all  of  degrada- 
tion, where  he  sees  his  captain  has  gotten  rid,  where 
he  has  to  ask  whether  he  can  arrest  this  liquor 
dealer  or  that  one,  and  when  he  is  told  to  arrest 
this  one  and  not  that,  and  both  are  committing  the 
same  offense,  and  where  he  sees  pull  working 
around  him  all  the  time,  and  where  he  sees  the 
money  coming  easy  and  everybody  calling  him  a 
fool  if  he  does  not,  where  he  sees  men  getting  graft 
and  getting  promotion,  and  getting  more  salary. 
Every  time  a  captain  retires,  he  retires  to  live  in  a 
way  that  I  have  never  dreamed  of  living  in.  When 
one  captain  died  in  the  station  house  they  found 
135,000  in  his  desk. 

Mr.  Seligman :  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  remain 
quiet  and  yet  contemplate  this  intolerable  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  this  country,  when  people  come 
here  from  England  and  France,  and  tell  me  of  the 
conditions  there — it  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  them. 

Mr.  Jerome:  If  the  real  history  for  the  City  of 
New  York  for  one  day  could  be  written,  two  things 
would  occur — first,  no  one  would  believe  it,  but  if 
the  people  were  convinced  of  it,  it  would  not  be  a 
question  of  statutes  or  anything  of  the  kind.  We 
would  get  back  to  the  old  days  of  the  Vigilantes  in 
1849  in  California  and  there  would  be  a  lynching 
and  several  people  would  be  strung  up. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  see  the  worst  of  it.  Under 
Greene,  conditions  were  very  bad,  and  there  you 
had  an  able  commissioner  and  an  honest  commis- 
sioner. 

Mr.  Jerome:  You  had  an  honest  commissioner. 
He  did  something  for  politics,  but  I  do  not  think  he 
ever  did  anything  for  money.  I  think  he  was  an 
honest  commissioner. 

Mr.  Seligman:    Conditions  were  not  ideal? 

Mr.  Jerome:  No;  but  you  cannot  make  them 
Ideal  in  a  day;  but  if  you  do  not  start  to  improve 
them  you  will  never  get  them  ideal,  and  Greene  did 
start  to  improve  them.  There  was  never  a  bet- 
ter, sweeter,  more  right  intentioned  man  than  Part- 
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ridge,  but  he  was  incompetent.  He  was  a  man  I 
loved  dearly,  personally,  but  he  was  incompetent 
to  start  with,  and  they  would  not  let  him  do  any- 
thing. Under  Greene  there  were  mistakes,  it 
seemed  to  me,  and  things  were  done  that  I  did  not 
think  ought  to  be  done  there,  but  the  department 
showed  signs  of  improvement,  and  when  he  went 
out  it  was  365  days  better  than  it  was  when  he  went 
in,  and  now  it  is  365  days  and  a  little  more  worse 
than  it  was  when  the  present  man  went  in. 

Mr.  Seligman :  The  London  police  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  of  the  social  evil. 

Mr.  Jerome:  Yes,  but  there  they  never  dare  to 
arrest  anybody,  because  if  a  person  is  arrested  there 
and  there  is  no  evidence  upon  which  they  can  be 
hung,  the  next  day  it  is  made  a  subject  of  Parlia- 
mentary inquiry  for  the  violation  of  personal 
rights. 

The  Chairman :  In  none  of  those  cities  in  Eu- 
rope are  the  municipal  elections  held  as  they  are 
here,  nor  do  they  tramp  on  police  matters? 

Mr.  Seligman :  That  is  the  way  of  it.  It  seems 
impossible  to  take  it  out  of  politics. 

Mr.  Milburn :  We  would  not  tolerate  the  condi- 
tions that  exist  in  London. 

Mr.  Jerome:    Not  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Here  is  a  sound-thinking  hypocrite  who  runs  a 
trust  company  on  the  corner.  He  comes  up  to  me 
one  night  and  he  says,  "My  dear  Jerome,  you  are 
doing  such  splendid  work  here,  I  wish  I  could  help 
you  in  this  gambling  situation."  The  next  day  at 
three  o'clock  he  gets  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  to 
bring  up  Canfield  and  Bucklin's  paper.  They  had 
about  three-quarters  of  a  million  or  a  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  post-dated  checks  and  things  from 
people  in  this  city.  What  does  he  do?  Probably 
you  could  not  compel  the  production  on  duces 
tecum,  but  if  he  was  still  anxious  about  it  he  could 
come  down  and  say,  "Jerome,  you  know  I  cannot 
produce  them  this  way,"  and  so  on.    But  what  does 
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he  do?  lie  keeps  his  grand  old  trust  company 
opened  until  five  o'clock  and  keeps  the  wires  hot 
all  over  town,  and  he  gets  Canfield  to  conic  up  and 
get  his  papers  and  pack  them  over  to  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Isn't  it  feasible  to  indict  some  of 
these  policemen? 

Mr.  Jerome:  No,  sir,  because  all  you  have  is  the 
testimony  of  accomplices.  That  is  where  they  are 
safe.  When  Moody  was  in  this  precinct,  I  did  in- 
dict him,  but  I  had  to  dismiss  the  indictment,  and 
Mr.  Low  sentenced  him  to  a  public  reprimand,  and 
he  had  to  read  this  public  reprimand  on  himself 
three  times  in  front  of  his  men.  Here  was  this 
great  big  line  of  grinning  Irishmen  with  their  night 
sticks,  and  Moody  standing  up  behind  the  desk, 
surrounded  by  a  bank  of  flowers  reading  this  pub- 
lic reprimand  on  himself. 

Now,  five  dollars  apiece  for  the  saloons  in  that 
precinct  is  $1,000  a  month,  $12,000  a  year.     

goes  around  and  picks  it  up  and  gets  it, 


$1,000  a  month,  in  his  pocket,  and    walks 

down  the  street  and  gives  it  to  the  captain,  hands 
it  to  him,  or  leaves  it  in  an  envelope  on  his  desk. 
The  captain  does  not  know  how  it  came  there.  They 
are  not  so  strong  on  the  envelope  game  now.  They 
go  over  to  Jersey  and  hand  it  to  the  captain's  wife. 

says  he  gave  it  to  him,  the  captain 

becomes  indignant  and  says,  "This  man  is  trading 
on  me."  What  are  you  going  to  do?  Every  man  in 
the  matter  is  a  conspirator  and  accomplice;  you 
have  no  corroboration  to  sit  down  on  these  fellows. 
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CAPT.     ALEXANDER     R.     PIPER,     FORMER 
DEPUTY     POLICE     COMMISSIONER. 

Gentlemen,  I  was  called  to  the  Police  Department 
from  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  by  Mayor 
Low.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  it,  but  the 
situation  was  such  at  the  time  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  force  that  Mr.  Low  was  satisfied  that 
there  had  to  be  a  change. 

Mr.  Seligman:    Was  that  under  Col.  Partridge? 

Mr.  Piper:    Under  Col.  Partridge. 

Mr.  McAneny :  It  was  just  at  the  time  that  Col. 
Thurston  resigned. 

Mr.  Piper:  Mayor  Low  asked  me  to  go  into  the 
Police  Department  nearly  a  month  before  I  did, 
and  I  declined.  I  was  in  the  Street  Cleaning  De- 
partment with  Major  Woodbury,  with  whom  I  want- 
ed to  stay.  Afterwards  he  brought  such  personal 
pressure  to  bear  on  me  that  I  consented.  He  stated 
that  I  was  in  the  employ  of  the  City  of  New  York 
at  the  time  and  that  my  services  were  needed  else- 
where, and  that  he  had  a  right  as  Mayor  of  the  city 
to  demand  that  I  go  to  such  department  as  he  saw 
fit  to  designate. 

I  went  into  the  Police  Department  with  the  idea 
of  straightening  out  the  discipline.  The  discipline 
was  bad.  Col.  Partridge  knew  it,  and  so  did  every- 
body else.-  The  policemen  were  not  on  post,  the 
officers  were  doing  nothing.  The  books  in  the  sta- 
tion houses  and  the  general  condition  of  the  station 
houses  themselves  was  disgraceful. 

The  Police  Department  is  a  semi-military  body, 
and,  like  a  regiment,  or,  rather  like  a  division,  if 
you  make  the  simile  as  to  size,  you  can  only  keep 
it  in  proper  shape  by  hammering  it. 

I  went  to  a  dinner  after  I  had  been  in  the  Police 
Department  just  about  three  or  four  months.  Judge 
Mayer,  the  present  Attorney-General,  got  up  and 
criticised  Major  Ebstein  and  myself  very  severely, 
as  army  men,  in  the  methods  that  we  were  employ- 
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ing  in  making  the  police  walk  straight  Tie  said 
that  they  should  be  ruled  with  love  and  kindness. 
I  had  already  made1  what  little  address  I  thought 
was  necessary.  It  was  a  parting  party  given  by 
Col.  Partridge.  But  Judge  Mayer  attacked  us  so 
fiercely  that  I  felt  called  upon  to  reply,  and  I  said, 
"I  agree1  with  you  thoroughly  that  they  should  be 
ruled  with  love  and  kindness,  but  the  love  and  kind- 
ness should  be  placed  on  the  end  of  a  base  ball  bat 
and  applied  to  their  sterns." 

I  have  been  in  charge  of  men  in  the  army  and  in 
civil  life  ever  since  1889,  and  I  have  never  found 
the  love-and-kindness  game  work  worth  a  cent,  ex- 
cept against  me.  That  class  of  man  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  love-and-kindness  deal  because  he 
thinks  at  once  it  is  simply  an  indication  of  weak- 
ness. I  do  not  mean  to  say  you  have  to  hit  a  man 
on  the  head  every  time  he  comes  in.  I  mean  you  can 
only  make  them  obey  the  rules  and  regulations 
through  fear,  but  you  have  to  be  just  about  it.  You 
cannot  take  one  man  who  is  off  post  for  fifteen  min- 
utes and  give  him  five  days'  pay,  and  to-morrow 
take  another  such  man  and  give  him  a  reprimand 
for  the  same  offense.  That  is  what  is  ruining  the 
Police  Department  to-day — one  of  the  things — they 
are  not  consistent  in  the  punishment  given. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  mean  purposely  or  inadvert- 
ently so? 

Mr.  Piper:  Well,  both.  I  want  to  lead  up  to 
that.  I  found  right  away  that  the  hardest  work  I 
had  to  do  was  on  the  bench  as  the  trial  judge.  These 
fellows  came  up  with  every  form  of  lie  that  could 
possibly  be  told,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  there 
was  only  one  way  for  me  to  meet  that  lie,  and  to 
know  when  they  were  lying,  and  that  was  to  go 
out  on  the  street  and  find  out  what  the  policemen's 
duties  were  and  follow  them  up. 

In  searching  for  knowledge  so  as  to  deal  properly 
with  these  men  on  the  bench,  I  found  the  condition 
in  New  York  to  be  far  beyond  what  I  dreamed  was 
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possible.  I  could  not  find  men  on  their  beat;  I 
could  not  find  officers  doing  anything  at  all.  I 
tried  the  scheme  of  sending  for  the  captain  and  say- 
ing, "Now,  your  precinct  is  in  bad  condition,  your 
men  are  not  properly  patroling,  and  you  have  to 
remedy  it."  He  made  all  sorts  of  promises,  and 
the  next  week  he  would  bring  in  probably  one  or 
two  little  cases  against  men  in  his  precinct. 

I  went  to  Col.  Partridge  and  told  him  the  con- 
dition. I  went  to  Cort wright,  the  Chief  Inspector, 
and  went  over  the  matter  with  him,  very  carefully, 
and  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  six  or  eight  rounds- 
men that  I  could  trust,  to  send  out  on  the  street 
and  act  as  "shooflies" — that  is  the  technical  name — 
to  enforce  the  discipline.  I  asked  Cort  wright  what 
lie  thought  about  it.  He  said,  "That  is  the  only  way 
i!  can  be  done/'  He  said,  "You  cannot  make  a 
man  walk  his  beat  except  by  means  of  the  shoofly 
system.  We  have  tried  it  often  here  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  every  time  the  shooflies  have  been  taken 
off  again  they  have  gone  right  down  hill." 

Mr.  Seligman:    They  are  not  uniformed  men? 

Mr.  riper:  No,  sir.  During  the  last  campaign 
one  of  the  promises  made  by  the  Tammany  contin- 
gent was  that  they  would  remove  the  shooflies  once 
they  went  in  office,  and  they  did.  They  took  them 
off  and  their  discipline  went  right  down  hill.  Later 
on  they  put  them  on.  I  will  tell  you  about  that 
later. 

I  found  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  go  out  on  the 
street  and  do  roundsman  d\uty,  three  nights  in  the 
week  and  very  often  a  good  portion  of  the  day,  be- 
cause I  absolutely  could  not  rely  upon  the  rounds- 
men or  the  sergeants,  or  the  captains,  or  the 
inspectors.  They  simply  would  not  do  their  duty, 
and  I  could  not  make  them  do  their  duty  until  I 
got  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  police  situation 
to  handle  these  men.  They  would  come  to  me  with 
excuses  that  I  knew  could  not  be  true,  and  I  would 
tell  them  to  their  faces  that  they  knew  they  were 
lying. 
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Mr.  Seligman:  How  many  months  did  it  take 
you  ? 

Mr.  Piper:  It  took  me  about  six  months  before 
1  got  them  in  good  condition.  Of  course,  there  were 
various  other  duties  that  I  had  to  perform.  I  finally 
got  an  efficient  set  of  men  under  me — six  men — and 
those  six  men  kept  more  policemen  on  the  street  ar 
Dight  than  the  entire  eighty-four  roundsmen  who 
were  on  duty  at  the  same  time,  and  there  were  forty 
sergeants  out  besides,  and  there  were  forty  cap- 
tains out,  or  supposed  to  be  out,  and  there  were 
seven  or  eight  inspectors.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Brooklyn;  I  had  Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and  Rich- 
mond. 

Now  the  secret  of  handling  the  police  force  is 
simply  the  discipline.  I  do  not  care  how  many  laws 
you  have  or  anything  else,  you  have  to  have  the 
discipline  and  you  have  to  have  a  man  at  the  head 
of  it  who  will  enforce  discipline  and  keep  it  up.  I 
think  the  Police  Commissioner  has  all  the  power 
he  requires  to  enforce  that  discipline  and  keep  it 
up,  but  there  is  one  thing  you  must  bear  in  mind. 
You  cannot  enforce  discipline  unless  you  separate 
your  office  from  the  politicians. 

When  I  first  went  in,  I  was  deluged  with  letters 
from  different  politicians — "such  and  such  a  man 
is  coming  up  for  trial  before  you  on  such  a  day.  I 
know  him  to  be  an  estimable  man.  He  belongs  to 
my  Sunday  school  or  his  children  do,  and  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  done  the  act  with  which  he 
is  charged."  I  made  it  a  practice  to  take  all  those 
letters  and  put  them  in  a  pigeon  hole  and  keep  them 
until  after  the  day  of  trial.  Then  I  wrote  to  the 
gentleman  and  told  him  what  the  man  had  gotten, 
and  that  I  had  not  opened  his  letter  until  after  the 
trial  was  over.  I  furthermore  announced  to  the 
men  in  the  trial  room — there  were  nearly  always 
two  or  three  hundred  men  waiting  there  for  trial  or 
as  witnesses — I  announced  to  them  that  the  next 
man  who  had  a  letter  sent  to  me  in  regard  to  his 
trial  that  I  would  double  whatever  fine  I  would  de- 
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termine  upon.  If  I  determined  in  five  days  and 
I  found  he  was  trying  to  interfere  with  discipline 
by  having  people  come  to  me  or  send  letters  to  me 
I  would  make  it  ten.  From  that  time  on  I  never 
had  a  man  come  to  my  office  during  my  term  of 
office  and  plead  for  a  man  in  regard  to  his  fines. 

Xo  man  who  is  a  district  leader  can  possibly 
fulfill  his  oath  as  Police  Commissioner  or  Deputy 
Police  Commissioner.  I  tell  you  that  very  posi- 
tively. The  strings  that  are  tied  about  him  as  a 
politician  will  absolutely  prevent  him  from  doing 
his  duty. 

Mr.  Seligman :    Have  we  had  any  such  man? 

Mr.  Piper :  Your  present  First  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner is  a  district  leader,  and  Mr.  Farrell  over  in 
Brooklyn  is  a  district  leader.  Mr.  Farrell  was  the 
counsel  for  the  poolroom  men  over  in  Brooklyn, 
and  he  went  to  Major  Ebstein  at  one  time  and  asked 
him  to  let  off  certain  poolroom  men.  There  is  sim- 
ply nothing  done  in  Brooklyn  to-day  in  regard  to 
discipline. 

Mr.  Seligman:    What  is  his  position? 

Mr.  Piper:  Pie  is  the  third  deputy,  I  think.  I 
think  Mr.  Lindsley  is  the  second  deputy.  He  is 
either  the  second  or  third. 

General  Greene  grasped  the  situation  when  he 
came  in.  Before  Col.  Partridge  went  out  the  Gen- 
eral sent  for  Major  Ebstein  and  myself.  He  told 
us  he  had  concluded  to  keep  us  in  office  if  we  would 
stay.  He  said,  "I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing.  I  ap- 
preciate the  game.  We  have  to  stand  together. 
There  are  three  of  us  against  8,000."  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  situation.  Every  policeman  is  against 
the  Commissioner  and  his  deputies.  Mr.  McAdoo 
is  worse  off  still,  because  he  has  a  man  in  there  as 
his  deputy  who  is  right  along  with  the  8,000,  and 
how  can  he  expect  to  get  anything — 

Mr.  Seligman :  He  was  telling  us  about  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  proper  deputies. 

Mr.  McAneny :    He  spoke  of  the  difficulty  in  get- 
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ting  a  lawyer  for  his  third  deputy  at  the  rate  of 
$4,000  a  year.    It  is  hard  to  get  a  good  lawyer — 

Mr.  Piper:  You  do  not  want  too  much  law.  All 
he  wants  is  a  common-sense  idea  of  whether  this 
man  is  telling  a  lie  and  the  other  man  is  telling  the 
truth,  and  then  weigh  the  evidence.  The  rules  of 
evidence  which  come  before  him  are  .of  the  very 
simplest  character,  and  when  he  gets  in  a  hole,  if 
a  difficult  question  comes  up,  he  can  always  shut 
down  his  court  and  wait  until  he  gets  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Corporation  Counsel  or  the  District  At- 
torney.   I  always  got  it  when  I  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  McAneny:  In  the  matter  of  the  uniformity 
of  discipline,  would  it  not  be  helpful  to  establish, 
either  by  law,  or  in  the  rules,  something  in  the  line 
of  a  code  of  penalties? 

Mr.  Piper :    Yes ;  I  advise  it  very  strongly. 

Mr.  McAneny:    Fixed  and  graduated? 

Mr.  Piper :  There  is  such  a  form  in  use  in  the 
Street  Cleaning  Department. 

Mr.  McAneny:    A  maximum  and  a  minimum? 

Mr.  Piper:  A  maximum  and  a  minimum,  and 
after  a  repetition  of  certain  offenses  or  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  repetitions  a  man  would  be  dis- 
missed or  would  be  sentenced — 

Mr.  McAneny :  Would  it  not  be  preferable  if  that 
might  be  put  in  the  law? 

Mr.  Piper:  No;  I  think  it  is  part  of  the'power 
of  the  Police  Commissioner  under  the  rules  and 
regulations. 

Mr.  Osborn :  I  think  the  Commissioner's  pow- 
ers are  expressly  set  out  with  regard  to  punish- 
ment, in  the  statutes. 

Mr.  Piper:  They  are  with  certain  limitations. 
For  instance,  he  has  the  right  to  dismiss,  he  has  the 
right  to  give  thirty  days — he  cannot  give  sixty  days. 
That  is  the  only  limitation  he  has.  He  also  has  the 
right  to  reduce  to  the  next  lower  grade  a  detective 
sergeant  upon  charges,  and  he  also  has  the  right 
to  reduce  a  roundsman. 
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Mr.  Osborn:  He  has  not  the  right  to  consider 
the  record  in  determining — 

Mr.  Piper :  Not  in  determining  the  guilt ;  he  has 
in  determining  the  penalties.  The  law  distinctly 
states  that  he  can. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Do  you  think  it  would  assist  him 
if  he  had  a  right  to  refer  to  the  record  in  deter- 
mining guilt? 

Mr.  Piper:  No,  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a 
fair  deal  to  the  man.  Because  a  man  has  been  guilty 
of  something  before,  it  is  no  proof  that  he  is  guilty 
to-day.  You  have  to  deal  with  the  individual 
charges. 

The  Chairman :  Does  not  it  affect  his  credibility 
more  or  less? 

Mr.  Piper:  Yes,  it  would  affect  his  credibility, 
and  T  would  be  very  chary  about  that.  I  should 
not  u^se  it  personally  if  I  were  trying  cases. 

The  Chairman  :    You  would  not? 

Mr.  Piper :  No,  sir.  I  always  kept  a  man's  record 
until  after  I  had  determined  whether  he  was  guilty 
or  innocent.  Then  I  took  his  record,  and  if  I  found 
he  had  forty  or  fifty  cases  against  him,  was  continu- 
ally off  post,  for  instance,  instead  of  giving  him 
two  days  I  would  give  him  ten,  and  the  next  time 
it  came  up  I  would  give  him  twenty. 

Mr.  Milburn :  It  has  been  said  here  that  the  fin- 
ing of  a  man  is  a  mistake,  is  not  a  wise  provision, 
because  it  is  taking  money  away  from  their  fam- 
ilies, that  which  is  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of 
their  families,  and  they  are  going  to  get  the 
money  back  in  some  way  or  other.  It  has  been 
thought  a  better  system  to  keep  a  record  of  convic- 
tions and  have  so  many  constitute  cause  for  dis- 
missal or  reduction  in  grade. 

Mr.  Piper :  I  think  you  can  touch  a  man  through 
his  pocketbook  better  than  in  any  other  way.  It  is 
his  province  to  look  out  for  his  family.  The  Po- 
lice Department  should  not  recognize  his  family  at 
all. 
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Mr.  Seligraan  :  Does  it  not  tend  to  make  him  dis- 
honest? 

Mr.  Piper:  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  you  can 
hammer  discipline  into  him  enough  so  that  he  will 
not  £0  out  and  get  money — you  can  make  it  too 
warm  for  him. 

Mr.  McAneny :  What  would  you  think  of  distrib- 
uting the  reduction? 

Mr.  Piper:  If  a  man  came  up  on  two  or  three 
cases  in  a  month  and  was  subjected  to  enough  fines 
to  wipe  out  his  entire  salary  for  that  month,  I  think 
he  should  be  allowed  to  pay  ten  days  that  month, 
or  twenty  days,  and  to  have  the  remainder  taken 
out  the  succeeding  month.  That  is  the  system  fol- 
lowed in  the  army.  You  can  never  take  a  man's 
entire  pay. 

Mr.  Milburn :  Is  it  not  rather  ridiculous  to  keep 
on  trying  and  fining  a  man  and  still  keep  him  on 
the  force,  though  he  has  to  pay  ten  or  fifteen  or 
twenty  days'  pay  for  violating  the  rules  or  for  be- 
ing delinquent  in  duty?  Do  you  not  think  that  man 
should  be  dropped  as  he  would  be  in  any  other 
walk  of  life? 

Mr.  Piper:  That  was  done  in  our  term.  We 
dropped  a  great  many,  we  put  a  great  many  out  on 
what  were  compartively  small  cases,  because  of 
their  constantly  coming  up.  We  decided  to  draw 
a  line  as  to  the  distance  back  we  would  go  on  a 
man's  record.  We  decided  to  consider  only  the  of- 
fenses committed  during  our  term  of  office,  because 
we  have  been  preceded  by  Mr.  Devery,  and  there 
was  everything  to  indicate  that  the  man  had  given 
a  great  many  punishments  at  haphazard,  soaking 
one  man  thirty  days  and  giving  a  reprimand  to  an- 
other man  charged  with  the  same  offense.  We 
found  we  could  not  rely  on  the  record. 

The  Chairman :  That  was  an  accidental  circum- 
stance— to  have  a  man  like  Devery. 

Mr.  Piper:  If  we  had  been  in  there  ten  years, 
we  could  have  gone  back  there  ten  years.  As  to 
the  time  a  Police  Commissioner  should  be  in  office, 
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there  is  no  question  but  that  a  man  can  do  very 
little  in  two  years  in  the  Police  Department,  nor 
can  you  do  more  than  a  very  little  in  any  other  de- 
partment. Your  whole  system  of  government  here 
is  helter-skelter,  because  it  takes  a  man  a  year  to 
get  the  routine  of  his  department,  it  takes  him  six 
months  more  to  lay  out  his  plans,  and  then  he  is 
up  against  an  election,  and  nothing  is  done.  I  think 
a  great  mistake  was  made  in  reducing  the  Mayor's 
term  from  four  years.  I  think  four  years  should  be 
the  minimum. 

Mr.  Seligman :  How  would  it  do  to  make  the 
term  of  the  Commissioner  ten  years?  It  would 
take  it  out  of  politics,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Piper:  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  or 
not.  That  question  is  brought  up  by  referring  to 
the  English  system.  You  know  that  there  the  mu- 
nicipal officers  are  appointed  for  life,  or  during  good 
behavior.  As  a  consequence,  they  succeed  in  car- 
rying out  their  plans. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Appointed  by  the  County  Coun- 
cil or  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Piper:  By  the  government — the  King's  ap- 
pointment. 

Mr.  Milburn :  Well,  they  have  an  autocratic  sys- 
tem there. 

Mr.  Piper:  There  are  a  great  many  conditions 
there  that  cannot  compare  with  ours,  but  I  will  tell 
you  that  over  there  they  have  some  respect  for  their 
superior  officers,  and  they  carry  out  their  discipline 
in  a  way  that  we  do  not  touch. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Is  the  present  system  what  it 
should  be,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  touch  of  the 
lower  men  with  their  superior  officers? 

Mr.  Piper:    No. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Are  there  any  particular  ways 
in  which  it  could  be  improved,  either  by  rule  or  law? 

Mr.  Piper:  No,  simply  by  disciplinary  meth- 
ods, that  is  all.  I  suppose  you  remember  a  cartoon 
that  was  published  when  I  issued  the  order  in  re- 
gard to  the  junior  men  saluting  their  superiors. 
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"The  World"  came  out  with  a  picture  of  me  com- 
ing into  one  of  the  offices,  and  the  clock  and  the 
spittoons  were  all  "standing  attention"  and  salut- 
ing, and  the  desk  sergeant  was  falling  over  himself 
making  a  salute,  and  the  men  and  the  benches  and 
everything  around  were  saluting. 

Well,  that  arose  from  the  conditions  I  found 
there.  I  found  a  desk  sergeant  with  his  coat  off 
sitting  right  with  the  men  that  he  was  supposed  to 
discipline,  and  he  was  hail  fellow,  well  met,  with 
the  whole  outfit,  and  the  captain  was  just  as  bad. 
They  were  all  right  together  in  one  bunch.  Now, 
I  hammered  the  captain  for  not  making  the  men  sa- 
lute him ;  I  did  not  hammer  the  men  for  not  salut- 
ing the  captain,  but  I  preferred  charges  against  the 
captain.  The  captains  awakened  after  a  bit.  You 
know,  if  you  hit  a  captain  for  a  month's  pay,  you 
hit  him  pretty  hard. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Are  the  patrolmen  against  the  cap- 
tains and  the  roundsmen,  or  is  the  whole  institution 
a  solid  one? 

Mr.  Piper :    Oh,  it  is  solid — no  question  about  it, 

Mr.  Osborn :  The  only  break  is  between  them  and 
the  Commissioners? 

Mr.  Piper:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Osborn:  And  the  thing  is  arched  right  up 
to  the  top,  with  the  whole  crowd  in  together? 

Mr.  Piper:    Yes,  exactly. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Do  you  think  that  the  present 
retiring  system  is  a  satisfactory  one,  either  as  to 
superannuation  or  disability? 

Mr.  Piper:    Yes. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Should  there  not  be  a  compul- 
sory retirement  age? 

Mr.  Piper :  There  is  a  compulsory  age  of  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  McAneny:  I  think  not.  I  think  after  they 
reach  the  age  of  sixty  years  #it  is  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Piper:  There  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
veterans.    The  Police  Commissioner  can  retire  after 
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a  certain  length  of  time  and  so  many  years  of  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  McAneny:  He  is  not  compelled  to. 

Mr.  Piper :    No,  he  is  not  compelled  to. 

Mr.  McAneny :  What  do  you  think  of  a  detective 
sergeant? 

Mr.  Piper :  I  think  they  are  the  rottenist  officers 
that  ever  were  placed  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
if  you  do  not  believe  it,  I  invite  you  down  any  morn- 
ing at  9  o'clock  to  see  that  crowd  line  up  in  front 
of  the  desk.  The  first  time  I  saw  them  I  was  not 
sure  whether  they  had  the  prisoners  lined  up  or 
the  detective  sergeants. 

Mr.  Seligman:    Are  they  better  now? 

Mr.  Piper :  No,  it  is  the  same  gang.  Look  where 
they  came  from.  They  were  all  a  political  outfit. 
They  were  picked  up  and  slammed  in  by  Mr.  Mur- 
phy and  two  or  three  others.  There  are  a  number 
of  men  that  have  just  been  soaked  in  on  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo  by  interpretation  of  a  bad  law.  Some  of 
them  were  doormen  and  messengers  over  in  Brook- 
lyn. 

Mr.  Seligman:    How  were  they  selected? 

Mr.  Piper:  Selected  by  the  Commissioner  and 
put  in. 

Mr.  Seligman :  He  has  the  authority  not  to  se- 
lect them? 

Mr.  Piper :  He  has  the  power  to  select  them,  and 
Mr.  Murphy,  when  he  found  he  was  going  out  of 
office,  half  an  hour  before  he  went  out,  picked  out 
sixty  and  slapped  them  all  in,  and  they  were  all 
put  there  through  political  favor.  Now,  the  next 
man,  Col.  Partridge,  came  along,  and  he  could  not 
get  rid  of  them.  The  one  division  of  feeling  among 
the  entire  force  is  between  the  detectives  and  the 
rest  of  the  force.  The  rest  of  the  force  are  against 
the  detectives. 

The  Chairman  :  If  we  brought  a  measure  attack- 
ing the  detective  situation,  that  probably  would 
meet  with  opposition  from  no  one  outside  of  the  de- 
tective force. 
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Mr.  Piper:  No,  all  the  rest  of  them  would  be 
glad  to  see  them  fired. 

Mr.  Seligman:  What  suggestions  have  you,  Mr. 
Piper,  to  better  the  conditions? 

Mr.  Piper :  Well,  I  suggest  very  largely  on  the 
lines  that  Mr.  Jerome  did.  I  think  the  term  of  the 
Commissioner  should  be  longer,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  should  be  longer  than  the  term  of  the  Mayor.  I 
think  it  is  a  question  of  simply  fixing  the  Mayor's 
term  as  a  longer  term.  The  Detective  Bureau 
should  be  legislated  out  of  office.  The  men  now  in 
it  should  be  given  the  privilege,  if  they  desire,  of 
going  back  into  the  ranks,  going  into  the  grade  they 
were  selected  from.  Some  of  them  were  roundsmen 
and  others  were  patrolmen. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Can  you  go  outside  in  the  selec- 
tion of  detectives? 

Mr.  Piper:  No. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Would  you  suggest  that? 

Mr.  Piper:  No,  I  think  there  is  plenty  of  mate- 
rial among  8,000  men,  if  properly  selected.  There 
are  times  when  the  Commissioner,  through  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  can  get 
money  to  hire  a  few  men  outside.  General  Greene 
did  that  and  Mr.  Grout  held  up  the  vouchers,  but 
it  was  all  right — they  were  all  paid  afterwards. 

Then  the  Commissioner  should  be  given  the  privil- 
ege of  detailing  men  as  detectives.  Judge  Jerome 
suggested  giving  them  the  rank  of  sergeant.  I  would 
not  allow  the  word  sergeant  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  that  bureau. 

The  Chairman:  Make  them  detectives? 

Mr.  Piper:  Make  them  straight  detectives,  and 
give  them  additional  pay.  I  should  say  give  a 
twenty-five  per  cent,  increase  to  patrolmen,  a 
twenty  per  cent,  increase  to  roundsmen  and  a  fifteen 
per  cent,  increase  to  sergeants. 

The  Chairman :  Your  recommendations  are  sub- 
stantially along  the  line  of  the  District  Attorney's? 

Mr.  Piper :  Very  much  the  same. 

The  Chairman  :  Not  in  hostility,  at  any  rate? 
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Mr.  Piper:  No. 
.  Mr.  McAneny:  Do  you  believe  as  he  does  about 
a  horrible  conspiracy  existing  between  nearly  all 
the  captains  of  police  and  the  criminals  of  the 
city? 

Mr.  Piper :  No,  sir,  I  must  confess  I  do  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Jerome.  He  and  I  have  differed  on  that 
question  in  public  speeches  and  in  other  places, 
very  strongly. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Many  of  us — at  least  I  have 
thought  that  the  police  were  very  largely  in  col- 
lusion in  protecting  vice,  but  I  never  before  heard 
it  charged  so  distinctly  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  were  actually  in  collusion  with  crime.  He 
says  they  are  dividing  the  plunder. 

'Mr.  Piper:  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  men  doing  that,  but  I  do  not  think  the  entire 
force  is  doing  it.  I  think  there  is  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  men  who  are  excellent  men,  but  they 
will  go  just  as  they  are  led.  If  they  have  a  straight 
Commissioner  and  they  know  he  is  straight  they 
will  follow  ami  go  straight,  because  they  know  they 
will  get  justice  in  headquarters.  But  if  they  find 
that  the  Commissioner  is  grafting  and  the  Deputy 
Commissioners  and  the  inspectors  and  the  captains 
are  grafting,  they  will  say,  "Well,  we  might  as  well 
have  our  little  piece,  too."  But  with  any  incentive 
at  all  towards  honesty  I  think  a  large  proportion  of 
them  will  do  right. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Have  you  any  other  suggestion? 

Mr.  Piper:  Yes,  sir,  the  Deputy  Commissioners 
should  be  paid  $5,000  apiece. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Or  make  it  even  higher.  You 
know  the  salary  of  the  Commissioner  was  even 
higher. 

Mr.  Piper:  If  you  go  higher  you  have  to  do  the 
same  thing  throughout  with  the  other  Deputy  Com- 
missioners in  the  other  city  departments.  The 
Deputy  Commissioners  should  not  be  lower  than 
the  Deputy  Commissioners  in  other  departments, 
but  they  are  lower. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Do  you  think  the  same  rule  should 
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apply  as  to  the  Deputy  Commissioners  that  applies 
to  the  Commissioner  going  out  with  the  Mayor? 

Mr.  riper:  I  think  the  Commissioner  should  have 
the  appointment  of  his  own  deputies.  I  think  he 
should  take  them  in  and  let  them  out.  General 
Greene  did  not  fire  Major  Ebstein  and  myself  out, 
and  I  cannot  prove  it,  but  I  have  been  told  that 
Major  Ebstein  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
asked  to  stay  by  Mr.  McClelland  and  take  charge 
of  Brooklyn  if  he  had  not  resigned,  but  he  resigned 
as  did  the  rest  of  us.  General  Greene  thought  it 
was  the  best  policy  for  us  all  to  resign  and  if  Mr. 
McAcloo  wanted  to  re-appoint  he  could  do  so. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the 
morale  of  the  force  if  the  deputies  should  remain 
in  for  a  longer  term  of  office? 

Mr.  Milburn :  If  you  are  an  executive  officer  of 
an  institution  you  do  not  want  to  have  as  your  right- 
hand  or  your  chief  man  one  that  you  cannot  choose 
yourself. 

The  Chairman :  You  would  want  your  own  adju- 
tant? 

Mr.  Piper:  Yes,  and  the  system  always  followed 
in  the  army  is  that  if  a  new  head  of  a  department 
is  appointed  you  submit  your  resignation,  and  if  he 
does  not  accept  it  he  can  put  it  in  the  waste  basket. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Suppose  we  wanted  some  knowledge 
as  to  how  far  the  patrolmen  were  patroling  to-day. 
AVould  it  be  possible  for  us  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion— could  Ave  employ  men  whose  reliability  should 
be  unquestioned  by  us  and  determine  in  that  way 
how  many  men  were  on  actual  patrol? 

Mr.  Piper:  It  could  be  done,  but  I  tell  you  it  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  find  the  right  kind  of  men. 
There  are  not  enough  men  to  patrol  this  city  prop- 
erly, by  2,000  men.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  know 
that.  We  took  the  city  and  divided  it  up  and  re- 
arranged all  the  precincts  and  all  the  posts  in  every 
precinct,  and  three  of  us,  Mr.  Davis,  Major  Ebstein 
cind  myself,  went  over  every  post  and  when  we  got 
through  we  found  we  were  practically  seventeen  or 
eighteen  hundred  men  short. 
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The  Chairman:  That  is  a  matter  of  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Piper :  You  can  sit  down  with  a  map  and  fig- 
ure it  out. 

The  Chairman :  Was  there  any  record  kept  of 
that  computation? 

Mr.  Piper:  I  think  you  will  find  in  the  Police 
Department  the  maps  we  prepared.  We  also  re- 
wrote the  book  of  rules  but  we  found  we  had  no 
money  to  print  it  and  we  could  not  put  it  in  force. 
It  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  McAdoo  to-day. 

Mr.  McAneny:  What  do  you  think  of  the  three- 
platoon  system? 

Mr.  Piper:  Absolutely  wrong,  and  one  of  the 
worst  breaches  of  discipline  that  qould  possibly  be 
made  by  any  Commissioner,  to  lay  down  and  put  in 
something  that  the  police  insist  he  should  put  in. 
He  should  not  have  put  it  in  on  that  account.  It 
was  simply  pandering  to  them  and  it'  destroyed  dis- 
cipline right  away. 
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MR.     LAWRENCE    VEILLER 

Appeared  before  the  Committee  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

The  City  Club  decided  about  a  month  ago  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  at  Albany  extending  the  Mayor's  term 
from  two  to  four  years.  I  felt  that  you  could  not 
get  good  government  or  a  proper  administration 
in  this  city  with  a  two  years'  term. 

I  wanted  to  introduce  the  bill  on  Tuesday  at  Al- 
bany— it  seemed  the  psychological  moment.  And  I 
hoped  to  have  the  endorsement  of  the  Committee 
of  Nine.  I  appreciate  that  you  naturally  do  not 
want  to  endorse  any  measure  until  you  have  formu- 
lated your  full  conclusions,  but  this  was  so  elemen- 
tary a  proposition  that  it  did  not  seem  that  any 
harm  would  be  done  in  this  case. 

The  Chairman :  I  have  no  authority  to  speak  for 
the  Committee,  but  I  think  we  have  generally  ex^ 
pressed  ourselves,  in  an  informal  way,  as  being  un- 
willing to  say  anything  at  all  until  we  say  all. 
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MR.    THOMAS     BYRNES,    FORMER     SUPERIN- 
TENDENT   OF    POLICE. 

The  Chairman  :  I  thought  we  might  get  from  you, 
if  it  should  be  agreeable,  a  sort  of  historical  review 
of  the  growth  of  the  Police  Department  from  the 
time  jou  went  into  it  up  to  the  present  time.  I 
think  the  historical  method  of  applying  some  of 
these  things  is  useful.  There  have  been  changes 
made  for  reasons  which  at  the  time  were  good,  but 
which  have  now  ceased. 

Mr.  Byrnes :  The  history  of  the  uniformed  force 
in  our  city  commenced  in  1857.  Previous  to 
that  the  police  force  was  absolutely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Mayor.  He  appointed  the  police  officers, 
tried  them  and  dismissed  them,  and  they  were  abso- 
lutely disarmed.  In  1857  there  was  a  Republican 
Legislature  elected.  Fernando  Wood  was  Mayor. 
The  police  force  at  that  time  was  only  partially  uni- 
formed. The  Legislature  of  that  year  passed  what 
they  called  a  Metropolitan  Police  Bill,  and  they 
appointed  Commissioners  from  Albany. 

The  Mayor,  Fernando  Wood,  resented  that.  He 
would  not  recognize  the  law.  He  barricaded  the 
City  Hall  and  called  his  force  around  bim  and  de- 
lied  the  legislative  acts,  and  they  had  a  series  of 
altercations  here  and  the  thing  was  taken  into 
Court,  and  finally  the  Court  decided  in  favor  of  the 
.Metropolitan  Police  Bill.  That  was  the  real  begin- 
ning of  the  uniformed  force  in  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Those  Commissioners  that  were  appointed  then 
prescribed  a  uniform  for  the  force.  The  Commis- 
sioners had  the  power  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions in  compliance  with  laws.  They  made  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  force.  It  became  very  effi- 
cient. My  recollection  of  it  is  that  the  citizens  were 
very  proud  with  it,  and  the  old  "Leather  Head," 
as  we  used  to  call  him,  passed  out  of  existence. 
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It  ran  along  for  years,  with  the  usual  changes  in 
the  Commissionership.  My  impression  is  that  Gen- 
eral Bowen  was  the  President  of  the  first  Board  of 
Commissioners,  although  I  may  be  mistaken.  It 
ran  along  for  years  and  the  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  affirmed  by  the  Senate. 
eliminating,  to  a  very  great  extent,  what  would 
seem  to  be  local  or  ward  influences.  As  a  rule,  you 
get  a  fair  class  of  men — much  better,  in  my  judg- 
ment and  from  my  experience,  than  the  men  that 
were  appointed  locally  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city. 
Those  men,  who  are  closer  to  the  powers  that  be,  are 
in  very  many  ways  better  than  the  men  appointed 
the  other  way. 

I  think  under  a  regime  of  that  kind  it  ran  along 
to  1870.  At  that  time  there  was  a  political  ava- 
lanche here  and  they  passed  a  municipal  bill  put- 
ting the  Police  Department  under  the  municipal 
government  of  our  city  and  giving  the  Mayor  the 
power  to  appoint. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  police  ever  fared  as  well 
as  they  did  under  the  Metropolitan  Department.  T 
went  on  the  force  in  1863  in  the  Metropolitan  De- 
partment. Then  a  day's  work  commenced  at  5 
o'clock.  The  first  tour  was  from  5  till  7.  the  second 
tour  was  from  7  to  11,  the  third  tour  from  11  to  3, 
and  the  fourth  tour  from  3  until  6  in  the  morning, 
the  men  doing  the  last  tour,  from  3  till  G,  then  hav- 
ing a  day  off,  having  twelve  hours  continuously  off 
duty. 

It  ran  along  in  that  way,  after  I  entered  the 
department,  for  some  years,  and  it  was  thought  wise 
after  consolidation,  by  the  Superintendent  of  Po- 
lice, who  then  was  John  A.  Kennedy,  in  connection 
with  the  medical  department  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, that  those  tours  of  duty  should  be  lengthened. 
It  was  thought  that  they  were  too  short,  that  a  man 
got  to  bed  and  got  asleep  just  about  the  time  he 
was  awakened  and  had  to  go  out  on  duty  again. 
They  gave  it  a  great  deal  of  care  and  thought — it 
was  a  two-platoon  system  then — and  they  changed 
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it.  A  man's  day  work  commenced  at  6  o'clock  at 
night,  and  the  first  tour  was  from  6  until  12 — these 
are  the  night  tours — the  second  tour  was  from  12 
until  6  in  the  morning.  During  either  one  of  those 
two  tours  of  duty  one-half  of  the  whole  force  was 
on  duty  except  the  men  that  were  sick  or  otherwise 
engaged,  but  the  supposition  was  that  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  one-half  of  the  whole 
force  should  be  on  duty  from  6  P.  M.  until  6  A.  M. 

At  6  A.  M.  one-quarter  of  the  whole  force  went 
on  duty  and  remained  until  8  o'clock,  on  what  they 
call  in  the  Police  Department  a  dog  watch.  At  8 
o'clock  one-quarter  of  the  force  came  on  and  re- 
mained on  until  1.  At  1  o'clock  the  other  quarter 
came  on  and  remained  until  6.  Again  the  day's 
work  commenced  with  the  off  platoon,  the  platoon 
that  had  a  day  off,  one-half  of  the  whole  force,  and 
so  on  in  routine  from  day  to  day. 

I  have  an  idea  now,  or  an  impression,  that  that 
reduced  the  sick  list  in  the  Police  Department  very 
materially,  and  that  is  a  very  important  thing  in 
the  Police  Department.  Men  had  more  time  to 
sleep.  They  had  more  time  on  duty,  but  they  were 
able,  physically,  to  do  six  hours'  duty. 

You  gentlemen  may  not  know  how  hard  it  is  to  go 
out  and  do  six  hours  on  the  public  highway,  taking 
in  an  area  of  six  or  eight  blocks,  and  having  to  stay 
there.  The  fact  of  having  to  stay  there  and  walk 
up  and  down  the  street  for  six  hours — that  is  hard 
work.  Now,  I  am  speaking  from  experience.  I  am 
speaking  because  I  did  it,  The  impression  that  I 
get  now  is  that  the  percentage  of  sickness  was  very 
much  less  under  that  system  than  it  was  under 
tlie  system  of  short  tours.  It  was  done  after  con- 
sideration by  the  people  who  had  the  power  to  do 
it.  The  Medical  Board  is  the  chief  factor  in  a  thing 
of  that  kind  where  it  does  not  interfere  with  dis- 
cipline. Laymen  do  not  know  anything  about  it 
and  cannot  tell  the  physical  endurance  of  men  gen- 
erally. 
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In  the  Folice  Department  to-day  they  have  a 
hoard  of  surgeons. 

I  think  that  consists  of  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  men,  all  men  of  some  experience.  Some  of 
them  have  been  in  the  department  a  great  many 
years.  Tin4  chief  surgeon  used  to  he  a  brigade  sur- 
geon dnring  the  war,  and  he  is  a  man  of  very  great 
experience. 

We  came  along  then,  as  T  stated  a  moment  ago, 
to  the  Municipal  Department,  in  which  the  Mayor 
had  power  to  appoint.  I  think  when  that  altera- 
tion was  made  we  had  five  commissioners  instead 
of  three.  The  law  has  been  altered  since1  to  make 
it  four,  and  they  have  alternated  back  and  forward. 

There  has  always  been  a  hue  and  cry  in  the 
public  mind  to  the  effect  that  a  bi-partisan  board 
could  not  be  efficient.  I  always  thought  so  myself, 
and  I  think  so  now.  You  take  four  men,  and  they 
may  be  just  as  honest  and  just  as  well  meaning  as 
it  is  possible  for  men  to  be,  but  they  are  of  four 
different  minds.  They  are  appointed  by  two  po- 
litical parties,  and  they  will  serve  the  interests  that 
appointed  them  whenever  the  opportunity  presents 
itself.  Most  men  would  say  that  is  very  proper, 
but  at  times  it  interferes  very  much  with  discipline 
and  the  department.  We  have  seen  deadlocks  in 
the  Board  of  Police  for  long  times,  and  they  hap- 
pened frequently  wdiere  men  wanted  to  be  appoint- 
ed, and  because  the  patronage  was  not  distributed 
fairly,  or  they  thought  it  was  not  distributed  fairly, 
nobody  could  get  appointed,  and  the  department 
suffered. 

It  ran  along  with  this  sentiment  growing  all  the 
time  that  we  ought  to  have  a  one-headed  commis- 
sion. On  two  occasions  I  talked  with  the  persons 
who  I  thought  controlled  the  political  destinies  of 
both  parties  on  the  subject.  One  told  me  that  the 
other  was  not  on  the  level.  He  said,  "Byrnes,  he 
would  not  do  it."  The  other  said  the  other  would 
not  do  it.  The  result  of  it  was  that  it  was  not  done. 
I  believed  in  making  it  a  one-headed  commission 
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and  holding  one  man  responsible  for  the  uniform 
enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  discipline  of  the  de- 
partment. 

It  ran  along  until  there  was  a  law  passed  making 
it  a  one-headed  commission,  giving  the  appointing 
power  to  the  Mayor,  with  the  power  of  removal,  and 
also  giving  the  Governor  the  power  of  removal. 
Four  Commissioners  have  filled  that  place,  Murphy, 
Partridge,  Greene  and  McAdoo. 

Now,  though  there  should  have  been,  in  my  judg- 
ment, an  increased  efficiency  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  efficiency  seems  to  me  to  have  decreased 
in  very  many  ways.  If  you  can  believe  what  the 
public  press  says,  the  department,  to  some  extent,  is 
demoralized.  That  is  only  true  in  a  sense.  You 
cannot  demoralize  except  in  a  sense. 

Under  a  bi-partisan  board  it  was  in  some  way 
very  much  better  than  under  one  head,  and  for  this 
reason  :  Under  a  bi-partisan  board  there  was  a  Chief 
of  Police  who  was  the  executive  officer  of  the  de- 
partment. He  was  a  police  officer,  he  rose  from 
the  ranks,  he  knew  the  duty  of  a  patrolman,  the 
duty  of  a  roundsman,  sergeant,  captain,  inspector 
and  Chief  of  Police,  and  he  knew  the  personnel  of 
the  men.  All  orders  from  the  Board  of  Police  in 
relation  to  the  uniform  enforcement  of  law  came 
through  him.  lie  held  the  force  to  an  account- 
ability for  the  uniform  enforcement  of  the  law  or 
whatever  orders  were  issued  to  them.  Now,  that 
was  the  benefit  and  the  great  benefit  under  the  bi- 
partisan board.  A  bi-partisan  board  would,  in  my 
judgment,  have  gone  to  pieces  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  pivot  there.  lie  had  to  do  everything.  They 
did  nothing  but  create  and  destroy.  They  made 
police  officers,  they  promoted  them,  they  broke  men 
for  causes,  but  the  Chief  of  Police  was  the  main 
head  who  enforced  discipline,  who  enforced  the  law. 

Now,  unfortunately. — and  it  is  unfortunate, 
because  under  the  present  laws  the  police  ought  to 
be  quite  as  efficient  as  under  a  law  providing  for  a 
bi-partisan  board — we  find  a  very  different  state  of 
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affairs.  The  Commissioner  of  Police,  knowing 
absolutely  nothing  about  police  business,  is  ap- 
pointed. He  goes  to  police  headquarters.  Be  sur- 
rounds himself  with  somebody  and  he  starts  in  to 
run  the  Police  Department,  with  no  head  to  it 
except  himself,  and  the  result  of  it  is  that  he  can- 
not have  anything  but  failure,  so  far  as  efficiency 
is  concerned,  because  he  knows  nothing  about  the 
personnel  of  his  men,  and  he  does  not  take  the 
trouble,  possibly,  to  study  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  department.  He  is  weaned  away  by  one  sec- 
tion or  one  clique  or  another  clique,  so  that  in  a 
short  time  the  department  becomes  entirely  dissatis- 
fied. He  ought  to  protect  the  men  and  guide  them 
— protect  them  if  they  are  right  and  punish  them  if 
they  are  wrong.  He  calls  them  grafters — calls  them 
this,  that  and  the  other  thing,  Under  those  condi- 
tions any  man  will  sulk,  whether  he  is  in  a  police 
uniform  or  in  any  other  uniform,  and  he  will  do  just 
as  little  work  as  he  can.  Why?  Because  the  man 
over  him  does  not  know  what  he  ought  to  do,  does 
not  know  what  he  is  required  to  do.  That  is  the 
state  of  affairs  that  there  is  now,  all  owing  to  things 
of  this  kind. 

Under  a  one-headed  commission,  if  the  Commis- 
sioner would  select  somebody  that  he  thought  was 
the  proper  person  and  make  him  the  executive  of- 
ficer, as  he  has  absolute  power  in  the  department — 
I  am  speaking  of  the  uniformed  force —  issue  his 
orders  through  him  and  hold  him  responsible  for 
their  being  carried  out,  the  state  of  affairs  could 
not  occur.  But  the  Commissioner  issues  the  orders 
himself.  Commissioners  of  Police  go  out  and  arrest 
men,  they  break  into  gambling  houses,  pick  horses 
up  on  the  street  and  start  them  home,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing.  I  am  speaking  about  what  I  read  in 
the  papers.  Now,  a  man  holding  an  exalted  posi- 
tion of  that  kind,  commanding  over  7,000  men 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  law  cannot  do  those 
tilings  and  have  the  respect  of  the  force.  They 
neither  respect  him  nor  fear  him,  and  a  command- 
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ing  officer  has  either  to  be  respected  by  the  men 
under  him  or  they  have  to  fear  him — one  or  both. 
Now,  that  is  the  condition  under  a  one-headed  com- 
mission. 

You  take  the  Civil  Service  laws  that  apply  to  the 
Department.  That  is  a  very  important  factor.  That 
law  was  first  put  in  force,  I  think,  uuder  Mayor 
Grace.  I  was  appointed  the  Civil  Service  examiner 
for  the  Police  Department,  It  applied  to  the  Police 
and  the  Fire  Department.  Bonner,  who  was  chief 
of  the  Fire  Department  at  the  time,  was  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  as  the  examiner  for  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment. 

The  spirit  of  the  Civil  Service  law  is  that  a  man 
shall  be  interrogated  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
duties  of  the  position  that  he  is  applying  for.  There 
was  a  scries  of  examination  gotten  up,  and  they  ran 
along  for  years.  No  question  was  asked  that  did 
not  apply  to  the  position  that  the  man  was  going 
to  fill.  If  he  was  a  candidate  for  patrolman  he 
was  interrogated  relative  to  his  knowledge  of  City 
information  and  various  other  things,  so  that  when 
lie  went  out  on  the  public  highway  and  a  man  came 
to  him  and  asked  him  a  question  he  would  be  compe- 
tent to  answer,  or  if  the  man  handed  him  a  letter 
he  would  be  able  to  read  the  directions  and  direct 
the  man  where  to  go.  Following  that  came  a  phys- 
ical examination  and  after  that  he  was  permitted 
to  go  before  the  doctors  for  a  further  physical  ex- 
amination at  Police  Headquarters. 

Now,  an  examination  cannot  be  too  rigid,  in  my 
judgment,  for  a  man  entering  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. He  should  be  physically  all  right  and  men- 
tally lie  should  have  a  fair  education,  but  not  a  col- 
lege education  by  any  means.  Men  who  have  col- 
lege educations  do  not  go  on  the  police;  they  never 
think  about  police;  their  walk  in  life  lies  in  a  dif- 
ferent channel  altogether. 

Now,  in  an  examination  for  promotion  to  rounds- 
man, the  questions  bordered  entirely  on  the  duties 
of  patrolman  and  roundsman,  the  position  he  was 
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leaving  and  the  position  that  lie  was  applying  for. 
A  candidate  for  promotion  to  sergeant  was  interro- 
gated on  the  duties  of  a  patrolman  and  the  duties 
of  a  roundsman  and  the  duties  of  a  sergeant,  and 
so  on,  all  the  way  up. 

Some  people  say  a  sergeant  of  police  does  not 
amount  to  anything,  in  a  sense.  He  amounts  to  a 
whole  lot.  While  the  Legislature  does  not  give  him 
any  judicial  power,  still  he  exercises  judicial  power. 
He  lias  a  right  under  the  law  to  administer  an  oath. 
If  an  officer  brings  a  couple  of  men  in  for  having 
an  altercation  on  the  public  highway,  the  sergeant 
has  a  right  to  take  the  officer's  statement  and  the 
statement  of  each  of  the  parties,  administering  the 
oath,  and  if,  in  his  judgment,  no  offense  has  been 
committed,  he  has  a  right  to  discharge  them.  There 
he  exercises  judicial  powers. 

The  examination  for  sergeant  we  always  made 
very  rigid,  and  so  on  up  to  captain. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen,  without  any  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  there  is  no  Civil  Service  ex- 
amination that  anybody  in  the  world  or  any  set  of 
men  or  any  man  ever  put  together  that  will  develop 
the  qualifications  of  a  commanding  officer.  A  man 
may  be  a  poll  parrot  and  sit  at  a  table  and  answer 
all  the  questions  he  may  be  subjected  to  and  an- 
swer them  fairly  and  correctly,  but  that  does  not 
develop  his  qualifications  as  a  commanding  officer. 
I  have  seen  men  pass  first-class  examinations,  with 
94  and  95  per  cent,  for  commanding  officers,  but  I 
want  to  say  that  they  were  some  of  the  worst  com- 
manding officers  I  ever  saw,  in  many,  many  cases. 

The  man  who  is  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  if 
he  is  an  honest  man,  and  if  he  has  the  interest  of 
the  public  good  at  heart,  is  the  best  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  different  men  relative  to  pro- 
motion to  a  superior  grade. 

For  illustration,  to  show  you  Iioav  commissioners 
feel  about  that  thing — I  went  into  Folice  Headquar- 
ters one  day.  after  leaving  there,  at  the  request  of 
one  of  the  commissioners.     He  talked  about  civil 
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service,  and  he  introduced  me  to  a  gentleman  that 
was  there  who,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  civil  service 
examiners — I  do  not  recall  his  name.  He  said, 
"Byrnes,  we  get  along  first  rate  now."  He  said, 
"You  know  that  now  we  give  a  man  50  per  cent,  or 
we  reserve  the  right  of  rating  relative  to  character 
and  duty,  etc.,  50  per  cent.,  and  the  Civil  Service 
Board  rate  the  other  50  per  cent.,  so  that  if  a  man 
was  perfect,  so  far  as  a  police  officer  was  concerned, 
the  commissioners  would  give  him  50  per  cent,  and 
the  other  50  per  cent,  was  split  up,  in  the  best 
judgment  of  the  Civil  Service  Board."  ne  said, 
"I  have  been  interrogating  men  in  here  for  rounds- 
men, and  they  are  a  fine  class  of  men."  "Now,"  I 
said,  "Commissioner,  you  say  that  the  board  grants 
50  per  cent,  on  record,  etc."  "Yes."  I  said,  "What 
does  that  include?"  "Oh,  character  and  good  be- 
havior and  number  of  arrests,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing."  "Now,"  I  said,  "let  us  assume  a  case" — 
this  gentleman  was  present — "let  us  assume  that 
you  sent  for  a  man  in  the  29th  precinct" — that  is  the 
precinct  they  call  the  Tenderloin  ;  that  was  the  num- 
ber of  it  at  that  time — "and  he  is  brought  down 
here  and  answered  your  questions  properly  and 
looks  all  right,  and  he  has  made  200  arrests  in  a 
year.  He  leaves  the  room  and  you  are  pleased 
witli  his  deportment,  etc.  Immediately  after,  a  man 
comes  from  the  First  Precinct.  You  interrogate 
him,  and  his  presence  suits  you  just  as  well  as  that 
of  the  other  man,  and  you  ask  him  how  many  ar- 
rests he  made  in  a  year,  and  he  says  'None.'  "  I 
said,  "Which  man  would  you  give  the  preference 
to?"  "Why,"  he  says,  "to  the  man  that  made  the 
200  arrests."  "Well,"  I  said,  "that  would  natur- 
ally be  it,  but  is  there  any  consideration  for  the 
man  that  has  not  made  those  arrests?"  "Why,  no," 
he  said. 

The  commissioner  was  ignorant  of  the  City  of 
New  York  and  ignorant  about  the  duties  that  he 
wanted  to  discharge  faithfully.  A  man  in  the 
First  Precinct  could  not  arrest  two  men  in  a  year, 
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but  lie  is  down  there  protecting  life  and  property. 
Nobody  is  there  in  the  night  time.  He  is  trying 
doors  and  windows  all  the  time.  In  the  day  time 
there  may  be  an  occasional  altercation  with  some 
carman  or  something  of  that  kind.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  very  hard  for  men  who  are  not  familiar 
with  police  duty  to  get  into  these  things — they  can- 
not do  it. 

Now,  a  Commissioner  of  Police  is  taken  out  of 
the  ordinary  walks  of  life — a  merchant  is  appointed 
as  Police  Commissioner.  In  the  course  of  three  or 
four  or  five  weeks  or  a  month  or  two  he  starts  in 
to  try  policemen.  He  knows  nothing  about  the 
duty  of  a  policeman,  he  does  not  know  what  a  po- 
liceman ought  to  do  or  what  he  ought  not  to  do. 
He  has  to  take  a  book  of  rules  and  regulations,  if  he 
takes  the  trouble  to  do  it,  and  he  has  to  judge  the 
best  he  can  from  that,  and  the  result  of  it  is  that 
through  a  series  of  abuses,  covering  a  long  period 
of  time,  the  department  has  got  down  just  where  it 
is  to-day. 

So  far  as  politics  is  concerned  that  is  something 
that  is  objectionable  to  everybody.  You  say  politics 
has  got  this  and  that  to  do  with  it.  It  has,  to  some 
extent.  But  my  experience  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment is  that  they  have  no  politics.  They  are 
neither  republicans  nor  democrats.  As  a  rule  they 
are  with  the  party  that  benefits  them  the  most.  I 
have  seen  in  a  room  all  the  commanding  officers, 
captains  and  inspectors,  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Police,  and  because  a  certain  party  was  in  power 
every  man  in  that  room  was  willing  to  be  with  that 
party,  and  the  people  who  did  not  originally  belong 
to  it  were  the  most  outspoken,  fearing  that  they 
would  not  get  in  before  the  rain  came.  That  is  so 
when  there  is  a  change  of  parties.  The  police  do 
not  care  anything  about  politics.  Every  man  has 
his  own  opinion,  but  they  act  with  the  party  that  is 
going  to  be  of  the  most  benefit  to  them. 

The  Chairman  :  How  about  the  Detective  Bureau? 

Mr.  Byrnes:  Well,  that  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
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strongest  arms  of  the  service.  From  1875  to  1880 
the  detective  office  was  in  very  bad  repute.  The 
series  of  robberies  committed  in  and  about  Wall 
Street  was  appalling.  I  think  between  1870  and 
1880  there  was  nearly  eleven  millions  of  dollars 
stolen  in  and  about  Wall  Street,  in  either  money  or 
securities.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  anybody  ap- 
prehended for  it.  Some  people  might  be  arrested, 
but  they  were  discharged  afterwards  or  a  conviction 
was  obtained,  and  the  public  mind  became  very 
much  alarmed  about  it. 

At  that  time  Mr.  French  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Police.  He  sent  for  me,  and  he  said, 
"Byrnes,  I  am  going  to  put  you  in  charge  of  the 
detective  force." 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Were  you  a  captain  then? 

Mr.  Byrnes:  Yes,  sir,  that  was  in  1880,  sir.  I 
said,  "All  right,  I  am  a  subordinate,  and  I  have  got 
to  go  wherever  I  am  sent."  He  said,  "Well,  what 
do  you  think  of  it?"  I  said,  "Well,  I  think  a  man 
in  charge  of  the  detective  force  should  outrank  a 
captain." 

I  said,  "He  has  got  to  go  into  captain's  precincts, 
and  he  should  be  a  ranking  officer,  he  should  be  a 
superior  officer." 

That  Sunday  night  one  of  our  inspectors  died,  and 
I  was  sent  to  the  detective  office  and  made  an  in- 
spector of  police.  McDermott  was  the  man  who 
died.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  men  in  the  detec- 
tive office  then.  I  think  it  was  thirty-five  or  forty. 
I  knew  them  all  personally.  I  had  a  general  idea 
of  their  ability  and  character,  etc.,  and  I  had  an 
understanding  with  the  Board  of  Police  that  they 
would  give  me  a  fair  trial ;  they  would  give  me  the 
selection  of  my  own  men  out  of  the  department,  and 
would  not  interfere  with  me,  and  they  would  give 
me  a  trial  of  six  months  to  see  if  I  could  make  a 
success  of  it. 

The  morning  that  I  took  charge  there  I  trans- 
ferred every  man  out  of  that  office  but  four.  I 
started  the  detective  force  with  four  men. 
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Mr.  Baldwin:  Sent  them  all  to  patrol  duty? 

Mr.  Byrnes:  Yes.  I  do  not  say  that  those  four 
men  were  any  better  than  the  ones  I  sent  out,  but 
they  were  full  of  knowledge  and  full  of  intelligence. 
I  knew  I  was  stronger  than  they  were,  because  I 
knew  their  weaknesses,  and  they  knew  nothing 
about  me.  I  talked  with  the  four  of  them  collective- 
ly, and  when  I  got  through  talking  they  were  will- 
ing to  give  me  the  benefit  of  any  knowledge  they 
had. 

I  started  in  and  I  recruited  that  office  up,  getting 
a  good  man  here  and  a  good  man  there,  until  I  got 
about  thirty  men. 

The  day  following  that  I  went  down  to  Wall 
Street,  where  this  series  of  crimes  had  been  com- 
mitted. I  went  to  see  Brayton  Ives,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Stock  Exchange.  I  did  not  know  him. 
He  was  very  glad  to  see  me.  I  told  him  what  I 
was  going  to  try  to  do  down  there.  I  said,  "Now, 
of  course,  in  and  about  here  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  money  stolen.''  I  said,  "If  you  want  to  hire 
a  detective  you  have  to  send  to  some  agency  and 
pay  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  day  for  him."  I  said, 
"I  want  to  be  frank  about  it.  I  don't  care  how 
much  money  you  have,  if  I  can  come  here  and  do 
your  work — and  I  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  better 
than  anybody  else — I  will  do  it  for  nothing.  I  am 
responsible  to  somebody  for  what  I  do.  I  am  quite 
sure  you  will  not  pay  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  day  to 
a  man  who  is  responsible  to  nobody,  if  I  can  do  the 
work."  He  thought  he  saw  the  force  of  what  I 
said.  He  treated  me  very  kindly.  He  said,  "Now, 
Byrnes,  tell  me  how  I  can  help  you."  I  said,  "If 
you  will  call  a  meeting  of  the  governors  and  let  me 
go  before  them  and  give  me  a  room  upstairs  in  the 
Stock  Exchange — you  have  nearly  1,100  members 
here  now — I  will  connect  that  office  by  telephone 
with  every  house  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and 
if  anything  occurs  in  these  different  institutions  all 
they  will  have  to  do  is  to  call  up  that  number  and  I 
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can  have  an  officer  in  from  one  to  five  minutes  in 
anyone  of  them." 

.  He  thought  that  was  a  good  scheme.  He  called 
a  meeting  of  the  Governing  Committee.  I  went 
before  them,  and  they  gave  me  a  room  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  became  advertised 
that  men  were  doing  business  there.  They  knew 
of  it,  and  from  that  time  until  I  left  the  detective 
force  there  never  was  ten  cents  stolen  in  or  about 
Wall  Street — not  as  much  as  a  ten  cent  piece.  Now, 
I  am  not  speaking  of  defalcation  of  clerks,  or  any- 
thing like  that — I  am  speaking  of  professional 
criminals. 

I  would  not  let  them  go  down  there  at  all,  under 
any  circumstances.  If  they  wanted  to  go  down 
there,  if  they  had  any  business  there,  they  would 
come  to  the  office  first  and  say,  "Now,  I  have  to  do 
so  and  so,"  whatever  it  might  be,  and  we  would 
send  a  man  down  with  them.  You  may  think  that 
that  was  arbitrary;  it  may  be,  in  some  ways,  but  it 
was  simply  protecting  men  in  their  business,  that 
is  all. 

In  1882  Cornell  was  Governor,  and  the  office  had 
been  such  a  success  that  I  got,  I  think,  Horace  Kus- 
sell,  who  was  an  Assistant  District  Attorney  under 
Phelps,  and  was  afterwards  Judge — I  think  it  was 
he — we  got  a  bill  drawn  up  creating  detective  ser- 
geants, for  this  reason;  I  wanted  an  incentive  for 
men  to  do  their  duty  there,  and  I  thought  that  if 
there  was  a  bill  passed  creating  detective  sergeants, 
with  an  increased  salary — worthy  of  them — that  I 
always  could  have  a  recruiting  school  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen detective  officers  who  could  be  selected  from 
the  ranks  and  brought  there  and  given  a  trial,  and 
if  they  did  not  fill  the  bill  they  would  be  sent  back 
to  their  precincts,  and  whenever  there  came  a  va- 
cancy in  the  position  of  detective  sergeant,  who- 
ever of  those  detective  officers  was  best  entitled  to 
it  always  got  it.  They  knew  that  and  they  always 
worked  for  that  promotion. 

Cornell  signed  that  bill  creating  that  rank  and 
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it  worked  yen'  well  in  our  Department,  so  far  as 
the  detective  force  was  concerned,  because  it  made 
an  incentive.  You  had  the  recruiting  school  all  the 
time,  and  you  had  this  incentive  for  the  men  and 
you  could  promote  them  when  vacancies  came,  and 
the  result  of  it  was,  if  I  do  say  it  myself,  there  was 
Dot  a  better  detective  force  in  the  world  and  there 
was  not  a  more  practical  lot  of  men  in  the  world. 

You  know  that  all  this  fancied  idea  of  whiskers 
and  paint  and  things  of  that  kind  about  detectives 
is  all  nonsense — nothing  in  it — not  a  thing  on  earth 
in  it.  There  are  certain  circumstances  under  which 
those  things  will  help  a  man,  but  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  ordinary  detective  work  there  is  nothing 
of  that  kind. 

I  have  the  statistics  some  place  showing  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  convictions  obtained  against  crimi- 
nals for  the  first  ten  years  that  I  was  in  that  office. 
You  would  hardly  believe  it — you  would  hardly 
think  it  was  possible.  Some  years  it  ran  into  nine 
or  ten  hundred  years  of  convictions.  The  result  of  it 
was  that  thieves  that  were  banded  together  and 
made  up  in  different  classes  would  not  come  to^New 
York  to  steal  any  money.  They  might  come  here 
and  spend  it  if  they  had  a  chance,  but  they  would 
not  steal  any  money  around  New  York.  They  often 
said  to  me,  "I  would  not  steal  in  New  York."  I 
said,  "All  right,  go  out  and  steal  money  here  if  you 
can  get  away  with  it  without  being  sent  to  jail — 
all  right,"  The  result  was  that  we  had  none  of 
these  depredations  in  New  York. 

When  I  left  the  detective  force  it  was  because  I 
was  compelled  to.  There  came  a  vacancy  in  Super- 
intendent of  Police,  and  as  a  matter  of  rank,  under 
the  law,  I  had  to  take  it.  I  never  wanted  it.  When 
1  got  in  that  position  I  found  that  I  had  four  mas- 
ters over  me. 

Mr.  Seligman :  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Byrnes :  1889  or  1890.  There  was  a  bi-parti- 
san board,  and  I  had  to  do  just  as  they  said.  I  re 
mained  there  until  after  Mavor  Strong  was  elected 
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and  he  appointed  his  Board  of  Police  Commission- 
ers and  then  I  asked  to  be  retired. 
•  The  Chairman :  Then,  taking  the  Bureau  of  De- 
tectives and  Detective  Sergeants  as  they  are  now, 
so  far  as  any  change  in  the  legal  constitution  there- 
of may  be  concerned,  you  are  inclined  to  think  it 
was  better  as  it  was  when  you  took  hold  of  it — I 
do  not  mean  that  there  was  better  material,  but  the 
system  was  better. 

Mr.  Byrnes:  Well,  you  have  to  create  an  incen- 
tive for  the  men,  in  a  way,  and  I  tried  to  do  it  by 
having  this  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty — I  think  twenty 
— detective  officers  there  doing  detective  duty  and 
creating  the  rank  of  detective  sergeant,  in  which 
the  men  got  $1,600  a  year.  The  other  men  got 
$1,200.  It  was  an  incentive  for  those  men  to  do 
the  very  best  they  could  because,  in  case  there 
came  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of  detective  sergeant, 
whoever  was  best  entitled  to  it  was  sure  to  get  it. 
I  could  not  give  it  to  them.  I  would  have  to  go  to 
the  commissioners  and  submit  the  facts,  whatever 
they  were,  to  them,  and  they  always  complied  with 
whatever  request  I  made  in  that  respect. 

The  Chairman  :  Do  the  conditions  which  made  it 
better  to  have  a  chief  of  the  uniformed  force  under 
a  bi-partisan  board,  when  he  was  responsible  for 
the  discipline  of  the  board,  exist  equally  under  a 
single-headed  commission  ?  That  is  one  of  the  needs, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Byrnes:  Yes,  sir,  you  cannot  run  a  uni- 
formed body  of  men  charged  with  some  specific 
duties,  as  the  police  are,  without  having  an  exec- 
utive head. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Under  the  present  system,  of 
course,  as  you  know,  there  is  one  detailed  inspector 
who  acts  as  chief  inspector.  Do  you  think  that  the 
office  of  chief  of  any  headship  there  can  be  made 
really  effective  unless  that  chief  has  certain  pre- 
scribed powers  in  matters  of  discipline  that  at  pres- 
ent are  given  to  him  only  under  a  casual  assign- 
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ment  by  the  commissioner?  Should  not  his  position 
be  somewhat  firmer  than  it  is  to-day? 

Mr.  Byrnes:    Oh,  yes,  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Having  larger  prescribed  pow- 
ers? 

Mr.  Byrnes:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McAneny :  But  would  you  not  give  the  com- 
missioner  the  right  to  select  the  chief  from  among 
the  inspectors? 

Mr.  Byrnes:     By  all  means;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McAneny :  And  reserve  also  to  him  the  right 
to  reduce  the  chief? 

Mr.  Byrnes:  No,  I  do  not  believe  the  commis- 
sioner ought  to  have  the  power  to  reduce  a  superior 
ofiicer,  a  commanding  officer. 

Mr.  Seligman :     Why  not? 

Mr.  Schiff :  Should  he  not  have  the  power  to 
give  orders  to  the  police? 

Mr.  Byrnes:  He  has  the  absolute  power  to  give 
the  orders. 

Mr.  Schiff:  You  would  take  away  that  power 
from  him? 

Mr.  Byrnes:    Oh,  dear,  no. 

Mr.  McAneny:  You  would  divide  that  power 
more  than  it  is  divided  at  present  between  the  com- 
missioner and  the  chief? 

Mr.  Byrnes:  No.  Let  me  give  you  my  idea 
about  the  commissioner  and  the  chief  of  police.  I 
believe  at  the  present  time  that  there  should  be  a 
commissioner  of  police  appointed,  with  full  power, 
the  same  power  that  he  has  now.  He  has  abso- 
lute power,  if  it  is  utilized  properly.  I  believe  he 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  You  would  get  a  better  class  of  men. 
You  would  eliminate  it  further  away  from  local 
politics.  Now,  you  can  select  a  high  order  of  man, 
relative  to  name  or  position  or  family,  but  if  he 
took  the  place  he  could  not  get  along  without  hav- 
ing good,  faithful,  loyal  police  officers  around  him. 

Mr.  Schiff:    For  how  long  would  you  appoint? 

Mr.  Byrnes:    Not  less  than  ten  years.    If  I  had 
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the  power,  I  would  appoint  him  during  good  be- 
havior. 

Mr.  Schiff:     How  would  you  remove  him? 

Mr.  Byrnes:  Remove  him  for  malfeasance  in 
office,  dereliction  in  duty,  by  some  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction — if  necessary,  the  General  Term. 
If  that  is  not  high  enough,  you  could  remove  him 
through  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Rest  it  high  enough 
where  they  cannot  be  influenced. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Your  idea  is  to  take  it  out  of 
city  politics  entirely? 

Mr.  Byrnes :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Seligman:     Absolutely? 

Mr.  Byrnes:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Seligman:  You  have  more  confidence  in  the 
( Jovernor? 

Mr.  Byrnes:  We  had  a  bettor  police  force  under 
the  metropolitan  system  than  we  ever  had  under 
a  municipal  system. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  -That  is  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Byrnes:  If  there  was  made  a  metropolitan 
district  you  could  include  Yonkers,  too.  That  would 
satisfy  the  law.  You  could  not  include  the  city 
alone,  but  you  could  include  Yonkers  and  make  a 
metropolitan  department  out  of  it  and  have  the  ap- 
pointing power  in  Albany,  where  it  should  be 
centered.  You  would  get  a  different  class  of  men. 
My  idea  is  to  have  a  Commissioner  of  Police  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  with  a  tenure  of  not  less  than  ten  years.  If 
I  had  the  power  I  would  make  it  during  good 
behavior.  He  could  be  removed  by  the  General 
Term  on  charges  of  dereliction  of  duty  or  malfeas- 
ance in  office,  whatever  you  might  want  to  call  it. 
That  would  insure  his  tenure  in  office,  and  if  he 
was  a  man  of  any  force  of  character  with  a  tenure 
of  office  that  was  long  enough,  he  could  go  on  and 
do  what  he  thought  ought  to  be  done. 

Under  him  there  should  be  about  five  deputies. 
You  know  you  are  commanding  7,000  men,  covering 
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a  large  area,  and  their  duties  are  very  varied.  The 
first  deputy  should  be  the  Chief  of  Police. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Appointed  by  him? 

Mr.  Byrnes:  Appointed  by  him. 

Mr.  McAneny :  From  the  uniformed  force? 

Mr.  Byrnes :  From  the  uniformed  force.  He 
could  not  get  along  without  the  uniformed  force. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Should  that  position  be  a  detail, 
so  that  he  could  change  him  after  he  had  once 
appointed  him? 

Mr.  Byrnes:  No.  Remove  him  if  he  did  not  fill 
the  place. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Remove  him  off  the  force? 

Mr.  Byrnes :  Yes.  The  act  would  have  to  create 
five  deputies  in  that  way.  The  appointing  of  them 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Police  would  make  them 
police  officers,  empowered  with  all  the  powers  of  a 
police  officer.     They  are  very  great. 

He  would  appoint  a  Chief  of  Police,  who  would 
be  the  first  deputy  while  there.  He  would  be  charged 
with  the  uniform  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  department.  All  orders 
should  emanate  from  him.  He  should  have  the  as- 
signing and  transferring  of  men,  because  he  ought 
to  be  better  qualified,  a  thousand  fold,  than  the  Com- 
missioner, to  do  that,  and  it  would  relieve  the  Com- 
missioner in  many  ways,  but  the  Commissioner 
should  have  the  power  to  create  and  appoint  and  to 
promote. 

There  should  be  a  second  deputy,  in  my  judgment, 
who  should  have  charge  of  the  detective  force  of  the 
Greater  New  York.  He  should  be  charged  with  all 
criminal  investigations  in  Greater  New  Y^ork.  He 
would  have  to  have  a  borough  office  in  Brooklyn, 
probably,  a  sub-station  in  Long  Island  City,  another 
one  in  Staten  Island,  and  he  might  have  something 
in  The  Bronx. 

Now,  if  you  had  a  man  that  was  thoroughly 
qualified  to  organize  a  bureau  of  that  kind,  selecting 
the  proper  men  to  do  it — and  there  is  no  country 
on  God's  footstool  to-night  that  has  got  the  mate- 
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rial  that  you  have  got  here  in  New  York  to  make  a 
detective  force  out  of — 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Should  he  be  taken  from  the  uni- 
formed force? 

•  Mr.  Byrnes :  Yes,  he  can  be  taken  from  the  uni- 
formed force  or  he  can  be  taken  from  outside  the 
uniformed  force.  He  could  appoint  a  policeman, 
providing  he  would  take  it.  It  should  be  provided 
in  the  act  that  as  soon  as  the  Commissioner  ap- 
pointed those  deputies  they  would  be  police  officers, 
so  long  as  he  retained  them  there. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Would  you  give  him  the  power  to 
remove  them  arbitrarily? 
Mr.  Byrnes :  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  He  could  not  remove  his  deputies? 
Mr.  Byrnes:  No,  sir,  I  would  not  give  him  the 
power  to  remove. 

Mr.  Fox :  When  you  say  he,  you  mean  the  Com- 
missioner? 

Mr.  Byrnes:  They  should  be  removed  for  cause. 
The  moment  you  put  a  man  in  a  position  of  that 
kind,  and  he  is  at  the  caprice  of  a  Commissioner, 
to  be  removed  because  he  does  not  like  him,  though 
he  may  be  doing  his  duty,  you  destroy  discipline. 

Take  the  Second  Deputy  and  place  him  in  charge 
of  the  detective  force.  Do  away  with  all  precinct 
detectives.  They  do  nothing  but  bring  trouble  and 
odium  and  disgrace  on  the  police  force.  Whatever 
detective  duty  you  want  done  have  it  done  from 
Headquarters.  If  there  are  precincts  in  New  York 
where  it  is  necessary  to  have  detective  officers,  let 
that  be  done  by  the  men  from  Headquarters.  The 
captain  does  not  own  the  man  then.  If  you  have  a 
sterling  fellow  at  the  head  of  the  detective  office  no 
captain — as  they  say  they  do — can  do  wrong  in  the 
precinct,  because  he  has  a  man  there  alongside  of 
him  all  the  time.  His  duty  is  to  find  out  those 
things,  and  he  will  know  more  about  the  precinct 
in  thirty  days  than  the  captain  will  know.  These 
men  you  picked  out  would  have  to  be  tenacious 
fellows. 
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Take  our  city  here — there  is  no  place  on  earth  in 
which  there  is  a  better  selection  from  which  to  make 
up  a  good  detective  force.  You  have  all  the  nation- 
alities, almost,  on  the  faee  of  the  earth  here  to  se- 
lect from.  When  I  was  in  the  detective  office  1 
think  I  had  about  everybody — Bohemians,  China- 
men, and  everybody  else. 

I  would  locate  another  deputy  in  Brooklyn.  I 
would  give  him  charge,  under  the  supervision  of  his 
superior  officers — you  know  he  is  a  subordinate — 
of  probably  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  City,  where 
police  officers  could  report  to  him  more  readily  than 
by  traveling  ten  or  fifteen  miles  and  coming  to  the 
police  office  in  Manhattan.  To-day,  if  a  man  starts 
from  Long  Island,  considering  the  obstructions  in 
the  street,  the  chances  are  it  will  take  him  three 
hours  to  go  and  three  hours  to  come  back.  That 
should  be  all  provided  against.  This  deputy  would 
be  just  as  much  of  a  subordinate  as  anybody  else, 
but  he  would  be  in  charge  of  the  police  in  that  im- 
mediate vicinity.  That  would  relieve  the  man  in 
New  York,  to  some  extent.  His  reports  would  come 
to  New  York. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  You  mean  he  would  be  the  Chief 
of  Police  over  in  Brooklyn? 

Mr.  Byrnes:  He  would  be  just  the  deputy  in 
charge. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  The  same  as  the  First  Deputy  in 
New  York,  in  charge  of  the  uniformed  force? 

Mr.  Byrnes :  Yes,  but  he  would  be  just  as  much 
in  charge  in  Brooklyn  as  in  New  York.  The  First 
Deputy  should  be  made  the  Chief  of  Police. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  The  whole  uniformed  force? 

Mr.  Byrnes:  The  whole  uniformed  force,  but  if 
you  are  a  Major  General  in  the  field  and  you  want 
a  Brigadier  General  ten  or  fifteen  miles  away  to  do 
something,  he  is  your  subordinate  just  the  same, 
and  you  command  him  just  the  same  as  if  he  was 
immediately  under  you.     That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  But  you  would  not  make  the 
Brooklyn  Deputy  a  subordinate  directly  of  the  First 
Deputy — or  would  you? 
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Mr.  Byrnes:  Certainly,  the  First  Deputy  would 
be  the  Chief  of  Police.  He  would  be  the  General. 
You  have  to  have  that  kind  of  discipline  and  you 
have  to  have  those  ranks,  so  that  there  cannot  be 
any  conflict  of  authority. 

The  Chairman :  Like  having  a  brigadier-general 
in  one  part  of  the  field  and  a  brigadier-general  in 
another  part,  all  subject  to  the  major-general? 

Mr.  Byrnes:    Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  The  first  deputy  would  be  ahead 
of  the  second  deputy,  the  head  of  the  Detective  Bu- 
reau? 

Mr.  Byrnes:  Oh,  yes,  they  would  all  be  subor- 
dinate to  him.  If  you  had  a  man  located  over  there, 
it  would  facilitate  the  running  of  the  Police  De- 
partment very  much.  It  is  an  outlying  district, 
which  readies  away  down  to  Rockaway,  and  it 
would  be  of  a  great  benefit  in  connection  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  department. 

Now,  you  coulTl  take  the  fourth  deputy  and  put 
him  in  charge  of  conducting  the  police  trials — not 
as  they  are  conducted  to-day.  Men  are  tried  to-day 
and  the  court  lets  them  back  to-morrow,  because 
they  are  not  tried  properly.  It  is  just  as  easy  to 
try  a  man  properly  as  it  is  to  try  him  improperly. 
A  police  commissioner,  under  the  law,  has  the  right 
to  break  any  man  for  dereliction  of  duty,  providing 
he  is  tried  right. 

The  fourth  deputy  could  be  a  civilian,  with  some 
knowledge  of  law.  You  would  have  to  put  a  supe- 
rior officer  with  him  for  a  while.  Instead  of  trying 
cases  in  New  York  only,  and  bringing  men  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  from  their  precincts,  taking  an  hour 
or  two  to  come  and  an  hour  or  two  to  go  back,  he 
could  have  certain  days  for  trial — one  day  in  the 
week  in  Staten  Island,  one  day  in  Brooklyn,  one 
day  in  Queens,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Baldwin:     The  same  man? 

Mr.  Byrnes :  The  same  man,  alternating  around, 
without  disturbing  the  force  and  without  discom- 
moding himself.     The  result  would  be  that  you 
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would  have  jour  men  where  they  belonged  all  the 

time,  relative  to  doing  duty.  The  chief  commis- 
sioner should  delegate  to  that  trial  commissioner 
certain  powers.  I  believe  in  the  chief  commissioner 
having  all  the  power,  but  he  has  got  to  have  sub- 
ordinates with  power  delegated  to  them  to  do  cer- 
tain things. 

I  believe  that  the  findings  in  cases  should  be  final, 
unless  the  case  required  dismissal.  All  cases  where 
a  man  is  dismissed  should,  I  believe,  before  the  final 
dismissal,  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioner,  be- 
cause he  is  the  Commissioner,  and  where  a  man  is, 
dismissed  from  the  force  for  good  and  just  grounds, 
as  a  matter  of  discipline,  and  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
and  a  matter  of  right,  he  should  have  the  right  to 
have  those  cases  submitted  to  him,  but  only  those 
cases. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  You  would  not  have  any  review 
in  the  courts? 

Mr.  Byrnes:  Oh,  yes,  this  is  all  within  the  de- 
partment. Now,  you  go  outside  of  that,  and  you 
want  to  review  cases  by  the  court,  and,  of  course, 
that  is  done  now. 

Mr.  Seligman:    Do  you  believe  in  that  policy? 

Mr.  Byrnes:  Yes,  sir;  I  do  believe  in  it.  You 
bet  I  do.  The  men  who  made  this  law  first,  away 
back  in  1857,  gave  it  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
a  great  deal  of  study.  You  cannot  have  an  effi- 
cient organization  like  the  police,  where  the  Com- 
missioner can  call  a  man  up  and  discharge  him. 
The  tenure  of  office  is  what  holds  the  force  at  all 
times  together.  A  man  knows  that  so  long  as  he 
behaves  himself  his  place  is  secure;  he  knows  that 
if  he  commits  any  overt  act  and  he  is  tried  for  it 
he  may  be  dismissed.  If  the  case  is  an  unjust  one, 
or  the  decision  is  unjust,  he  knows  he  has  an  op- 
portunity of  having  it  reviewed  by  the  court.  You 
take  all  the  cases  in  which  you  hear  this  hue  and 
cry  about  policemen  getting  back.  It  is  not  half 
so  great  as  the  cases  in  which  the  Commissioner 
puts  them  back  himself.     A  man  who  enters  the 
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service  of  the  Police  Department  ought  to  have  the 
right  of  review  by  the  Court  in  case  of  dismissal. 
.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  out  of  every  thirty  or 
forty  is  reviewed  and  probably  of  those  that  are 
reviewed,  there  is  not  one  out  of  every  ten  or 
twenty  in  which  the  man  is  reinstated. 

Mr.  McAneny:  About  one  out  of  every  ten. 

Mr.  Byrnes:  The  Court  of  Appeals  told  us  very 
plainly  the  other  day — and  any  man  who  has  any 
sense  that  ever  was  a  police  officer  knows  it  to  be 
true — that  a  Commissioner  has  got  absolute  power 
under  the  law.  A  Commissioner  who  will  say  that 
he  cannot  do  this,  that  or  the  other  thing,  is  in- 
efficient himself.  What  I  am  saying  I  am  not  say- 
ing in  private  either — he  is  absolutely  inefficient. 

We  will  assume  that  there  is  a  police  captain  in 
some  precincts,  who  the  Commissioner,  who  is 
clothed  under  the  law  with  power,  feels  is  doing 
something  wrong.  lie  is  surrounded  by  seven  thou- 
sand men.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  get  one  or  two 
out  of  that  seven  thousand  who  he  can  send  to  find 
out  what  he  wants  to  find  out  there.  The  man  who 
will  say  that  he  cannot  do  that  ought  to  resign — 
he  should  not  remain  in  the  position  of  Police  Com- 
missioner. He  finds  out  that  the  captain  is  doing 
what  he  told  him  not  to  do,  or  he  is  violating  the 
rules  of  the  department,  or  violating  the  law.  All 
he  has  to  do  is  to  draw  up  a  short  specification  of 
dereliction  of  duty  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  in- 
stead of  giving  him  one  of  those  long-winded  trials 
— you  will  pardon  me  for  what  I  say — that  is  full  of 
spectacular  business,  he  will  just  arraign  him  there, 
submit  the  evidence,  whatever  it  is,  let  him  go  on 
and  make  his  defense,  and  if  he  is  guilty  cut  the 
buttons  right  off  his  coat  there  and  let  him  go  out 
on  the  street  as  a  citizen.  If  he  does  that,  there 
will  not  be  many  others  who  will  try  to  fool  the 
Commissioner.  But  you  have  to  know  how  to  do 
it.  No  citizen  can  do  it.  Appointing  citizens  as 
Police  Commissioners  is  a  farce  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  mean  men  of  the  army? 
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Mr.  Byrnes :  The  ordinary  citizen.  I  have  served 
under  a  good  many  army  men  as  Commissioners, 
ami  they  were  the  worst  I  have  served  under. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  Is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Byrnes :  Yes;  I  served  under  Fitzjohn  Porter, 
I  served  under  "Baldy"  Smith  and  some  others,  and 
they  were  the  worst  Commissioners  that  were  ever 
there.  I  have  a  Commissioner  in  mind  now  who 
tried  to  raise  a  riot  one  night,  massing  five  hundred 
men  on  the  east  side  where  there  were  a  lot  of  men 
going  to  march  out  of  Tompkins  Square,  and  the 
then  Superintendent  of  Police,  a  man  named  Mur- 
ray, stopped  it.  He  did  not  care.  All  he  wanted 
was  to  go  out  on  the  street  and  direct  the  police 
to  do  this  and  that  and  the  other  thing.  He  did 
not  care  what  was  done.  I  am  responsible  for 
everything  I  say  here,  so  that  every  one  of  you  can 
talk  about  it.  If  you  will  ask  me  questions  I  will 
answer  them.  I  simply  want  to  be  frank  and  candid 
and  truthful. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Could  you  tell  us  the  objections  to 
giving  the  Chief  of  Police  the  authority  to  select  his 
first  deputy,  if  you  please,  the  head  of  the  uniformed 
force,  from  the  ranking  officers,  as  a  detail,  and  then 
if  he  did  not  like  him,  or  did  not  like  the  way  he 
was  doing  it,  relieving  him  of  that  detail  and  let- 
ting him  go  back  as  captain  or  inspector  and  ap- 
pointing another  man?  That  is  what  they  practical- 
ly do  to-day  as  far  as  the  Chief  of  Police  is  con- 
cerned, except  they  are  restricted  to  the  inspectors. 

Mr.  Byrnes :  Yes,  to-day  they  have  a  man  there 
named  Cortwright  as  Chief  Inspector  of  Police,  a 
decent  kind  of  an  old  fellow,  but  he  is  just  as  much 
fit  to  be  a  Chief  of  Police  as  one  of  my  children. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  The  Commissioner  can  relieve  him? 

Mr.  Byrnes :  I  have  had  him  cry  to  me  because  I 
wanted  to  send  him  into  a  precinct  where  he  had 
to  do  a  lot  of  duty,  and  I  begged  of  him  and  kept 
him  on  the  force  and  he  would  not  be  there  to-day 
only  for  me.  Tears  came  to  his  eyes.  I  put  another 
man  ttere  at  the  time,  a  man  named  Brooks,  who 
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is  now  inspector.  Poor  old  Brooks  came  in  after- 
ward and  said,  "I  want  to  get  out/'  and  I  kept 
them  both  there  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Are  there  men  of  the  rank  of  in- 
spector to-day  who  are  really  competent  to  be  Chief 
of  Police? 

Mr.  Byrnes:  I  would  not  like  to  pass  on  a  ques- 
tion of  that  kind.  I  am  talking  generalities,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  put  men  out.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  fair  thing. 

The  Chairman :  The  point  is,  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency, whether  or  not  the  Commissioner  of 
Police — not  this  Commissioner,  but  any  man  oc- 
cupying that  office,  should  be  limited  in  his  choice 
of  Chief  of  Police  to  any  particular  grade,  or  should 
lie  have  the  entire  force  to  choose  from? 

Mr.  Byrnes:  Will  you  let  me  answer  this  ques- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Osborn :  All  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the 
inspectors  contain  material  to-day  of  which  the 
chief  could  be  made? 

Mr.  Byrnes:  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Osborn :  I  did  not  want  you  to  give  any 
names. 

Mr.  Byrnes :  But  if  I  had  the  power  I  would  give 
the  Commissioner  of  Police  power  to  appoint  a 
deputy  who  would  be  Chief  of  Police,  with  all  the 
powers  that  the  Chief  of  Police  has  under  the  law,  or 
under  the  old  law.  I  assume  that  the  same  law 
exists  to-day,  but  they  could  give  to  these  inspectors 
— that  law  was  not  changed  at  all. 

The  Chairman  :  He  has  to  take  an  inspector  now. 
He  could  not  make  a  captain  Chief  of  Police. 

Mr.  Byrnes:  I  know,  but  the  law  is  just  the  same 
now  as  to  the  powers — 

Mr.  McAneny:  For  instance,  the  power  of  as- 
signment and  transfer  was  formerly  vested  in  the 
chief,  but  it  is  now  vested  in  the  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Byrnes :  The  Chief  of  Police — it  ought  to  go 
back  to  the  powers  that  he  did  have  relative  to 
the  enforcement  of  law.     A  man  who  is  appointed 
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Chief  of  Police  ought  to  be  charged  under  the  law 
with  all  the  powers  that  the  former  Chiefs  of  Police 
had.  lie  ought  to  have  an  additional  power.  He 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  assign  men,  and  if  he 
thought  this  captain  was  better  fitted  for  a  certain 
precinct  than  for  any  other,  he  should  have  the 
power  to  put  him  there.  He  knows,  but  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police  is  not  supposed  to  know.  There 
is  no  way  that  he  can. 

The  Chairman :  So  far  as  these  wardmen  are  con- 
cerned, they  ought  to  be  abolished? 

Mr.  Byrnes :  Abolish  every  one  of  them.  You  see 
how  that  acts,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  have  a  detective 
force,  and  you  take  ten  precincts,  and  there  are  ten 
captains  there,  and  we  will  assume  that  the  people 
say  a  lot  of  things  about  them.  Now,  if  the  men 
are  sent  by  this  man  in  charge  of  the  detective  force 
to  those  precincts,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after 
the  enforcement  of  law  there,  he  is  obliged  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  that  precinct.  All  the  captain 
has  got  to  do  is  to  look  after  the  discipline  of  his 
men  and  protect  life  and  property  and  suppress  dis- 
orderly places,  etc.,  as  they  come  to  his  knowledge, 
but  where  you  send  a  man  or  two — wardmen,  as 
they  call  them — they  possibly,  in  turn,  become  a 
part  of  the  captain. 

Mr.  McAneny :  The  right  of  assignment  of  men 
for  work  arising  in  a  precinct  could  be  reserved 
to  the  central  bureau,  simply  on  a  requisition  of 
the  captain  for  so  many  men  for  a  particular  case? 

Mr.  Byrnes :  Yes,  but  it  could  be  done  much 
easier  than  that  and  in  a  much  more  prompt  way. 
You  can  take  a  sub-precinct,  and  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  Detective  Bureau  can  send,  we  will  say,  two 
men  there  to  do  detective  duty  for  a  week  or  a 
month.     They  are  there  all  the  time. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Subject  to  recall  by  the  bureau? 

Mr.  Byrnes  :  Yes,  by  him,  by  his  order.  They  are 
there  all  the  time,  and  they  are  his  men.  If  he 
knows  how  to  select  men  they  will  be  loyal  to  him 
and  they  will  tell  him  what  is  going  on  in  that 
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precinct.  The  more  you  can  simplify  the  discipline 
of  the  department,  the  more  efficient  you  make  it. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Mr.  Byrnes,  referring  to  your 
own  experience  as  the  head  of  the  detective  force, 
you  would  not,  I  presume,  secure  the  same  results 
that  you  did  if  you  did  not  have  the  power  to  re- 
turn the  man  you  selected  to  the  ranks,  where  they 
failed  to  meet  your  standards  of  detective  duty? 

Mr.  Byrnes:  I  had  not  the  power  to  do  it.  I 
could  make  recommendations  to  the  Commissioners 
that  were  always  complied  with,  about  that  partic- 
ular bureau. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Exactly.  But  the  present  system, 
under  which  a  certain  number  of  men  found  in  the 
bureau  are  confirmed  in  their  positions  by  act  of 
the  Legislature,  are  not  reducible  except  after  a 
trial,  would  not  have  permitted  you  to  do  the  things 
you  did,  would  it? 

Mr.  Byrnes :  No,  but  if  I  had  been  in  that  bureau, 
they  would  never  have  got  that  power.  They  would 
not  want  it. 

Mr.  McAneny :    You  do  not  believe  in  that  power? 

Mr.  Byrnes:    No. 

Mr.  Osborn :  You  think  somebody  ought  to  have 
the  power  to  turn  them  back? 

Mr.  Byrnes:    Yes. 

Mr.  McAneny :  As  to  giving  the  men  an  incentive 
for  good  work,  if  they  are  detailed  in  the  future, 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  from  the  ranks,  or 
from  any  grade  below  that  of  sergeant,  or  from 
the  grade  of  sergeant  because  of  their  superior  de- 
tective work,  and  then  you  created  grades  of  de- 
tective work,  with  detectives'  salaries,  through 
which  they  could  continue  to  go,  would  not  that  also 
add  in  the  results? 

Mr.  Byrnes:  Well,  there  should  not  be,  in  my 
judgment,  more  than  two  salaries. 

Mr.  McAneny :  The  first  to  be  at  the  time  Of  se- 
lection from  the  ranks  and  the  second  to  be  gained 
by  them  through  superior  service? 

Mr.  Byrnes :    Something  that  will  be  a  very  great 
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incentive  for  a  man  to  work  for,  and  if  a  man  who 
commands  that  bureau  is  only  the  proper  kind  of 
man,  he  will  get  good  results,  because  the  material 
you  have  to  draw  from  within  the  department — it 
is  not  necessary  to  go  outside — you  can  get  as  good 
material  as  there  is  in  the  world,  I  know.  I  found 
it  without  any  difficulty. 

Mr.  Seligman:  I  presume  it  is  your  opinion  that 
the  social  evils  and  the  excise  question  and  the  pool- 
room question  are  three  important  factors  which 
tempt  the  police,  which  tempt  and  degrade  them? 

Mr.  Byrnes :  Yes,  I  am  glad  you  spoke  about 
that ;  I  might  have  forgotten  it. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  In  your  opinion,  can  you  conceive 
any  condition  in  which  there  could  be  an  improve- 
ment, taking  a  broad  view  of  it,  an  improvement  in 
the  general  plans.  That  is,  to  have  the  police  have 
very  little  to  do  with  the  excise  or  with  the  pool 
rooms,  or  with  the  social  evil,  and  having  perhaps 
a  separate  organization,  in  some  shape — 

Mr.  Byrnes :  No.  There  is  not  a  European  city 
that  you  can  name  now  in  which  the  social  evil  is 
kept  in  such  good  check  as  it  is  in  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Is  it  not  a  source  of  corruption 
to  the  officers?  I  believe  it  is  in  good  shape.  We 
do  not  see  so  many  women  about  the  streets. 

Mr.  Byrnes:  All  you  can  do  with  prostitution 
is  to  make  it  inoffensive  and  drive  it  from  the  public 
view.  It  commenced  with  the  beginning  of  time 
and  will  last  to  the  end  of  time,  and  all  you  can 
do  is  to  regulate  it.  Nobody  up  to  date  has  given 
us  anything  that  will  fill  the  bill,  or  has  told  us 
what  will  become  of  those  women.  You  cannot  put 
them  on  a  ship  and  send  them  down  and  sink  them. 
They  have  got  to  live.  You  can  drive  them  from 
one  place  to  the  other.  The  things  that  have  been 
done  in  New  York  in  driving  the  social  evil  into 
apartment  houses  are  the  worst  things  that  have 
ever  been  done.     It  is  like  a  case  of  smallpox. 

So  far  as  the  police  and  gambling  are  concerned, 
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there  is  no  reason  in  God's  world,  from  my  stand- 
point, why  the  police  should  not  stop  gambling — 
prevent  anything  that  looks  like  public  gambling. 
You  will  never  stop  people  from  gambling,  but  you 
may  put  them  behind  bolted  and  barred  doors.  That 
is  the  limit  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Relative  to  this  pool  room  business — they  say  they 
carry  on  business — that  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  be 
stopped.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
stopped.  But  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  they  never 
try  that  class  of  cases.  Why  is  it?  Why  do  not 
the  Courts  try  them,  and  if  they  are  guilty,  why  do 
not  they  punish  them,  if  they  obtain  conviction? 

Mr.  Seligman :  Do  they  not? 

Mr.  Byrnes:  I  never  saw  any  of  them  going  to 
jail.  You  can  take  the  biggest  of  them,  and  some- 
how or  another  they  get  out  for  one  hundred  or  a 
thousand  dollars.  If  you  send  them  to  jail  they 
will  not  repeat  it.  The  law  provides  that  it  is  an 
offense,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  those  who  com- 
mit it  should  not  be  punished  the  same  as  those  who 
commit  other  offences. 

The  excise  law  is  a  farce.  It  simply  helps,  under 
its  present  state,  and  the  way  the  courts  act,  to  de- 
bauch police  officers.  That  is  all  it  does — and  po- 
lice officers  suffer  in  the  long  run.  If  a  man  keeps 
a  liquor  store  and  an  officer  arrests  him  once  or 
twice,  the  evidence  may  be  sufficient  for  a  convic- 
tion, but  he  is  never  tried.  That  man  may  do  all  in 
his  power  and  use  whatever  little  influence  he  may 
have  to  send  that  policeman  a  long  way  from  his 
liquor  store.  That  thing  is  going  on  every  day.  It 
U  continuously  going  on. 

Mr.  McAneny:  If  you  took  from  the  Commis- 
sioner the  direct  right  of  assignment  and  transfer, 
would  it  correct  that  condition? 

Mr.  Byrnes :  It  would  if  you  had  the  proper  kind 
of  man  as  Chief  of  Police,  if  you  had  a  good  sterl- 
ing man  as  Chief  of  Police,  or  if  you  had  a  Chief  of 
Police  who  would  get  up  and  say,  "We  arrested  two 
hundred  men  last  Sunday  for  violating  the  excise 
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law,  and  the  evidence  is  sufficient  in  one  hundred 
cases.  I  ask  to  have  them  tried."  If  he  repeated 
that  every  Sunday,  they  would  try  some  of  them  by 
and  by. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  In  your  opinion,  are  conditions  to- 
day in  the  Police  Department  worse  Uian  under 
Greene? 

Mr.  Byrnes:  No,  I  think  not.  I  would  not  be  a 
competent  judge  of  that.  All  I  know  is  what  I 
read  in  the  newspapers  about  it.  I  do  not  know 
much  about  that.  I  am  only  talking  about  my  past 
experience. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  are  opposed  to  having  the 
Mayor  appoint  him? 

Mr.  Byrnes :  Xo,  but  I  think  the  other  method  is 
the  better  one.  My  experience  and  my  recollection 
is  that  under  the  Metropolitan  police  system,  when 
our  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  we  had  better 
men  and  a  much  better  police  department,  and  the 
men,  in  my  judgment,  who  were  Commissioners, 
were  very  much  harder  to  get  at  than  the  men  they 
make  Commissioners  to-day. 

Mr.  Seligman :  The  bi-partisan  system  was  not  a 
success? 

Mr.  Byrnes :    It  could  not  be  a  success. 

Mr.  McAneny:  There  was  one  point  that  you 
passed,  Mr.  Byrnes,  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  exceed- 
ingly important,  but  we  did  not  return  to  it.  That 
is  the  method  of  advancing  men  in  the  department. 
Of  course,  the  theory  of  the  present  civil  service 
legislation  is  that  if  power  of  advancement  were 
left  unrestricted  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner, 
it  would  be  open  to  abuse,  but  the  ideal  system 
would  be  one  under  which  the  Commissioner  could 
make  direct  selection? 

Mr.  Byrnes:  Is  it  abused  now  under  civil  serv- 
ice? 

Mr.  McAneny:  To  go  back  a  little,  the  more  con- 
spicuous abuses  were  those  that  had  to  do  with 
politics,  and  in  certain  cases  there  was  actual  pur- 
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chasing  of  places  higher  up.  When  you  come  to  the 
present  civil  service  system,  you  have,  at  least,  a 
system  which  does  not  permit  that,  in  some  degree. 

Mr.  Byrnes:  I  have  had  men  tell  me  they 
could  get  the  questions  down  there,  within  the  last 
years — I  do  not  know  them — providing  they  got 
hold  of  the  right  man. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Well,  there  have  been  current 
stories,  but  if  the  system  is  honest,  it  does  away 
with  the  other  evil? 

Mr.  Byrnes :  Yes,  but  it  does  not  do,  it  does  not 
develop  the  qualifications  of  a  commanding  officer. 

Mr.  McAneny :  I  quite  agree  with  you,  and  that 
is  what  I  am  coming  to.  I  may  have  felt  for  some 
time  that  the  present  promotion  system  in  the  Po- 
lice Department  is  extremely  unsatisfactory.  I  do 
think  that  the  system  could  be  corrected  based  upon 
competitive  tests  that  would  be  satisfactory.  The 
point  is,  what  shall  those  tests  be,  what  shall  be  the 
test?  The  written  examination  goes  a  very  short 
distance. 

The  Chairman :  What  kind  of  tests  can  you  make 
an  advance  through  the  application  of  which  a  Com- 
missioner of  Police  will  pull  out  from  the  force  the 
best  commanding  officers? 

Mr.  McAneny:    That  is  the  problem. 

The  Chairman:  I  doubt  if  there  are  any  tests 
which  men  can  sit  down  and  make  up,  in  the  form 
of  questions. 

Mr.  Byrnes :    You  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Cannot  you  do  it  this  way?  Under 
the  present  rules,  forty  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  a 
man's  record,  forty  per  cent,  for  a  written  test,  and 
twenty  per  cent,  for  seniority,  graded,  of  course,  ac- 
cording to  service  in  tjie  particular  grade.  But 
that  forty  per  cent,  in  record  is  based  very  largely 
upon  the  written  record — that  is,  statistics  of  fines 
and  other  punishments  that  have  been  imposed  upon 
him.  Because  there  is  no  uniformity  of  sys- 
tem, that  is  a  very  poor  arrangement.  Of 
course,  there     is     no     uniformity     in     a     system 
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of  penalties.  Then  you  have  on  the  credit 
side,  his  arrests,  and  in  particular  positions  the 
dispositions  of  complaints — if  he  is  a  roundsman  or 
a  sergeant,  and  medals  and  honorable  mention,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  you  have  nothing  else. 
Could  not  there  be  devised  a  system  of  continuous, 
permanent  records,  in  which  entries  would  be  made, 
a  month,  or  perhaps  two  weeks  apart,  by  the  officer 
in  command  next  higher  to  the  person  who  is  rated 
— some  kind  of  an  estimate  that  would  take  into  ac- 
count the  particular  merit  of  his  police  duty.  If 
it  were  continuous,  there  would  be  entries  by  a  suc- 
cession of  men.  Xo  one  man  would  have  the  power 
to  discriminate  against  one  of  his  subordinates  by 
reason  of  politics,  or  for  personal  reasons.  By  this 
system  you  would  have  a  sort  of  a  composite  esti- 
mate when  the  men  came  up  for  examination,  upon 
which  ratings  could  be  based. 

Mr.  Byrnes:  Well,  I  doubt  whether  you  can  get 
any  rating  that  is  going  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  commanding  officer. 

Mr.  Byrnes  stated  that  in  his  opinion,  policemen 
detailed  to  the  City  Magistrates'  Courts,  should  be 
sent  on  for  patrol  duty  and  their  places  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Court  attendants. 
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February  15: 

gen.   FRANCIS    V.    GREENE,    Former    Police 
Commissioner. 

Gen.  Greene  read  the  following  letter : 

New  York,  February  14,  1905. 
Austen  G.  Fox,  Esq., 

Chairman  Committee  of  Nine 
On  Police  Legislation. 

Dear  Sir: 

Y'our  letter  of  February  third  was  duly  received,  reading  as 
follows :  "On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Nine,  I  invite  you,  and 
earnestly  request  you,  to  meet  the  Committee  here  at  four  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  next.  Mr.  Commissioner  McAdoo  is  ex- 
pected to  attend  at  the  same  time." 

Accordingly,  I  went  to  the  Committee  rooms  at  The  City  Club 
at  four  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  February  seventh,  and  then  learned 
that  Commissioner  McAdoo  would  not  be  present.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  a  joint  discussion  in  the  presence  of  your  Committee 
between  the  present  Commissioner  and  myself  would  enable  you 
most  quickly  to  get  at  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  police  situation; 
and  I,  therefore,  withdrew  from  the  meeting  on  February  seventh, 
stating  that  I  would  be  in  New  York  again  on  the  fourteenth, 
and  you  said  you  would  endeavor  to  have  Mr.  McAdoo  present 
at  that  time.  I  now  learn  that  Mr.  McAdoo  "does  not  think  it 
advisable  to  enter  the  suggested  joint  conference." 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  will  briefly  state  my  views  in 
writing,  and  then  shall  be  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  decide  to  ask. 

I  understand  that  your  Committee  has  been  organized  on  the 
ground  that  the  police  force  is  in  a  demoralized  condition  and 
that  this  can  be  remedied  by  legislation;  and  that  it  is  your 
purpose  to  suggest  to  the  Legislature  such  legislation  as  will 
remedy  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  My  own  view  is  that  no 
legislation  is  required  (except  in  one  particular,  which  will  be 
hereafter  referred  to),  and  that  what  is  needed  is  a  vigorous  use 
of  the  ample  powers  which  the  Statute  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioner.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  present  char- 
acter, and  particularly  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  the  Police 
Department,  is  the  outgrowth  of  years  of  experience  and  is  the 
result  of  most  extended  labor  on  the  part  of  two  Charter  com- 
missions, and  when  adopted  it  met  with  the  general  approval  of 
the  citizens  of  New  York.     It  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  central- 
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izincr  all  authority  of  every  kind  in  the  Police  Department  in  a 
single  commissioner  and  holding  him  responsible  to  the  people 
of  the  city  and  State,  acting  through  the  Mayor  or  the  Governor, 
either  of  which  officers  can  remove  the  Commissioner  whenever, 
in  the  judgment  of  either,  the  "public  interest  shall  so  require." 
The  Commissioner  thus  has  almost  unlimited  control  over  the  po- 
lice, and,  although  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years,  he  prac- 
tically holds  his  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Mayor  or  Governor. 
He  appoints  every  member  of  the  force,  subject  only  to  the  Civil 
Service  regulations;  he  can  remove  and  dismiss  any  member  of 
the  force,  subject  only  to  review  by  the  courts,  and  in  the  hear- 
ing granted  to  members  of  the  force  before  punishment  can  be 
inflicted  upon  them,  the  Commissioner,  in  the  language  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  is  "not  to  be  hampered  or  controlled  by  the 
application  of  the  strict  legal  rules  which  govern  trials  in  courts 
of  justice";  the  Commissioner  has  the  sole  power  not  only  to 
enforce,  but  to  make  and  adopt  the  rules,  orders  and  regulations 
governing  the  department;  he  has  the  sole  power  of  promotion, 
subject  only  to  the  Civil  Sen-ice  examination ;  he  has  the  sole 
power  to  make  transfers  and  to  assign  every  member  of  the  force 
to  such  duty  as  he  thinks  proper,  and  under  this  power  it  is  his 
right  and  duty,  if  he  thinks  proper,  to  assign  one  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  uniformed  force  to  command  the  entire  force,  sub- 
ject to  his  general  instructions;  he  has  the  sole  power  to  organize 
the  Detective  Bureau  by  assigning  to  it  from  the  uniformed  force 
a  chief  and  such  subordinates  as  he  thinks  proper;  he  has  the 
magisterial  right  to  administer  oaths,  to  issue  subpoenas  and  to 
issue  warrants  of  arrest;  he  has  the  right  of  search  in  all  places 
of  public  amusement,  in  all  gambling  houses,  in  all  houses  of 
ill-fame,  in  all  pawnbrokers'  shops;  and  although  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  State  which  gives  him  these  extraordinary  powers 
has  been  questioned,  yet  such  is  the  plain  provision  of  the  Stat- 
ute; he  has  the  right  in  case  of  emergency  to  appoint  as  many 
special  patrolmen  as  in  his  judgment  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
case;  he  has  the  right  to  supervise  the  conduct  of  elections,  to 
regulate  traffic  on  the  streets,  and  his  subordinates  on  the  uni- 
formed force  have  the  power  of  constables  throughout  the  State 
of  New  York;  he  has  supervision  over  every  steam  boiler  in  the 
city;  he  is  the  sole  trustee  of  the  Pension  Fund,  involving  an 
expenditure  of  about  $1,000,000  per  annum.  Finally,  to  assist 
him  in  administering  these  extraordinary  powers,  he  is  author- 
ized to  appoint,  and  at  his  pleasure  to  remove,  three  deputies; 
the  plain  intent  of  this  provision  being  to  give  him  three  con- 
fidential assistants  with  powers  second  only  to  his  own  and  su- 
perior to  those  of  every  one  else  in  the  department,  these  assist- 
ants, or  deputies  to  be  selected  by  himself  without  dictation  from 
either  the  Mayor  or  Governor  or  any  political  organization. 

The  various  powers  above  enumerated  were   formerly  divided 
up  between  a  board  of  four  police  commissioners,  the  Board  of 
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Park  Commissioners,  the  trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  the 
Chief  of  Police  having  statutory  powers.  The  result  of  such 
division  was  incessant  conflict  of  authority  and  division  of  re- 
sponsibility. The  City  of  New  York  struggled  for  years  to  ter- 
minate this  state  of  affairs,  and  finally  succeeded  in  the  Charter 
of  1901.  The  powers  therein  granted  to  the  Police  Commissioner 
are  more  extensive  than  those  held  by  any  other  police  official  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  condition  of  the 
Police  Department  is  correspondingly  concentrated;  whoever 
holds  the  office  of  Police  Commissioner  is  solely  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  the  police. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  any  Legislative  changes  will  re- 
sult in  diminishing  the  powers  and  responsibility  of  the  Police 
Commissioner,  rather  than  increasing  them.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Police  Commissioner  should  hold  office  for  ten  years; 
that  the  Mayor  and  Governor  should  be  deprived  of  their  right 
to  remove  him,  and  that  this  right  should  be  lodged  in  the  courts 
after  trial  upon  charges  of  malfeasance  or  other  grave  offense. 
Such  a  law  would  make  the  Police  Commissioner  independent  of 
the  Mayor,  would  divide  the  responsibility  between  the  Mayor 
and  Commissioner;  would  prevent  the  people  from  carrying  into 
effect  at  the  polls  their  wishes  in  regard  to  the  Police  De- 
partment, and,  in  the  light  of  past  experience,  might  lead  to 
a  permanent  appointment,  which  would  be  a  public  calamity. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  office  of  Chief  of  Police 
with  statutory  powers  be  revived.  This  would  deprive  the  Com- 
missioner of  one  of  his  chief  aids  in  maintaining  discipline, 
would  divide  the  responsibility  for  the  discipline  of  the  force 
between  him  and  the  chief,  and  would  restore  a  state  of  affairs 
which  existed  until  four  years  ago,  creating  most  unsatisfactory 
conditions  from  which  the  city  escaped  only  after  a  long  effort. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Commissioner  should  have  ab- 
solute power  of  removal  and  that  the  right  of  review  by  the 
courts  should  be  repealed.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  give 
an  arbitrary  Commissioner  despotic  power  over  the  fortunes  of 
8,000  men.  If  you  will  examine  the  proceedings  in  the  police 
trials  of  1901,  you  will  see  what  this  means.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  the,  courts  reverse  the  action  of  the 
Police  Commissioner  in  dismissing  members  of  the  force  is  very 
limited.  During  the  years  1896  and  1897  there  were  twelve  such 
reversals.  During  the  years  1902  and  1903  there  were  only  two 
such  reversals.  During  the  years  from  1898  to  1901,  inclusive, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  forty  such  cases.  During  the  year 
1904,  I  believe  there  have  been  eight  or  ten  such  cases.  Of  the 
latter,  at  least  four,  involving  officers  of  the  highest  grades  in 
the  uniformed  force  whose  cases  were  vital  to  the  discipline  of 
the  Department,  were  allowed  to  be  decided  by  an  intermediate 
court  without  going  to  the  court  of  last  resort.  If  these  cases 
had  been  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  vigorously  argued 
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on  behalf  of  the  city,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  following  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Garvey  case,  would  have  sustained  the  action  of  the  Commissioner. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  detective  force  be  organized  with 
statutory  powers.  This  agaui  would  be  a  limitation  of  the  pres- 
ent plenary  powers  of  the  Commissioner,  who,  under  Sections  290 
and  292  of  the  Charter,  can  organize  the  Detective  Bureau  as 
he  sees  fit,  and,  under  Section  284,  can  temporarily  employ 
skilled  detectives  who  are  not  members  of  the  uniformed  force 
— a  power  which  has  been  exercised  in  the  past.  Only  one 
piece  of  legislation  is  desirable  in  connection  with  the  Detective 
Bureau,  and  that  is  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  Charter  of  1901 
as  modified  the  Charter  of  1897  in  regard  to  Detective  Sergeants. 
The  Charter  of  1897  gave  the  Commissioner  the  right  to  detail 
for  duty  in  the  Detective  Bureau  such  roundsmen  and  patrolmen 
as  he  thought  proper,  and  provided  that  while  so  serving  they 
should  have  the  rank  of  detective  sergeants  and  the  same  pay 
as  other  sergeants  on  the  force,  but  could  be  remanded  to  patrol 
duty  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commissioner.  In  1901,  the  de- 
tectives procured  legislation  at  Albany  by  which  a  detail  for 
temporary  duty  in  the  Detective  Bureau  gave  to  the  individual  so 
detailed  the  permanent  grade  of  detective  sergeant  and  deprived 
the  Commissioner  of  the  right  of  terminating  the  detail  and  re- 
manding the  officer  to  patrol.  Under  this  Act,  Commissioner 
Murphy,  about  two  hours  before  the  expiration  of  his  office  on 
January  1,  1901,  appointed  a  large  number  of  detective  sergeants. 
They  were  soon  remanded  to  patrol  by  his  successor  under  the 
general  power  of  assignment  conferred  by  Section  292.  Litiga- 
tion resulted,  the  city  contending  that  the  Detective  Act  of  1901 
was  unconstitutional,  and  this  litigation  continued  until  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  in  1903.  The  case  was  car- 
ried to  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  there  decided  against  the  city, 
and  the  result  was  to  create  by  act  of  the  Legislature  and 
courts  one  hundred  and  seventy  additional  detective  sergeants, 
many  of  whom  were  entirely  incompetent  to  perform  the  duty 
of  that  office.  I  prepared  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Act  of  1901  re- 
lating to  detective  sergeants  and  restore  the  Act  of  1897,  but 
the  Legislature  was  not  again  in  session  while  I  remained  in 
office.  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners  and  Deputy  Commissioners  of  the 
last  three  years  and  of  all  the  uniformed  force,  except  the  de- 
tective sergeants,  that  this  Act  of  1901  should  be  repealed  and 
the  Act  of  1897  restored. 

I  submit  for  your  consideration  that  a  charter  which  repre- 
sents so  many  years  of  experience  and  such  long  and  continued 
study  on  the  part  of  those  who  framed  it,  which  was  adopted  by 
a  great  majority  of  the  voters  of  New  York,  should  not  be  modi- 
fied without  the  most  serious  consideration.  In  my  judgment,  it 
cannot  be  modified  to  advantage  except  in  the  matter  of  detective 
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sergeants  above   referred  to.     What  is  needed  is  not  more  law, 
but  a  more  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  existing  law. 

In  support  of  this  view  I  submit  some  statistics  taken  from 
the  printed  reports  of  the  Police  Department  for  several  years 
past.  In  regard  to  discipline,  these  figures  show  that  in  the 
years  1896  and  1897,  and  again  in  the  years  1902  and  1903,  the 
dismissals  from  the  uniformed  force  averaged  from  85  to  90  per 
year.  In  the  intervening  four  years  they  averaged  31  per  year. 
The  figures  for  1904  have  not  been  published,  but  I  understand 
that  the  dismissals  were  one-fifth  of  what  they  were  in  1903  and 
also  in  1902.  In  the  years  1896  and  1897,  although  the  force 
then  numbered  about  60  per  cent,  of  its  present  strength,  the  num- 
ber of  charges  tried  averaged  more  than  5,000  per  year;  and  in 
1903  the  number  was  in  excess  of  5,500.  In  the  intervening  years 
the  average  was  about  3,500,  and  I  believe  in  1904  it  has  fallen 
to  the  same  level.  In  1896  and  1897  the  annual  average  of  the 
total  fines  was  in  excess  of  9,000  days,  and  in  1903  it  was  more 
than  8,900  days.  In  the  intervening  years  it  was  about  one-half 
of  this  amount,  and  if  you  can  obtain  the  figures  for  1904  I 
think  you  will  find  a  similar  falling  off. 

As  regards  the  activity  of  the  force  as  shown  by  the  number 
of  arrests,  the  number  in  1903  was  175,871  as  against  133,749  in 
1901.  As  regards  gambling,  the  arrests  in  1903  were  250  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  1901.  The  convictions  were  250  per  cent, 
greater.  The  fines  were  850  per  cent,  greater.  As  regards  the 
principal  felonies,  the  arrests  in  1903  were  20  per  cent,  more 
than  in  1901;  the  arrests  for  intoxication,  30  per  cent,  greater; 
the  arrests  for  keeping  disorderly  houses,  400  per  cent,  greater;  the 
arrests  for  violation  of  the  liquor  law,  500  per  cent,  greater.  If  you 
obtain  the  figures  for  1904,  I  think  you  will  find  a  falling  off 
somewhat  to  the  level  of  1901.  In  the  Detective  Bureau  the 
arrests  for  felonies  and  misdemeanors  in  1903  were  38  per  cent, 
greater  than  1901.  The  convictions  were  68  per  cent,  greater. 
The  sentences  imposed  by  the  courts  were  66  per  cent,  greater. 
Again,  I  think  that  if  you  get  the  figures  of  1904  you  will  find 
they  agree  more  closely  with  1901  than  1903. 

In  submitting  these  figures,  I  have  no  desire  to  criticise  the 
distinguished  gentleman  who,  after  a  brilliant  career  in  Congress 
and  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  now  fills  the  office  of 
Police  Commissioner;  but  these  facts  cannot  be  ignored  in  any 
discussion  of  the  police  situation.  If  the  discipline  has  fallen 
off,  if  the  punishment  meted  out  to  the  force  has  diminished,  if 
the  activity  of  the  force  in  performing  its  duties  and  preserv- 
ing public  order  has  decreased,  the  responsibility  rests  upon  him; 
for  it  is  the  plain  intent  of  the  Charter  to  give  him  the  power 
to  deal  with  these  matters,  and  they  have  been  and  can  be  dealt 
with  under  the  existing  law,  which  is  well  designed  to  give  the 
Commissioner  a  free  hand  and  almost  unlimited  discretion. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

FRANCIS  V.  GREENE. 
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EXTRACTS   FROM  ANNUAL  PRINTED  REPORTS. 

Police  Department. 

DISCIPLINE. 

1896.  1897.  1898.  1899.  1900.  1901.  1902.  1903. 

Strength     4,609  5,002  7,457  7,397  7,426  7,510  7,673  8,140 

Dismissed   81  86        24        48  21  32        88        91 

Retired    53  51        55        53  44  71      134      194 

Reinstated    12  0      115        16  2  7          0          2 

Charges    tried.  .  .4,438  6,134  3,574  3,710  3,459  *  3,414  5,575 

Convictions    ....  4,923  2,430  2,616  2,276  *  2,744  4,121 

Total  days  fine.  .8,269  10,217  3,844  6,196  4,454  *          *  8,939 

*  Not  given  in  Annual   Report. 

ARRESTS  BY  ENTIRE  POLICE  FORCE. 


Population    1, 

Total    arrests 

Gambling — 

Arrests    

Convictions    

Fines    

Grand   larceny 

Burglary     

Robbery    

Arson    

Homicide 

Felonious  assault 


Intoxication    

Drunk  and  disorderly 

Keeping  disorderly  house.  . . 

Soliciting    

Violation  liquor  law 

Arrests  by  Detective  Bureau — Manhattan 

1897. 

Felonies    

Misdemeanors    


1897. 

1901. 

1903. 

p.  31. 

p.  38. 

p.  40. 

,800,000 

3,500,000 

3,700,000 

108,053 

133,749 

175,871 

p.  35. 

p.  32. 

p.  34. 

816 

1,243 

3,169 

55 

386 

977 

$610 

$1,790 

$15,287.50 

p.  32. 

p.  35. 

p.  37. 

1,989 

3,441 

4,236 

789 

1,764 

1,757 

269 

577 

534 

20 

27 

48 

186 

403 

561 

1,071 

1,223 

1,906 

4,324 

7,445 

9,043 

19,783 

34,394 

45,369 

8,940 

7,618 

8,027 

523 

203 

859 

150 

246 

2,891 

1,341 

6,548 

1901. 

1903. 

p.  11. 

p.  11. 

1,110 

1,395 

556 

873 

1,666  2,268 
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Convictions    

Per  cent,   of   arrests 

Total  sentences,  in  years... 
Fines    

Stolen  property  recovered.  . 


Arrests  by  Detective  Bureau — Brooklyn. 

1897. 


Felonies    .... 
Misdemeanors 


Convictions    

Per  cent,  of  arrests 

Total  sentences,  in  years... 
Fines  

Stolen  property  recovered. . 

Both  bureaus — 

1897. 

Arrests 

Convictions     

Per  cent 

Sentences,  in  years 


578 

942 

35% 

42% 

770 

1,245 

$7,023.00 

$10,154.00 

$246,298.12 

$261,780.96 

lyn. 

1901. 

1903. 

p.  12. 

p.  13. 

191 

287 

151 

213 

342 

500 

97 

190 

28% 

38% 

103 

210 

$620.00 

$1,785.00 

$12,609.89 

$19,890.04 

1901. 

1903. 

2,008 

2,768 

•  675 

1,132 

33% 

41% 

873 

1,455 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  speak  of  the  dismissals  in 
1904  being  only  about  one-fifth  as  great  as  the  dis- 
missals made  in  the  previous  year.  Does  that  show 
an  improvement  in  the  morale  of  the  force? 

Mr.  Greene:  No. 

Mr.  Seligman:  What  does  that  prove? 

Mr.  Greene:  It  shows  that,  in  my  judgment, 
discipline  has  not  been  enforced. 

Mr.  Milburn :  The  power  of  dismissal  has  not 
been  exercised. 

Mr.  Greene:  Exactly. 

Mr.  McKeen:  It  could  be  said  that  the  inefficient 
men  had  been  weeded  out,  that  General  Greene  had 
weeded  them  out. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Yes,  and  therefore  there  would  be 
less  cause  for  dismissal. 

Mr.  Greene:  The  last  two  years  of  the  Roosevelt 
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administration  and  the  two  years  of  Colonel  Par- 
tridge  and  myself  show  an  average  number  of  dis- 
missals, and  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  in  a 
force  of  eight  thousand  men,  changing  year  by  year, 
a  vigorous  discipline  will  produce  approximately  an 
average  number  of  dismissals  and  lax  discipline 
will  produce  a  smaller  number.  During  the  years 
from  1898  to  1901,  inclusive,  they  fell  off  to  two- 
thirds  of  what  they  had  been  before  and  of  what 
they  were  in  the  next  two  years.  During  the  pres- 
ent year  they  had  fallen  off  one-fifth. 

Mr.  Milburn :  Do  you  think  the  powers  to  be  ex- 
ercised as  the  result  of  convictions  are  sufficiently 
broad,  fining  men  for  so  many  days'  pay,  or  dismiss 
ing  them?  Could,  for  instance,  the  power  of  reduc- 
ing be  given  that  would  be  beneficial? 

Mr.  Greene:  The  power  to  reduce  exists  at  the 
present  time,  up  to  the  grade  of  sergeant.  That  is 
not  generally  known.  One  of  these  170  detective 
sergeants  put  in  by  Mr.  Murphy  and  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  Courts  was  a  first  class  patrol- 
man, but  he  had  not  the  education  to  be  a  sergeant. 
Under  the  power  of  assignment,  I  took  him  out  of 
the  detective  bureau  and  assigned  him  to  duty  as  a 
desk  sergeant.  The  result  was  that  all  was  con- 
fusion, and  he  could  not  keep  the  blotter.  I  there- 
upon tried  him,  not  for  neglect  of  duty,  for  the  man 
was  as  faithful  to  his  duty  as  he  could  be,  but  I 
tried  him  for  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Depart- 
ment, which  requires  him  to  do  so  and  so  when  he 
is  a  desk  sergeant.  He  was  found  guilty  and  I  sen- 
tenced him  to  be  reduced  to  the  grade  of  patrolman. 
They  took  it  into  Court  and  carried  it  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  it  was  sustained.  Now,  I  do  not 
think  you  could  reduce  a  captain  to  be  a  sergeant 
and  have  it  stand  under  the  law,  nor  could  you  re- 
duce an  inspector  to  be  a  captain  or  a  sergeant. 

Mr.  Milburn :  You  can,  according  to  your  under- 
standing of  it,  reduce  a  sergeant? 

Mr.  Greene :  Yes. 

Mr.  McAneny:  A  detective  sergeant? 
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Mr.  Greene:  Yes. 

Mr.  Milburn:  How  about  a  sergeant? 

Mr.  Greene:  I  would,  if  I  were  a  Commissioner, 
try  that  and  carry  it  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
•    Mr.  Baldwin  :  You  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  have  the  Commissioner  have  that  power. 

Mr.  Greene:  We  discussed  that  a  good  many 
times.  I  never  had  a  good  case.  I  was  waiting  to 
try  it  on. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  You  think  it  would  be  a  good  power 
for  a  Commissioner  to  have? 

Mr.  Greene :  Up  to  the  grade  of  sergeant,  yes.  I 
would  like  to  read  you  that  statute,  because  it  is  in- 
teresting. This  statute  in  regard  to  detective 
sergeants  says,  "and  shall  not  be  reduced  in  rank 
or  salary  except  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for 
sergeants  or  other  officers  of  the  police  force."  That 
is  all  the  law  says.  But  there  is  an  implied  power 
there,  and  I  intended  when  I  got  a  real  good  case 
in  which  there  was  not  any  question  about  the  facts, 
to  exercise  that. 

There  is  a  section  of  the  Charter  which  specifi- 
cally gives  the  right  to  reduce  a  roundsman — "But 
roundsmen  may  be  reduced  to  the  grade  of  patrol- 
men at  any  time  by  the  Police  Commissioner.'' 
Down  here  it  says,  "Provided  by  law  for  sergeants 
and  other  officers,"  and  there  is  an  implication  there 
that  I  was  very  anxious  to  take  into  the  Courts  if 
I  had  got  a  real  good  case  where  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  the  facts. 

I  should  rather  hesitate  to  give  the  power  to  re- 
duce an  inspector  or  a  captain.  If  he  was  reduced 
lie  would  not  be  worth  anything.  Nobody  would 
ever  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  him  or  respect 
him.  The}'  would  say,  "That  is  the  man  that  could 
not  hold  his  job  and  got  broke,  but  they  did  not 
kick  him  out  of  the  force  as  they  should  have."  It 
probably  would  lead  to  resignation  or  retirement, 
but  I  would  rather  doubt  the  propriety  of  reducing 
an  inspector  or  a  captain.     I  would  reduce  the  ser- 
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geant  and  roundsmen  aiid  I  believe  it  can  be  done 
under  the  existing  law. 

There  are  many  refinements  that  you  could  make 
in  this  law  after  you  got  the  essentials  thoroughly 
working,  but  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  take  up  these 
refinements  when  the  whole  spirit  of  the  law  is  not 
being  carried  out. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  Commissioner  to  have  the  power  to 
select  his  inspectors  from  the  captains,  and  have 
that  rank  a  mere  detail,  so  that  without  any  com- 
plaint he  could  send  the  inspector  back  to  act  as  a 
captain  and  send  another  man  to  act  as  inspector, 
in  that  way  procuring  for  the  Commissioner,  for 
the  time  being,  a  set  of  inspectors  who  were  his  own 
choice  out  of  the  rank  of  captain,  and  who  would  be 
inclined  to  co-operate  with  him? 

Mr.  Greene :  I  should  doubt  the  propriety  of  that. 
The  inspector  is  the  highest  grade  in  the  depart- 
ment and  the  most  important — the  fifteen  of  them 
are  the  most  important  men  in  the  uniformed  force. 
I  should  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  that  as  it 
is,  a  permanent  grade.  The  Commissioner  now  has 
the  right  to  make  a  Chief  Inspector.  When  I  came 
into  the  department  I  found  no  one  at  the  head  of 
the  uniformed  force,  and  the  first  day  I  made  In- 
spector Cortright  Chief  Inspector,  and  directed 
every  man  of  the  uniformed  force  to  comply  with 
his  orders. 

Mr.  Seligman:  What  were  his  duties? 

Mr.  Greene :  He  has  general  command,  subject  to 
the  Commissioner's  general  instructions.  He  has 
the  right  to  command  every  man  on  the  force  in 
every  section  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  No  right  to  dismiss? 

Mr.  Greene:  Oh,  no;  the  right  of  command.  He 
can  take  charge  of  anything  in  a  riot,  or  he  can  issue 
orders  at  election  time,  and  he  can  handle  the  force, 
lie  can  move1  them  about  quickly  in  an  emergency. 
Then  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  one  man 
looked  up  to  on  the  uniformed  force  as  being  in 
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command  of  the  whole  force,  but  always  subject  to 
be  removed  by  the  Commissioner  and  put  back  to 
some  other  inspection  duty. 

Similarly,  the  Commissioner  can  put  a  man  in 
charge  of  the  Detective  Bureau,  which  is  the  next 
most  important  office,  and  he  can  remove  him  at  his 
pleasure.  I  think  there  would  be  a  great  mistake 
in  having  a  man  appointed  to  that  position  who 
could  only  be  removed  on  charges.  With  those  two 
principal  officers  subject  to  appointment  and  re- 
moval by  the  Commissioner  at  his  pleasure,  I 
should  think  it  well  to  leave  the  rest  of  the  in- 
spectors with  a  permanent  grade,  as  they  are  now. 

The  principle  that  you  suggest,  Mr.  Baldwin,  if  it 
is  good  for  inspectors  would  be  good  for  captains 
and  good  for  sergeants.  If  it  is  a  wise  thing  to 
pick  out  inspectors  for  temporary  duty  from  the 
captains,  it  would  also  be  a  wise  thing  to  pick  out 
captains  for  temporary  duty  from  the  sergeants, 
and  sergeants  from  the  roundsmen. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  can  see  how  it  would  be  very 
inadvisable  to  send  a  captain  to  do  the  work  of  a 
sergeant  when  he  had  had  the  large  power  of  a 
captain,  but  it  would  not  necessarily  imply  disgrace 
for  a  man  to  be  relieved  of  an  inspection  district, and 
sent  back  to  a  precinct,  any  more  than  it  is  in  the 
army  where  one  general  of  an  army  corps  is  sub- 
stituted for  another  from  time  to  time.  They  hold 
their  rank  in  the  army  just  the  same,  and  they  are 
shifting  around  all  the  time,  apparently.  Our  new 
General  Staff  Bill  provides  that  the  head  of  the  gen- 
eral staff  is  to  be  acceptable  to  the  administration, 
and  it  does  not  imply  any  disgrace  for  him  to  be 
relieved. 

Mr.  Greene :  That  is  like  the  Chief  Inspector. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Exactly.  Your  whole  general 
staff,  however,  is  selected  from  the  body  of  officers. 

Mr.  Greene :  Yes,  but  they  do  not  have  increased 
rank. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  The  idea  that  I  had  was  that  it 
would  increase  the  power  of  the  Commissioner.  It 
is  said  that  the  Commissioner  is  in  office  but  a  short 
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time  and  that  he  does  not  get  officers  who  will  act 
as  willingly  as  his  agent  and  carry  out  his  policy. 
Now,  if  he  had  the  power  to  choose  from  one  hun- 
dred officers  instead  of  from  fifteen,  to  have  charge 
of  these  inspection  districts,  he  would  get  more 
willing  service,  he  would  find  that,  having  a  larger 
choice,  the  men  that  he  chose,  knowing  that  they 
held  their  positions  by  his  grace,  would  be  more  apt 
to  give  him  earnest  support  than  they  would  if  they 
knew  that  he  could  simply  shift  them  to  Staten 
Island. 

Mr.  Greene:  On  the  contrary,  in  the  case  of  a 
Commissioner,  whose  captains  were  not  the  best, 
that  would  give  him  an  opportunity  to  take  up  an 
ignorant  and  bad  captain  and  give  him  high  powers. 
It  would  also  get  away  from  the  civil  service  ex- 
amination. Now,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
in  the  first  examinations  that  I  had  held  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  the  position  of  in- 
spector, there  were,  as  I  recollect  it,  twenty-six 
candidates,  and  only  seven  of  them  could  pass  the 
examination. 

Mr.  McAneny:  From  your  knowledge  of  the 
twenty-six  men,  what  was  your  judgment  of  the 
success  of  the  examination  as  a  weeding  process? 

Mr.  Greene:  Admirable.  I  think  the  seven  men 
who  passed  were  unquestionably  much  superior  to 
the  nineteen  or  twenty  that  failed. 

Mr.  McAneny :  So  far  as  you  could  observe,  would 
that  apply  also  in  the  case  of  the  examination  for 
captain? 

Mr.  Greene :  I  think  the  examinations  are  a  great 
help  in  preventing  improper  appointments,  and  as 
a  preliminary  selection. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  In  a  civil  service  examination  you 
cannot  test  the  loyalty  of  a  man  to  his  superior 
officers. 

Mr.  Greene :  You  can  test  his  ability  and  you  can 
test  his  record,  which  has  all  got  to  come  up,  and 
those  two  weed  out  a  great  many  at  the  very  start 
and  then,  you  know,  the  Commissioner  has  the 
choice  of  one  out  of  three. 
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Mr.  Osborn :  To  get  back  to  what  you  were  say- 
ing about  the  office  of  Chief  Inspector.  Practically, 
is  the  Chief  Inspector  working  into  an  executive 
head  of  the  department?  Did  he  under  your  Com- 
missionership,  and  is  it  likely  that  that  would  be  the 
effect? 

Mr.  Greene:  Executive  head? 

Mr.  Osborn :  I  mean  executive  head,  so  far  as 
the  management  of  the  regular  executive  work  and 
detail  of  the  force  and  so  on  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Greene:  Xo,  not  while  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Osborn :  What  is  the  function  of  the  Chief 
Inspector  likely  to  be  then? 

Mr.  Greene:  Function  of  command.  Whenever 
the  forces  are  assembled  in  a  body,  which  happens 
more  often  than  you  think — taking  men  from  one 
district  to  another  in  case  of  a  strike,  or  a 
threatened  strike — and  the  ability  to  command  in- 
stantly. For  instance,  if  a  strike  was  threatened, 
I  gave  the  Chief  Inspector  orders  to  have  enough 
men  there  to  see  that  there  was  no  rioting.  That 
is  a  very  important  thing  that  requires  expert 
knowledge,  the  handling  of  a  mob.  I  put  the  re- 
sponsibility squarely  upon  him,  he  being  in  com- 
mand of  every  uniformed  man  on  the  force.  I  would 
say,  "There  is  such  and  such  a  thing  threatened. 
You  see  that  there  is  no  rioting  there."  Or  I  would 
say,  "There  is  to  be  a  big  political  meeting  up 
here;  you  see  there  are  enough  men  there  to  keep 
order." 

Mr.  McKeen :  Did  he  have  power  to  determine 
whether  the  emergency  had  arisen,  or  did  he  wait 
to  get  directions  from  you  about  those  things? 

Mr.  Greene :  He  waited  for  the  directions. 

Mr.  McKeen :  He  could  not  determine  himself 
that  there  was  to  be  a  strike  and  order  the  men 
there? 

Mr.  Greene :  No,  the  information  came  to  me. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  But  you  could  give  him  those 
powers? 

Mr.  Greene:  I  could  give  him  those  powers,  and 
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if  something  had  happened  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  the  Chief  Inspector  had  known  of  it,  and 
I  did  not,  and  he  did  not  act,  I  would  have  tried 
him  on  charges. 

Mr.  McAneny:  As  the  office  then  stood  and  now 
stands,  this  detailed  office,  what  powers  of  initia- 
tive has  the  Chief  Inspector? 

Mr.  Greene:  Why,  the  general  powers  of  com- 
mand. I  cannot  describe  it  any  more  in  detail  than 
that.  He  has  no  power  over  purchases  and  no 
power  over  transfers — that  is  absolutely  out  of  his 
hands — transferring  from  one  precinct  to  another. 
But  he  has  the  power  of  command,  of  ordering  the 
men  where  they  are  needed  or  directing,  for 
example,  that  the  men  on  reserve,  instead  of  going 
to  their  homes  shall  remain  in  the  station  house. 

Mr.  McAneny:  So  far  as  touching  the  details  of 
discipline,  has  he  any  powers  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  other  subordinate  officers  from 
bringing  up   men   for  trial? 

Mr.  Greene :  Only  that  he  can  report, 

Mr.  McAneny:  He  is  not  expected  to  see  that 
discipline  is  enforced  in  detail  and  to  bring  to  ac- 
count the  men  who  fail? 

Mr.  Greene:  I  expected  him  to  report  any  cases 
that  came  to  his  notice.  I  relied  mainly  upon  the 
three  deputies  for  that,  believing  it  was  their 
special  function,  under  the  Charter,  because  they 
are  the  creatures  of  the  Commissioner.  The  uni- 
formed officers  hold  their  offices  for  life,  subject  to 
good  behavior,  and,  of  course,  they  rather  stand 
together  and  are  not  supposed  to  report  cases  of 
dereliction  of  discipline  unless  they  are  rather 
flagrant.  That  is  what  I  used  to  call  an  inverted 
esprit  de  corps  in  the  force — not  to  tell  on  a  friend. 
But  the  three  deputies  are  solely  the  creatures  of 
the  Commissioner.  They  stay  there  just  as  long 
as  he  says  and  no  longer,  and  I  used  the  three 
deputies  to  find  out  the  dereliction  in  the  force, 
independent  of  anybody  else,  and  I  think  that  Cap- 
tain  Piper  will   testify  that   I   kept   them   pretty 
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busy  and  with  pretty  good  results.  Those  are  men 
that  the  Commissioner  can  absolutely  rely  upon  if 
they  are  his  own  appointees,  which  the  law  says 
they  shall  be.  If  they  are  appointed  at  the  request 
of  someone  else,  that  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Assuming  that  the  detective  legisla- 
tion is  had  and  that  the  headquarters  detective 
squad  is  re-organized,  what  would  be  your  judg- 
ment about  the  power  of  police  captains  to  control 
detectives  in  the  precinct — what  are  known  as 
precinct  detectives? 

Mr.  Greene:  I  would  not  change  the  law  in  that 
respect — not  one  particle — because  it  now  allows 
the  Commissioner  to  handle  it  as  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  McKeen  :  It  does  not  require  a  change  in  the 
law,  but  what  is  your  policy  as  to  the  captains  con- 
trolling the  detectives  in  the  precinct? 

Mr.  Greene:  Six  months  of  it  one  way  and  six 
months  another — it  depends  on  how  it  would  work. 
If  it  did  not  work  one  way  I  would  make  it  work 
another  way.  Under  the  law  you  can  have  just  as 
many  detective  bureaus  as  the  Commissioner 
wants. 

Mr.  McKeen :  That  would  let  you  have  detectives 
in  certain  precincts,  and  not  in  others? 

Mr.  Greene:  He  can  put  all  the  detectives  in  one 
precinct  subject  to  the  Commissioner,  if  he  likes,  or 
he  can  have  some  of  the  precincts  handled  the  other 
way.  He  can  handle  it  any  way  he  sees  fit,  and 
what  might  be  good  policy  at  one  time  might  be 
bad  at  another  time,  depending  on  what  schemes 
they  would  put  up. 

Mr.  Milburn:  General,  do  you  see  any  very 
serious  objection  to  what  Mr.  Baldwin  suggested? 
For  instance,  a  Commissioner  may  say,  "I  have  fif- 
teen inspectors,  but  they  are  of  very  little  account ; 
they  are  old ;  they  are  not  up  to  the  mark." 

Mr.  Greene:  Are  you  making  a  supposititious 
case  or  a  real  case? 

Mr.  Milburn :  Not  a  real  case. 


Mr.  Greene:  Because,  in  point  of  fact,  many  of 
them  are  young. 

Mr.  Milburn :  But  suppose  he  does  complain  of 
his  inspectors,  that  he  finds  there  are  much  more 
capable  men  on  the  force  as  captains,  and  he  can- 
not take  them  and  use  them — he  has  to  get  along 
with  these  inspectors.  Now,  if  that  can  be  said  in 
palliation  of  the  condition  of  discipline,  to  some  ex- 
tent, or  partial  palliation,  what  would  be  the  great 
objection  to  allowing  that  man  to  shift,  to  make  in- 
spectors captains  and  to  make  captains  inspectors? 

Mr.  Greene:  As  I  said  before,  you  touch  the  civil 
service  examinations  and  you  put  it  in  the  power  of 
the  Commissioner  to  make  a  large  number — five  or 
six  details  from  among  the  captains,  whether  the} 
are  competent  or  not,  and  I  think  you  rather  injure 
the  discipline  of  the  force  by  having  so  many  men 
entirely  at  his  beck  and  call,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  you  will  particularly  strengthen  his  hand.  If 
he  has  any  inspectors  who  are  not  fit,  let  him  put 
them  on  charges. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  They  have  never  been  able  to  dis- 
miss any  vet? 

Mr.  Greene :  Well,  I  dismissed  two. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  They  are  both  back. 

Mr.  Greene:  They  are  both  back,  but  if  I  had 
been  Commissioner,  they  would  not  have  been  back, 
in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Seligman:  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Greene:  I  would  have  had  the  cases  argued 
differently  on  behalf  of  the  city.  I  would  have 
fought  those  cases  with  some  vigor.  When  a  Deputy 
Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  comes  up  before  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  Mr.  Root  defends  the  police- 
men, there  is  not  a  very  fair  chance  for  the  city. 
If  I  had  been  Commissioner,  I  would  have  insisted 
that  the  Corporation  Counsel  and  the  District  At 
torney,  by  request,  should  appear  in  those  cases  and 
carry  them  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  I  will  war- 
rant you  neither  one  of  them  would  have  got  back. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Were  they  flagrant  cases? 
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Mr.  Greene:  They  were  flagrant  cases — an  in- 
spector and  a  captain  in  the  "Bed  Light  District." 
The  result  of  trials  in  Court — and  Mr.  Milburn 
will  bear  me  out — depends  a  great  deal  on  how  they 
are  presented  to  the  Courts,  and  depends  on  whether 
you  carry  them  to  the  Court  of  last  resort  or  not. 
I  say  I  dismissed  two,  and  two  of  them  thought  it 
wise  to  go  to  the  retired  list,  and  so  there  were  four 
vacancies  in  one  year.  If  the  inspectors  do  not  do 
their  duty,  it  is  because  they  are  not  handled  prop- 
erly, they  are  not  handled  as  they  can  be  under  the 
(  xi sting  law. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  limit  the  review  of  the  Appellate  Division? 

Mr.  Greene :  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Of  course,  the  demoralization  of 
the  force,  I  suppose,  is  increased  by  the  length  of 
time  that  it  takes  to  get  these  decisions  after  the 
act  of  a  Commissioner  in  dismissing  a  policeman  is 
reviewed.  They  stay  out  for  two  or  three  years  and 
then  come  back  and  get  back  pay. 

Mr.  Greene :  These  cases  have  been  decided  pretty 
rapidly.  Mr.  Cross  was  dismissed  in  the  spring  of 
1(J03  and  got  back  in  the  summer  of  1904. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  You  would  be  unqualifiedly  op- 
posed to  not  having  a  review  in  Court? 

.Mr.  Greene:  Naturally. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  You  think  it  is  too  dangerous  a 
power? 

Mr.  Greene:  Absolutely.  Look  back  over  some 
of  the  Commissioners  we  have  had.  Get  the  record, 
if  you  can,  of  some  of  the  trials  and  how  they  were 
conducted  in  1901. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Of  course,  there  would  not  be  any 
use  in  having  a  trial  at  all,  if  it  were  not  reviewed. 

Mr.  Greene :  It  would  be  a  farce  if  there  was  no 
review  by  the  Courts.  The  principles  laid  down 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  give  the  Commissioner  all 
the  power  that  any  one  could  ask. 

In  the  Garvey  case,  decided  on  the  17th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1905,  the  Court  of  Appeals  uses  this  language 
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and  refers  to  decisions  which  had  previously  been 
made  and  it  reaffirms  them :  "It  has  been  held  by 
this  Court  that  the  Hoard  of  Police  Commissioners 
was  not  a  court,  but  an  administrative  body  with 
some  quasi  judicial  and  disciplinary  powers  that 
are  not  to  be  hampered  or  controlled  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  strict  legal  rules  which  govern  trials  in 
Courts  of  justice." 

The  Court  decides  that  a  single  Commissioner 
now  has  all  the  powers  that  the  Board  ever  had, 
and  goes  on  to  say,  "A  trial  before  the  Board  is  a 
mere  investigation  to  maintain  the  discipline  of  the 
police  force  which  they  are  empowered  to  accom- 
plish by  the  removal  of  those  they  judge  unfit  for 
the  position,  or  by  some  lighter  penalty  ranging 
from  mere  reprimand  up  to  a  suspension  of  forfei- 
ture of  pay." 

And  again :  "Such  an  examination  is  not  like  a 
trial  in  a  Court  of  laAV  and,  for  its  legal  correctness, 
it  is  only  required  that  no  rule  of  law  shall  have 
been  violated,  nor  unwarrantable  punishment  be  in- 
flicted." 

Again,  "The  only  limitations  upon  the  disciplin 
ary  powers  is  the  express  one  that  the  trial  shall  be 
had  upon  written  charges,  and  a  reasonable  notice 
to  the  accused,  and  the  implied  one  that  the  trial 
shall  be  a  proceeding  fairly  conducted ;  that  the  de- 
cision shall  be  based  upon  evidence  of  the  proof  of 
the  charges,  and  that  no  immunity,  or  privilege, 
secured  to  the  accused  by  the  lawT  of  the  land  shall 
be  violated." 

Under  those  decisions,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that 
the  policemen  should  have  the  benefit  of  appeal  to 
the  Courts.  I  think  it  is  a  very  salutary  check 
even  upon  the  most  conscientious  Commissioner 
and  it  is  an  absolute  check  upon  a  different  kind 
of  Commissioner.  I  do  not  think  the  force  should 
be  deprived  of  that  privilege  and  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  men  have  been  reinstated  on  the 
force  is  far  smaller  than  you  imagine. 
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Mr.  Baldwin  :  Could  not  the  inspecting  of  boilers 
and  some  other  details  go  to  other  departments. 

Mr.  Greene:  I  think  that  might  better  go  to  some 
other  department,  but  when  you  have  big  ques- 
tions at  stake  do  not  bother  with  little  things  about 
boilers. 

Mr.  McAneny:  One  of  the  largest  questions  is 
that  which  has  been  raised  by  the  charge  freely 
made  publicly,  that  the  patrol,  system  is  very  in- 
efficient, that  there  are  not  enough  men  on  the 
streets,  particularly  at  night,  and  that  the  force 
and  the  general  state  of  the  city  is  suffering  in 
consequence.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  if  that  is 
true,  the  things  to  be  considered  are  what  is  the 
place  of  the  three  platoon  system  as  against  the 
former  system,  in  the  matter  of  responsibility,  and 
second  to  that,  and  only  second  to  that,  these  ques- 
tions of  "details"  for  various  classes  of  work  that 
perhaps  could  be  done  just  as  well  by  inspectors 
or  clerks  or  drivers  or  what  not,  at  lower  salaries, 
relieving  the  police  and  freeing  just  that  many  of 
them  for  the  more  important  part  of  police  duty. 
The  patrol  system  is  inefficient  to-day.  That  seems 
to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion.  What  conditions 
are  responsible  for  that  fact? 

Mr.  Greene:  Lack  of  discipline. 

Mr.  McAneny :  How  far  is  the  three  platoon  sys- 
tem and  how  far  are  these  "details"  responsible? 

Mr.  Greene :  Lack  of  enforcement  of  discipline  is 
the  sole  cause. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Don't  you  think  that  the  mere 
scarcity  of  men  because  of  these  conditions  has 
something  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Greene:  The  system  of  patrol  is  quite  a 
complicated  question.  I  studied  it  with  the  greatest 
care  and  did  not  change  it  until  I  had  become 
pretty  well  convinced  that  Colonel  Partridge's  sys- 
tem imposed  too  long  hours  on  the  men.  They 
were  required  to  serve  sixteen  hours  a  day  with 
only  eight  hours  for  rest. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Sixteen  was  the  minimum? 
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Mr.  Greene:  Sixteen  every  day,  including  the 
time  at  the  station  house. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Every  day? 

Mr.  Greene:  Oh,  yes,  including  the  time  at  the 
station  house,  sixteen  hours  of  the  day  was  not 
their  own.  There  was  only  eight  hours  a  day  that 
was  their  own  time.  I  became  satisfied  that  twelve 
hours  to  the  city  and  twelve  hours  to  themselves 
was  a  fair  division  and  I  made  up  a  patrol  system 
based  upon  that,  which,  after  two  months'  ex- 
perience I  slightly  changed,  and  the  system,  which 
I  put  into  operation  in  June,  I  think,  was  fairly 
satisfactory  to  the  force,  except  to  certain  agitators 
who  demanded  the  three  platoon  system,  not 
because  it  was  particularly  superior  to  the  one  I 
had  established,  but  because  they  demanded  it  and 
thought  the  authorities  should  give  it  to  them,  and 
they  required  the  candidates  for  Mayor  to  pledge 
themselves  that  they  would  give  it,  and  they  did 
give  it. 

Mr.  Seligman :  That  is  how  many  hours? 

Mr.  Greene:  As  I  had  it,  it  was  twelve  hours  of 
the  day  of  which  eight  hours  were  for  patrol  duty. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Eight  hours  continuously  on 
patrol ? 

Mr.  Greene :  Eight  hours  continuously  on  patrol. 
I  firmly  believe  in  that. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Without  intermission? 

Mr.  Greene :  Without  intermission,  and  then  one 
day  sixteen  hours  off  and  another  eight  hours  off 
and  eight  hours  on  reserve. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Is  not  eight  hours  a  long  time? 

Mr.  Greene :  Yes,  but  the  men  can  stand  it.  The 
men  are  in  good  health,  their  death  rate  is  very 
small,  they  are  selected  physically.  They  can  be 
made  to  do  it  and  they  have  done  it ;  the  two  platoon 
system  keeps  a  larger  force  on  duty  during  the 
night,  which  might  have  been  desirable  one  hundred 
years  ago,  but  I  do  not  think  is  desirable  now.  I 
think  the  duties  of  the  police  are  more  complicated 
during  the  day  time  than  at  night  time.     The  situa- 
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tion  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  one  hundred 
years  ago,  when  there  were  so  many  foot  paths 
about,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Then  there  is  the  regulation  of 
traffic  in  the  day  time. 

Mr.  Greene :  There  are  many  things  to  be  attended 
to  during  the  day  time.  The  difference  between  the 
three  platoon  system  and  the  six  section  system 
which  I  established,  is  merely  a  difference  in  re- 
stive. Under  my  system,  there  was  always  one- 
third  on  reserve,  and  now  there  is  one-sixth. 

Mr.  McAneny :  It  did  not  affect  the  patrol  sys- 
tem? 

Mr.  Greene:  No,  and  I  heard  very  few  complaints 
about  the  patroling  during  the  last  four  or  five 
months — comparatively  very  few. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Do  you  not  suppose  a  large  num 
ber  of  the  men  sink  into  some  hole  and  do  not  do 
their  patrol  duty? 

Mr.  Greene:  If  they  are  not  looked  after,  most 
unquestionably.  If  they  are  looked  after  they  do 
not  Of  course,  I  think  some  are  incorrigible,  and 
the  only  way  is  to  weed  them  out  as  well  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Is  the  three  platoon  system  more 
advantageous  from  the  policeman's  point  of  view? 

Mr.  Greene:  Oh,  yes,  because  he  has  so  much  time 
of  his  own  at  home. 

Mr.  McKeen :  He  has  sixteen  hours,  anyhow,  and 
as  much  of  the  other  eight  as  he  can  get. 

Mr.  Greene :  In  regard  to  the  details,  f  started  in 
to  break  up  the  system  of  details  and  to  send  more 
than  half  of  the- men  I  found  on  detail  back  to  patrol 
duty,  but  when  I  came  to  studying  them  case  dt 
ease,  I  found  that  the  men  on  these  details  were  do- 
ing duty  that  had  to  be  done  to  preserve  order. 
These  details  are  about  the  public  offices,  and  you 
have  to  have  men  there  with  authority  and  with 
the  powers  of  policemen  to  get  results  instantly. 
You  might  get  special  patrolmen,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Charter  which  authorizes  the  appoint- 
ment of  special  patrolmen,  and  pay  them  out  of 
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some  other  fund.  If  you  could  get  the  Board  of 
Estimate  to  do  that,  it  would  be  a  good  thing-,  but 
1:0  special  patrolman  can  get  the  respect  of  any- 
body. Nobody  respects  a  special  patrolman  as  he 
does  a  real  policeman.  So  that  I  think  this  matter 
of  detail  is  not  so  bad  as  it  looks  at  first  sight. 
When  I  got  the  reports  of  the  number  of  men  on 
detail  I  was  perfectly  astonished,  and  I  set  out  at 
once  to  set  them  back  to  patroling,  but  case  by  case, 
when  they  were  examined,  I  found  that  they  did 
police  duty. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Were  you  convinced  of  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Board  of  Health  assignments.  Does  it 
require  a  policeman  to  serve  notices  to  look  after 
a  violation  of  the  health  code.  Would  not  a  force 
of  inspectors,  as  in  the  Tenement  House  Depart- 
ment, be  just  as  efficient? 

Mr.  Greene:  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  does 
require  policemen  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of 
the  Board  of  Health.  It  is  not  only  serving  no- 
tices— 

Mr.  McAneny :  There  is  a  certain  moral  effect? 

Mr.  Greene :  The  moral  effect  of  the  uniform.  Do 
you  remember,  Captain  Piper,  the  number  of  men 
detailed  to  the  Health  Department? 

Mr.  Piper:  My  general  impression  is  that  it  was 
forty-five. 

Mr.  Green :  It  is  not  so  very  large.  I  detailed 
Captain  Piper  to  represent  me  at  the  Board  of 
Health  meetings.  I  never  went  to  them.  He  can 
tell  you  more  about  that  department. 

Mr.  McAneny :  They  have  their  own  squad,  have 
they  not,  paid  from  their  own  funds? 

Mr.  Piper :  They  have  a  corps  of  inspectors,  yes. 

Mr.  Osborn :  What  do  you  think  about  the  num- 
ber of  the  force? 

Mr.  Greene :  I  think  it  is  too  small.  I  got  a  bill 
through  the  Legislature  to  increase  it.  If  I  recol- 
lect, it  was  six  hundred  men — two  hundred  a  year. 
But  it  was  defeated  because  they  tacked  on  a  three 
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platoon  amendment,  and  I  refused  to  accept  it,  and 
I  got  Mr.  Low  to  refuse  to  accept  it.  I  was  told 
up  at  Albany  that  the  bill  would  go  through  if  I 
would  allow  the  three  platoon  amendment  tacked 
on.  I  said  I  would  not  take  the  discipline  of  the 
force  from  Albany. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  That  it  would  be  a  very  bad  thing, 
would  it  not,  to  allow  legislation  to  tie  up  the  Com- 
missioner in  this  platoon  business? 

Mr.  Greene :  Very  bad. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  It  is  a  great  deal  better  to  have  a 
bad  system  than  to  take  it  away  from  the  Com- 
missioner? 

Mr.  Greene:  Leave  it  as  it  is  and  hold  him  re- 
sponsible. In  regard  to  the  number  of  the  force, 
Mr.  Osborn,  there  is  a  section  of  the  Charter  that 
I  think  is  not  well  understood,  and  even  Mr.  Low, 
whom  I  met  this  morning — who  was  not  only  Mayor 
for  two  years,  but  was  one  of  the  Charter  Commis- 
sion, was  not  cognizant  of  it.  It  reads  this  way — 
Section  2TG — "Until  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Mayor  and  the  Police  Commissioner,  the  police 
force  shall  consist  of  the  following  numbers" — and 
then  it  enumerates  them — about  eight  thousand 
men. 

Now,  that  means  something — "Until  otherwise 
provided  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Police  Com- 
missioner." I  raised  that  question  while  I  was 
Commissioner,  and  I  asked  for  an  increase  of  the 
force.  The  Police  Commissioner  recommended  it 
and  the  Mayor  recommended  it  and  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  was  to  appropriate 
the  money,  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  was  to  ap- 
prove it.  But  I  ran  against  a  financial  objection 
to  the  effect  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  had  acted 
on  the  appropriations  for  the  year  and  there  was  no 
way  to  raise  money  except  by  the  issue  of  revenue 
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bonds,  and  the  limit  had  been  exceeded,  so  they 
could  not  raise  the  money.  Therefore,  I  went  to 
the  Legislature,  but,  I  believe,  if  you  can  get  the 
Board  of  Estimate  to  appropriate  the  money  and 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  approve,  it  is  competent 
to  determine  the  number  of  policemen  right  here  in 
New  York  City  without  going  to  Albany  at  all. 

Mr.  Milburn :  That  would  seem  to  be  very  clear. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Is  not  there  a  place  where  it  pro- 
vides for  so  many  a  year? 

Mr.  Greene:  The  Police  Commissioner  himself, 
without  going  to  the  Board  of  xVldermen,  can  in- 
crease them  150  a  year. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Mr.  Chrystie  has  found  a  statute 
of  last  year  which  takes  that  limit  off  and  leaves  the 
number  absolutely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Section  289. 

Mr.  Greene:  That  used  to  read:  "Such  increase 
not  to  exceed  150  in  any  one  year." 

Mr.  Chrystie :  Chapter  358  of  the  Laws  of  1904 
amends  Section  289  by  striking  out  the  words,  "such 
increase  not  to  exceed  150  in  any  one  year." 

Mr.  Greene:  Then  the  city  authorities  can  make 
the  police  force  whatever  they  choose. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Independent  of  that,  I  want  to  get 
your  views  as  to  the  number. 

Mr.  Greene:  I  think  it  should  be  increased  at 
the  rate  of  250  a  year  until  they  get  up  to  one  thou- 
sand more  than  they  have  now,  and  then  after  that 
the  increase  of  150  a  year  should  go  into  effect. 
In  other  words,  I  think  the  force  is  about  one  thou- 
sand short,  but  I  would  not  advise  putting  one  thou- 
sand in  in  any  one  year. 

Mr.  Osborn  :  Have  you  a  copy  of  this  act  that  you 
speak  of  with  reference  to  the  detective  force? 

Mr.  Greene:  You  will  find  the  existing  act  in 
the  Charter  of  1901. 

Mr.  Osborn :  I  mean  the  act  that  you  prepared. 

Mr.  Greene:  I  simply  repealed  it  "so  as  to  read 
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as  follows,"  and  then  I  copied  the  Charter  of  1897. 
The  Charter  of  1897  is  just  right* 

Mr.  Osborn :  Do  you  know  whether  that  would 
result  in  the  removal  of  the  present  detective 
sergeants? 

Mr.  Greene:  It  would  leave  it  within  the  power 
of  the  Commissioner  to  remand  them  to  patrol  duty. 

Mr.   Osborn :  The  present  detective  sergeants? 

Mr.  Greene :  Yes,  if  that  section  which  states  that 
they  shall  not  be  remanded  was  specifically  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  McAneny :  May  I  ask  you  a  question  or  two 
with  regard  to  the  present  pension  system?  The 
bill  for  pensions  is  a  growing  one.  Last  year  it 
amounted  to  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Of  that  amount  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars was  obtained  by  the  percentage  reductions 
from  the  pay  of  the  men.  The  cost  to  the  city  was 
substantially  one  million  dollars.  The  number  of  re- 
tirements is  increasing.  I  think  the  crop  this  year 
will  be  a  large  one.  It  is  not  the  case  that  under  the 
present  law  able  men  get  out  too  easily,  while  those 
who  are  not  so  able,  perhaps,  have  it  easy  to  keep 
themselves  in?  Is  not  there  a  double  defect  there? 

Mr.  Seligman :  What  do  you  mean  by  getting 
out? 

Mr.  McAneny :  I  mean  a  man  may  be  retired  at 
fifty-five  who  is  able-bodied,  while  a  man  who  is 


*  Amend  Section  290  of  the  Charter  so  as  to  read  as  follows* : 

§  290.  The  Police  Commissioner  shall  maintain  a  bureau  which  shall  be  called 
the  central  office  bureau  of  detectives,  and  shall  select  and  appoint  to  perform  duty 
therein,  as  many  roundsmen  and  patrolmen  as  said  police  commissioner  may,  from 
time  to  time,  determine  to  be  necessary  to  make  that  bureau  efficient.  The  rounds- 
men and  patrolmen  so  selected  and  appointed  shall  be  called  detective  sergeants,  and 
shall  be  assigned  to  duty  in  that  bureau,  and  while  so  assigned  and  performing  such 
detective  duty  shall  be  vested  with  the  same  authority  and  be  entitled  to  receive  and 
be  paid  the  same  salary  as  seigeants  of  police  under  this  chapter;  but  the  police  com- 
missioner may  by  order  reduce  to  the  grade  of  roundsman  or  patrolman,  and  transfer 
such  detective  sergeants  or  any  of  them  to  perform  patrol  or  other  police  duty,  and 
when  so  transferred  they  shall  only  be  entitled  to  receive  and  be  paid  the  same  iate  of 
compensation  as  ordinary  roundsmen  or  patrolmen  of  the  police  force  under  this 
chapter.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  police  commis- 
sioner to  appoint  any  additional  roundsmen  or  patrolmen  in  place  of  said  detective 
sergeants.  The  headquarters  of  said  central  office  bureau  of  detectives  shall  be  at  the 
police  headquarters  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  and  a  branch  office  thereof  shall  be 
maintained  at  the  police  headquarters  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  and  other  branch 
offices  thereof  may  be  maintained  at  the  police  headquarters  in  each  of  the  other 
boroughs  into  which  the  City  of  New  York  is  divided  by  this  Act. 
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not  able-bodied  may  make  it  very  difficult  for  a  Com- 
missioner to  retire  him  before  lie  is  fifty-five  or 
perhaps  sixty. 

Mr.  Greene:  Well,  I  should  hesitate  to  change 
the  pension  system  which  has  grown  up  as  the 
experience  of  nearly  forty  years.  It  is  possible  that 
the  age  of  retirement  might  be  changed,  either 
higher  or  lower.  But  I  should  study  that  with 
great  care  before  making  any  change. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Of  course,  when  we  are  consider- 
ing the  advisability  of  the  city  to  furnish  more 
men,  the  fact  that  it  is  now  spending  a  million  dol- 
lars on  the  retired  list  becomes  a  very  important 
factor,  and  that  list  is  growing  at  such  a  rate  that 
last  year  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  bonds  out  of  the  capital  fund  was  sold  and 
two  hundred  thousand  appropriated  directly  from 
the  treasury.  Four  hundred  thousand  dollars  had 
to  go  to  make  up  deficiencies. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Have  we  asked  the  General  about 
the  benevolent  societies? 

Mr.  Greene :  There  are  three  or  four  associations, 
the  Captains'  Association,  of  which  the  inspectors 
are  members,  the  Sergeants'  Association  and  the 
Roundsmen's  and   Patrolmen's  Associations. 

Mr.  Greene:  They  do  a  certain  amount  of  good 
in  aiding  the  families  of  officers  who  may  die  or  be 
killed  in  the  service,  or  be  injured,  so  that  they  have 
to  retire  at  an  age  when  they  get  a  comparatively 
small  pension.  They  do  a  certain  amount  of  harm 
as  centres  of  political  discussion  and  in  raising- 
funds  to  influence  legislation.  I  sent  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  each  of  those  associations,  and  said  to  him : 
"So  long  as  you  confine  yourself  to  your  benevolent 
purposes  under  your  Charter,  all  right.  If  you  at- 
tempt to  influence  legislation,  I  will  put  you  on 
charges."  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  attempt 
to  influence  legislation  except  in  the  matter  of  the 
three  platoon  bill  which  was  tacked  on  to  the  bill 
for  increasing  the  force.     I  could  not  put  my  finger 
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on  that.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  done  in  a  meet- 
ing of  the  association. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  think  these  societies  can  be 
held  in  check.  It  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  break  up  a  benevolent  association.  The  by-laws 
are  simply  to  the  effect  that  they  are  organized  for 
benevolent  purposes.  It  is  one  of  those  things  where 
you  have  to  watch  it  and  enforce  the  discipline  day 
by  day.     You  cannot  lay  down  any  specific  rule. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  General,  could  you  not  have  a  law 
passed  to  prevent  men  from  joining  any  society  of 
any  kind? 

Mr.  Greene :  I  think  they  could  have  a  secret  so- 
ciety then,  and  that  you  could  not  find  it.  These 
benevolent  societies,  so  far  as  the  benevolent  part 
of  it  is  concerned,  are  proper  things,  and  at  times 
they  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Mr.  Milburn :  It  has  been  said  that  fining  a  man 
is  bad,  that  they  are  deprived  of  so  much  money  and 
they  are  apt  to  go  and  make  it  up  in  some  way  or 
other,  and  it  has  been  said  that  it  would  be  better 
to  have  so  many  convictions  of  dereliction  of  duty 
constitute  grounds  for  dismissal,  or  make  dismissal 
compulsory.  That  is,  if  a  man  is  brought  up  four 
or  five  times  for  not  patroling,  or  something  like 
that,  to  fix  that -as  a  limit  to  constitute  grounds  for 
dismissal. 

Mr.  Greene:  What  are  you  going  to  do  when  he 
is  charged  once  or  twice  and  does  not  come  up  to  the 
limit? 

Mr.  Milburn :  It  is  a  record  against  him. 

Mr.  McAneny:  To  have  weight  at  promotion 
time. 

Mr.  Milburn :  I  just  mentioned  it  as  something 
that  has  been  stated  here. 

Mr.  Greene:  Any  punishment  has  its  disadvant- 
ages. I  do  not  think  a  man,  if  he  is  dishonest,  will 
be  especially  more  dishonest  because  he  is  fined.  If 
he  is  going  to  be  a  grafter,  I  think  he  would  be  a 
grafter  whether  he  has  fines  against  him  or  not, 
and  if  you  introduce  any  other  kind  of  punishment, 
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it  will  have  an  effect  upon  the  man's  temper  or  dis- 
position. Any  punishment  is  disagreeable,  and  anj 
punishment  has  its  more  or  less  bad  effects.  I  think 
these  fines  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  forms  of  pun- 
ishment that  you  can  get  I  think  it  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  punish  the  force.  You  cannot  have 
them  whipped — nobody  would  tolerate  any  such 
idea  as  that — you  do  not  want  to  lose  their  services 
and  you  do  not  want  to  suspend  them  and  not  have 
their  services.  I  can  think  of  hardly  any  other  form 
of  light  punishment  which  will  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose as  well  as  the  fines  and  do  as  little  damage  to 
the  men  themselves  and  to  their  characters. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Is  it  not  rather  peculiar  that  there 
is  no  intermediate  punishment  between  a  fine  of 
thirty  days'  pay  and  dismissal? 

Mr.  Greene:  Well,  that  is  one  of  the  minor  things 
— I  do  not  think  it  is  an  important  thing — but  I 
thought  of  asking  to  have  the  limit  extended  from 
thirty  days  to  ninety  days,  or  even  to  six  months, 
but  I  never  thought  it  worth  while  to  ask  for  minor 
legislation  of  that  kind  when  there  were  so  many 
more  important  questions.  After  all,  if  a  man 
needs  to  be  fined  more  than  a  month,  or  one-twelfth 
of  his  annual  income,  you  had  better  get  rid  of  him. 
Mr.  Osborn :  General  Greene,  all  of  our  con- 
ference this  afternoon  has  been  devoted  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  the  police. 
We  have  not  touched  at  all  on  the  alleged  corrup- 
tion of  the  police. 

Mr.  Greene:  Well,  of  course,  I  cannot  say  any- 
thing about  any  alleged  corruption  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Osborn :  I  mean  as  a  general  problem. 
Mr.  Greene:  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  on 
that  subject. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Take  it  in  your  time  when  you 
were  there. 

Mr.  Greene:  The  first  thing  I  did  three  days 
after  taking  office  was  to  dismiss  every  wardman 
and  put  him  on  patrol — three  hundred  and  ninety- 
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six  of  thein — for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the 
connection  between  the  captain  and  the  wardmen. 
I  put  every  one  of  those  men  on  patrol  duty,  giving 
the  captains  a  new  set  of  men,  and  the  new  men 
came  out  of  other  precincts.  I  did  not  allow  any  of 
those  men  to  go  back  to  that  kind  of  duty  for 
ninety  days.  I  think  that  broke  up  a  great  many 
connections.  It  is  not  a  permanent  thing.  I  think 
the  corruption  in  the  force  can  only  be  stopped  by 
incessant  vigilance  in  dealing  with  each  case  as  it 
comes  along,  and  by  the  heartiest  co-operation  be- 
tween the  Police  Department  and  the  District  At- 
torney's office.  That  I  endeavored  to  secure,  and 
I  think  I  succeeded  in  securing  it  while  I  was  there1. 
Those  two  work  in  together.  Then  there  is  quite 
a  delicate  point — another  co-operation  is  needed, 
and  it  is  a  most  difficult  one  to  secure — the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  City  Magistrates.  You  may  remember 
that  1  criticised  them,  more  or  less,  and  they  flew 
up  in  the  air  and  were  going  to  imprison  me  and  do 
various  other  things.  They  are  a  necessary  help  to 
carry  out  the  laws  and  to  break  up  the  connections 
from  which  the  corruption  springs. 

A  Police  Commissioner  has  got  to  find  out  what 
is  going  on  in  the  force  by  his  own  means  and  keep 
at  it.  He  has  to  get  outside  men  to  help  him  and 
he  has  to  get  the  District  Attorney's  office  .to  help 
him,  and  he  lias  to  perpetually  keep  at  it.  Of 
course,  that  is  a  thing  you  cannot  get  information 
about  from  any  member  of  the  uniformed  force. 
You  have  to  go  outside  of  that.  I  think  that  the 
main  systematic  grafting,  the  regular  system  of 
grafting,  with  organized  business,  with  settlement 
days  and  percentages — all  of  that,  I  think,  was 
pretty  well  broken  up  while  I  was  there.  I  would 
not  undertake  to  say  that  a  policeman  would  not 
stop  a  woman  on  the  street  and  take  five  dollars  out 
of  her  stocking  on  a  threat  of  taking  her  to  the 
station  house,  or  that  he  would  not  go,  on  his  own 
account,  to  some  saloon  keeper  and  say,  "There  will 
be  trouble  next  Sunday  unless  you  see  so  and  so." 
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That  kiud  of  sporadic  and  independent  grafting 
can  only  be  broken  up  by  several  years  of  steady 
effort  and  the  co-operation  of  the  public  authorities, 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Seligman :  How  far  is  it  possible  for  us,  as 
a  helping  body,  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  the  causes 
of  corruption?  We  cannot  do  very  much  with  the 
excise  question,  I  venture  to  say.  Then  comes  the 
question  of  the  social  evil,  which  I  understand,  is  a 
fearful  sort  of  moral  corruption  continually.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  certain  statutes  be  changed 
in  a  measure,  making  those  houses  a  nuisance,  and 
when  complaints  are  received  not  allowing  police- 
men to  go  into  these  houses  and  enforce  black- 
mail.    It  has  been  said  that  that  might  be  an  aid. 

Mr.  Greene :  I  do  not  think  your  Committee  can 
aid  the  Commissioner  one  particle.  I  think  he  has 
power  enough  as  it  is  to  stamp  out  the  worst  cases 
of  corruption,  and  if  it  is  kept  up  for  several  years 
he  will  stamp  it  all  out.  I  do  not  think  your  Com- 
mittee can  help  him  one  particle. 

Mr.  Milburn :  Mr.  Jerome's  idea — we  may  quote 
him  here — was  that  you  could  not  stop  it  or  exter 
minate  it,  except  so  far  as  gambling  was  concerned, 
that  the  District  Attorney,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Police  Commissioner,  or  the  two  together  in 
co-operation  could  break  up  gambling.  He  says  as 
long  as  you  have  houses  of  ill  fame  illegal,  so  that 
these  men  can  go  around,  you  cannot  do  it.  If  the 
law  was  changed  so  that  they  would  be  illegal  only 
if  they  were  nuisances — 

Mr.  Greene :  Now,  you  are  going  into  impossibili- 
ties. 

Mr.  Seligman :  I  know,  but  don't  you  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  Greene :  Xo,  I  do  not  agree  to  that  a  cent.  I 
have  talked  for  hours  on  the  subject  with  Mr. 
Jerome,  as  well  as  with  Mr.  Low,  who  has  a  different 
idea.  Jerome's  idea  is  that  unless  you  legalize 
Sunday  selling — 

Mr.  Milburn :  That  was  the  other  point. 
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.  Mr.  Greene :  — and  unless  you  legalize  houses  of 
prostitution — 

Mr.  Milburn:  Unless  they  are  nuisances. 

Mr.  Greene :  Unless  they  are  legalized  you  cannot 
stop  the  passage  of  money  from  those  who  are  evad- 
ing the  law  to  the  captains  who  permit  it.  I  think 
you  can  stop  the  greater  part  of  it  if  you  are  what 
they  call  "wise" — I  mean  that  in  the  slang — if  you 
get  on  to  what  the  captains  are  doing  and  if  they 
know  they  are  going  to  be  punished. 

So  far  as  the  excise  law  is  concerned,  I  have  had 
one  captain  after  another  and  one  inspector  after 
another  say  to  me,  when  I  gave  them  orders — they 
would  look  me  right  in  the  face  and  say:  "Do  you 
mean  that?"  I  said,  "What  do  you  mean?"  He 
said,  "Well  I  mean  that  we  have  been  in  this  depart- 
ment all  our  lives,  and  we  get  orders  to  do  things 
and  we  start  out  to  do  them  and  we  are  called  off 
on  the  quiet.  If  you  mean  what  you  say  I  will  un- 
dertake to  do  it,  but  1  do  not  want  to  start  out  and 
be  tripped  up  by  something  beyond  my  control." 
I  said  to  him,  "You  go  ahead  and  do  what  I  tell  you 
and  if  anybody  trips  you  up,  let  me  know."  He 
says,  "All  right,  if  it  is  on  the  level,  I  can  do  it." 
There  is  that  feeling  through  the  department  and  it 
has  been  there  years  and  years,  that  they  are  told 
to  do  things  for  public  effect,  for  grand  stand  play, 
and  then  when  somebody  gets  hurt,  they  will  say, 
"Oh,  don't  bother  about  him;  look  after  somebody 
else ;  so  and  so  has  got  some  friends  and  you  do  not 
want  to  hurt  him."  Now,  if  the  Commissioner  will 
play  square  with  the  men  so  that  they  know  that 
there  is  no  favoritism,  so  that  they  will  know  if  they 
run  against  an  influential  man  or  arrest  an  influen- 
tial man,  they  are  not  going  to  be  called  off  or  re- 
moved or  transferred  somewhere  else,  and  if  that 
is  carried  on  for  any  considerable  length  of  time 
you  can  break  up  the  greater  part  of  the  corruption 
on  the  force ;  I  am  satisfied  of  that. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  have  probably  read  of  the  tes- 
timony before  this  Committee  of  Inspector  Byrnes 
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and  of  Colonel  Partridge  in  reference  to  the  tenure 
of  office.  They  recommend  giving  the  Governor  the 
right  of  appointment,  so  far  as  the  Commissioner 
is  concerned.  Of  course,  I  think  that  is  impracti- 
cable. 

Mr.  Greene:  I  think  it  is  absolutely  wrong  in 
every  respect,  It  violates  the  whole  principle  of  the 
Charter  that  we  were  twenty  years  in  getting.  You 
put  in  a  man  that  cannot  be  touched  and  then  when 
things  go  wrong  the  Commissioner  says,  "I  cannot 
do  that ;  the  Chief  of  Police  says  so  and  so."  I  know 
that  is  one  of  Byrnes'  ideas,  to  have  a  Chief  of  Po- 
lice holding  a  permanent  office.  If  the  Commis- 
sioner holds  office  independently  of  the  .Mayor  and 
the  Mayor  is  not  responsible  for  the  whole  adminis- 
tration of  the  city,  he  says,  "I  cannot  do  anything 
with  this  man."  The  responsibility  is  divided.  The 
whole  theory  of  the  Charter — it  is  an  admirable 
Charter — is  to  centralize  the  power  and  centralize 
the  responsibility.  Now,  there  is  no  more  reason, 
in  my  judgment,  why  the  Commissioner  should 
hold  office  for  ten  years  than  there  is  why  the  Mayor 
should  hold  office  for  ten  years.  Every  year  the 
Mayor  holds  office  he  knows  more  about  the  busi- 
ness, every  year  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  city's  affairs,  and  every  year  he  becomes  more 
valuable  from  his  experience.  But  you  would  not 
propose  that  he  should  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor— he  used  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor — 
you  know,  years  ago. 

Mr.  Schiff :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Mayor's  of- 
fice is  simply  the  office  of  a  business  administration, 
while  the  police  office  is  the  office  of  a  department 
based  entirely  upon  discipline,  like  an  army?  Is 
there  not  a  great  difference  between  the  two? 

Mr.  Greene:  No,  I  do  not  look  upon  it  in  that 
way  at  all.  I  look  upon  the  administration  of  the 
police  as  affecting  the  happiness  and  the  comfort 
of  the  citizens  of  the  city  more  than  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Mayor's  office,  and  I  think  the  citizens 
should  have  a  right  to  carry  into  effect  their  wishes 
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in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  police.  If 
you  have  a  man  there  for  ten  years,  you  may  get 
a  good  man  or  a  bad  man.  The  chances  are  you 
get  a  bad  man,  but  whether  he  is  good  or  bad  you 
have  deprived  the  voters  of  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  wish  upon  the  conduct  of  the  police. 
As  it  is  now,  the  police  are  really  voted  upon  at 
every  municipal  election. 

Mr.  Schiff :  Why  would  not  you  make  the  Police 
Commissioner  a  direct  elective  office? 

Mr.  Greene:  No,.  I  think  you  can  get  a  better 
Police  Commissioner  by  having  him  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  than  if  you  elect  him,  because  then  he 
does  not  have  to  hunt  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  Except  that  he  would  not  have  to 
bear  public  scrutiny.  It  is  a  very  important  posi- 
tion, the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Police,  and 
if  it  was  an  elective  office  and  the  public  would 
have  the  right  to  look  at  his  record,  etc.,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Mayor  could  appoint  him  over 
night  without  the  public  knowing  who  he  was. 

Mr.  Greene :  The  Governor  could  remove  him. 

Mr.  Seligman :  It  is  not  very  likely  that  the 
Governor  would  relieve  him. 

Mr.  McAneny  :  The  Governor  did  not  remove  Mr. 
Devery. 

Mr.  Greene  :•  No,  but  you  may  remember  that  on 
the  day  before  the  election  in  1901,  we  had  Mr. 
Devery  indicted,  but  the  indictment  was  afterwards 
quashed,  because  1  lie  Governor,  without  our  know- 
ing what  he  had  done,  had  sent  word  down  to  Mr. 
Van  Wyck,  the  Mayor,  that  if  that  order  was  not  re- 
voked he  would  be  instantly  removed  and  the  latter 
would  be  laid  before  the  District  Attorney.  Do 
you  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  McAneny:  Oh,  yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Greene :  The  reason  he  was  not  removed  Avas 
that  Mr.  Van  Wyck  and  Mr.  Devery  took  back 
water. 

Mr.  Osborn :  To  go  back  along  the  same  line 
with  regard  to  the  Chief  Inspector.     We  have  had 
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now  in  this  city  six  or  eight  years  of  the  present 
form  of  administration. 

Mr.  Greene:  Excuse  me.  We  have  had  a  single- 
headed  commission  since  June  4,  1901. 

Mr.  Osborn:  Yes,  a  single-headed  commission, 
but  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Commissionership  was  a  pretty 
important  one,  and  in  a  way  it  seemed  like  a  single- 
headed  one,  even  if  there  were  three  others  at  the 
time.  Now,  the  people  have  got  what  they  wanted 
in  the  way  of  effecting  the  change  in  the  Commis- 
sionership, as  you  were  saying.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  true  that  the  efficiency  of  the  police  varies 
directly  with  the  Commissioner,  as  well  as  the  en- 
forcement by  the  police  of  these  so-called  moral 
laws.  Now,  as  I  say,  the  elections  have  turned 
on  the  enforcement  or  non-enforcement  of  those 
moral  laws,  and  I  think  personally  that  they  are 
going  to  continue  on  those  points,  so  far  as  the 
Police  Department  is  involved.  Now,  is  it  not 
possible  to  obtain  a  greater  degree  or  a  continuance 
of  efficiency  through  the  medium  of  the  Chief  In- 
spector? I  feel  quite  convinced  by  what  you  have 
said  as  to  the  dangers  of  having  a  permanent  Chief 
Inspector,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  somewhat  widen, 
as  a  practical  administrative  matter,  the  matters 
which  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Chief  Inspector, 
in  such  a  way  that  he  is  not  likely  to  be  removed 
with  each  successive  change  of  administration,  but 
will  remain  as  an  executive  officer,  subject  to  being 
changed  by  the  Commissioner? 

Mr.  Greene :  You  know  that  Mr.  McAdoo  has  not 
removed  the  Chief  Inspector  I  appointed — Cort- 
right. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Is  it  not  possible  to  bring  some 
forces  to  bear  upon  this  question  in  such  a  way  that 
the  Chief  Inspector  shall  hold  a  somewhat  more  im- 
portant position  than  the  position  of  command  that 
you  have  assigned  to  him  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  Greene :  I  think  it  very  desirable,  but  I  would 
not  legislate  on  that.  Keep  the  Commissioner's 
discretion  absolute,  as  it  is  now.     If  I  had  remained 
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there  longer  I  certainly  should  have  given  more  au- 
thority to  the  Chief  Inspector.  I  probably  should 
have  waited  until  I  got  a  younger  Chief  Inspector. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  remove 
the  statutory  restriction  from  the  power  of  the  Com- 
missioner with  respect  to  delegating  the  powers  of 
transfer? 

Mr.  Greene:  No,  sir;  that  was  one  of  the  worst 
things  about  the  Chief  of  Police  when  he  had  statu- 
tory powers.  No  transfer  could  be  made  except 
upon  his  recommendation,  and  there  you  ,had  a 
dead-lock. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  did  not  mean  that  the  Commis- 
sioner should  not  have  the  right  to  withhold  that 
power  from  him,  but  as  it  is  now  the  Commissioner 
cannot  give  the  power  to  him. 

Mr.  Greene:  I  would  not  let  that  go  out  of  the 
Commissioner's  hands.  I  think  that  is  a  very  wise 
provision  as  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  McAneny  :  You  would  not  put  the  chief  upon 
the  par  with  the  deputies,  the  present  Board  giving 
the  right  to  the  Commissioner  to  delegate  any  of 
his  functions  to  the  deputies. 

Mr.  Greene:  Well,  the  deputies  cannot  transfer. 
When  I  was  on  vacation  all  they  could  do  was  to 
put  a  man  on  temporary  detail. 

Mr.  McAneny:  There  is  nothing  in  the  present 
plan  against  the  Commissioner  getting  the  chief  to 
make  suggestions. 

Mr.  Greene:  No.  I  had  even  thought,  although 
my  final  conclusion  was  against  it,  of  having  a 
Board  of  Inspectors  review  the  charges  and  review 
the  trials  and  make  reports  on  them.  I  could  do 
it  if  I  wanted  to.  Mr.  McAdoo  has  some  court  mar- 
tial idea.  He  can  go  on  with  that  now  if  he  wants 
to.  I  had  thought  quite  seriously  of  forming  a 
Board  of  Review  composed  of  senior  inspectors  to 
have  them  give  me  their  recommendations,  but  after 
studying  it  over  very  carefully,  I  concluded  that 
was  not  a  wise  thing  to  do — it  was  unsafe. 
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Mr.  Milburn :  It  was  bringing  the  uniformed 
force  right  into  it. 

Mr.  Greene:  I  concluded  that  considering  the 
condition  of  the  uniformed  force  it  was  an  unsafe 
thing  to  do.  I  am  fully  of  that  opinion  now,  but 
if  you  could  get  them  with  a  little  higher  tone,  with 
a  little  more  of  true  esprit  de  corps,  you  could  do 
it,  and  under  this  Charter  there  is  ample  power  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  McKeen :  How  do  you  account  for  the  fall- 
ing off  in  disciplinary  efficiency?  Do  you  think  it 
should  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  disciplinary 
powers  in  the  Police  Commissioner,  that  he  is  being 
hampered  with  certain  political  pledges? 

Mr.  Greene :  I  am  not  a  mind  reader. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Do  you  think  that  the  Chief  In- 
spector should  have  a  higher  salary? 

Mr.  Greene :  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  that  the  office  of 
Chief  Inspector  should  have  a  salary  of  $5,000,  and 
I  so  recommended  it  in  the  bill  which  was  knocked 
out. 

Mr.  Schiff :  What  is  it  now? 

Mr.  Greene:  f 3,500.  As  it  happens,  Mr.  Cort- 
right  has  a  higher  salary  because  he  was  once  a 
Deputy  Chief  of  Police,  and  when  the  Charter  was 
made  those  who  had  been  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Police 
retained  the  higher  salary. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  Was  he  your  appointee? 

Mr.  Greene:  He  was  appointed  by  me  as  Chief 
Inspector. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  He  is  a  good  man,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Greene :  A  good  man,  but  he  is  getting  old. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Would  you  mind  stating,  for  the 
sake  of  the  record,  that  which  you  said  to  us  some- 
time ago,  that  under  proper  conditions  it  might  be 
a  good  thing  to  transfer  to  the  Chief  Inspector 
duties  pertaining  to  the  inspection  of  the  precincts? 

Mr.  Greene :  Yes,  I  will  state  that  this  way,  that 
I  think  the  Chief  Inspector,  while  holding  the  of- 
fice at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commissioner,  should 
have  a  salary  of  not  less  than  $5,000.     I  think  it 
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might  help,  and  with  a  proper  Chief  Inspector, 
certainly  would  help  the  discipline  of  the  depart- 
ment, if,  subject  always  to  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
missioner, the  Chief  Inspector  were  entrusted  with 
specific  duties  of  inspection  in  the  various  districts 
and  precincts  and  charged  with  responsibility  in 
reporting  all  derelictions  which  he  found  there, 
and  bringing  them  to  trial. 

Mr.  Seligman :  The  city  now  is  in  favor  of  a  four 
year  term. 

Mr.  Greene:  Of  the  Mayor? 

Mr.  Seligman :  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene :  So  am  I,  partly. 

Mr.  Schiff  :  And  also  for  the  Police  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Greene :  That  would  mean  four  years  for  the 
Police  Commissioner.  The  Police  Commissioner  is 
now  appointed  for  five  years.  My  commission  reads 
to-day  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Schiff:  But  you  went  out  with  the  Mayor? 

Mr.  Greene:  Of  course  I  did.  Why?  Because 
Mr.  McClellan  would  have  removed  me  the  first 
day  of  January.  ITe  would  have  certified  that  in 
his  judgment  the  public  interests  so  required.  I 
took  legal  advice  as  to  whether  I  could  hold  my 
office  of  Police  Commissioner  under  the  appoint- 
ment which  read  for  five  years,  against  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan, and  I  thought  quite  seriously  of  staying 
there  and  fighting  it  out.  I  was  advised  that  Mr. 
McClellan  could  file  a  certificate  that  in  his  judg- 
ment— copying  the  words  of  the  statute — the  public 
interests  required  that  he  remove  Francis  V.  Greene 
from  the  office  of  Police  Commissioner  and  that, 
therefore,  he  removed  me.  I  was  advised  that  I 
could  not  off-set  that  in  the  Court,  and  so  I  threw 
it  right  up.     The  Charter  reads: 

"The  head  of  the  Police  Department  shall  be 
called  the  Police  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor,  and  shall,  unless  sooner  re- 
moved, hold  office  for  the  term  of  five  years  and 
until  his  successor  shall  be  appointed  and  qualified. 
The  said  Commissioner  may,  whenever  in  the  judg- 
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merit  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city  or  of  the  Governor, 
the  public  interests  shall  so  require,  be  removed 
from  office  by  either." 

Mr.  Milburn  :  That  provision  would  be  far  better 
if  it  was  simply  that  the  Police  Commissioner 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  hold  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Mayor. 

Mr.  McKeen :  That  was  the  original  draft  of  the 
Charter,  and  it  was  copied  in  from  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1901,  which  legislated  out  the  then  police 
force. 

Mr.  McAneny :  It  was  also  expressed  in  that  way 
in  order  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 

Mr.  Schiff:  Have  you  any  general  advice  to 
offer? 

Mr.  Greene:  I  believe  what  is  wanted  is  not  more 
law,  but  an  ample  enforcement  of  the  present  law. 
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Mr.  Erhardt :  I  will  be  very  brief.  I  believe  you 
have  to  have  a  commanding  officer  with  a  long  ten- 
ure for  life  or  for  a  long  period,  so  that  he  shall 
have  the  respect  of  the  men  and  be  able  to  punish 
them  later  on  and  not  be  the  subject  of  their 
laughter.  I  believe  a  man  who  is  dismissed  from 
the  force  should  not  be  taken  back  on  the  force  ex- 
cept by  the  Commissioner  who  dismissed  him  or  his 
successor. 

It  is  a  matter  of  not  the  slightest  importance 
whether  you  have  a  Democratic  Commissioner  or  a 
Republican  Commissioner.  This  talk  about  taking 
politics  out  of  the  department — why  do  they  not 
take  it  out?  Under  the  Penal  Code  it  is  a  misde- 
meanor for  any  police  officer  to  belong  to  any  politi- 
cal society  or  organization.  You  cannot  take  poli- 
tics out  of  any  one  organization  any  more  than  you 
can  take  a  desire  to  associate  out  of  the  human 
heart. 

It  would  not  be  bad  to  modify  the  Civil  Sendee 
rules,  and  to  make  Civil  Service  rules  that  would 
apply  to  the  police  force  especially. 

You  have  to  find  out  something  about  a  man, 
whether  he  can  run  or  fight,  or  whether  he  is  up  in 
hooks,  or  up  in  nothing;  whether  he  is  a  man  at 
the  head  of  the  list  and  yet  does  not  possess  all  the 
other  qualifications,  good  judgment,  a  clear  head 
and  a  knowledge  of  what  evidence  is.  Those  are 
things  you  will  not  find  from  book  learning.  You 
should  also  know  how  his  memory  is.  That  is  one 
of  the  tests  we  used  to  put  to  a  man  who  wished 
promotion.  I  have  always  been  a  great  believer  in 
the  Civil  Service.  I  practiced  it  when  I  was  Pro- 
vost Marshall  in  1863.  I  think  I  was  the  first  Civil 
Service  man  in  the  State. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  outrageous  case  than 
this  so-called  mock  marriage,  of  which  probably  at 
least  two  hundred  and  fifty  policemen  know.    If  the 
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Commissioner  had  a  long  tenure  of  office  he  could 
find  out  who  the  parties  were  to  that  outrage.  You 
have  to  have  a  power,  you  have  to  have  a  head,  and 
a  power. 

The  newspapers  should  be  pillored  for  their  talk 
on  this  shake-up  business.  A  shake-up  means  what? 
Well,  there  is  a  rascal  in  the  cook  room  and  a 
cashier  at  the  desk.  So  they  say,  "We  will  have  a 
shake-up,"  and  they  put  the  cashier  where  the  cook 
was  and  the  cook  where  the  cashier  was. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  I  recommended  a  very  dras- 
tic thing,  the  legislating  of  them  all  out  on  the  first 
day  of  July.  I  told  Governor  Odell  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Seligman :  All  the  police? 

Mr.  Erhardt :  Legislate  them  all  out  on  the  first 
day  of  July  and  appoint  a  Commission,  say,  at  the 
present  time  to  select  those  who  should  go  on.  That 
Commission  should  not  be  policemen.  They  should 
be  intelligent  men,  men  who  would  not  have  a  blear- 
eyed  and  besotted  policeman  from  whom  you  could 
smell  all  sorts  of  cocktails.  You  do  not  have  a  po- 
liceman to  tell  you  that  a  man  is  not  a  good  man. 
Anybody  can  tell  you  that.  Appoint  a  Commis- 
sion to  pick  out  those  that  should  be  kept,  and 
from  the  Civil  Service  list  take  enough  to  fill  out 
the  remainder. 

You  are  going  from  bad  to  worse.  I  see  a  police- 
man has  just  been  convicted  for  having  nine  hun- 
dred snow  tickets  in  his  possession  that  he  had 
taken  from  the  contractor.  Two  policemen  have 
been  convicted  of  murder  in  one  month.  Are  those 
all  that  you  hear  of?  Indeed,  they  are  not.  The 
police  force  to-day  is  so  corrupt  that  I  venture  to 
say  that  a  great  many  policemen  could  be  seen  to 
break  the  connecting  link  of  evidence. 

Why,  they  have  never  had  any  head.  I  told  Mr. 
Low  when  he  was  Mayor,  "You  made  a  great  mis- 
take in  seeing  those  ten  policemen,  and  if  I  had 
been  Commissioner,  I  would  have  broken  every  one 
of  them  in  forty-eight  hours,  the  time  required  by 
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law,  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  manual  and  they 
knew  it."  When  I  told  an  inspector  of  police  of 
that  conversation,  he  said  to  me,  "My  God,  I  wish 
the  Commissioner  had  done  that,  then  we  would 
have  had  a  master."  But  Mr.  Low  was  not  built 
on  those  lines.  Mr.  Greene  said  to  him  one  day, 
"There  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  but  you  cannot  run  this  department.  You  may 
have  my  place  any  minute,  but  you  cannot  run  it." 
That  is  the  last  interview  he  had  with  Mr.  Low  in 
regard  to  what  he  wanted  there. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Do  I  understand  that  you  favor 
review  by  the  Court  of  dismissals? 

Mr.  Erhardt :  Only  on  the  dismissal  of  chief. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Do  you  think  that  the  right  to  writ 
of  certorari  should  not  be  given  to  patrolmen?  Did 
I  understand  you  to  say  that? 

Mr.  Erhardt:  Take  it  away  from  them.  There 
would  not  be  more  than  two  or  three  cases  of  un- 
just dismissal  before  the  chief  would  come  to  grief 
and  be  in  trouble  himself,  under  another  act  of  the 
Penal  Code  which  provides  that  you  cannot  oppress 
any  public  officer  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Greene :  If  you  would  give  a  permanent  ten- 
ure or  a  long  tenure  to  the  Commissioner  and 
couple  with  it  despotic  power,  not  subject  to  legal 
review,  wouldn't  you  make  the  Commissioner  of 
Police  a  very  much  greater  power  in  the  city  than 
the  Mayor? 

Mr.  Erhardt:  He  is  now,  while  he  is  there.  The 
power  of  a  captain  is  greater  than  the  Mayor,  and 
the  power  of  an  inspector  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  Mayor.  The  Mayor  has  no  right  to  give  an 
order  in  the  Police  Department  at  all.  I  had  the 
honor  of  telling  Wickham  that  in  a  most  friendly 
way  after  he  appointed  me. 

Mr.  Seligman:  But  the  Mayor  can  dismiss  the 
Commissioner. 

Mr.  Erhardt:  So  can  the  Governor  at  any  time. 
Under  the  present  system  a  bad  policeman  can 
wait.     He  is  there  for  life.     They  are  the  only  class 
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of  any  account  in  this  country  that  get  a  pension 
for  life.  The}'  have  a  police  colony  up  in  Con- 
necticut. They  get  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars 
a  year  and  they  go  up  there  and  get  a  little  place 
and  enjoy  themselves.  If  they  do  not  like  that 
they  can  go  abroad  and  see  their  people  and  stay 
there  on  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  You  have  a  fair  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  enforcing  discipline  in  the  department,  but 
you  held  under  a  short  tenure  and  you  could  be 
turned  out  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Erhardt :  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  You  had  probably  a  shorter  tenure 
than  McAdoo  has  to-day. 

Mr.  Erhardt:  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  But  you  enforced  discipline. 

Mr.  Erhardt :  Yes,  but  do  you  know  how  long  it 
would  take  me  to  break  a  captain?  I  broke  six  of 
them.  It  took  me  anywhere  from  one  year  to  three, 
and  when  I  got  through  with  that  department,  I 
took  my  satchel  and  went  off  to  Colorado.  The  strain 
was  such  that  no  man  could  come  into  my  room, 
whether  he  was  a  friend  or  not,  but  that  I  would 
say,  "I  wonder  what  he  really  wants."  It  changes 
a  man's  whole  character. 

In  the  case  of  Captain  Irving  I  devised  a  plan 
which  could  be  followed  now  and  which  landed 
Irving,  Siebert,  Van  Dusen  and  another.  They 
used  to  make  a  little  report  on  a  slip  of  paper.  That 
morning  report  would  cost  about  two  cents.  I  had 
a  little  book  for  the  captains,  containing  twenty- 
four  pages,  with  a  page  containing  the  instructions 
in  front,  and  they  were  required  to  write  where 
they  were  each  hour  and  what  they  did,  what  streets 
they  had  gone  through,  if  they  were  in  uniform  or 
in  citizen's  dress,  and  what  suspicious  characters 
they  met.  They  were  not  permitted  to  retain  a  copy 
of  that  book  or  any  extract  from  it,  under  penalty 
of  dismissal,  and  the  book  had  to  be  at  my  office  at 
nine  o'clock.  There  was  also  a  book  for  the  ser- 
geants covering  the  time  from  half  past  twelve  to 
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half  past  one,  so  that  they  would  lap  with  the  same 
instructions.  I  called  the  officers  together,  and  I 
said,  "Write  down  in  these  books  what  you  want  to. 
I  will  not  fine  you,  but  I  will  break  you  if  you 
write  anything  down  that  is  not  so.  There  is  no 
Statute  of  Limitations  on  the  question  of  discipline, 
and  you  want  to  bear  that  in  mind." 

The  first  man  that  came  was  a  man  named  Ull- 
mann.  I  sent  for  him  and  he  came  to  me.  Showing 
him  the  book,  I  said,  "You  saw  all  those  people?" 
He  said,  "Yes."  I  said,  "Well,  you  are  a  pretty 
bright  man,  but  the  trouble  is  there  are  no  such 
people.  I  think  if  I  were  in  your  place  I  would 
think  this  over  to-night."  He  did.  He  resigned  at 
four  o'clock. 

Then  there  was  Jimmy  Irving,  a  very  bright  de- 
tective. He  had  charge  of  the  patrol  book.  His 
-report  came  in  all  in  his  own  handwriting.  He  got 
into  some  trouble  with  some  patrolman  whose  girl 
he  had  stolen,  and  the  patrolman  came  to  see  me 
and  said  if  I  would  not  give  him  away  he  would 
like  to  tell  me  something.  He  said  that  Irving 
went  over  to  Jersey  every  night.  That  he  went 
out  of  the  State,  which  he  could  not  do  without 
permission.  I  then  put  my  people  to  work  and  I 
found  out  that  it  was  so  and  I  preferred  charges 
against  him,  or  told  the  superintendent  to  prefer 
charges  against  him,  and  I  tried  him. 

I  went  downstairs  in  my  room,  and  about  five 
minutes  afterwards  Thurlow  Weed  knocked  at  the 
door.  A  man  opened  the  door  and  it  was  Thurlow 
Weed.  He  said,  "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Erhardt?" 
He  said,  "I  have  come  to  speak  a  good  word  in 
favor  of  James  Irving,  a  captain  of  police  here,  who 
is  a  very  good  man  and  a  good  Republican."  I 
said,  "Irving?  There  is  no  such  man  on  the  force." 
"Oh,  yes,"  he  said.  I  said,  "Oh,  there  was  such  a 
man  five  minutes  ago,  but  I  called  the  board 
together  and  dismissed  him."  Weed  says,  "Very 
cleverly  done." 

Well,  I  can  go  through  all  those  cases  of  the  cap- 
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tains  and  sergeants,  and  while  I  did  it  then,  I  could 
not  do  it  again,  nor  any  man.  Why  make  me  go 
through  all  that  trouble  when  I  knew  these  fellows 
were  grafters  and  scoundrels?  Another  captain, 
who  was  a  nice  fellow — how  long,  did  it  take  me  to 
find  where  he  was  staying  nights?  It  took  me  the 
better  part  of  eight  months. 

I  never  relied  on  one  detective.  I  always  had 
three  and  no  one  knew  the  other  two.  I  would 
not  trust  any  of  them.  They  begin  by  lying  to 
others  and  they  end  by  lying  to  you. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Were  they  in  uniform? 

Mr.  Erhardt :  They  were  in  uniform,  but  I  would 
take  them  off  and  put  them  in  citizen's  dress.  One 
captain  said  to  me  one  day  after  he  was  retired, 
"Yon  come  very  near  catching  me  in  a  dissolute 
house  on  Lexington  Avenue  at  Thirty-second 
Street.''  I  said,  "Yes,  I  think  you  got  out  about 
five  minutes  before  my  men  came."  He  said,  "Well, 
Mr.  Commissioner,  it  is  all  over  now,  but  I  want 
to  be  frank  with  you — it  was  just  one  minute." 

Everything  turns  around  the  head  and  public  at- 
tention is  called  to  it.  One  day,  before  Mayor 
Low  appointed  Commissioner  Partridge,  I  met  him 
quite  by  accident  on  a  train  going  to  Philadelphia. 
I  told  him  to  appoint  a  man  not  over  forty  or  forty- 
five  years  at  the  most.  I  told  him  to  put  a  man  in 
there  whose  future  was  behind  him,  and  if  he  had 
adhered  to  that,  his  future  would  be  before  him. 
He  appointed  Mr.  Partridge  who  was  a  very  lovable 
man — 

Mr.  Seligman  :  Did  you  find  any  distinct  improve- 
ment in  the  morale  of  the  force  under  Greene? 

Mr.  Erhardt :  Yes,  they  feared  Greene.  Greene 
was  a  good  Commissioner.  I  was  in  there  one  day 
and  a  resignation  came  before  him  for  his  accept- 
ance, lie  said,  "Wait  a  minute;  maybe  something 
has  happened  within  an  hour  or  so,"  and  he  did 
not  accept  the  resignation  until  he  heard  if  any 
charges  were  made  against  him.  He  was  a  good 
Commissioner — one  of  the  best — I  do  not  know  but 
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the  best  we  ever  had.  But  I  do  not  wonder  that 
he  did  not  see  any  great  future  in  it.  He  was  very 
nice  to  me,  and  always  said,  "If  you  will  give  me 
the  names  of  men  you  can  depend  upon,  I  would 
like  to  advance  them,"  to  which  I  said,  "A  man 
changes  his  whole  physique  in  seven  years  and  his 
morals  in  a  minute,  sometimes.  I  could  not  tell 
you  anything  about  them." 

Mr.  Osborn :  You  think  well,  I  presume  from 
what  you  say,  of  giving  the  Commissioner  the 
right  to  reduce,  or  would  you  think  he  should  only 
have  the  right  to  dismiss? 

Mr.  Erhardt :  If  he  is  not  fit  for  the  place  he  is 
in,  he  is  not  fit  to  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Osborn :  What  is  your  view  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  detective  force?  Do  you  think  the  law 
should  be  amended  in  that  particular? 

Mr.  Erhardt:  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  if  the  head 
is  there  for  a  time  he  can  do  anything,  if  he  has  it 
in  him,  but  if  he  has  not  it  in  him,  he  cannot  do 
any  tiling.  I  think  sometimes  that  it  might  not  be 
a  bad  idea  to  give  the  Commissioner  the  power  to 
select  from  citizens  a  certain  number  of  detectives 
for  particular  work.  When  I  was  there  we  only 
had  one  Italian  policeman.  I  do  not  think  we  had 
any  more  than  one  or  two.  We  had  many  who 
could  speak  French  and  many  French  and  German, 
but  if  you  had  the  power  to  select  ten  or  fifteen 
or  twenty  Italians  you  would  very  soon  see  what 
there  was  about  the  Black  Hand,  if  it  was  there, 
<)r  you  would  see  what  there  was  about  the  Mafia,  if 
that  was  there.  But  the  difficulty  would  be  that 
the  uniformed  force  would  be  down  on  him,  with  a 
view  of  bringing  him  to  disrepute. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  You  had  the  power  to  select  any 
man  you  wanted  to  while  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Erhardt :  I  had  to  have  a  policeman. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  mean  any  policeman.  You  did 
not  have  these  detective  sergeants. 

Mr.  Erhardt:  No,  they  came  in  afterwards.  I 
had  ordinary  policemen.     They  did  not  get  any  ad- 
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dress  and  assigned  to  the  detective  bureau.  I  do 
not  think  myself  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
giving  the  right — and  I  suppose  they  have  a  surplus 
fund  to  pay  them — to  appoint  those  more  familiar 
with  foreign  languages,  for  this  is  a  great  big  cosmo- 
politan city,  and  to  allow  them  to  be  employed  for  a 
period,  and  they  could  work  up  cases  in  a  great 
many  instances,  without  having  the  police  know 
them.  But  the  police  would  break  it  up  if  they 
could. 

"Baldy"  Smith  had  a  great  idea  of  using  Pinker- 
ton  men  to  catch  the  captains,  and  I  think  he  did 
try  it  once,  and  what  do  you  think  the  result  was? 
Why,  there  was  ten  policemen  who  could  swear  that 
the  Pinkerton  man  was  lying,  to  one  who  would 
swear  he  was  telling  the  truth.  He  dropped  them 
very  quickly.  Remember  that  they  are  shrewd 
men;  they  are  bound  to  be  shrewd  men; 
they  are  cunning  men.  If  not,  they  are  not  worth 
anything  as  policemen.  They  cannot  go  out  of 
a  church  and  sing  a  psalm  and  patrol  the  street. 
If  I  speak  plainly,  they  have  to  know  the  difference 
between  a  flush  and  a  bob  tail,  they  have  to  know 
the  difference  between  a  gin  cocktail  and  a  straight, 
and  they  have  to  know  all  sorts  of  things  with  re- 
gard to  all  sorts  of  houses  and  all  sorts  of  classes 
of  people.  They  are  thoroughbreds.  You  drive 
them  with  a  tight  rein  and  they  will  come  right  in 
as  nice  as  you  please. 

A  captain  told  me  the  other  day,  "Well,  it  is  in 
pretty  bad  shape;  a  great  many  captains  do  not  do 
right."  He  said,  "I  wish  you  were  there."  I  said, 
"No,  you  don't.  I  would  take  the  heads  off  half  of 
you  in  a  month."  And  I  was  talking  to  one  of  them 
whose  head  would  have  come  off. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Do  you  think  the  number  of  the 
force  is  sufficient? 

Mr.  Erhardt :  Plenty,  if  you  have  a  good  force. 
Some  one  says  put  on  more  men.  More  men?  Wh\ 
cannot  these  men  do  their  duty? 
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Mr.  Seligman :  The  city  is  increasing  very 
rapidly. 

Mr.  Erhardt :  But  you  have  twice  as  many  police- 
men as  you  had  before.  You  have  eight  thousand 
now,  and  we  did  not  have  quite  four  thousand. 

Men  higher  up  on  the  force  have  told  me  that  this 
three  platoon  system  is  bad,  first,  because  men  can- 
not walk  eight  hours,  and  second,  because  they  have 
sixteen  hours  off.  Before,  thev  used  to  go  home. 
Now  they  do  not,  but  they  take  a  woman — this  is 
common  talk — they  keep  a  mistress  and  go  home 
afterwards  and  say  they  have  been  detained  on  po- 
lice business.  That  means  more  graft.  This  man 
who  spoke  to  me  said,  ."Mr.  Commissioner,  that  is 
God's  truth ;  that  is  what  they  are  doing  to-day." 
I  am  speaking  of  the  bad  men.  The  good  men  do 
i»ot  do  it.  But  the  bad  men  increase  all  the  time. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  go  on  for  graft. 
I  do  not  know  but  what  I  should  not  consider  at  all 
the  question  of  increasing  the  force. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Do  you  not  consider  that  the 
social  evil  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  grafting  in 
our  present  system? 

Mr.  Erhardt:  The  easiest  thing  to  be  straight- 
ened out  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Seligman :  In  what  way — by  additional  leg- 
islation? 

Mr.  Erhardt :  No,  you  can  never  get  any. 

Mr.  McAneny:    By  less? 

Mr.  Erhardt :  No,  by  none. 

Mr.  Seligman :  It  is  illegal,  and  therefore,  it  is 
said  that  they  are  forced  to  contribute  all  the  time 
and  to  continue  paying  money  to  the  police. 

Mr.  Erhardt:  The  act  of  population  is  not  illegal. 
If  paid  for,  it  is.  It  was  so  when  I  was  Commis- 
sioner, and  I  think  it  is  so  now.  There  is  where  the 
difficulty  comes  in. 

Now,  I  am  imagining  a  man — I  do  not  know 
where  I  would  find  him — but  I  am  imagining  a  man 
of  nerve  who  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  is  going 
to  do  what  was  right,  according  to  the  law,  and 


would  not  be  a  reporter  nor  would  lie  read  any 
paper  or  any  of  the  comments  on  him  for  six 
months.  I  am  assuming  that  he  would  be  there 
for  a  fixed  period,  a  prolonged  period.  I  am  assuim 
iiig  that  somehow  or  other,  by  some  little  arrange- 
ment, it  was  understood  that  over  in  Norfolk  Street 
or  in  Suffolk  Street,  or  in  some  tenement  house  dis- 
trict,  prostitutes  would  not  be  disturbed.  No  or- 
der. Why,  they  would  drift  there  just  as  naturally 
as  wild  animals  drift  to  YelloAvstone  Park. 

Now,  the  result  of  that  would  be,  perhaps,  that 
they  would  go  to  three  different  sections  of  the  city. 
That  would  increase  the  value  of  rent  over  there, 
and  it  would  clean  up  the  places  that  they  had  left 
and  increase  the  value  of  that  property,  and  when 
they  were  together  they  could  not  be  blackmailed. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Why  not? 

Mr.  Erhardt :  Because  they  are  all  together.  You 
get  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  of  dissolute  women 
on  the  block  and  no  cop  can  go  around  and  collect 
money  from  them.  It  is  only  when  they  are  sep- 
arated. 
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Mr.  Ommen :  You  can  close  up  the  houses  of 
ill  fame  if  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  will  only 
imprison  the  proprietors.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  You  can  close  up  Thirty-second  Street  and  all 
those  streets  if  they  will  imprison  the  proprietors, 
but  they  do  not  do  it.  They  fine  them  fifty  dollars. 
A  Magistrate  will  hold  the  keeper  of  a  house  in 
Thirty-second  Street  on  three  charges,  and  they  will 
go  to  the  Special  Sessions  and  the  Special  Ses- 
sions will  suspend  sentence  on  two  of  them  and 
fine  fifty  dollars  on  the  other  one,  and  the  proprietor 
will  go  back  and  run  the  house  again. 

There  is  before  me  now  a  woman  by  the  name 
of  Margaret  Sanford  Brayton,  one  of  the  most 
notorious  women  of  this  city.  She  announced  in 
the  Fifty-fourth  Street  court  that  she  had  Captain 
Ilussey  transferred,  and  she  would  run  her  house 
long  after  McAdoo  was  Commissioner,  and  she 
did  not  care  for  anybody.  1  called  MeAdoo  up  on 
the  telephone,  and  I  said,  "There  is  a  fairy  here 
who  said  she  bad  ITussey  transferred."  He  said, 
"I  know."  I  said,  "There  is  a  good  case  of  a  woman 
who  should  be  imprisoned.  You  give  her  a  month 
on  the  island  and  it  will  close  up  most  of  the  whore 
bouses  in  Ilussev's  district."  He  said,  "All  right," 
that  he  would  take  it  up  in  Special  Sessions.  If 
you  get  Special  Sessions  to  give  one  of  these  pro- 
prietors a  month  on  the  island,  it  will  make  a  great 
deal  of  difference. 

You  take  Madame  Torrey,  who  had  trouble  with 
a  detective.  She  ran  a  house  and  was  held  three 
times.  I  told  the  Special  Sessions  Judges,  "This 
woman  is  one  of  the  toughest  women  in  New  York." 
Well,  they  suspended  sentence  in  two  cases  and 
fined  her  seventy-five  dollars.  The  very  next  case 
was  the  case  of  a  licensed  dentist,  who  did  not  have 
his  card  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  nailed  on  the  back 
of  his  chair.     Still,  he  had  a  room  full  of  diplomas 
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and  was  entirely  competent.  He  was  fined  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  because  lie  did  not  tack  a 
little  card  on  the  back  of  a  chair.  If  you  can 
get  this  woman  Brayton  sent  up  for  a  month  on  the 
Island  it  will  mean  all  the  difference  in  the  world — 
a  great  big  tough  blonde.  There  is  no  use  of  using 
argument  with  a  woman  of  that  kind.  Hut  the 
Special  Sessions  will  not  do  it.  That  is  a  proposi- 
tion that  should  be  gotten  at.  You  should  also 
amend  Section  322  of  the  Penal  Code  to  provide  that 
conviction  under  that  Section  should  carry  with  it 
not  less  than  ten  day's  imprisonment. 

I  think  the  main  trouble  with  the  Police  Depart- 
ment is  something  that  you  all  know  about  and 
which  probably  everybody  that  has  come  here  has 
told  you  about — that  is  the  short  term  of  a  Commis- 
sioner. The  average  cop  in  New  York  worries  about 
a  "come-back."  That  is  the  whole  trouble.  Whether 
you  have  a  Commissioner  of  Police  or  a  Chief  of 
Police,  you  have  to  have  somebody  who  is  there  for 
a  long  time.  The  Collector  of  the  Customs  House 
has  Coutts  there.  He  has  been  there  for  twenty 
years  and  he  knows  what  is  going  on  and  when  a 
new  man  comes  in  he  knows  what  to  do.  Morgan 
in  the  Post  Office  has  been  there  a  great  many  years 
and  the  new  Postmasters  come  in  and  exercise  a 
certain  amount  of  supervision.  There  has  to  be 
some  fellow  there  who  has  been  there  a  long  time, 
who  has  been  running  things,  and  the  other  man 
can  sign  papers  and  write  letters  and  interview 
the  newspapers  and  all  that  kind  of  business.  There 
has  to  be  somebody  there,  and  if  you  want  to  make 
it  a  Chief  of  Police,  make  it  a  Chief  of  Police,  but 
you  have  to  have  somebody  who  is  a  good  Chief  of 
Police. 

What  I  mean  by  a  "come-back"  is  this.  You  put 
the  average  cop  on  a  post,  and  he  knows  within 
two  weeks  who  is  back  of  every  house  on  his  post. 
He  knows  that  "Oyster"  Malloy,  and  "Sarsaparilla" 
Reilly  is  back  of  that  house,  and  he  knows  if  he 
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gets  at  that  house  in  a  Tammany  administration 
he  will  go  to  Gowanus  or  to  Tottenville,  and  he 
leaves  it  alone.  He  knows  if  he  goes  at  it  in  a 
Republican  administration  that  there  will  be  a 
"come-back"  a  year  and  a  half  from  then,  or  a  year 
from  then,  from  a  Tammany  administration.  The 
average  cop  feels  that  he  does  not  have  time  enough 
to  get  the  temper  of  the  fellow  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  department,  and  just  what  he  wants,  because 
the  fellow  at  the  head  is  not  there  long  enough,  and 
the  result  is  that  he  is  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstones.  If  he  raids  that  house,  it  will  be  a 
feather  in  his  hat  for  six  months,  and  they  will  say, 
k'IIe  is  a  good  cop,"  but  in  the  next  six  months  they 
may  break  him  or  make  him  beat  the  sidewalk  in  the 
Bronx,  because  some  fellow  will  put  him  up  there. 
The  average  cop  says,  "What  the  devil  is  the  use  of 
me  fussing  with  this  thing?  I  will  do  my  work 
and  mind  my  own  business  and  let  them  run  the 
houses,  because  my  wife  and  two  or  three  children 
live  lure  and  I  want  to  stay  in  this  precinct."  The 
result  is  that  he  sees  nothing  and  he  does  not  inter- 
fere with  anything.  If  there  is  anything  wide  open 
he  gives  the  man  a  tip,  he  says,  "Why,  if  you  don't 
stop  that,  I  will  have  to  lock  you  up,"  and  they  run 
a  little  quieter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  either  ought  to  give  the 
Commissioner  a  longer  term,  or  else  have  a  Chief 
of  Police  who  is  the  head  of  the  Police  Department, 
who  is  a  good  man,  and  then  if  you  provide  for  a 
chief  of  police  you  do  not  know  what  will  happen, 
because  the  Chief  of  Police  will  then  be  a  bigger 
man  than  the  Mayor.  Maybe  he  will,  if  you  give 
him  too  much  power.  It  is  a  pretty  serious  prob- 
lem. 

The  average  cop  does  not  care  anything  about  the 
Commissioner  of  Police.  He  does  not  care  any- 
thing about  that.  The  average  cop  does  not  know 
half  the  time  what  the  Commissioner  is  like.  He 
never  sees  the  Commissioner  and  does  not  know 
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what  he  looks  like,  and  would  not  know  if  he  met 
him  on  the  street. 

If  you  have  ever  been  in  a  station  house  at  mid- 
night, or  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  you  will  re- 
alize how  much  attention  the  average  cop  pays  to 
the  orders  of  the  Commissioner.  The  sergeant  sits 
behind  the  desk  and  mumbles  the  orders.  For  in- 
stance, "Man  lost — dark  hair,  black  eyes,  had  a  gold 
tooth,  wore  a  brown  suit  of  clothes,"  and  nobody 
pays  the  slightest  attention  to  the  general  orders  of 
the  Commissioner,  or  to  what  happens,  because  they 
are  half  asleep.  There  is  no  discipline  in  the  sta- 
tion house.  I  walk  into  a  station  house  and  walk  up 
to  the  desk.  The  sergeant  back  there  has  got  his 
hat  on,  has  a  great  big  cigar  in  his  mouth  which 
he  is  puffing,  he  is  writing  something,  and  he  does 
not  pay  any  attention  to  me.  I  suddenly  cough, 
and  he  says,  "What  do  you  want?"  And  I  say  to 
him,  "I  am  Magistrate  Ommen."  He  takes  his  hat 
off,  throws  his  cigar  in  the  cuspidor,  and  says, 
"Won't  you  come  back  here,  Judge,  and  sit  down?" 
or  something  of  that  kind — everything  is  changed. 

The  average  fellow  in  New  York  who  goes  into 
a  station  house  does  not  get  any  chance.  You  sit 
in  a  Magistrate's  Court  and  you  have  people  come 
in  all  the  time  and  say,  "I  went  around  to  the  sta- 
tion house  and  they  threw  me  out" — people  who 
have  good  cases  cannot  get  good  treatment.  The 
trouble  with  the  Police  Department  to-day  is  there 
is  no  discipline,  there  is  no  discipline  anywhere. 

Mr.  Selignian :    What  is  that  due  to? 

Mr.  Ommen :  In  the  first  place,  the  politics — 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that — that  is  the  real  foun- 
dation of  it  It  is  due  to  politics.  You  take  a  po- 
liceman who  makes  an  arrest.  If  he  raids  a  whore- 
house, or  a  gambling  house,  or  cleans  out  a  saloon, 
or  gets  a  burglar,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  between 
the  time  he  makes  the  arrest  and  the  time  he  gets 
before  me,  the  district  leader  and  fourteen  other 
people  have  been  to  see  him.  They  say  to  him,  "Now, 
Bill,  this  is  a  friend  of  mine;  he  is  a  good  fellow; 
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don't  go  too  hard  on  him ;  don't  roast  him ;  go  easy 
with  him."  Lots  of  time  I  take  the  testimony  and 
I  send  it  down  to  the  Commissioner  with  the  com- 
plaint which  he  has  sworn  to,  and  I  say,  "Here  is 
this  complaint,  and  here  is  this  testimony;  he  has 
sworn  to  both ;  if  you  can  get  anything  that  looks 
fclike  out  of  both  of  those,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  show  it  to  me." 

The  policeman  will  throw  a  case — he  will  throw 
it  right  in  front  of  you,  because  somebody  has  been 
to  see  him  before  he  gets  into  Court.  The  result 
is  that  he  is  afraid,  because  he  belongs  to  the  politi- 
cal organization  of  that  district,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  or  he  wants  to  be  a  roundsman  or  wants 
a  favor,  or  wants  to  stay  in  that  precinct  or  some 
other  thing,  and  some  one  comes  to  see  him  or  some- 
body else  shakes  hands  with  him,  or  a  lawyer  says: 
"Here,  I  got  a  hundred  in  this  case;  there  is  some- 
thing in  it  for  you,  a  divvy,  to  throw  it  out."  The 
reaching  between  the  time  that  the  cop  makes  the 
arrest  and  the  time  he  is  brought  before  me  is  tre- 
mendous. You  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  it  un- 
less you  are  a  Magistrate  and  know  how  much  they 
are  trying  to  reach  you.  The  policemen  tell  me 
about  it  afterwards,  lots  of  times.  I  say  to  them, 
"Now,  you  did  not  do  very  well  in  that  case.  What 
was  the  matter  with  you.  Somebody  got  to  you?" 
And  they  will  say,  "Well,  yes,  so  and  so  asked  me 
to  be  easy." 

Mr.  Baldwin :  If  you  have  an  efficient  and  able 
( Commissioner  who  would  promise  protection,  would 
that  be  changed? 

Mr.  Ommen :  You  cannot  change  that  unless  you 
change  conditions.  If  you  get  a  spirit  in  the  Police 
Department  by  which  each  individual  policeman 
will  try  and  do  what  he  can  and  under  which  a 
good  cop  will  be  commended  and  be  protected,  then 
you  can  do  it,  but  as  long  as  you  have  patrolmen's 
organizations  who  hold  executive  sessions  and  tr^ 
to  beat  general  orders  from  the  Commissioner,  you 
cannot   do    anything.      Whenever  a  general  order 
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comes  out  that  affects  the  police  officers,  the  Patrol- 
men's Association  lias  a  meeting  in  which  they  say, 
"Now,  what  can  we  do  to  get  the  Commissioner  to 
change  this  thing?  What  are  we  going  to  do  ahout 
this?"  * 

Mr.  Erhardt :  You  take  this  very  political  ques- 
tion— under  the  law  no  policeman  has  a  right  to  be- 
long to  any  political  organization  or  any  associa- 
tion of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Ommen :  If  they  are  only  enforced,  it  is  all 
right,  but  that  is  up  to  the  District  Attorney. 

Mr.  McAneny:  How  are  you  going  to  prove  that 
the  Benevolent  Association  is  actually  used  for  po- 
litical purposes? 

Mr.  Ommen  :  There  is  not  anything  that  you  could 
do  that  would  do  more  good  than  to  clean  up  the 
Patrolmen's,  Roundsmen's,  Sergeants'  and  Inspect- 
ors' Associations.  The  latter  was  organized  by 
Devery  when  he  was  Chief  of  Police,  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  to  beat  the  legislation 
that  was  contemplated  in  Albany  at  that  time,  and 
they  have  been  in  existence  ever  since,  and  the  pa- 
trolmen have  meetings  to  devise  means  to  beat  the 
roundsmen  and  the  roundsmen  have  meetings  to  de- 
vise means  to  beat  the  sergeants,  and  the  sergeants 
to  beat  the  captains  and  the  captains  to  beat  the 
inspectors,  and  the  result  is  there  is  no  discipline, 
and  every  effort  is  put  forth  to  beat  the  next  higher 
officer.  In  my  opinion,  you  cannot  do  anything  bet- 
ter than  to  break  these  things  up.  It  lies  within 
the  power  of  the  Commissioner,  under  Section  202 
of  the  Charter,  to  clear  up  this  situation,  if  he 
wanted  to,  but  the  trouble  is  he  has  been  afraid  to. 

Mr.  McAneny:  You  mean  as  to  discipline? 

Mr.  Ommen:  Yes.  Take  this  detective  sergeant 
situation.  If  McAdoo  wanted  to  clear  up  the  detec- 
tive situation,  under  Section  292  he  could  take  every 
one  of  them  out  of  headquarters  and  put  uniforms 
on  them  and  put  them  on  crossings  on  Broadway. 

Mr.  McAneny:  You  mean  under  the  general 
power  of  assignment? 
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Mr.  Ommen :  Yes,  if  he  wants  to  organize  his 
own  force,  he  could  take  those  fellows  and  put 
them  on  patrol  duty. 

Mr.  McAneny:  What  would  he  do  for  detectives? 

Mr.  Ommen  :  Make  his  own  force. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Once  they  are  there,  they  are 
permanently  in  that  grade. 

Mr.  Ommen :  No.  Let  him  take  some  men  who 
are  now  serving  as  private  detectives.  Every  pre- 
cinct has  private  detectives  in  this  city,  who  wear 
plain  clothes  and  do  all  the  arresting. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  You  mean  the  plain  clothes  men? 

Mr.  Ommen :  The  plain  clothes  men.  The  Com- 
missioner can  do  the  same  thing  at  headquarters. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  at  all,  and  if  the 
Commissioner  could  get  twenty-five  or  fifty  men  in 
headquarters,  every  one  of  whom  he  could  trust — 

Mr.  McAneny:  Merely  to  be  patrolmen  in  plain 
clothes,  corresponding  to  the  precinct  assignment? 

Mr.  Ommen  :  Yes.  If  he  can  get  fifty  men  he  can 
absolutely  trust,  he  can  clear  up  the  police  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  Can  he  get  fifty  men  he  can  trust? 

Mr.  Ommen :  He  has  to  work  it  out  himself.  If 
a  Commissioner  should  say  to  a  roundsman,  "Now, 
beyond  Inspector  McLaughlin  or  Inspector  Schmitt- 
berger  or  Inspector  Titus  or  Inspector  McCluskey 
or  Inspector  Cross  or  anybody  you  go  in  and  get 
that  house,  and  when  you  get  that  house  I  am  going 
to  make  charges  against  the  inspector  and  the  cap- 
tain of  that  precinct" — if  he  will  get  fifty  men  who 
will  back  up  the  rest  of  the  Police  Department 
and  every  time  the  inspectors  and  the  captains  do 
not  close  up  those  houses  he  will  file  charges  and 
break  them,  he  will  clear  up  the  police  situation, 
but  as  long  as  he  has  patrolmen's  organizations  and 
roundsmen's  organizations  and  sergeants'  organiza- 
tions and  this  brotherly  love  business  and  shoulder 
to  shoulder  business,  every  cop  will  know  nothing, 
and  he  cannot  do  anything. 

Mr.  Erhardt :  You  and  I  agree  on  one  point,  and 
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that  is  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  pretty  bad  situa- 
tion to-day. 

Mr.  Onnnen :  It  is  a  pretty  bad  situation,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Erhardt :  I  do  not  think  that  under  the 
present  regime  any  Commissioner  can  get  fifty  men 
he  can  depend  upon. 

Mr.  Seligman :  That  is  what  Mr.  Jerome  said. 

Mr.  Ommen :  Mr.  Jerome  has  a  very  severe  idea 
about  the  whole  business,  but  I  think  you  can  get 
fifty  men  of  the  right  kind  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment— I  know  three  or  four  of  them  myself.  You 
take  a  fellow  like  Schmittberger.  Now,  Schmitt- 
berger does  not  belong  to  any  of  these  organizations, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  as  good  a  cop  as  there  is 
on  the  force.  I  know  another  policeman  on  the 
force,  who  had  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Street  Court 
forty  disorderly  house  cases,  and  he  never  lost  one 
of  them — he  got  a  conviction  in  every  case.  He  is 
one  of  those  fellows  that  seems  to  go  into  a  dis- 
orderly house  as  if  he  was  just  going  in  naturally 
to  get  something.  He  sits  down  and  has  a  conversa- 
tion, "How  is  business?  How  is  your  mother?"  and 
a  lot  of  other  things,  and  he  says,  "Have  a 
bottle  of  wine?''  and  he  gets  the  evidence  and  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  trouble  with  a  good  deal 
of  the  evidence  is  that  the  average  oop  does  not 
know  how  to  go  about  it  and  get  the  evidence. 
You  take  some  of  the  eight  thousand  policemen  in 
New  York  who  never  wear  plain  clothes  and  put 
them  to  work  getting  disorderly  houses  and  they 
make  a  botch  of  getting  the  evidence,  because  the 
average  cop  does  not  understand  it.  You  would 
think  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  go  into  a  house 
and  go  upstairs  and  have  the  woman  expose  her 
person  and  give  her  two  dollars  and  go  out.  That 
is  not  the  case  at  all,  because  the  Appellate  Di- 
vision says  you  have  to  bring  notice  home  to  the 
proprietor  of  that  house  that  she  is  keeping  the 
house,  and  the  result  is  that  the  cop  that  knows 
how  to  go  about  getting  evidence  goes  in  and  says. 
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"Where  is  the  madame?"  They  immediately  look 
at  his  feet  and  see  if  he  has  heavy  shoes  on  and  get 
frightened.  Or  he  goes  in  there  and  gets  up  a 
ftght.  He  says  to  the  girl,  "Two  dollars  is  all  you 
ever  charged  me."  "No,  three  dollars  is  the  price 
in  this  house."  "Bring  up  the  madame."  The 
madame  comes  up,  and  he  says,  "Look  here.  She 
wants  three  dollars,  and  I  always  paid  two."  She 
says,  "No,  three  dollars  is  the  right  price  in  this 
house."  "Are  you  running  the  house?"  "Yes,  and 
that  is  the  price  in  this  house."  "All  right,  as  long 
as  you  say  it  is  three  dollars  it  is  all  right.  Will 
I  give  it  to  you  or  to  the  girl?"  "Well,  give  it  to 
me."  "All  right."  Then  she  exposes  her  person 
and  he  locks  her  up  and  makes  a  good  case,  but  if 
he  does  not  get  that,  we  cannot  hold  them.  The 
whore  houses  that  ought  to  be  closed  up  are  the 
"creep  joints"  in  Fortieth  Street.  There  is  a  "creep 
joint"  within  a  stone's  throw  of  this  building  here, 
where  you  can  go  in  and  put  your  clothes  up  on  a 
hook  and  before  you  know  it  your  clothes  are  gone 
and  your  watch  and  everything  else  are  gone. 

Those  are  the  things  that  ought  to  be  stopped, 
the  places  where  they  rob. 

Mr.  Seligman :  If  you  believe  in  the  long  tenure 
of  office  for  a  Conimissioner,  why  not  make  it  an 
elective  office? 

Mr.  Ommen :  I  am  a  Republican,  but  not  a  fool- 
ish or  bigoted  or  a  wild  Republican.  Tammany 
Hall  men  know  that  the  thing  that  has  caused 
their  defeat  every  time  in'  this  City  has  been  the 
Police  Department,  and  they  want  to  clear  up  the 
Police  Department,  and  they  are  perfectly  willing 
to  let  you  make  all  the  objections  you  want  to  about 
the  Police  Department.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  how  much  graft  is  going  on  in  the  Dock  De- 
partment and  in  other  departments,  and  there  is  not 
a  peep  about  it,  but  the  Police  Department  is  right 
in  the  limelight,  and  they  are  just  as  willing  as  the 
Republican  or  the  Citizen's  Union  or  anybody  else 
to  get  a  good,  clean  Police  Department,  nnd  it  might 
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be  possible,  that  in  ease  the  office  were  made  elec- 
tive, they  would  nominate  the  best  kind  of  a  man 
for  that  kind  of  a  place,  simply  because  in  case  the 
Police  Department  were  not  run  properly,  they 
ii-ight  be  out  of  office  in  a  year  or  so. 

If  I  were  Police  Commissioner  I  would  get  in 
personal  touch  with  the  Police  Department.  I 
would  £0  out  in  an  automobile  and  go  hunting  all 
over  this  town,  and  go  into  station  houses  at  all 
times,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  mornings,  and  ten  o'clock 
at  night, 

Mr.  Seligman :  It  is  impossible  for  the  Commis- 
sioner to  do  that. 

Mr.  Ommen :  He  can  regulate  it.  The  First 
Deputy  could  write  his  letters.  This  idea  of  his 
sitting  in  the  Police  Department  and  receiving  a 
letter  from  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  telling  him  that 
there  was  a  stand  in  front  of  his  door — what  has 
he  to  do  with  that?  Let  the  First  Deputy  take  care 
of  that  or  the  Second  Deputy,  and  let  them  have 
the  interviews  with  the  reporters  at  12  o'clock  and 
at  4  o'clock.  If  I  were  Police  Commissioner  I  would 
call  every  inspection  district  together  about  once  a 
month  in  an  armory  in  this  city,  and  I  would  meet 
the  men  face  to  face  and  I  would  talk  to  them  and 
say  to  them,  "I  am  the  Police  Commissioner,  and  1 
am  not  going  to  have  any  frills  or  fancies  about  this 
job.  Whoever  is  a  good  cop  I  will  help  him,  and 
whoever  is  a  bad  cop  I  will  break  him.  I  mean 
business.  You  can  look  at  me  and  if  you  see  me 
anywhere  you  will  know  me."  Then  I  would  go  to 
Brooklyn  and  up  and  down  New  York  City  and 
spend  my  days  like  Woodbury  does,  going  all 
around  and  seeing  how  things  are  done.  That  can- 
not be  done  by  staying  in  headquarters  and  depend- 
ing on  fellows  who  have  been  there  for  twenty  years 
and  who  are  just  waiting  there  long  enough  so  that 
they  can  retire  on  a  pension  and  get  another  job 
or  something  of  that  kind.  You  have  to  do  the 
thing  personally. 
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-  Every  time  a  cop  does  something  good  he  should 
be  brought  to  headquarters  aud  told,  "Here,  you 
did  a  good  job,  and  if  there  is  a  chance  I  will  pro- 
mote you,"  and  a  bad  cop  should  be  told,  "You  are 
a  drunk,  and  I  am  not  going  to  lose  any  time  with 
you  at  all."  If  you  can  get  back  of  the  inspectors 
and  back  of  the  captains  with  these  fifty  men  that 
are  loyal  to  you,  you  can  instill  discipline  in  the 
Police  Department,  but  you  cannot  do  it  by  sitting 
up  there  in  headquarters  and  writing  letters  and 
wondering  what  you  are  to  do  with  the  detective 
sergeants,  and  trying  to  please  your  organization 
and  talking  to  the  newspapers  and  delivering  long 
edicts  and  doing  things  of  that  sort.  You  cannot 
do  it. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  Do  you  believe  in  having  the  right 
of  review  by  the  Courts  in  cases  where  a  dismissal 
is  made  by  the  Police  Commissioner? 

Mr.  Onimen  :  No,  that  is  the  end  of  discipline.  I 
believe  in  getting  a  good  man  up  there  as  trial  Com- 
missioner who  will  give  them  a  fair  trial  and  a  good 
chance. 

Mr.  Seligman:  A  separate  department? 

Mr.  Ommen :  Make  one  Commissioner  a  Trial 
Commissioner.  Take  this  Shields'  case  that  was 
tried  by  Captain  Piper.  Piper  allowed  a  lot  of  tes- 
timony to  go  in  there  that  should  not  have  gone  in. 
Frank  Lord  was  trying  the  case,  and  he  said  "Com- 
missioner, I  move  that  be  stricken  from  the  record. 
It  is  not  an  issue  in  this  Case."  Piper  said,  "No, 
leave  it  in  there."  Then  at  the  end  of  the  case 
Lord  got  up  and  said,  "Mr.  Commissioner,  that  is  a 
detriment  to  this  case,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 
Shields  was  under  Captain  Flood,  and  it  was  part 
of  what  Flood  had  told  him,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  Shields'  con- 
duct. But  Piper  said,  "No,  leave  it  in ;  we  want  the 
whole  story,"  and  the  Appellate  Division  said,  "It- 
is  reversed  on  the  ground  that  this  testimony  that 
the  District  Attorney  asked  the  Commissioner  to 
take  out  was  not  taken  out." 
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A  man  sitting  there  who  knew  anything  about 
trials  would  know  that  that  was  not  germane  to 
the  subject  and  that  it  might  just  as  well  go  out 
of  the  record.  If  that  had  been  done,  the  man  would 
have  been  out  for  good,  and  he  ought  to  have  been 
out. 

Mr.  McAneny :  If  you  had  a  trained  man  as  Trial 
Commissioner  who  instinctively  understood  how  to 
handle  those  cases  and  left  the  right  of  appeal, 
would  not  that  minimize  the  evil  of  appeals  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  cases  that  go  up? 

Mr.  Ommen :    No. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Would  not  the  mere  fact  that  you 
left  the  right  of  an  appeal,  even  though  it  be  a  re- 
stricted appeal  limited  to  one  Court,  the  judgment 
of  which  should  be  a  finality,  afford  a  degree  of  pro- 
tection that  the  men  on  the  force  require  and  that 
they  are  entitled  to? 

Mr.  Ommen :  You  mean  that  if  they  were  dis- 
missed there  would  not  be  so  many  appeals  if  you 
had  a  good  Trial  Commissioner? 

Mr.  McAneny :  In  the  first  place,  there  would  be 
very  few  reinstatements. 

Mr.  Ommen :  Let  me  tell  you  why  it  would  not 
do.  Up  in  police  headquarters  and  around  this 
town  there  are  about  nine  million  lawyers,  and  every 
time  a  cop  gets  broke,  they  go  to  him  and  say,  "Let 
me  try  to  get  you  back,  and,  if  I  get  you  back,  then 
a  thousand  for  me,  but  if  I  lose  I  don't  get  any- 
thing." And  the  cop  will  say,  "Well,  go  ahead." 
And  they  would  try  just  as  much — 

Mr.  McAneny :  Yes,  but  would  not  a  pretty  con- 
tinuous record  of  sustained  judgments  discourage 
that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Ommen :  If  they  carry  them  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  But  the  Appellate  Division  in  this  town 
has  a  wild  idea  that  no  matter  what  a  cop  does, 
this  pension  business  seems  to  give  him  property 
rights  to  his  job. 

Mr.  McAneny:     Suppose  you  put  in  a  provision 
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that  when  a  man  is  dismissed  he  shall  he  paid  hack 
the  actual  deductions  from  his  salary? 

Mr.  Baldwin  (to  Mr.  Erhardt)  :  What  legisla- 
tion do  you  think  it  would  be  proper  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  devise? 

Mr.  Erhardt :     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ommen :  The  Commissioner  of  Police  has 
the  right  to  issue  his  own  warrant. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Is  not  that  quite  sufficient  for 
any  purpose  he  may  have? 

Mr.  Ommen :  I  put  it  up  to  McAdoo  five  times. 
I  said,  "Why  do  you  come  over  to  Jefferson  Market 
and  ask  me  to  issue  warrants  against  houses  when 
you  don't  have  any  evidence?"  I  said,  "Why  don't 
you  get  a  couple  of  your  cops  to  make  an  affidavit 
and  come  here  and  smash  in  your  warrant?"  He 
says,  "I  am  afraid  to  start  it;  I  would  never  want 
to  start  any  such  thing."  Tom  Byrnes  did  it  when 
he  was  Chief  of  Police. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Has  he  not  the  same  power  that 
Mr.  Jerome  lias  to  compel  attendance? 

Mr.  Ommen :  He  can  issue  a  warrant  and  that 
will  give  a  cop  the  right  to  go  into  a  place.  You 
take  the  way  they  run  pool  rooms.  To  get  evidence 
against  a  pool  room  in  this  town  is  ahout  as  hard 
as  almost  anything  can  he.  They  work  under  a  new 
game.  You  go  into  a  pool  room,  and  they  have  an 
unseen  force  which  lowers  a  hoard  hefore  you.  On 
that  hoard  it  says,  "New  Orleans,  Oscawanna  Isl- 
and, 5  to  6,  City  Cluh  7  to  2,"  and  things  of  that 
kind.  Nobody  is  seen  writing  anything,  and  no- 
body takes  any  charge.  Over  in  the  corner  where 
they  take  in  the  money  there  is  a  little  box  and 
there  is  a  great  big  scoop  that  comes  out  like  this 
(indicating),  and  there  is  a  little  slide.  Each  fel- 
low has  a  number.  He  writes  on  a  slip,  "La  Loo, 
5  to  2,  196."  He  puts  his  five  dollars  on  the  slide. 
He  does  not  know  whether  it  goes  out  a  six-story 
window  or  where  it  goes.  You  take  a  case  in  which 
a  cop  is  sent  in  to  get  evidence  like  that.  Who  is 
he  to  arrest?    He  does  not  see  anything  but  just  a 


cord  coming  down.  Somebody  unseen  runs  down 
these  cords.  Nobody  knows  where  they  come  from, 
and  when  they  arc  pulled  up,  they  disappear.  That 
testimony  came  out  before  me.  You  do  not  know 
who  is  back  of  the  screen.  In  that  case  they  had 
a  marked  five-dollar  bill,  and  they  put  it  in  there, 
and,  of  course,  they  pushed  around  and  smashed 
everything  and  went  in  there,  but  they  could  not 
find  the  marked  five-dollar  bill.  I  suppose  some- 
body sits  back  there  with  a  magnifying  glass  and 
looks  at  everything  that  comes  in,  and  there  is  no 
show  to  catch  them.  When  the  cops  go  to  most 
of  these  pool  rooms,  they  have  to  break  in  three  big 
doors.  On  the  inside  they  have  a  great  big  range, 
and  by  the  time  the  cops  get  in,  everything  in  the 
place  is  burned  up.  They  pull  all  the  cards  from 
the  wall,  and  put  everything  in  the  range,  and  when 
the  policemen  find  them  they  are  having  a  meet- 
ing of  "The  Carpenters'  Union,"  or  something  of 
that  kind,  and  as  the  cops  come  in  somebody  gets 
up  and  says,  "Mr.  Chairman,  who  is  this  coming 
in  here?"  You  know  that  these  cops  do  not  know 
how  to  get  evidence.  I  said  to  Greene,  "Why  do  not 
you  get  out  some  little  cards  containing  Sections 
344  and  322  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  the  other  sec- 
tions with  reference  to  gambling  houses  and  dis- 
orderly houses  and  violations  of  the  excise  law,  and 
give  them  to  these  cops,  and  make  them  read  them 
up,  so  that  they  will  know  the  law  and  tell  them 
what  the  latest  decisions  are. 

Under  Section  31-G  of  the  Excise  Law,  the  open- 
door  violation,  a  cop  goes  in  the  back  room  and  sees 
four  fellows  sitting  there  playing  pinochle,  and  the 
boss  is  sitting  around  or  standing  around.  They 
say,  "You  are  under  arrest,"  and  they  grab  them. 
They  come  before  me  and  I  say,  "Was  the  door  be- 
tween the  rear  room  and  the  bar-room  open?"  "Well, 
I  don't  know;  I  never  tried  it."  Well,  now,  the  law 
specifically  says  that  the  door  shall  be  open  or  un- 
locked between  the  rear  room  and  the  bar-room. 
That  cop  simply  goes  in  there  and  sees  four  men  sit- 
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ting  there,  and  he  says,  "This  place  is  open,"  and 
he  grabs  him,  and  there  is  no  evidence. 

It  is  just  the  same  in  these  disorderly  house  cases. 
They  go  in  there  and  they  do  not  get  evidence.  In 
lots  of  disorderly  houses  in  this  town  the  madanie 
who  runs  the  house  is  in  Europe  or  she  is  living 
on  the  next  block  or  something  of  that  kind.  A 
"Greaser,"  an  Italian,  runs  a  house  in  Hester  Street, 
and  he  sits  on  a  little  box,  and  they  have  the  girls 
there  to  go  to  work  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  they  work  until  half-past  twelve  and  go  off  to 
lunch,  and  come  back  at  half-past  one,  and  stay 
there  until  six  o'clock,  and  the3r  just  sit  there  for 
company.  There  is  a  watchman  in  the  hall,  and 
when  you  go  in  he  looks  at  you  and  says,  "Do  you 
want  to  see  the  girls?"  "Yes."  You  go  upstairs 
and  pick  one  of  them  out,  and  you  pay  the  watch- 
man in  the  hall,  and  he  gives  the  girl  a  check,  and 
she  cashes  it  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Now,  there  was  that  house  at  73  Elizabeth  Street 
that  Caparelli  ran.  I  said  to  Marten,  "You  get 
those  houses,  Marten.  Now,  I  am  going  to  find  out 
why  you  are  not  going  to  get  them."  Well,  they  got 
all  these  lighthouses  in  that  district  there.  I  sent 
all  these  lighthouses  up  for  six  months.  These  fel- 
lows would  say,  "Do  you  want  to  see  the  girls? 
Come  upstairs.  Fifty  cents."  They  are  willing  to 
stand  outside  and  stop  every  man  that  comes  along. 
Well,  when  we  send  them  up  they  go  and  appeal  to 
the  General  Sessions.  The  General  Sessions  grant 
the  appeal,  fixes  the  bond  at  five  or  six  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  result  is  that  these  fellows  immediately 
light  out. 

Now,  there  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  amended — 
that  the  General  Sessions  has  the  right,  on  the  mere 
fact  of  an  appeal  being  made,  to  allow  the  men  to 
go  out  on  bail.  No  man  can  get  out  in  that  way 
if  he  is  convicted  of  a  felony,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  get  out  that  way  if  he  is  convicted 
of  a  misdemeanor,  under  those  circumstances,  but 
he  does. 
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Mr.  Seligman  :  Do  you  think  if  yon  amended  the 
law  that  the  effect  would  be  to  terrorize  and 
frighten  the  people  there  into  stopping  these  things'/ 

Mr.  Ommen:  I  think  you  have  to  throw  the  fear 
of  God  into  the  average  cop  in  New  York.  Other- 
wise, you  cannot  do  anything.  Tin1  average  cop  in 
New  York  to-day  needs  it.  You  go  up  to  a  cop  and 
you  say  to  him,  "Will  you  tell  me  where4  Prince 
Street  is?"  "What  the  h — 1  do  I  know?  Go  away 
from  me."  You  say  to  him,  "What  is  your  num- 
ber?" and  he  locks  you  up.  That  thing  happens 
lots  of  times.  All  you  have  to  do  to  get  locked  up 
in  New  York — you  do  not  have  to  break  plate  glass 
windows — just  go  to  a  cop  and  say,  "What  is  your 
number?"  He  locks  you  up  and  he  takes  you  before 
a  Magistrate  and  he  says,  "This  man  called  me  so 
and  so,  and  he  tore  my  uniform  and  I  had  a  terrible 
time  with  him."  That  is  the  situation.  The  aver 
age  man  is  afraid  of  the  cop  in  New  York,  and  the 
only  thing  you  can  do  with  them  is  to  beat  them 
down.  Fourteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  eight 
hours  a  day,  political  leaders  back  of  them,  a  great 
power  in  the  neighborhood,  a  right  to  pull  that 
house  or  leave  it  alone — why,  you  cannot  get  awaj 
with  it.  Unless  you  throw  a  scare  into  them  you 
cannot  do  anything  with  them.  This  idea  of  shift- 
ing them  from  here  up  to  Y'onkers  or  up  to  the 
Bronx  and  then  out  to  Gowanus — that  does  not 
make  any  difference.  You  ought  to  have  them  feel 
that  they  will  lose  their  jobs  if  they  do  not  do  their 
duty,  and  that  if  they  want  to  do  their  duty  they 
will  get  a  chance  to  go  ahead,  the  same  as  a  fellow 
in  Clamin-s  will. 

Mr.  McAneny :  As  to  the  kind  of  evidence  that  is 
required  to  sustain  a  conviction  now  either  before 
a  Magistrate  or  in  a  higher  Court,  is  there  any  de- 
fect in  the  law  in  that  respect?  I  mean  is  it  un- 
reasonably difficult  to  get  that  kind  of  evidence — 
unreasonably,  I  say? 

Mr.  Ommen :  Well,  my  experience,  in  my  short 
time,  is  simply  that  the  Trial  Courts  do  not  enforce 
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penalties  that  they  ought  to  enforce.  I  am  not  a 
man  who  believes  in  harsh,  bitter  penalties.  I  would 
not  say  that  the  proprietor  of  a  disorderly  house 
should  be  given  six  months  or  a  year.  But  you  take 
the  average  proprietor  of  a  disorderly  house— if 
there  is  anything  that  bothers  her,  it  is  a  stay  in 
jail— that  is  the  only  thing  that  she  fears.  Now, 
if  she  is  arrested  up  in  the  Tenderloin,  Marcus  or 
Nelson  bail  her  out  and  they  get  fifty  dollars,  or 
they  get  one  hundred  dollars  for  it.  She  conies 
down  to  the  Special  Sessions  and  they  fine  her  fifty 
dollars.  She  does  not  have  much  trouble — there  is 
not  any  inconvenience  about  it,  except  that  she  has 
to  pay  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

I  tli ink  that  what  your  Committee  could  do  in 
die  way  of  recommendations  would  be  to  recom- 
mend that  if  a  woman  is  convicted  of  keeping  a  dis- 
orderly house  she  should  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty 
dollars  for  the  first  offence;  for  the  second  offence 
she  should  get  not  less  than  ten  days  in  jail,  and 
for  the  third  offence  not  less  than  thirty  days  and 
one  hundred  dollars  fine.  But  you  sit  down  in  Spe- 
cial  Sessions  and  you  see  a  woman  arraigned  in 
three  cases.  She  says,  "I  plead  guilty  to  all  three  of 
them."  Well,  they  suspend  sentence  on  two  and 
fine  her  fifty  dollars  on  the  other.  She  runs  back 
and  continues  the  disorderly  house. 

The  mere  fact  that  fornication  is  committed  is 
not  a  crime.  Prostitution  per  se,  is  not  a  crime  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  but  in  the  State  of  Maine  you 
can  be  put  a  year  in  State  prison  for  it,  and  up  in 
Canada  I  heard  of  a  case  where  they  gave  a  man 
or  a  woman  found  in  a  disorderly  house  twenty  days 
in  jail  and  fined  him  twenty  dollars. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Mere  presence  in  a  house? 

Mr.  Ommen :  Yes,  a  man  or  a  woman.  Here,  the 
only  one  who  commits  a  crime  is  the  proprietor  and 
the  proprietor  is  sometimes  not  there.  Often  a 
colored  cook  opens  the  door  and  has  the  conversa- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Seligman :  Is  blackmail  being  practiced  con- 
tinuously ? 

Mr.  Onmien :  I  think  there  is  more  blackmail 
among  the  average  cops  now  than  there  ever  was. 

Mr.  McKeen  :  You  think  the  rank  and  tile  are  get- 
ting more? 

Mr.  Onmien :  I  think  the  rank  and  file  are  get- 
ting more.  I  do  not  think  the  captains  are  get- 
ting as  much.     In  the  days  of  in  the 

Fifth  Street  station  there  was  a  million  dollars  in 
it — just  piled  it  in  five  hundred  dollars  a  month. 

Mr.  Erhardt  has  spoken  about  localizing  it.  If 
you  localized  it  the  captain  would  simply  shut  up 
the  houses  that  didn't  pay.  You  cannot  localize  it. 
The  average  person  who  does  not  think  about  it  for 
a  minute  has  an  idea  that  it  is  a  good  thing,  but  you 
can  take  it  as  a  very  safe  proposition  that  once  you 
attempted  to  do  that  there  would  be  a  bully  chance 
for  five  hundred  dollars  a  month  for  any  police  cap- 
tain to  allow  it  to  exist  in  his  precinct. 

Mr.  McAneny :  To  get  in  the  prohibited  territory? 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  do  not  think  that  on  this 
problem  we  ought  to  do  anything? 

Mr.  Ommen :  No,  I  think  that  what  the  police 
ought  to  do  is  to  hound  the  whore  houses  that  have 
creep  joints  where  they  hold  up  men. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Is  the  fault  in  the  law? 

Mr.  Ommen:  No,  the  law  is  there.  Tt  is  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  they  can  be  subjected  to  five  hun- 
dred dollars  fine  and  one  year  in  prison,  but  the 
Special  Sessions  does  not  deal  with  them  that  way. 
The  defendant  pays  his  fifty  dollars  and  goes  back 
and  runs  his  joint — that  is  all. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Suppose  the  police  should  give 
their  attention  more  to  the  creep  joints,  etc.  That 
would  leave  the  others  still  open  to  the  need  of 
protection,  which  the  police  could  sell.  What  do 
you  think  of  Mr.  Jerome's  plan? 

Mr.  Ommen  :  The  nuisance  plan? 

Mr.  McAneny:  I  do  not  maintain  that  it  is  prac- 
ticable, so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  but  sup- 
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pose  it  were  possible  to  repeal  that  section  of  the 
Penal  Code  which  makes  it  a  crime  to  keep  such  a 
house,  and  put  something  in  the  law  of  nuisances 
that  would  cover  it.  That  would  suppress  the  kind 
of  place  you  were  describing. 

Mr.  Ommen :  You  can  do  it  now,  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  McAneny :  At  the  same  time,  if  that  change 
were  made  in  the  law,  it  certainly  would  take  away 
from  the  policemen  the  opportunity  to  blackmail  the 
ordinary  place. 

Mr.  Ommen  :  The  trouble  is,  where  will  you  draw 
the  distinction? 

Mr.  McAneny :  The  actual  existence  of  a  nuisance. 

Mr.  Ommen:  Well,  I  think  probably  that  would 
be  good.  I  have  not  any  objection  to  a  quite  whore 
house  on  a  quiet  street,  for  the  reason  that  you 
cannot  get  away  from  this  social  evil.  Mr.  Jerome 
spoke  to  me  about  it,  but  he  never  really  set  forth 
exactly  what  he  wanted  to  put  in  there.  He  just 
iol<l  me  indefinitely  that  he  thought  of  adding  soibp 
sections  to  the  nuisance  clause. 

Mr.  McAneny  :  That  would  take  away  the  motive. 
There  would  be  no  motive  to  pay  the  police. 

Mr.  Ommen :  You  cannot  put  anything  in  the 
law  that  will  check  the  graft  if  the  cop  wants  to 
take  it,  because  this  town  is  too  big  and  too  cosmo- 
politan and  the  population  is  too  heterogeneous. 

Mr.  Seligman :  If  you  will  take  away  the  op- 
portunity— ■ 

Mr.  Ommen :  You  never  can  take  it  away.  Sup- 
pose you  change  it  to  a  nuisance.  If  they  did  not 
want  to  enforce  it  the  captain  could  get  his  five 
hundred  dollars  as  much  under  the  nuisance  law 
as  now. 

Mr.  Seligman :  He  could  not  get  it  from  the  other 
houses. 

Mr.  Ommen :  He  would  get  it  just  as  much  from 
those  houses  as  he  does  now.  There  is  not  anything 
to  stop  it.  The  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  have  a 
serious  police  force  that  has  no  discrimination. 
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question  is  what  legislation  we  can  bring  to  bear  to 
reduce  it. 

Mr.  Onunen  :  The  only  way  you  can  do  is  to  throw 
the  scare  into  the  police. 

Mr.  McAneny:  You  mean  by  that  to  make  your 
system  of  discipline  as  strong  as  it  can  be? 

Mr.   Ommen  :  Absolutely. 

Mr.  McAneny :  In  respect  to  the  powers  given  to 
the  men — you  cannot  go  further  than  that? 

Mr.  Ommen :  No,  you  have  to  make  the  average 
cop  fed  that  he  has  got  to  do  his  duty  as  police 
officer,  and  that  if  he  does  not  do  it  he  will  be 
broken.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  I  think  that  is  a  peculiar  condition. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  have  an  honest  Commis- 
sioner of  Police,  3^et  the  conditions  appear  to  be 
worse  than  ever. 

Mr.  Ommen  :  There  are  not  enough  cops  to  patrol 
under  the  three  platoon  system.  Any  of  us  can 
start  out  now  and  walk  up  and  down  these  two 
blocks  from  now,  six  o'clock,  until  two  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning,  and  by  that  time  we  will  be 
pretty  well  tired  out  and  out  of  breath,  and  we 
will  not  have  much  interest  in  this  world — we  will 
be  frozen.  It  is  too  long.  Eight  hours  is  too  long 
to  ask  a  policeman  to  stand  still  or  walk  up  and 
down  two  or  three  blocks.     He  cannot  do  it, 

Mr.  Baldwin:  They  do  not  do  it,  do  they? 

Mr.  Ommen :  Xo. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Mr.  Greene  said  he  thought  they 
could,  as  they  were  strong  and  able  men. 

Mr.  Ommen :  Now,  there  is  another  thing  that  I 
want  to  speak  of.  You  take  these  Police  Courts  of 
ours.  There  is  not  any  reason  why  we  should  have 
a  lot  of  fellows  around  there  getting  fourteen  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  McAneny:  You  mean  the  details? 

Mr.  Ommen :  Yes.  You  can  just  as  easily  get 
fellows  down  there  and  put  them  in  a  uniform  for 
eight  hundred  dollars  a  year  who  could  do  the  work. 
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There  is  not  anything  to  do  except  to  stand  like  this 
(indicating),  and  every  once  in  awhile  say,  "Shut 
up  there — order — order  in  the  court,"  and  things  of 
that  kind.  You  have  to  have  one  man  or  two  men 
to  serve  warrants,  because  the  law  provides  that 
they  must  be  peace  officers.  But  you  can  take  at- 
tendants and  pay  them  eight  hundred  dollars  a 
year  and  put  them  in  a  uniform  and  save  the  city 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  or  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year. 

Mr.  Seligman :  How  many  men  are  there  in  your 
court? 

Mr.  Ommen :  I  believe  there  are  seven  men,  a 
roundsman  and  a  sergeant. 

Mr.  Seligman:    Do  you  need  those? 

Mr.  Ommen :    Oh,  yes,  you  need  them. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Do  you  need  as  many  officers? 

Mr.  Ommen  :    Oh,  yes,  because — 

Mr.  Seligman.    The  uniform  has  the  effect? 

Mr.  Ommen :  Yes.  But  you  could  get  attend- 
ants who  would  get  half  the  salary  that  you  pay  a 
policeman,  who  would  do  just  as  effective  work. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Then  you  mean  to  dispense  with 
half  the  policemen  and  substitute  attendants? 

Mr.  Ommen :    Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Why  do  you  need  any  police?  You 
would  have  these  eight  hundred-dollar  men.  Would 
not  they  fill  their  function? 

Mr.  Ommen :  They  must  be  peace  officers  to 
serve  warrants. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Why  would  you  not  make  your 
eight  hundred-dollar  men  peace  officers? 

Mr.  Ommen :  If  the  statute  provided  that,  you 
Avould  not  need  the  policemen. 

You  could  get  men  in  there — have  a  civil  service 
examination  and  get  a  thousand  of  them. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Not  have  them  in  the  department 
at  all,  except  as  Court  attendants — no  pension  or 
anything,  except  the  uniform? 

Mr.  Ommen:  Yes;  Court  squad.  There  would 
be  no  trouble  about  it. 
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ACTING     INSPECTOR     STEPHEN     O'BRIEN,     IN 
CHARGE     OF     THE     DETECTIVE     BUREAU. 

Mr.  Seligman :  We  have  asked  you  to  come  up 
and  meet  us  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  views 
and  any  suggestions  you  have  to  offer. 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  You  want  me  to  give  you  my  views 
without  asking  me  questions,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  McAneny:  With  particular  reference  to  the 
present  organization  of  the  detective  force  and  its 
deficiencies  of  organization.  . 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Well,  I  think  the  key  to  the  whole 
solution  of  the  straightening  out  of  the  City  of  New 
York  is  the  Detective  Bureau.  I  feel  that  the  Com- 
missioner, no  matter  who  he  may  be,  cannot  get  the 
city  in  the  condition  it  should  be  in  unless  he  does 
it  through  the  Detective  Bureau. 

I  think  the  detective  service  ought  to  be  under 
one  head.  I  believe  there  ought  to  be  two  branches 
of  the  Police  Department  through  which  men  can 
climb,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  men  who  will 
go  out  on  the  street  in  uniform  and  protect  your 
property,  and  who  are  ever  ready  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice to  go  into  any  danger,  and  if  necessary,  to  give 
up  their  lives  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and 
yet,  if  you  would  take  those  men  in,  and  take  their 
uniforms  off,  they  would  not  be  of  any  use  what- 
ever as  detectives.  They  would  make  good  rounds- 
men or  sergeants,  and  would  climb  through  the 
uniformed  service,  but  they  would  not  be  of  any 
use  whatever  as  detectives.  Just  the  minute  I 
would  bring  such  a  man  as  that  into  my  office  and 
say,  "There  was  a  safe  broken  open  last  night  and 
somebody  got  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  property  out  of  it — nobody  was  seen  going 
in  there  or  coming  out.  I  want  you  to  find  out  about 
it,"  he  would  say,  "Please  let  me  put  on  my  uniform 
and  mo  back  on  the  sidewalks." 
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.  We  must  get  men  in  the  detective  service  from 
the  sidewalk.  A  man  at  the  head  of  the  detective 
service  has  got  to  keep  watch  for  men  all  through 
the  department.  They  are  the  tools  with  which  he 
does  his  work.  The  detective  service,  I  feel,  should 
l)e  one — that  is,  there  should  be  a  bureau  at  head- 
quarters that  would  not  only  look  after  the  work 
all  over  the  world,  wherever  it  led  them  from  the 
Central  Office,  but  also  extend  into  every  precinct  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  To  every  inspector  there 
should  be  several  Central  Office  detectives. 

The  great  trouble  that  I  have  noticed  in  the  past 
as  the  head  of  the  Detective  Bureau  and  as  a  sub- 
ordinate, lias  been  that  if  a  serious  crime  has  been 
committed,  and  you  go  into  a  precinct  to  work  it 
up  with  a  Central  Office  detective,  you  find  detec- 
tives there  appointed  by  the  captain,  or  through 
his  favor.  They  try  to  conceal  something  that  is 
useful  to  the  public.  They  do  not  Avant  the  Central 
Office  men  to  get  the  glory  of  the  arrest,  as  it  were, 
and  between  the  Central  Office  men  working  in  the 
dark  and  the  other  man  trying  to  get  it  his  way,  it 
is  lost  to  the  public,  whereas,  if  there  was  harmony 
of  action,  the  public  would  win.  Besides,  if  im- 
proper tilings  were  going  on  in  a  precinct,  from 
which  a  revenue  might  be  derived  by  a  corrupt  com- 
manding officer,  lie  could  not  deliver  the  goods  if 
the  head  of  the  Detective  Bureau  were  supplying  all 
the  detectives,  because  the  people  who  want  to  be 
protected  want  to  feel  that  if  some  one  says,  "Open 
up,"  no  one  else  can  come  in  there  and  knock  out 
that  combination.  Under  my  plan,  if  a  case  arose 
which  required  the  whole  force  of  the  Detective 
Bureau  in  any  one  place  at  any  time,  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  could  send  them  into  any  part  of  the  city. 

Mr.  McAneny:  The  present  organization  is  vir- 
tually a  double  one.  There  is  a  Central  Bureau  with 
its  force  of  detective  sergeants,  so-called? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.   Seligman:  How  many  are  there? 
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Mr.  O'Brien :  Three  hundred  and  some  odd,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  McAneny :  They  have  at  present  the  rank  of 
detective  sergeants? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Outside,  in  the  precinct  work, 
there  are  the  wardmen  or  the  precinct  detectives? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  There  the  captain  has  his  own  men. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Your  point  is  that  that  work 
should  really  be  done  by  those  men,  and  that  those 
men  should  be  attached  to  the  Central  Bureau? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Yes,  I  believe  that  the  head  of  the 
Detective  Bureau  should  furnish  the  men  in  the 
d liferent  precincts. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Let  the  captain  make  requisition 
upon  you  for  a  certain  number  of  men  for  a  particu- 
lar job? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  I  would  not.  I  would  furnish  him 
with  whoever  I  thought  was  the  best  man. 

Mr.  McAneny:  I  mean,  a  certain  number. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Yes.  There  ought  to  be  an  incen- 
tive for  every  man  that  starts — as  I  said  there  ought 
t'>  be  two  branches  through  which  men  could  climb, 
one  the  uniformed  department  and  the  other  the 
detective  department.  Of  late  years,  the  trouble  in 
our  business  is  that  there  has  been  jealousy  between 
the  men  who  climb  through  the  uniformed  service, 
and  the  detectives,  who  I  believe  are  the  brightest 
and  smartest  men,  after  all. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Jealousy  between  the  two? 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  Yes.  When  the  position  of  detective 
sergeant  was  first  established  through  Inspector 
Byrnes,  there  was  no  out-let  after  that.  I  myself 
had  to  be  reduced  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the  position 
of  patrolman  in  order  that  I  might  be  made  a  cap- 
tain of  Police  and  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  Detec- 
tive Bureau.  There  was  no  way  of  climbing  higher. 
I  might  have  a  record  from  here  to  Broadway,  my 
Tiame  might  be  on  the  roll  of  honor  for  saving  life, 
and  I  would  have  no  chance  to  be  promoted,  while  a 
sergeant  of  police  who  had  done  nothing  whatever 
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could  be  promoted.  The  sergeant  of  police  knows 
the  very  moment  it  comes  to  a  show  down  and  he 
is  asked,  "What  have  you  done  to  be  promoted," 
he  can  say  nothing,  while  the  detective  sergeant 
can  show  great  performances  and  will  always  be 
in  the  front.  So  they  banded  themselves  together 
and  they  got  an  organization  to  knock  out  the  de- 
tective sergeants. 

Mr.  Seligman:  What  organization? 

Mr.  O'Brien:  The  Sergeants'  Association.  They 
do  not  want  detective  sergeants  to  be  made  captains 
of  police.  But  during  Byrnes'  time,  the  great  in- 
centive for  men  who  went  in  as  subordinates  was 
to  try  to  go  from  the  patrolmen's  salary  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars  to  the  two  thousand  dollar  position 
of  detective  sergeant,  and  I  must  say,  to  Byrnes' 
credit^  that  while  I  was  there  with  him  as  a  subor- 
dinate I  never  knew  of  a  man  to  get  there  unless 
he  worked.  He  knew  also  that  as  long  as  he  did 
his  work  properly  and  did  nothing  wrong  that  he 
would  not  be  reduced,  but  he  could  be  reduced.  The 
men  who  were  detective  sergeants  and  the  others 
on  the  outside  who  wanted  to  keep  their  places  did 
not  want  to  be  subject  to  reduction — it  might  be  a 
matter  of  politics — and  they  got  together  and  had 
the  place  made  permanent,  which  was  the  worst 
tiling,  not  for  the  men  themselves,  but  for  the  pub- 
lic, because  the  very  moment  it  became  a  permanent 
position,  it  had  some  commercial  value,  and  men 
were  willing  to  pay  two  or  three  thousand  dollars 
to  be  made  detective  sergeants. 

Mr.  McAneny:  That  is  the  status  to-day? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Yes,  and  that  is  what  we  want  to 
change. 

Mr.  McAneny :  The  question  of  organization,  com- 
ing first,  brings  that  up. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Of  course,  you  want  me  to  tell  how 
I  would  bring  about  a  change  so  that  the  men 
could  climb  through  the  detective  branch.  I  believe 
that  as  long  as  we  must  select  men  from  among  the 
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patrolmen,  that  I  should  look  around  for  the  men 
I  want. 

Mr.  McAneny:  You  think,  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
that  it  is  better  to  select  them  from  the  uniformed 
f oree ? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  No,  I  believe  there  ought  to  be  an 
inlet  in  the  department. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Do  you  believe  in  having  both 
methods  of  entrance? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  we  ought  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  select  bright,  smart  men  from 
among  the  patrolmen  and  that  there  ought  also 
to  be  an  inlet  for  men  who  would  not  come  in  in 
that  way. 

I  believe  in  having  grades.  A  man  who  is  in 
the  detective  service  and  who  wants  to  do  his 
work  honestly  has  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  out 
of  his  own  pocket.  If  ten  men  were  sent  out  to 
discover  the  perpetrator  of  an  important  crime, 
each  of  them  would  probably  go  to  work  through 
ten  different  criminal  channels,  and  they  would 
all  have  to  spend  money  out  of  their  pockets.  When 
a  man  wins  he  puts  in  a  bill,  but  nobody  knows 
what  the  other  men  spend. 

There  is  not  a  dollar  in  headquarters  to  be  spent 
in  that  way.  If  I  arrested  a  man  to-morrow  in 
California  or  in  South  America,  I  would  have  to  go 
somewhere  to  find  the  money  to  bring  the  prisoner 
back  here  to  the  City  of  New  York.  Perhaps  I 
would  have  to  go  to  you,  if  you  were  the  person 
who  was  robbed,  and  ask  you  if  you  would  not 
advance  the  money  to  me. 

Mr.  McAneny :  There  is  no  available  appropria- 
tion for  that? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  No,  you  can  put  in  your  bill  and 
get  it  afterwards.  I  offered  to  give  a  bond  for 
150,000  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  there,  if  I  could 
get  some  money.  If  I  am  employed  downtown  in  a 
business  house  and  my  employer  wants  to  send  me 
to  California,  he  puts  his  hand  in  the  drawer  and 
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says,  "Here  is  a  cheek  for  one  thousand  dollars," 
but  not  so  in  the  Police  Department. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
method  that  Mr.  Jerome's  men  have  of  spending 
their  money  and  putting  in  the  bills  does  not  exist 
in  the  department? 

Mr.  O'Brien:  Yes. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Do  they  not  put  the  bills  in  after- 
ward? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Yes. 

Mr.  Seligman:  It  is  paid  then? 

Mr.  O'Brien:  Yes. 

Mr.  McAneny :  I  misunderstood  that. 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  It  is  paid,  yes.  The  man  who  wins 
and  makes  the  arrest  has  his  bill  paid. 

Mr.  Osborn :  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  this  way : 
Suppose  ten  men  go  out  on  a  job  and  spend  money. 
One  of  them  wins  and  he  is  repaid,  but  the  other 
nine  are  not? 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  They  are  not. 

Mr.  Osborn :  They  do  not  manage  to  get  any 
pay? 

Mr.  Seligman:  They  put  in  their  bills? 

Mr.  O'Brien:  No,  sir;  they  do  not.  Suppose  a 
mysterious  murder  is  committed  in  this  city,  and 
you  call  on  the  Police  Department  to  clear  it  up. 
There  are  lots  of  ways,  all  kinds  of  ways  of  spend- 
ing money  here  and  there,  visiting  saloons  to  try 
and  solve  the  mystery  for  the  glory  of  it.  A  man 
spends  his  own  money,  and  no  one  knows  it  but 
himself. 

Mr.  Seligman :  If  he  should  put  in  a  bill  for  it, 
would  you  pay  it? 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  They  never  have  put  them  in.  They 
put  in  their  bills  for  "Expenses  incurred  in  the  ar- 
rest and  conviction,"  or  "the  arrest  of  so  and  so." 

Mr.  McKeen :  He  may  get  a  reward  or  he  may 
get  a  share  in  the  reward  in  some  cases? 

Mr.  O'Brien  :    He  might  not. 

Mr.  McKeen:  I  mean  the  man  who  was  success- 
ful. 
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Mr.  O'Brien :    Yes,  he  gets  everything. 

Mr.  McKeen :  That  is  where  the  money  comes 
back. 

Mr.  O'Brien:    He  puts  in  his  bill. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Sometimes  where  a  reward  is  of- 
fered, the  successful  detective  gets  the  reward. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  lie  gets  that  less  a  percentage. 
That  goes  to  the  man  who  wins. 

Mr.  McKeen :  That  is  one  of  the  incentives  to 
spend  money  in  attempting  to  detect  crime.  If  you 
are  successful  you  have  your  disbursements  paid  by 
the  city  and  you  get  the  reward. 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  I  would  say  that  in  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  most  important  cases  there  are  no  rewards. 
Rewards  are  very  seldom  paid. 

Mr.  McAneny:  The  only  remedy  is  to  allow  a 
man  a  salary  that  will  be  fair  enough  to  cover  it. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  I  believe  there  ought  to  be  two 
or  three  grades.  The  man  in  the  lowest  grade  should 
get  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  that  is  one  hun- 
dred dollars  more  than  a  patrolman's  salary  of  four- 
teen hundred  dollars.  The  next  grade  should  be  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  the  same  as  they  have  at 
the  present  time,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  higher 
grade  at  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  the 
best  detective  talent  we  have. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Would  you  have  each  one  of 
those  grades  correspond  to  some  grade  in  the  uni- 
formed force? 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  No,  there  ought  to  be  a  lesser  num- 
ber. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Would  you  have  them  inter- 
changeable, so  that  if  a  man  went  up  one  grade 
in  the  detective  force  he  might  be  transferable  to 
the  other  force? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  After  five  years'  service  in  the 
higher  grade  I  would  make  him  eligible  for  captain 
of  police.  I  believe  a  man  in  that  class  is  com- 
petent to  run  not  only  a  precinct,  but  a  district. 

Mr.  McAneny:    There  is  nothing  beyond  that  in 
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the  detective  bureau  itself  except  the  one  position 
of  Chief  of  Detectives. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  There  ought  to  be  also  a  Deputy 
Chief  of  Detectives  and  a  Chief  of  Detectives.  Every 
bureau  should  have  a  Deputy  Chief  of  Detectives, 
and  should  have  the  same  facilities  as  the  bureau 
in  Manhattan.  If  a  man  living  in  the  Borough  of 
the  Bronx  is  robbed,  and  they  want  to  discover  who 
the  robber  is,  they  have  to  travel  to  Mulberry  Street 
to  get  a  look  at  the  gallery  and  to  get  the  talent 
to  do  their  work.  There  ought  to  be  the  same  serv- 
ice in  all  boroughs. 

Mr.  McAneny :  How  would  you  arrange  advance- 
ment from  grade  to  grade? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  According  to  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  recovery  of  stolen  property,  etc. 

Mr.  McAneny :  A  continuous  and  permanent  rec- 
ord of  his  work? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  It  is  the  only  way  to  advance  him 
from  one  grade  to  the  other  for  good  work,  and  if 
he  does  wrong  to  put  him  back. 

Mr.  McAneny:  To  whom  would  you  give  the 
power  to  promote? 

Mr.  O'Brien:  The  Commissioner  ought  to  pro- 
mote on  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  Detec- 
tives, handing  to  him  the  performances  of  the  men. 
Under  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  work 
and  to  provide  an  incentive,  I  said  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  "There  are  three  men  standing  on  the 
floor — I  do  not  know  who  they  are  going  to  be" — 
I  had  a  number  of  patrolmen  that  I  brought  in 
there  as  green  men  to  make  detectives  out  of — "the 
man  who,  at  the  expiration  of  six  months,  recovers 
the  most  stolen  property  I  will  make  a  detective 
sergeant ;  the  man  who  secures  the  most  convictions 
I  will  make  him  a  detective  sergeant" — 

Mr.  McAneny:  In  that  sense  it  was  a  running 
competitive  examination? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Yes — "the  man  who  at  the  expira- 
tion of  six  months  makes  the  largest  number  of  ar- 
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rests  of  important  criminals,  I  will  promote  him  to 
be  a  detective  sergeant." 

Mr.  McAneny :  Would  you  have  that  a  matter  of 
rule  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  favoritism? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Certainly,  because  then  a  man 
would  not  need  a  friend  on  earth — it  would  be  the 
work.  What  was  the  consequence?  They  stayed 
out  at  night,  knowing  that  if  they  did  the  work  it 
was  a  sure  thing  they  would  get  the  prize. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Would  you  have  those  men  re- 
moved ? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Yes. 

Mr.  McAneny:  After  trial  or  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Commissioner? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Well,  I  think  the  head  of  the  detec- 
tive service  if  he  noticed  negligence  or  carelessness 
— sometimes  the  best  man  you  would  have  would  get 
a  little  bit  off  and  would  get  intoxicated,  or  would 
do  a  little  bit  of  bad  work  and  you  might  reduce 
him  a  grade  and  then  bring  him  back  afterwards  if 
you  thought  he  had  repented.  Sometimes  the  best 
man  goes  wrong.  If  he  was  dishonest  you  could 
put  him  on  the  sidewalk  and  keep  him  there.  There 
ought  to  be  that  chance  of  going  up  or  going  down. 
1  would  call  them  all  Central  Office  detectives  of 
such  a  grade — third  grade,  second  grade  or  first 
grade.  Then  I  would  have  a  Deputy  Chief  of  De- 
tectives, a  Chief  of  Detectives  and  from  there  to 
Chief  of  Police. 

Mr.  McAneny :  How  would  you  bring  your  pres- 
ent precinct  detectives  into  that  system? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Thev  would  all  be  Central  Office  de- 
tectives, assigned  from  the  Central  Office  to  each 
precinct. 

Mr.*  McAneny:  Increase  the  present  number  to 
the  number  necessary  to  cover  their  service? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  There  are  men  who  do  minor  work 
in  precincts  who  would  not  be  Central  Office  men. 
A  captain  of  police  might  have  a  complaint  about 
a  disorderly  dive  or  of  prostitutes  on  the  street. 
Men  have  to  go  out  and  do  that  work.     No  man 
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should  be  allowed  to  do  that,  except  the  men  I  speak 
of,  who  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  good  con- 
dition of  the  precinct.  I  should  consider  they  were 
the  proper  people.  They  could  not  be  used  as  col- 
lectors, and  picked  out  on  the  pretense  of  having 
them  look  for  this,  that  and  the  other  thing.  If 
the  Chief  of  Detectives  is  straight,  no  matter  how 
crooked  a  captain  is  he  cannot  deliver  the  goods  over 
his  head.  I  told  General  Greene,  I  told  the  Com- 
missioners before  him,  and  I  have  told  this  Commis- 
sioner, and  I  believe  it,  from  my  practical  experi- 
ence as  a  policeman,  that  no  man  can  ever*  straighten 
out  this  town  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Except  run  the  detective  business 
from  headquarters  entirely? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beligman :  By  whom  are  the  detectives  se- 
lected— by  the  Commissioner? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  When  I  was  in  the  Detective  Bu- 
reau before  a  man  had  to  earn  his  position.  At 
that  time,  you  could  be  put  back  on  the  street.  Af- 
terwards they  got  a  bill  passed  in  the  Legislature 
making  the  position  permanent.  Then  men  who 
did  not  know  a  thief  from  a  bunch  of  beets  got  in 
there  and  they  are  now  detective  sergeants. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  They  cannot  be  removed  except  for 
malfeasance? 

Mr.  O'Bfrien :  No,  sir;  and  there  is  no  man  in  the 
w  orld  who  can  pretend  to  be  doing  more  work  than 
the  detective  sergeant,  and  still  be  doing  nothing. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Cannot  you  dismiss  him? 

Mr.  O'Brien:  How  can  I  dismiss  him? 

Mr.  Seligman  :  For  misconduct. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  He  can  draw  his  salary  and  go 
around  everywhere  but  not  do  anything.  Yon  can- 
not get  a  man  to  do  detective  work  who  never  did  it. 
If  you  want  a  man  to  be  superintendent  of  a  shoe 
factory,  you  would  not  select  him  unless  he  knew 
a  shoe  from  the  toe  to  the  heel.  In  the  City  of  New 
York  to-day  there  are  a  lot  of  men,  detective  ser- 
geants, who  never  did  any  work. 
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Mr.  McAneny:  How  many  are  on  detail  at  the 
present  time,  and  not  assigned  to  detective  work? 
How  many  are  employed  in  other  work? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  They  are  all  assigned  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  McAneny  :  Not  exclusively  in  detective  work? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Some  are  in  precincts  and  are  kept 
in  uniform  patroling,  the  same  as  a  sergeant,  from 
four  to  twelve,  or  from  midnight  to  eight  o'clock. 
The  Commissioner  had  to  give  them  something  to 
do,  there  were  so  many  of  them,  and  he  put  them  at 
that  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  have  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  men? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  There  are  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  or   one  hundred  and   thirty   with   me. 

Mr.  Seligman:  How  many,  in  your  opinion,  are 
efficient— half? 

Mr.  O'Brien:  Oh,  I  should  think  so.  I  think 
when  I  left  there  there  were  sixty,  and  I  had 
promoted  sixty  myself.  They  only  allowed  forty 
when  Byrnes  was  there  and  we  had  it  increased  to 
sixty,  and  when  I  left  I  filled  them  up  with  the  men 
who  had  earned  their  promotion. 

Mr.   Seligman:  After  that  they  filled  it  up? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  With  all  kinds  of  people.  I  do  not 
know  them.  I  have  to  work  with  them,  but  I  do 
not  think  they  have  earned  their  positions.  I  believe 
that  when  a  man  comes  into  our  department  as  a 
patrolman  or  as  a  detective,  his  promotion  should 
depend  on  his  performances.  There  is  a  man  who 
is  a  drone— nothing  but  a  dissolute  loafer.  He 
climbs.  The  honest,  efficient  man  who  has  no 
influence — no  one  cares  anything  about  him — once 
in  a  while  you  hear  of  him  getting  on  the  roll  of 
honor,  but  he  walks  the  street  for  years. 

Mr.  McKeen :  You  would  have  an  inlet  besides 
the  uniformed  force? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Yes,  I  have  met  men  in  my  career 
only  that  high  (indicating)  with  humps  on  their 
backs  who  would  do  better  detective  dutv  than  I. 
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.   Mr.  Seliginan :  With  or  without  civil  service? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  I  would  allow  a  man  like  that  to 
come  in  on  probation  for  two  years  and  then  give 
him  the  lowest  grade. 

Mr.  McAneny :  You  do  not  mean  probation  with- 
out pay? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  No,  I  do  not  know  any  man  who 
will  work  for  nothing. 

Mr.  McKeen :  What  proportion  would  you  want 
to  come  in  in  that  way? 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  Not  many. 

Mr.  McKeen:  Simply  a  part? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  A  part.  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
an  inlet.  Suppose  a  detective  was  looking  for  you 
and  you  would  know  it.  You  would  suppose  that 
the  man  looking  for  you  would  not  be  less  than  five 
feet  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  If  he  was 
about  five  feet  three  you  would  not  know  that  fellow 
was  a  detective.  Women  could  be  brought  into  our 
business  and  used  to  advantage.  I  say  a  lame  man 
could  be  used.  He  might  never  have  to  appear  in 
court,  but  lie  could  go  to  a  place  and  find  out  some- 
thing that  I  could  not  find  out.  You  have  often 
heard  it  said  that  they  look  at  a  man's  feet  and 
can  tell  if  he  is  a  policeman. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Most  of  your  detectives  are  men 
you  could  easily  pick  out  as  belonging  to  your 
office? 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  I  believe  I  could  come  pretty  near 
doing  that.  The  great  trouble  that  I  have  noticed 
among  our  detectives  is  that  they  want  everybody 
to  know  that  they  are  detectives.  I  believe  that  a 
man  who  does  detective  work  should  be  the  least 
known  man  in  the  world. 

Mr.  McAneny:  How  about  the  employment  of 
outside  detectives? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  We  hire  the  men. 

Mr.  McAneny:  What  is  the  present  system? 

Mr.  O'Brien :    We  are  allowed  to  hire  the  men. 

Mr.  Seligman  :    How  many? 

Mr.  O'Brien :    Well,  as  many  as  are  required. 
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Mr.  McAneny:  From  what  appropriation  does 
that  money  come? 

Mr.  O'Brien:  We  have  to  put. in  a  bill  ourselves 
as  paying  those  men  whatever  we  paid  them. 

Mr.  McAneny:  There  is  no  permanent  fund — 
simply  a  matter  of  individual  bills?  Is  there  any 
limit  to  be  placed  on  that  sort  of  employment? 

Mr.  O'Brien  :    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Are  you  embarrassed  by  lack  of 
appropriation? 

Mr.  O'Brien:  You  are  embarrassed  in  this  way, 
that  you  have  a  man  working  for  you  and  you  have 
to  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket  and  pay  him  and 
put  in  your  bill  for  it  afterwards. 

Mr.  McAneny:    Are  those  bills  ever  challenged? 

Mr.  O'Brien:  Well,  the  men  have  to  swear  to 
them,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  they  are  pretty  nearly 
right. 

Mr.  McKeen  :  That  is  an  infirmity  all  over  the  city. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  You  are  at  the  mercy  of  your  em- 
ployees in  your  business. 

Mr.  Seligman:  It  really  does  not  hamper  you  in 
your  work? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  It  does.  I  have  had  a  man  come 
to  me  after  tracing  a  man  to  Los  Angeles,  and  after 
having  done  a  good  piece  of  work  and  tell  me  that 
he  had  to  find  the  money  to  go  there  himself  and 
pay  his  hotel  and  other  expenses. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Would  not  it  do  if  you  had  a  per- 
manent fund  for  that  purpose  on  which  you  might 
draw? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Certainly.  I  ought  to  give  a  bond 
to  the  City  of  New  York  for  that  money.  If  a  man 
makes  an  arrest  to-day  in  Los  Angeles,  he  should 
not  be  obliged  to  borrow  the  money.  I  have  known 
my  partner  to  borrow  the  money  to  go  to  England 
to  bring  back  the  Burden  robbers. 

Mr.  McAneny:    Did  Mr.  Roosevelt  favor  it? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Yes,  but  we  could  not  get  any 
monev. 
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Mr.  Baldwin:  ,That  is  entirely  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Mr.  McKeen :  They  make  the  appropriation,  but 
the  Comptroller  will  not  advance  the  money  until 
he  gets  the  vouchers. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  did  that  in  the  Law  Depart- 
ment, when  I  ran  the  Bureau  of  Street  Openings. 
I  had  two  hundred  dollars  or  three  hundred  dollars 
which  I  turned  into  the  cash  drawer  and  left  there. 

Mr.  McKeen  :    You  were  out  that  money? 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  was  oilt  that  money,  but  wThen 
I  left  I  got  it. 

Mr.  O'  Brien  :  A  man  working  for  a  salary  has  to 
look  for  the  money  to  bring  a  prisoner  from  Eng- 
land, and  that  is  a  pretty  hard  game. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Is  there  not  somebody  in  the  de- 
partment who  has,  in  certain  instances,  been  in  the 
habit  of  advancing  money? 

Mr.  O'Brien :    No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKeen :  nave  not  any  of  the  commission- 
ers done  it? 

Mr.  O'Brien :    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Seligman  :    Where  do  you  go  generally? 

Mr.  O'Brien:  If  your  cashier  was  arrested  in 
Australia,  I  would  go  to  you  and  ask  you  to  be  kind 
enough  to  advance  the  money  and  say  that  I  would 
put  in  my  bill  afterwards.  You  might  say  to  me, 
"But  I  am  a  taxpayer  and  I  have  lost  enough 
money,  and  the  Police  Department  ought  to  get  this 
man."  Then  I  would  have  to  go  hunt  the  money. 
In  the  Burden  case,  John  McCauley  and  another 
man  went  to  England,  and  after  they  came  back 
the  Comptroller  cut  off  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars 
from  their  bill,  and  they  lost  that  money.  They  had 
given,  their  notes  for  the  money,  and  they  had  to 
pay  interest  on  the  notes  and  lost  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred dollars  out  of  their  own  pockets  besides,  work- 
ing for  the  public.  Do  you  blame  a  man  when  he 
puts  his  hand  on  some  one's  shoulder,  and  he  says 
to  him,  "This  thing  is  only  two  or  three  hundred 
dollars.    I  will  give  you  a  hundred  to  let  me  go?" 
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Mr.  McAneny:  Do  you  remember  the  grounds  on 
which  he  cut  the  bill? 

Mr.  O'Brien:     No.     Fitch  was  the  Comptroller, 

and  he  is  dead.  In  one  ease  I  brought  a  prisoner 
from  Denver,  Colorado,  who  got  diarrhoea  while 
he  was  with  me,  and  I  had  to  keep  up  all  night.  You 
know  you  have  to  sleep  with  prisoners  and  be  hand- 
cuffed with  them.  You  have  to  ask  the  porter  if  he 
will  not  watch  out  during  the  night.  You  cannot 
do  without  sleep,  and  you  have  to  give  the  porter 
something  for  helping  you  out.  Anything  like  that 
would  be  cut  out  by  Mr.  Fitch.  I  paid  it  out  of 
my  own  pocket,  and  I  should  have  received  it  back. 
It  was  for  the  city. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Sometimes  it  is  rung  in  as  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  O'Brien:  These  men  that  do  detective  work 
ought  to  be  paid  such  a  salary  that  they  could  af- 
ford to  lose  some  of  it,  because  the  public  gets  the 
benefit  of  it.  If  these  men  knew  that  they  would 
be  promoted  if  their  work  warranted  it.  it  would 
be  the  best  thing  for  the  public.  Men  that  I  would 
put  in  precincts  at  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year 
would  break  their  necks  trying  to  clean  things  up, 
so  that  they  would  be  promoted  to  the  two  thousand 
dollar  position  in  the  Central  Office,  and  then  they 
would  be  out  night  and  day  trying  to  get  in  the 
twenty-five  hundred  dollar  class. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Suppose  a  man  should  be  ad- 
vanced from  the  first  to  the  second  grade  and  he 
should  not  pan  out  well? 

Mr.  O'Brien:  You  are  always  in  position  to  put 
him  back. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Nevertheless,  he  has  lost  his  op- 
portunity to  compete  for  the  same  kind  of  advance- 
ment in  the  uniformed  force.  Would  not  you  per- 
mit him  to  be  transferred  to  the  corresponding 
grade  in  the  uniformed  force  without  reduction? 

Mr.  O'Brien:  No,  because  then  Ire  would  be  in- 
terfering with  the  uniformed  force.  That  i<  where 
the  trouble  comes  in. 
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,  Mr.  McAneny :  Does  not  your  plan  for  giving  him 
an  incentive  really  work  both  ways,  and  in  one  way 
against  you?  If  a  man  continues  to  go  up  in  the 
detective  service  and  has  not  the  right  to  transfer 
to  the  uniformed  service,  is  he  not  going  to  be  a  fix- 
ture there  unless  he  goes  back  again? 

Mr.  O'Brien:  No,  because  when  he  gets  to  the 
twenty-five  hundred  dollar  grade  and  is  five  years 
there  he  can  be  made  a  captain  of  police. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Why  should  not  these  men  take 
their  examinations  and  be  promoted  as  though  they 
were  in  the  uniformed  force? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  You  cannot  set  an  examination  for 
a  detective. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  am  not  talking  about  an  exam- 
ination for  a  detective.  They  all  come  originally 
from  the  uniformed  force,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Well- 
Mr.  Baldwin :  Why  should  they  not  be  promoted 
to  roundsman  or  sergeant,  just  the  same  as  if  they 
were  working  under  a  captain  in  some  precinct, 
with  uniforms  on? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  do  that. 
You  have  to  have  a  detective  service  and  you  have 
to  have  a  uniformed  service. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  understand,  but  how  are  they 
promoted  to  the  position  of  sergeant?  They  go  in 
and  take  a  certain  examination? 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  And  them  they  have  certain  effi- 
ciency records  added  to  that. 

Mr.  O'Brien:  I  think  that  ought  to  remain  in 
the  Police  Department,  I  think  that  is  unjust,  and 
I  will  tell  you  how. 

Mr.  Seligman:  What  is  unjust? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  I  want  to  tell  you  something  about 
what  I  think  of  the  inefficiency  of  promotions  of 
policemen  and  firemen,  under  the  Civil  Service.  In 
the  first  place,  a  man  who  goes  into  those  depart- 
ments has  to  pass  the  most  rigid  physical  examina- 
tion before  he  is  acceptable,  and  he  may  not  be  in 
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the  department  one  week,  when  something  happens 
to  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  so  that  he  can- 
not afterwards  pass  a  physical  examination,  which 
rhey  exact  the  very  first  thing  before  they  will  al- 
low him  to  compete  for  a  higher  position.  It  may 
be  an  injury  that  will  not  keep  him  from  doing  his 
work.  He  did  his  work  for  twenty  years,  but  they 
say  to  him  right  away,  after  he  goes  in,  "Take  off 
your  clothes.  You  have  a  varicose  vein  there." 
Maybe  he  has  been  out  on  Broadway  standing  be- 
tween trucks  and  wagons  for  ten  hours  a  day,  pro- 
tecting life  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  apt  to 
lose  his  own  life.  The  examiner  says,  "You  cannot 
go  in."  "Why?"  "Yon  have  a  varicose  vein  in 
your  leg,  or  you  have  something  else  the  matter 
with  you." 

I  do  not  think  that  there  should  be  any  physical 
examination  whatever  after  a  man  is  in  the  de- 
partment. They  will  reject  a  man  when  he  ap- 
plies for  promotion,  but  he  will  go  on  for  twenty 
years  afterwards  doing  the  most  important  work 
of  the  department. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Suppose  the  nature  of  his  in- 
ability is  such  that  he  cannot  do  the  work? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Then  the  Commissioner  has  the 
power  to  put  him  before  the  Board  of  Surgeons  as 
unfit  for  work  and  then  to  put  him  out, 

Mr.  McAneny:  Why  should  there  not  be  a  physi- 
cal examination  which  at  least  determines  whether 
he  is  fit  for  a  grade  above  him? 

Mr.  O'Brien:  He  is  fit  for  a  grade  above  him, 
because  the  higher  he  goes  the  less  physical  and 
more  mental  work  he  has.  At  the  time  of  the  last 
examination  for  roundsmen  I  said  to  one  of  the 
best  men  in  the  department  having  one  of  the  best 
records,  "Barney,  how  is  it  you  did  not  go  into 
the  examination  for  roundsman?"  He  said,  "I 
could  not  go  in,  captain.  You  know  I  arrested  a 
fellow  and  he  pulled  out  a  razor  and  cut  me  from 
here  down  to  here  in  my  right  leg,  and  if  the  doctors 
were  to  examine  me  they  would  find  out  that  I  could 
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not  use  my  leg  so  well  and  maybe  they  would  put 
me  out  of  the  business  entirely."  There  is  one  of 
the  best  men  in  the  department  who  cannot  get 
promoted.  Yet  he  got  his  injury  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty.  The  drone  and  the  loafer  who  shirks  his 
work  and  runs  away  from  danger  is  all  right. 

Mr.  McAneny:  The  present  plan  is  optional. 
The  department  and  the  Commissioner  may  take 
that  into  consideration  themselves. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  I  know  some  men  that  were  re- 
jected as  soon  as  they  went  for  their  physical  ex- 
amination— 

Mr.  McAneny :  It  is  employed,  but  it  is  optional 
with  the  department  as  to  whether  it  shall  be 
employed.  It  is  an  optional  part  of  the  examina- 
tion. 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  Take  a  fireman  who  goes  into  a 
building  and  falls  from  a  ladder  or  is  burnt — lots 
of  things  may  happen  to  him — the  Civil  Service 
Board  says,  "You  cannot  be  promoted."  It  is  dis- 
heartening to  every  good  man  in  either  department. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  You  have  not  told  me  yet  why 
the  men  in  the  Detective  Bureau  should  not  be 
eligible  to  promotion  to  sergeant  just  the  same  as 
the  men  in  the  uniformed  force.  I  do  not  mean  that 
he  should  necessarily  leave  the  Detective  Bureau, 
but  why  should  not  a  man  get  the  same  relative 
rank,  that  of  sergeant  of  police,  and  still  be  work- 
ing for  you  in  the  Detective  Bureau? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  I  think  that 
is  the  trouble.  There  is  that  friction  between  the 
men  who  do  uniformed  duty  and  the  men  who  do 
detective  duty.  There  is  that  friction,  there  is  a 
kind  of  a  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  uniformed 
men  against  the  men  who  do  the  detective  work. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  men 
doing  detective  work  being  promoted? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  They  will  be  promoted  in  their 
own  line  of  work.  A  man  getting  $2,000  a  year  has 
had  a  certain  office,  detective  of  the  second  grade. 
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of  police. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  What  is  the  objection  to  his  being 
promoted? 

Mr.  McAneny:  If  he  goes  into  the  general  exam- 
ination, he  is  not  examined  for  detective  work. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Tie  could  not  become  a  sergeant 
unless  he  is  a  roundsman  first. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Apart  from  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  is  a  roundsman  or  not,  would  not  he  be 
able  to  compete  in  an  examination  the  same  as  the 
men  on  the  uniformed  force? 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  They  would  not  allow  him  to  un- 
less he  was  a  roundsman. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Suppose  they  did  allow  him  to. 
Then  he  would  be  under  a  disadvantage — would 
not  one  of  your  men  be  just  as  competent  to  pass 
the  examination  for  sergeant  as  a  roundsman  in  the 
uniformed  force? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Not  if  he  began  at  the  bottom,  be- 
cause he  would  not  get  that  knowledge  of  keeping 
books. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  You  say  that  the  reason  he  could 
not  be  promoted  is  that  he  would  not  know  the 
things  that  the  uniformed  force  knows. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  The  clerical  work  he  would  not 
know,  though  I  suppose  he  could  learn  it,  because 
a  man  who  is  an  efficient  detective  can  do  any  kind 
of  work. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  do  not  see  why  the  men  who  are 
detailed  to  the  detective  bureau,  particularly  under 
your  plan,  which  I  understand  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Commissioner  to  send  a  man  back  to 
the  uniformed  toree  any  time  he  wanted  to,  could 
not  go  into  examinations  and  be  promoted  to  be 
roundsmen  or  sergeants,  just  the  same  as  though 
they  were  pounding  the  pavement  for  some  captain 
in  a  precinct. 

Mr.  O'Brien  :    So  they  conld. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  What  would  be  the  objection  to 
that? 
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Mr.  O'Brien :  There  would  not  be  any  objection. 
A  man  could  go  into  an  examination  for  roundsman. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Why  could  he  not  go  into  an  ex- 
amination for  sergeant? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  He  would  haye  to  be  a  roundsman 
first. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Suppose  I  took  a  roundsman  and 
sent  him  to  your  bureau.  Then  he  would  be  eligible 
to  take  the  examination  for  sergeant? 

Mr.  O'Brien  :    Well,  we  would  not  take  him. 

Mr.  Baldwin:    Why  would  not  you  take  him? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Because  we  would  not  haye  any 
roundsmen  in  our  seryice. 

Mr.  Baldwin:    Why  not? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Because  we  do  not  want  him.  He 
is  in  the  uniformed  seryice. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Suppose  there  is  a  good  man 
among  the  roundsmen? 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  Let  him  forfeit  his  roundsmanship, 
throw  that  off,  to  accept  the  position  of  Central 
Office  deteetiye. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  What  is  the  objection  to  your 
taking  him? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  None,  if  he  will  take  the  position. 
Then  he  drops  his  ronndsmanship. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  He  does  not  lose  his  roundsman- 
ship.  Neither  does  the  patrolman  lose  his  posi- 
tion,   ne  does  what  you  tell  him. 

Mr.  O'Brien:    Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Why  shoujd  not  a  roundsman  do 
the  same  thing  and  not  lose  his  rank?  What  is  the 
objection  to  that? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  You  lose  a  roundsman  in  a  pre- 
cinct. You  would  haye  to  have  a  man  take  his 
place.  Wouldn't  you  haye  to  haye  a  man  go  into 
the  precinct  to  take  his  place  as  a  roundsman? 

Mr.  Baldwin :     Certainly. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Where  are  you  going  to  get  him 
from? 

Mr.  Baldwin :    Promote  another  man. 

Mr.  O'Brien  :    Where  are  you  going  to  get  him? 
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Mr.  Baldwin  :    I  suppose  you  can  promote  him. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  If  you  make  a  vacancy,  then  you 
will  get  another  roundsman — no  other  way. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Are  the  number  of  roundsmen 
nxed? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Only  so  many — about  four  in  each 
precinct  If  you  put  one  in  the  detective  service 
you  have  a  vacancy  in  the  uniformed  service.  If 
he  is  willing  to  come  into  our  bureau,  he  should 
give  up  his  roundsmanship. 

Mr.  Baldwin:     What  is  the  necessity? 

Mr.  O'Brien:  He  gets  a  better  chance  for  pro- 
motion in  our  business  than  he  does  in  a  competi- 
tion between  roundsmen.  There  are  probably  three 
or  four  times  as  many  roundsmen  as  there  are  men 
in  the  detective  service. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have 
made  myself  clear  or  not,  but  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  find  out  is  why — 

Mr.  O'Brien :  You  want  to  go  from  one  place  to 
the  other. 

Mr.  Baldwin  (continuing)  :  Why  the  Commis- 
sioner should  not  have  the  power  to  shift  them  from 
one  place  to  the  other,  from  your  bureau  to  the  uni- 
formed force,  or  from  the  uniformed  force  to  your 
bureau,  and  why,  if  he  has  that  power,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  men  that  he  sends  to  your  bureau 
should  lose  their  relative  rank  in  the  service?  Why 
could  not  he  send  you  sergeants  and  roundsmen  and 
patrolmen  indiscriminately — any  man  you  wanted 
or  any  man  he  chose  to  send? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  We  could  use  some  sergeants  for 
desk  duty. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  do  not  mean  for  desk  duty.  I 
mean  to  employ  them  in  such  duty  as  you  chose. 
You  have  detective  sergeants  now  employed  at  desk 
duty,  as  I  understand,  in  precincts? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  No. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  understood  that  they  put  uni- 
forms on. 
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■  Mr.  O'Brien :  They  are  doing  patrol  duty  now. 
They  did  do  desk  duty. 

.  Mr.  Baldwin  :  And  then  they  come  back  into  your 
bureau  and  do  detective  duty.  Then  there  were  at 
one  time  men  in  the  Detective  Bureau  who  were  not 
detective  sergeants,  but  simply  detectives.  Byrnes 
told  us  that  he  had  a  certain  number  of  men  called 
detective  sergeants  and  others  who  were  not  detec- 
tive sergeants. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  There  is  no  difficulty  about  having 
men  in  your  bureau  with  different  grades  and  dif- 
ferent ranks? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  A  sergeant  could  not  change  his 
rank.  It  is  a  permanent  position.  If  I  knew  there 
was  a  sergeant  of  police  who  could  do  detective 
duty  for  me,  I  would  put  him  in  there. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  What  is  the  objection  to  having  the 
men  in  your  bureau  promoted  in  the  regular  service, 
just  the  same  as  men  outside  your  bureau? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Well,  because  I  believe  from  my 
practical  experience  as  a  policeman,  that  there 
ought  to  be  two  brandies  through  which  men  could 
climb,  the  uniformed  service  and  the  detective  ser- 
vice. 

Mr.  McKeen  :  Why  could  not  he  climb  up  through 
competitive  examinations? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  have  a 
competitive  examination  in  the  detective  service, 
except  by  results.  It  should  not  be  classified  under 
civil  service  at  all. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  You  said  to  your  men,  "The  one  of 
you  that  recovers  the  most  stolen  property  I  will 
make  a  detective  sergeant — " 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  You  could  not  have  any  more 
practical  examination  than  that. 

Mr.  O'Brien:  That  is  the  kind  I  believe  in.  The 
Commissioner  can  do  that  himself  without  going  to 
the  Civil  Service  Board. 

Mr.  McAneny:  There  is  no  reason  why  the  same 
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thing  should  not  be  done  under  the  Civil  Service 
rules.  I  mean  that  the  classification  of  the  Detective 
Bureau,  if  it  were  a  separate  thing,  might  be  under 
the  rules  of  the  Civil  Service  that  governs  promo- 
tion. An  examination  of  this  kind  might  be  based 
entirely  on  the  running  record. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  I  do  not  believe  they  ought  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Osborn:  You  think  pretty  weir  of  the  Civil 
Service  rules  as  applied  to  the  uniformed  force? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  I  do  not.  I  see  the  most  ignorant 
of  the  men,  with  the  worst  drinkers  put  on  the  top 
of  the  Civil  Service  list. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Is  that  your  experience? 

Mr.  O'Brien:  Yes,  I  had  men  with  me  in  the 
Eighth  Precinct,  bright,  smart  men  who  went  into 
the  Civil  Service  examination  for  roundsmen  and 
did  not  pass.  One  of  the  greatest  punishments  put  on 
policemen  to-day  in  examinations  is  this:  They 
debit  a  man  for  minor  complaints  where  he  is 
fined,  and  they  give  him  no  credit  for  arrests  and 
convictions. 

Mr.  McAneny:  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about 
that, 

Mr.  O'Brien :  I  know  my  men  never  got  any  credit 
for  it. 

Mr.  McAneny :  I  happen  to  have  written  the  rules 
under  which  it  is  done. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  The  only  thing  you  give  him  credit 
for  is  being  on  the  roll  of  honor. 

Mr.  McAneny :  I  will  meet  you  to  this  degree :  I 
think  the  whole  system  of  rating  men  is  very  de- 
fective; it  is  not  a  true  test  whatever  of  his  rela- 
tive merits. 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  I  have  known  the  biggest  scoundrels 
to  get  on  the  top  of  the  list — 

Mr.  McAneny :  I  am  coming  to  that.  The  reason 
for  that  is  that  the  Police  Department  has  not  thus 
far  met  the  necessity  for  providing  that  kind  of 
record  which  does  show  a  man's  ability. 
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Mr.  O'Brien :  I  believe  all  those  things  from  my 
point  of  view,  as  a  policeman. 

Mr.  MeAneny :  The  examination  for  all  these  po- 
sitions ought  to  be  very  much  nearer  to  what  you 
have  suggested,  and  the  result  ought  to  be  arrived 
at  better  than  in  the  present  way. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Do  they  keep  any  record  of  the 
amount  of  stolen  property  recovered  or  the  num- 
ber of  convictions? 

Mr.  O'Brien:  They  used  to  keep  it,  but  they  say, 
"What  is  the  use?  There  is  Jones,  who  never  does 
.my thing,  the  biggest  beat  on  earth,  and  he  is  made 
my  roundsman."  They  will  say,  "What  has  that 
fellow  ever  done?" 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Are  there  any  records  kept  in  the 
department  of  these  things? 

Mr.  O'Brien:  Certainly. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  If  I  wanted  to  know  your  record 
could  I  get  it  from  the  department,  showing  the 
number  of  arrests  you  made  when  you  were  a  pa 
Lrolman  and  the  amount  of  stolen  property  you  re- 
covered and  the  number  of  complaints  you  made 
when  you  were  a  roundsman? 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  They  haven't  anybody  keeping  those 
records,  but  the  policemen  themselves  could  fur- 
nish it  to  you.     They  have  not  kept  such  records. 

Mr.  Osborn :  If  you  are  up  on  charges  they  will 
bring  in  your  whole  record  of  charges. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Is  there  any  corresponding  record 
of  what  you  have  done  on  the  right  side? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Not  a  thing. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  If  you  did  not  report  a  dead  cat 
twenty  years  ago  it  stands  against  you. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  It  is  against  you. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  But  if  you  went  into  a  saloon  and 
arrested  a  murderer  at  the  risk  of  your  life  that 
would  not  turn  up  at  all? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Not  a  thing.     It  is  entirely  wrong. 

Mr.  MeAneny:  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  sa> 
that. 
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Mr.  McKeen :  There  is  a  record  in  the  blotter  but 
it  has  not  been  posted. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Does  not  the  complaint  clerk  keep 
a  running  record  of  all  arrests  and  convictions? 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  No,  sir.  But  it  should  be  arranged 
so  that  at  a  glance  you  would  be  able  to  find  out 
what  O'Brien  did. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  All  his  bad  marks  are  recorded. 
but  none  of  his  good  deeds. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  When  a  man  is  promoted  you  have 
not  an  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  he  recovered 
so  much  stolen  property  and  another  man  recovered 
so  much  less? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Certainly. 

Mr.  Chrystie:  I  want  to  say  here  that  this  after 
noon  I  asked  Inspector  Brooks  for  the  record  of  ar- 
rests and  convictions  and  he  said  it  would  take  three 
or  four  weeks  to  get  those.  I  asked  him  the  rea- 
son and  he  said,  "Because  they  are  scattered  all 
over  the  precinct  blotters,  and  I  would  have  to  send 
men  into  every  precinct  to  pick  them  out."  I  said, 
"Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  keep  those  at  head- 
quarters?'' and  he  said,  "Yes." 

Mr.  McAneny :  In  the  latter  part  of  the  York 
administration  the  Civil  Service  Commission  held 
an  examination  for  captain,  and  they  received  com- 
plete records  of  the  arrests  and  convictions  and  all 
those  things.  Perhaps  they  got  it  in  that  way  by 
going  through  the  different  blotters,  but  it  was  fur- 
nished, and  there  is  a  record  there  of  arrests  and 
convictions.  What  we  have  seen  is  very  incomplete 
and  very  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  I  think  it  went  back  for  three 
years — something  like  that.  It  ought  to  be  so  that 
a  man's  record  would  show  from  the  time  he  put 
his  foot  in  the  department,  There  ought  to  be  a 
bureau  of  records. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  part 
of  that  continuous  record  should  not  be  made  up  of 
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actual  reports  from  commanding  officers  of  the 
character  of  the  work  clone  by  their  subordinates 
covering  periods,  for  instance,  of  a  month  at  a 
time? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  The  commanding  officers  change 
so  often  that  it  seems  to  me  that  ought  to  be  kept 
at  the  Central  Office. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Is  that  not  an  advantage,  that 
they  change  so  often,  so  that  one  man  is  not  apt 
to  favor  his  friends,  but,  on  the  contrary,  you  get 
an  average  result? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  I  would  take  it  out  of  the  com- 
manding officers  hands  entirely  and  have  it  in  the 
Central  Office  and  have  it  show  every  arrest  I  made, 
every  conviction  I  obtained,  every  bit  of  property 
I  recovered,  and  have  it  also  show  if  I  was  on  the 
roll  of  honor  for  saving  life.  There  it  is  for  you  to 
look  at  it.  The  complaint  department  would  show 
the  complaints  against  me,  and  that  is  a  bad  thing, 
because  I  have  known  men  who  have  been  worst 
in  the  department,  but  have  not  had  a  complaint- 
made  against  them. 

Mr.  McAneny :  I  know  of  worse  than  that.  Under 
the  present  system  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
gives  a  man  so  many  marks  for  each  day's  fine. 
For  a  certain  offence,  Captain  Piper  would  have 
fined  a  man  thirty  days'  pay,  while  Devery  would 
have  fined  him  three.  In  the  Civil  Service  Board 
the  one  gets  a  very  damaging  mark  and  the  other 
a  light  one  on  the  same  kind  of  record. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Captain,  may  I  ask  you  to  briefly 
explain  how  the  detective  squad  is  run — for  in- 
stance, how  the  men  report  and  how  their  time  is 
allotted  to  them?  Do  they  report  at  a  regular 
hour  every  morning  and  are  they  assigned  to  duty? 

Mr.  O'Brien:  Yes,  sir;  those  who  are  not  other- 
wise engaged  report  every  morning  at  a  quarter  of 
nine.  There  are  men  so  engaged  that  they  could 
not  report.  They  are  absent  for  days  at  a  time  or 
are  watching  some  place  and  cannot  report.  There 
is  no  way  of  computing  the  hours  of  detective  work. 
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There  is  no  man  who  works  longer  than  a. detective 
in  my  department  who  is  on  the  level.  1 1  is  work 
shows  for  itself. 

The  men  come  there  in  the  morning  at  a  quarter 
of  nine  and  after  the  roll-call,  all  the  criminals 
who  have1  been  arrested  during  the  past  twenty- 
four  hours  arc1  taken  and  exhibited  to  them.  They 
are  brought  there  for  identification.  That  prob- 
ably lasts  until  half-past  nine.  Then  they  are  sent 
out  on  their  different  lines  of  work,  some  to  tin- 
railroad  depots,  some  to  the  Wall  Street  bureau, 
some  up  town  to  cover  private  residence  territory, 
and  that  sort  of  thing — different  lines  of  work.  The 
men  who  go  to  Wall  Street  in  the  day  time  are  sent 
in  the  evening  to  the  theatres  and  the  elevated  sta- 
tions, where  there  are  crowds  of  people.  A  man 
in  that  bureau  works  more  hours  than  any  patrol- 
man. 

Mr.  McKeen :  What  is  the  system  for  relieving 
men  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien:  They  work  as  partners.  If  I  were 
doing  a  great  big  piece  ©f  work,  I  would  have  to 
calculate  how  many  men  I  would  need  to  assist  me. 
Sometimes  there  are  three  or  four  or  five  men  work- 
ing on  a  job.  If  a  man  was  wanted  and  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  different  places,  we  would 
have  to  put  different  men  in  different  locations, 
watching  for  him.  I  might  be  watching  for  a  man 
who  comes  here  every  day  of  the  week,  who  has 
been  seen  going  out  of  this  door  every  day  for  a 
month,  and  I  might  stand  here  for  three  weeks  and 
he  would  never  come  near  that  door.  We  have  to 
learn  all  that.  Sometimes  when  a  robbery  is  re- 
ported by  a  big  house  having  probably  one  hundred 
employees,  they  think  you  ought  to  have  a  detective 
follow  every  one  of  them.  They  don't  know  which 
one  of  them  is  crooked.  They  would  like  to  have 
them  all  followed,  but  there  is  not  enough  men  to 
do  one-tenth  of  the  amount  required. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  anywhere  near  the  amount 
of  detectives  we  need.     We  ouulit  to  have1  in  the 
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City  of  New  York  a  detective  service  that  would 
give  just  as  good  protection  at  night,  when  you 
want  it  most,  as  in  the  daytime.  The  men  cannot 
work  in  the  day  time  and  in  the  night  time,  too. 

Mr.  Osborn :  How  many  men  do  you  think  are 
needed  in  the  detective  bureau? 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  I  have  never  attempted  to  calculate 
that.  If  I  were  to  have  my  own  way  I  should  re- 
organize it.  We  ought  to  have  men  in  the  resi- 
dential district,  men  at  the  ferries  and  at  all  our 
outlets,  in  case  there  should  be  a  serious  crime  com- 
mitted and  the  perpetrator  of  it  should  try  to  run 
out  of  the  city.  We  should  have  a  branch  in  Paris 
and  a  branch  in  London  and  have  communications 
between  one  city  and  the  other,  so  that  we  should 
know  who  was  coming  to  this  country  all  the  time. 
We  ought  to  have  the  best  service  in  the  world. 
\\V  have  the  best  city  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Osborn  :  You  have  given  us  your  ideas  of  the 
organization  of  the  Detective  Bureau,  but  you  have 
not  said  anything  about  the  head. 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  I  believe  that  the  head  of  the  Detec- 
tive Bureau  should  be  a  man  with  at  least  twenty 
years'  experience  in  the  department,  who  could 
show  by  his  own  individual  performances  the  best 
record  for  that  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Seligman:  What  salary? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Well,  I  think  he  ought  to  have  five 
thousand  dollars  or  six  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Byrnes  had  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  he  only 
had  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 
That  puts  me  in  mind — men  have  come  here — I  have 
read  it  in  the  newspapers — and  they  speak  to-day 
of  the  department  the  same  as  when  they  were 
in  it.  If  those  men  were  in  the  department  to-day 
they  would  not  know  whether  they  were  on  their 
head  or  on  their  feet.     The  conditions  have  changed. 

This  is  the  best  place  for  criminals  to  come.  It 
is  the  hardest  place  in  the  world  to  get  rid  of  men 
we  know  to  be  professional  criminals.     Unless  you 
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get  a  man  actually  in  the  commission  of  a  crime  you 
cannot  do  anything  with  him. 

Mr.  McAneny:  You  mean  lie  is  protected  by  the 
Courts  in  the  matter  of  evidence? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Yes.  In  Boston  they  have  this 
vagabond  system — 

Mr.  Osborn :  I  want  to  ask  another  question  about 
the  head.  Should  he  be  promoted  from  the  detec- 
tive force? 

Mr.  O'Brien:  Yes,  he  ought  to  follow  his  way 
through  the  detective  service.  I  think  if  a  man  has 
enough  detective  experience  he  might  get  a  chance 
at  the  position  of  Deputy  Chief  of  Detectives. 

Mr.  Osborn:  What  should  be  his  title? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Deputy  Chief  of  Detectives. 

Mr.  Osborn :  It  should  not  be  one  of  the  titles  of 
the  uniformed  force? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Osborn:  It  should  be  a  separate  title.  What 
deputies  should  he  have? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  There  ought  to  be  a  deputy  for  the 
chief  in  this  borough,  and  a  deputy  in  charge  of  each 
of  the  other  boroughs,  except  Richmond,  which 
could  be  taken  care  of  by  a  man  in  the  twenty-five 
hundred  dollar  class. 

Mr.  Osborn:  What  salaries  should  they  receive? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  I  think  as  much  as  an  inspector, 
thirty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  They  have  to 
spend  a  lot  of  money  and  they  have  to  keep  up  their 
appearance  and  go  here  and  there,  and  they  require 
that  salary  to  take  care  of  themslves  and  their 
families  properly,  and  to  keep  them  above  tempta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Osborn :  If  a  detective  should  be  promoted 
to  a  captaincy  in  the  uniformed  force  he  would  then 
sever  his  connection  with  the  detective  depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Yes,  but  he  would  always  be  in  a 
position,  if  he  was  a  captain  and  had  had  that 
experience,  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of 
Deputy  Chief  of  Detectives. 
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Mr.  Osborn:  The  Chief  of  Detectives  would  re- 
port everything  to  the  Commissioner? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  He  ought  to  be  directly  under  the 
Commissioner  of  Police. 

Mr.  Osborn :  He  ought  not  to  be  subject  in  any 
way  to  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Police. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  I  think  he  ought  to  be  answerable 
directly  to  the  Commissioner.  All  his  work,  all 
his  recommendations,  should  come  through  the 
Commissioner,  because  the  Commissioner  should 
have  the  power — 

Mr.  Osborn:  Should  he  hold  his  position  sub- 
ject to  the  good  will  of  the  Commissioner,  or  should 
it  be  a  position  with  statutory  powers  from  which 
he  could  only  be  removed  on  charges,  with  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Courts? 

Mr  O'Brien:  I  think  it  ought  to  be  that  way, 
that  after  all  his  service  he  could  not  be  thrown  out 
without  a  minute's  notice.  I  do  not  think  any  man 
gives  up  more  time  and  more  pleasure  and  makes 
more  sacrifices  than  the  man  who  earns  the  position 
of  Chief  of  Detectives. 

Mr.  Osborn  :    You  think  he  should  be  a  man  with 
statutory  powers  and  with  a  statutory  salary,  re^ 
movable  only  on  charges? 
Mr.  O'Brien  :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Osborn :  With  the  right  of  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Commissioner  to  the  Courts? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Well,  I  think  he  ought  tc  have  some 
chance.  A  man  who  gives  up  his  whole  life  to  that 
Kind  of  work  and  finally  gains  that  position  should 
not  be  put  out  without  any  chance.  If  he  is  dis- 
honorable or  crooked,  put  him  out — he  has  no  busi- 
ness there — but  if  this  is  through  some  trick  of  poli- 
tics, or  because  he  has  got  the  ill  will  of  some  people 
because  they  cannot  control  him,  he  should  not  be 
put  out  without  a  fair  chance. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  he 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner?  Mr.  Os- 
born, is  that  your  suggestion? 

Mr.  Osborn:  The  captain  would  make  him,  as  I 
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understand  it,  subject  to  the  Commissioner,  but  to 
be  in  a  position  similar  to  the  position  of  an  in- 
spector— that  is,  an  oitieer  with  statutory  powers, 
etc. 

Mr.  McKeen:  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  wiser 
ro  let  the  duties  be  subject  to  determination  by  the 
Commissioner,  to  be  formulated  like  other  police 
regulations?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  statute 
of  the  State  ought  to  give  the  Chief  of  the  Detec- 
tive Bureau  certain  independent  powers? 

Mr.  O'Brien:  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  think  he  ought  to 
be  independent  of  the  Commissioner.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  a  permanent  position. 

Mr.  McKeen :  It  would  satisfy  you  to  have  the 
power  exist  in  the  head  of  the  department  to  pre- 
scribe the  rules  governing  the  detectives? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Certainly  it  would  be  pretty  hard 
if  the  Commissioner  could  not — 

Mr.  McKeen :  In  other  words,  you  would  not  re- 
store the  condition  that  existed  when  the  Chief  of 
Police  had  independent  statutory  powers? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  No,  I  do  not  think  that  was  proper. 
Mr.  Baldwin  :  How  long  have  you  been  a  captain? 
Mr.  O'Brien :  Since  1896. 

Mr.  McAneny :  During  what  period  were  you  at 
the  head  of  the  detective  force? 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  I  was  there  from  1895  to  1897,  and 
then  I  was  sent  out  to  a  precinct. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  You  were  made  captain  by  the 
Roosevelt  Board? 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Osborn :  You  would  not  have  aTay  appeal  in 
case  a  subordinate  should  be  reduced  to  a  lower 
grade? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  I  do  not  think  there  should  be.  I 
think  the  Commissioner  should  do  that  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  Detectives.  If  a 
man  was  in  the  twenty-five  hundred  dollar  grade 
and  did  not  do  his  work  properly  there,  I  might  not 
be  able  to  make  out  a  case  against  him,  but  I  would 
be  morally  satisfied  that  he  did  wrong,  and  I  ought 
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to  be  iu  position,  or  the  Commissioner  should  be  in 
position  to  put  him  back  on  the  sidewalk. 

Mr.  Osborn :  You  suggest  that  the  Commissioner 
should  do  that  on  the  recommendation  of  the  chief? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Yes,  and  if  he  was  satisfied  him- 
self outside  of  the  recommendation  of  the  chief,  he 
ought  to  have  that  power.  If  he  thought  I  was 
shielding  him  and  holding  him  up  he  ought  to  have 
that  power. 

Mr.  McAneny:  To  reduce? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Yes,  after  he  had  done  something 
wrong. 

Mr.  McAneny:  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  New 
York  was  attractive  to  the  criminal  classes  because 
they  had  a  better  chance  here,  so  far  as  punishment 
was  concerned? 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  Yes,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  Judge 
Cornell  is  here — 

Mr.  Cornell :  I  can  surely  bear  you  out  in  that.  I 
have  a  plan  that  I  think  may  work  successfully  to 
stop  it. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Like  every  one  else,  they  will  go  to 
the  best  place  to  invest  their  time.  They  know  we 
cannot  do  anything  with  them  unless  we  get  them 
in  the  act  of  committing  a  crime,  and  they  laugh 
at  us.  They  say,  "You  have  nothing  against  me; 
you  cannot  make  good;  you  may  take  me  to  head- 
quarters and  lock  me  up,  but  the  Judge  will  let  me 
go  in  the  morning."  If  I  find  a  man  whom  I  know 
to  be  a  thief  at  your  door  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  would  know  that  he  ought  to  be  sent  to 
prison.  If  I  see  a  man  who  I  know  to  be  a  thief 
standing  behind  a  tree  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing I  know  he  is  there  for  the  purpose  of  garroting 
you  should  you  walk  by. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  How  do  you  establish  the  "dead 
line"  that  Byrnes  used  to  have?  He  would  not  let 
these  fellows  below  Canal  Street  or  Fulton  Street. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  fake  about  the  dead  line.  I  think  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  dead  line  any  place.     The  dead  line 
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should  extend  around  the  city.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  a  thief  should  come  around  any  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  keep 
them  off  the  Wall  Street  district. 

Mr.  O'Brien:  Yes,  my  orders  to  my  men  are  t<» 
pick  them  up  anywhere  they  find  them  on  the  public 
streets.     They  are  public  property. 

Mr.  McAneny:  That  is,  on  the  complaint  that 
they  are  suspicious  characters — the  only  complaint 
on  which  you  can  arraign  them  in  court. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  If  I  go  before  Judge  Cornell  in  the 
morning,  no  matter  how  friendly  he  is  to  us,  he  has 
nothing  on  which  he  can  send  the  man  to  prison. 
I  would  like  to  speak  about  one  or  two  other  tilings 
that  you  might  help  us  on.  I  think  the  curse  of  the 
police  to-day  is  the  law  allowing  the  bailing  of 
prisoners  arrested  for  misdemeanors  by  the  ser- 
geants or  captains.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  taken 
out  of  our  hands.  It  has  been  the  biggest  source 
of  corruption  I  know  of.  I  know  sergeants  with  me 
who  had  easy  berths  in  the  Bronx  who  would  use 
their  influence  to  get  dowu  around  the  Tenderloin 
to  get  the  handling  of  these  bail  bonds.  They  are 
sergeants,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  heard  of 
them,  who  have  a  butcher  or  a  grocer  in  the  neigh- 
borhood who  will  come  in  and  bail  people  out. 
Policemen  will  arrest  prostitutes  and  bring  them 
in  in  order  to  divide  the  bail  bond  money. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  It  is  almost  entirely  in  the  case  of 
prostitutes,  is  it  not?  The  graft  in  it  is  only  in  the 
cases  of  prostitutes? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  It  is  in  all  kinds  of  cases.  In  any 
case  of  misdemeanor — a  violation  of  the  liquor  tax 
law,  or  in  any  case  that  is  a  misdemeanor — the  ser- 
geant, if  he  wants  to  be  corrupt,  can  find  a  man 
around  the  corner  who  will  come  around  and  go  on 
,1  bail  bond,  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  one  hun- 
dred defendants  in  those  cases  always  appear. 

Mr.  McKeen  :  Suppose  an  honest  man  is  arrested 
bv  mistake? 
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Mr.  O'Brien:  The  idea  is  this:  Bail  them  out, 
but  let  some  one  else  do  it  besides  the  police. 

Mr.  McKeen:  You  will  shift  the  temptation  to 
some  one  else. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Yes,  sir,  but  take  it  away  from  the 
police. 

Mr.  McKeen :    Where  will  you  put  it? 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  I  think  the  District  Attorney  ought 
to  have  it  and  the  courts. 

Mr.  McKeen:  That  got  into  the  law  because  of 
a  hardship  in  a  case  where  a  man  was  arrested  and 
there  was  difficulty  in  finding  somebody  who  could 
take  bail.  It  was  said  that  the  police  sergeant 
was  always  on  duty,  day  and  night,  and  it  was 
thought  that  there  was  somebody  upon  whoin  the 
responsibility  could  be  brought. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  He  can  be  bailed  out  in  the  way 
I  speak  of.  There  can  be  somebody  in  the  District 
Courts  where  we  take  our  prisoners  after  court 
hours. 

Mr.  McKeen :  You  mean  somebody  to  be  kept 
there? 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  Yes,  I  think  a  representative  of  the 
District  Attorney's  office  could  be  there  to  exam- 
ine the  bond.  The  men  and  women  could  be 
brought  in  patrol  wagons  and  bailed  out  there. 
After  the  courts  were  closed,  there  could  be  a  proper 
person  to  accept  bail  and  there  would  be  nothing 
in  it  for  the  police.  It  would  be  taken  away  from 
them  entirely. 

Mr.  McAneny  :    Those  who  demanded  the  right — 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  For  those  who  wanted  to  be  bailed 
out  there  would  be  that  opportunity  afforded  which 
is  now  afforded,  but  they  could  go  to'  another  place, 
and  the  police  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
except  to  send  the  prisoner  there  if  he  desired  to  be 
bailed  out. 

Another  matter  in  which  I  hope  Judge  Cornell 
will  help  us  about  is  something  that  is  occurring 
now  at  all  times.  The  bailing  of  prisoners  at  night 
time  is  an  awful  disadvantage  to  the  detective  bu- 
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reau.  I  understand  that  under  a  section  of  the  Code 
the  Police  Magistrate  has  the  right  to  accept  the 
bond  without  ever  seeing  the  prisoners  or  hearing 
the  police  side  of  the  case.  They  can  send  down 
a  bond  and  a  discharge  paper,  and  a  prisoner  goes 
out  and  is  expected  to  appear  the  next  morning  in 
court.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  things  that  ever  hap- 
pened in  regard  to  the  clearing  up  of  crime.  An 
important  crime  is  committed  and  a  man  is  de- 
scribed as  having  a  full  beard,  dressed  in  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  clothing.  After  hunting  around,  we 
find  him  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  we 
bring  him  to  the  Detective  Bureau  and  lock  him 
up.  Inside  of  an  hour  some  lawyer  comes  to  head- 
quarters with  a  piece  of  paper,  a  bail  bond  and  an 
order  for  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner.  The  Judge 
does  not  know  anything  about  the  other  side  of  it. 
All  he  knows  is  what  the  counsel  tells  him.  He  ap- 
pears in  Court  the  next  morning,  but  the  beard  is 
taken  off  him,  his  clothing  is  changed,  and  he  could 
not  be  identified  to  save  your  life.  We  might  dis- 
cover in  the  morning  that  the  man  is  wanted  for 
something.  I  think  that  is  a  great  injury  to  the 
police,  where  a  man  is  bailed  out  without  the  po- 
lice side  of  the  case  being  heard.  I  think  that  if 
the  Magistrates  knew  that  the  man  arrested  was 
an  old  professional  criminal,  found  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, they  would  understand  that  he  ought  to 
be  held  and  locked  up  all  night  and  kept  in  the 
condition  we  found  him  in,  and  they  would  not 
bail  him  out  until  they  heard  both  sides  of  it, 

Mr.  Cornell :  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  an- 
swer to  that,  I  may  say  for  myself  I  find  it  a  duty 
to  perform.  A  person  is  entitled  to  bail.  Of  course, 
as  the  Captain  says,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
good  policeman,  it  is  very  often  a  disadvantage  to 
the  People's  case,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  right  that  the 
prisoner  has,  and  it  must  be  accorded  him,  except, 
of  course,  in  cases  which  are  not  bailable.  But  I 
take  it  that  those  cases  never  arise — 

Mr.  O'Brien :    We  have  never  had  it  done  until 
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recently.  A  man  comes  to  headquarters 'and  picks 
out  the  photograph  of  a  man  who  robbed  him  and 
we  arrest  him.  We  probably  cannot  get  him  until 
night  time. 

Mr.  Cornell :  The  people  always  appear  the  next 
day. 

Mr.  O'Brien:    Not  always. 

Mr.  Cornell:  Have  any  of  them  skipped? 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Yes,  if  a  man  knows  he  is  guilty  he 
will  not  be  there  in  the  morning,  or  if  he  does  come 
there  his  appearance  will  be  changed  so  that  he  can- 
not be  identified.  I  do  not  think  the  judges  would 
act  the  same  with  an  old  professional  criminal  as 
they  would  with  a  prisoner  of  former  good  charac- 
ter. 

We  are  unable,  we  do  not  get  an  opportunity  to 
make  out  our  case.  We  arrest  a  man  for  a  felony. 
We  know  we  have  got  the  right  man.  We  have  to 
wait  until  the  next  morning  before  the  complainant 
can  come  and  identify  him  or  give  his:  testimony. 
The  first  thing  we  are  served  with  a  piece  of  paper 
and  told  to  let  the  man  go  out.  The  Judge  never 
knows  our  side  of  the  case  at  all.  Has  not  the 
Judge  any  discretion  in  that  kind  of  a  case,  Mr. 
Cornell? 

Mr.  Cornell :  I  think  not. 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  He  would  be  compelled — 

Mr.  Cornell:  I  think  it  is  a  right  accorded  to 
every  prisoner  arrested  to  get  bail.  In  the  case  of 
a  misdemeanor,  the  sergeant  or  captain  can  admit 
him  to  bail.  It  was  done,  as  Mr.  McKeen  says,  with 
a  view  to  making  it  as  convenient  as  possible  for 
prisoners  to  be  discharged  in  the  night, 

Mr.  O'Brien :  That  is  in  misdemeanor  cases. 

Mr.  Cornell :  Well,  the  whole  question  of  bail  is 
the  same  at  the  bottom  of  it.  No  person  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  guilty  until  he  is  proved  to  be  so,  and 
it  is  not  for  a  Magistrate  to  say  whether  or  not  that 
man  is  guilty  when  bail  is  offered.  It  is  only  a 
question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  bail.  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  police  side  of  it.     I  have  only 
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signed  those  bail  bonds  once  or  twice.  They  are 
bail  bonds  that  are  offered  at  night  for  persons  who 
are  arrested  on  suspicion  of  having  committed  some 
crime.  The  police  are  not  permitted  to  accept  bail 
because  the  persons  arrested  arc  charged  indefinitely 
with  a  felony,  and  I  think  the  Magistrate  must, 
unless  the  felony  is  of  such  a  character  that  bail 
cannot  be  accepted — homicide  and  the  like. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Would  that  be  overcome  if  the 
prisoner  were  required  to  be  brought  before  the 
Magistrate  personal  1  y ? 

Mr.  Cornell :  Xo,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  McAneny :  If  some  memorandum  were  made 
of  his  personal  appearance  before  his  release? 

Mr.  Cornell :  No,  not  at  all,  because  the  Magis- 
trate might  not  be  the  one  who  would  be  sitting  the 
next  day. 

Mr.  McAneny :  I  mean,  if  he  were  brought  before 
the  Magistrate  at  the  time  the  bonds  were  signed  by 
the  Magistrate,  would  not  that  meet  the  captain's 
difficulty? 

Mr.  Cornell :  I  do  not  see  it. 

Mr.  McAneny:  It  seems  to  be  largely  a  matter 
of  identification. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Could  not  there  be  some  reason 
why  the  bond  should  be  examined,  and  give  the 
police  twenty-four  hours  to  examine  it?  If  you 
knew  I  had  the  worst  man  on  earth  for  crime,  and 
I  could  assure  you  I  had  a  guilty  man,  would  you 
let  him  go  without  examining  the  bonds,  would  not 
you  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  examining 
the  bond  to  help  the  public? 

Mr.  Cornell :  No,  I  would  not,  from  my  point  of 
view.  If  I  were  the  policeman,  I  should  do  every- 
thing I  could  to  have  it  done,  but  as  a  Magistrate 
or  a  Judge  I  could  not.  The  sufficiency  of  the  bond 
is  for  the  Magistrate  to  determine. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  do  not  see  how  having  somebody 
else  taking  bail  would  deprive  the  corrupt  sergeant 
of  the  chance  to  help  his  friend  who  was  ready  to 
go  bail  for  these  women.     He  sends  out  and  has 
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these  women  brought  in.  Now,  the  only  man  who 
goes  bail  for  them  is  the  man  who  is  ready  and 
hanging  around,  expecting  it.  If  they  took  them 
somewhere  else  the  same  man  would  go  along. 

Mr.  O'Brien :  Yes,  but  the  sergeant  would  de- 
rive no  benefit  whatever  if  he  went  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Is  that  not  the  point  to  break 
up  the  relation? 

Mr.  Baldwin :  You  mean  he  would  not  share  in 
the  thing? 

Mr.  McAneny:  At  least,  it  should  not  be  a  po- 
liceman to  arrest  and  a  policeman  to  accept  bail. 
There  should  be  a  break  in  the  system  somewhere. 

Mr.  McKeen:  It  was  found  very  difficult  to  get 
bail  under  the  old  system.  I  remember  perfectly 
when  the  present  system  was  adopted.  People 
could  not  find  a  magistrate. 

Mr.  O'Brien  :  All  the  professional  criminals  take 
advantage  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  the  same  thing 
should  not  be  done  with  professional  criminals  as 
with  other  persons. 
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I  have  had  ten  years'  experience  among  the  police, 
during  which  time  I  have  been  pretty  nearly  con- 
stantly in  some  sort  of  touch  with  them,  and  I  feel 
that  on  the  whole  the  force  is  a  good  one.  Like 
every  other  body  of  men,  whether  they  are  ministers 
or  lawyers  or  doctors,  there  are  good,  bad  and  in- 
different among  them.  My  impression  is  that  the 
ordinary  policeman  is  a  pretty  fine  man,  and  if 
properly  commanded,  I  think,  he  could  be  made  a 
far  better  man — I  say  if  properly  commanded. 

My  own  impression  is  that  what  is  wrong  in  the 
Police  Department,  and  what  has  been  wrong  since 
I  have  had  airy  experience  with  it,  is  politics.  I 
think  that  politics  is  the  curse  of  our  free  institu- 
tions, and  no  where  is  it  more  clearly  shown  than 
in  the  Police  Department. 

The  ideal  head  of  the  Police  Department  is  one 
who  should  be  a  strict  disciplinarian,  preferably,  a 
West  Pointer.  He  should  be  a  man  who  knows 
men  and  who  is  not  afraid  to  speak  out  his  con- 
victions and  carry  them  out  to  the  letter.  I  think 
that  without  a  doubt  no  man  can  succeed  in  the 
office  of  Chief  of  Police  unless  he  has  a  long  tenure 
of  office.  He  should  not  lose  it  because  of  any 
politics. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  are  speaking  of  the  Commis- 
sioner? 

Mr.  Cornell :  The  chief  man,  the  Commissioner 
of  Police  should  not  lose  his  position  for  any  other 
reason  than  unfitness.  I  think  that  until  there  is 
a  longer  term  than  at  present  we  will  never  see 
better  times  or  better  things  than  we  see  now.  The 
present  head  is  handicapped  enormously,  in  my 
opinion,  by  just  that.  .Every  policeman  knows  that 
he  is  there  for  a  short  time,  or  believes  he  is,  and 
they  do  all  they  can  to  throw  dust  in  his  eyes,  and 
about  the  time  that  he  begins  to  know  about  where 
lie   is,   then   is  the   time   for  him   to   go.     That   is 
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exactly  what  happened  in  the  case  of  General 
Greene. 

In  reference  to  the  trials  of  policemen.  I  was 
very  much  surprised  to  learn  from  General  Greene 
Che  other  day  that  in  his  time  he  had  dismissed 
from  the  force  about  ninety  men,  and  that  of  that 
number,  as  I  recollect  his  statement,  only  about 
nine  had  been  reinstated.  The  general  impression 
is  that  many  more  men  are  reinstated  by  applica- 
tions to  the  Courts  than  appears  from  this  state- 
ment of  General  Greene  to  me  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Do  you  believe  in  having  a  review 
by  the  Courts,  or  that  the  Commissioner  should 
have  absolute  power  of  dismissal? 

Mr.  Cornell :  I  have  always  thought  there  ought 
to  be  power  to  dismiss  by  the  chief. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Without  a  review? 

Mr.  Cornell :  Without  a  review.  I  have  thought 
that,  because  I  have  thought  that  a  great  many 
men  were  reinstated  by  application  to  the  Court 
in  consequence  of  the  errors  of  a  faulty  Trial  Com- 
missioner, a  man  not  familiar  with  the  law,  who  had 
admitted  evidence  that  was  not  proper,  and  that  a 
great  injustice  had  been  done,  but  my  views  were 
very  largely  changed  by  what  General  Greene  told 
me.  ITe  told  me  that  he  did  not  think  the  powers 
could  be  changed  very  much  for  the  better.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  Trial  Commissioner,  the 
man  who  is  charged  with  the  trials  of  the  police- 
men, should  be  a  good  lawyer,  a  man  accustomed  to 
Court  practice,  and  a  man  who  would  not  make 
serious  errors  in  admitting  testimony  that  should 
not  be  produced  or  allowed  to  appear. 

One  thing  that  strikes  me  about  the  Police  De- 
partment is  that  there  is  not  the  right  sentiment. 
It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  not  the  proper  esprit 
de  corps  all  through  the  department  that  there 
ought  to  be.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  more  of  a  mili- 
tary organization  than  at  present.  What  is  ap- 
parent to  me  is  that  very  many  men  are  trying  to 
get  the  easiest  work  that  they  can  get. 
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I  think  the  three  platoon  system  is  an  abomina- 
tion. It  was  established  to  make  it  as  easy  as 
possible  for  the  policemen.  Now,  we  do  not  want 
to  make  it  easy  for  the  policemen,  I  take  it.  We  pay 
them  a  very  la  rue  amount  of  money.  There  is 
no  other  place  where  persons  of  the  kind  who 
usually  go  into  the  police  force  are  paid  as  well. 
After  they  have  been  in  there  a  little  while  the 
tendency  is  for  them  to  want  to  loaf.  There  are 
a  good  many  soft  details  and,  of  course,  a  great 
many  of  the  drones  are  seeking  them.  I  find  that 
the  politicians  are  the  ones  who  usually  get  those 
places. 

I  saw  this  morning  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  Magistrate  Oinmen  had  appeared  before  your 
body  and  had  said  that  he  thought  the  court  at- 
tendants in  our  courts  ought  not  to  be  policemen. 

Mr.  Seligman :  He  said  that  three  or  four  should 
be  policemen,  but  that  the  other  four  or  five  might 
be  attendants. 

Mr.  Cornell :  Well,  the  accounts  that  I  saw  were 
to  that  effect.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  am  of  an 
entirely  different  opinion  from  that.  I  want  to 
say  that  as  far  as  the  court  squads  are  concerned, 
they  have  been,  even  since  I  have  been  a  Magistrate, 
a  remarkably  clean,  good,  decent  lot  of  men — taking 
them  as  a  body  of  men.  There  have  been  some 
exceptions,  and  whenever  there  have  been,  we  Magis- 
trates, or  some  of  us,  have  sought  to  have  the  im- 
proper man  removed  from  our  courts,  and  that 
right  has  always  been  accorded  to  us,  no  matter 
who  might  be  the  Commissioner  or  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

I  want  to  speak  up  for  those  court  men.  They 
are  a  good,  excellent  body  of  men,  as  a  whole. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  older  men,  mature  men,  men 
who  have  had  a  good  record  in  the  department,  and 
in  my  opinion,  they  are  essential  to  the  success  of 
our  courts. 

I  am  now  presiding  at  the  Fifty-seventh  Street 
Court,  the  so-called  Yorkville  Court. 
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Mr.  Seligman :  How  many  have  you  there? 

Mr.  Cornell:  I  think  there  are  twelve  or  thirteen 
men.  That  court  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
last  year  there  were  twenty-five  thousand  prisoners 
who  went  through  that  one  court.  At  the  Jefferson 
Market  Court  there  were  twenty-seven  thousand 
prisoners.  Think  of  that  number  of  prisoners  who 
are  brought  before  the  Magistrate,  coming  before 
him  every  single  day.  Now,  that  means  that  the 
courts  are  crowded  all  day  long  with  all  sorts  of 
prisoners,  and  with  a  lot  of  people  of  the  worst 
class.  I  believe  that  if  we  did  not  have  excellent 
policemen  in  those  different  courts  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  conduct  our  business  as  well  as  we 
do.  Those  men  preserve  order  and  they  do  it 
admirably.  They  are  temperate  and  decent.  They 
do  what  the  Magistrate  suggests — I  mean  they  do 
what  I  suggest,  although  they  are  not  under  my 
authority,  and  they  preserve  order  in  those  noisy, 
busy  places.  Then,  every  warrant  issued  from  any 
of  these  courts  must  be  served  by  one  of  the  court 
officers.     That  is  a  tremendous  business. 

Those  men  assigned  to  serve  warrants  are  part 
of  the  court — they  are  men  appointed  by  the  ser- 
geant for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  warrant. 
They  are  younger  and  more  active  than  the  others. 
I  have  never  seen  a  time  when  warrants  were  not 
promptly  and  properly  executed.  There  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  all  sorts  of  improper  and  wrong 
things  to  be  done  in  the  execution  of  warrants,  but 
1  have  yet  to  know  personally  of  a  single  case  where 
anything  of  that  kind  has  occurred. 

I  do  not  believe  that  private  individuals  or 
deputies  from  the  District  Attorney's  office,  or  any- 
body but  policemen,  good  policemen,  policemen  with 
good  records,  could  so  well  fill  those  places.  I 
want  to  say  that. 

With  reference  to  the  Detective  Bureau,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  Captain 
O'Brien,  as  to  his  interest  and  as  to  his  desire,  real 
desire,  for  hard  work.     But  you  have  all  had  an  op- 
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portunity  to  see  his  bent.  He  is  a  policeman  all 
through.     He  cannot  see  anything  but  the  one  side. 

lit-  arrests  a  man  and  he  does  all  he  can  to  have  him 
convicted. 

Now,  I  think  he  has  under  him  an  excellent  body 
of  men,  barring  a  larger  number  of  men  who  were 
injected  into  that  Bureau  through  the  most  im- 
proper means,  purely  political  and  absolutely 
wrong.     We  are  still  suffering  from  that  thing  now. 

The  Police  Department  repudiate  those  men. 
They  despise  them — the  other  police,  the  decent  De- 
tective Sergeants,  despise  those  men  who  were  put 
in  there  for  political  reasons  and  not  at  all  because 
of  any  fitness.  That  makes  friction  and  it  is  a  bad 
thing  for  the  force,  and  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
rid  of  them.  The  Courts  have  so  decided,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  But  if  they  can  be  gotten  rid  of,  1 
think  the  Detective  Bureau  will  be  a  credit  to  us. 
in  fact,  I  think  it  is  a  credit  to  us  now. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Did  you  hear  Captain  O'Brien's 
plan  for  a  graded  detective  service? 

Mr.  Cornell :  I  came  in  just  as  he  was  saying 
that  he  thought  the  head  of  the  Detective  Bureau 
ought  to  be  a  better  paid  man  with  particular 
powers.  What  I  heard  him  say  I  thought  very  well 
of.  on  the  whole.  I  think  that  such  a  thing  as  that 
might  be  very  good.  I  think  the  head  of  the  Detec- 
tive Bureau  should  be  under  the  direct  control  or 
the  Commissioner,  the  chief  man. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  You  do  not  believe  in  tying  up  the 
Commissioner,  do  you? 

Mr.  Cornell:  Not  at  all.  I  think  this  man  ought 
to  take  his  instructions  from  him.  I  thought  that 
what  he  said  was  very  sensible. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  They  really  tied  up  the  Commis- 
sioner. If  you  put  a  man  in  there  with  certain 
powers  independent  of  the  Commissioner,  ami  the 
Commissioner  cannot  send  him  back  to  a  precinct 
and  put  a  man  in  his  place,  that  is  tying  up  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Mr.  McAneny:  His  plan  was  virtually  to  separ- 
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ate  the  detective  service  and  divide  it  into  grades, 
advancement  to  depend  on  excellency  of  work,  but 
not  to  permit  an  interchange. 

.  Mr.  Cornell :  I  do  not  think  my  judgment  about 
that  would  be  of  any  great  value,  because  I  have 
not  thought  of  it  sufficiently.  The  other  things  I 
do  know,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  believe  is  right. 

You  have  probably  heard  enough  about  this  bond 
business.  You  know  what  is  done.  Of  course,  a 
professional  bondsman  is  an  abominable  creature. 
At  the  same  time,  a  professional  bondsman  who  is 
accepted  by  the  Magistrate,  is  accepted  because  he  is 
good  as  a  bondsman,  that  is  to  say,  he  owns  real 
estate,  his  property  is  good  and  we  know  it,  and  the 
(•nly  way  we  can  turn  him  down  is  by  finding  he  is 
on  so  many  bonds  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  take 
him  again. 

Mr.  Seligman :  AYhat  can  we  do  to  improve  that 
condition? 

Mr.  Cornell :  I  think  it  would  only  be  shifting 
the  responsibility,  as  far  as  taking  bonds  in  cases 
of  misdemeanor  is  concerned,  from  the  police  to 
some  other  party. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Would  anything  be  gained  by 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  under  the  statute  for  a- 
person  to  accept  a  fee  for  going  upon  another's 
bond? 

Mr.  Cornell:  I  do  not  think  you  could  possibly 
do  that. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  You  could  not  do  that.  That  would 
be  awful.     All  bonds  are  now  practically — 

Mr.  McAneny :  I  mean  a  bond  given  under  those 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Cannot  pay  a  man  to  go  on  his 
bond  where  his  liberty  is  at  stake  and  yet  can  pay 
him  in  other  matters? 

Mr.  Cornell:  I  have    regarded    these    things  as 
necessary  evils.     I  have  kicked  against  them  and 
refused  to  take  them  and  I  have  exceeded  my  au 
thority  in  doing  that. 
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Mr.  McKeen :  Have  any  of  the  surety  companies 
taken  up  that  branch  of  the  business? 
Mr.  Cornell:  I  think  not.     I  think  that  we  all 

feel  alike  about  the  necessity  of  giving  the  innocent 
man  the  opportunity  to  get  out  at  night  from  those 
disgusting  places,  and  in  doing  that,  of  course,  you 
run  up  against  the  Detective  Bureau  who  want  to 
have  the  men  held  that  they  think  are  bad.  In  a 
lor  of  these  cases  where  they  think  a  man  is  bad, 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  against  him  the  next 
morning.  That  is  the  reason  why  those  persons  are 
entitled  to  be  bailed.  I  admire  O'Brien.  If  I  were 
a  policeman  I  suppose  I  would  take  the  same  view. 

Mr.  Seligman :  What  suggestions  have  you  to 
make  with  regard  to  amending  the  law?  Have  you 
any  suggestions  which  would  be  helpful  to  us,  as  to 
your  Courts  or  in  connection  with  the  police?  Do 
you  think  of  any  especially? 

Mr.  Cornell:  No,except  to  have  a  long  tenure  of 
office  for  the  Commissioner. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Would  you  make  his  tenure  inde- 
pendent of  the  Mayor's  powrer  of  removal? 

Mr.  Cornell :  I  would. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Then,  wouldn't  he  have  a  much 
greater  poAver  in  the  city  than  the  Mayor? 

Mr.  Cornell :  Well,  I  do  not  know  why  he  should 
have. 

Mr.  Seligman :  The  Mayor  would  not  be  responsi- 
ble for  that  department,  and  he  would  say,  "I  am 
not  responsible  for  conditions  here." 

Mr.  Cornell :  If  he  exceeded  his  authority  or  did 
anything  improper,  he  could  be  removed  by  the  Ap- 
pellate Division,  or  in  some  other  way. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  As  a  practical  matter,  we  all  know 
that  he  could  not  be  removed  if  he  had  to  be  re- 
moved on  charges.  The  Police  Commissioner  of 
this  town  cannot  be  removed  on  charges. 

Mr.  Cornell :  I  do  not  knowT  wThy  not. 

Mr.  McAneny:  If  the  law  merely  required,  as  it 
requires  in  the  competitive  service  to-day,  that  the 
Mayor  should  give  notice  of  charges  and  then  hear 
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the  man  and  then  give  his  judgment,  from  which 
i  here  should  be  no  appeal,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
compromise  that  would  fit  the  case.  Then  you 
could  hold  the  Mayor  at  least  partly  responsible, 
and  say,  "You  have  the  right  to  get  rid  of  this  man 
if  he  is  not  doing  well."  It  would  not  be  nearly 
bo  easy  as  to  put  out  a  man  whom  you  knew  was 
not  doing  well,  yet  could  not  serve  with  specific 
notice.  I  think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  he  could 
not  be  removed. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  Did  you  find  the  morale  of  the  po- 
lice for  the  last  four  or  five  years  better  under  Com- 
missioner Greene  than  it  is  at  present — I  mean  as 
far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Cornell :  Well,  I  cannot  say  that.  I  did  not 
see  any  change.  As  I  say,  I  see  good,  bad  and  in- 
different men  in  that  service  as  in  others. 

Mr.  Seligman:  You  do  not  think  it  lias  changed 
for  the  worse? 

Mr.  Cornell :  No,  I  think  not. 
Mr.  McKeen :  What  proportion  of  warrants  that 
you  issue  for  the  arrest  of  criminals  are  on  the  com- 
plaints of  policemen,  as  compared  with  warrants 
issued  on  the  complaints  of  private  citizens? 

Mr.  Cornell :  Oh,  I  should  say — well,  now  I  am 
afraid  that  would  be  a  guess.  I  think  our  records 
will  show.  I  will  send  those  to  you.  But,  as  they 
have  come  to  me  every  day,  I  should  say  that  the 
number  of  warrants  issued  on  the  complaints  of  in- 
dividuals are  much  larger  than  those  issued  to  po- 
licemen.    I  am  not  speaking  of  arrests. 

Mr.  McKeen :  In  a  great  many  instances  police- 
men apply  for  the  warrants  before  bringing  the  men 
in. 

Mr.  McAneny :  In  the  case  of  arrests  made  by  the 
policemen  in  the  course  of  their  duty,  or  by  police- 
men on  warrants  issued  at  their  instance,  they  com- 
plain from  time  to  time  that  their  work  is  discour- 
aged by  the  poor  success  they  have  in  getting  con- 
victions either  from  the  committing  Magistrates  or 
in  other  Courts. 
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Mr.  Cornell :  I  would  be  very  glad  to  say  what  I 
think  about  that.  There  are  some  policemen  who 
are  plain  clothes  men  and  who  make  arrests  largely 
of  people  in  disorderly  houses.  They  charge  people 
with  keeping  disorderly  houses,  they  make  arrests 
for  violations  of  the  exeise  law,  they  arrest  prosti- 
tutes on  the  street  and  alike.  They  are  utterly  un- 
reliable men,  and  they  should  not  be  on  any  force 
at  all.  When  I  find  men  of  that  sort  in  any  Court 
in  which  I  am,  I  always  let  it  be  known  that  I  do 
not  trust  them,  and  they  had  better  not  come  to  me. 

I  had  an  instance  of  that  yesterday,  when  1  had 
a  captain  before  me  who  is  a  good  man — Captain 
Hussey — I  believe  him  to  be  an  excellent  man.  I 
told  him  that  two  of  his  men  who  had  only  recently 
been  sent  to  him  were  men  in  whom  1  had  no  confi- 
dence at  all.  I  told  him  to  keep  his  eye  upon  them. 
I  told  him  that  I  would  not  listen  to  them  because 
I  did  not  believe  them.  I  caught  them  in  an  abso- 
lute lie,  in  which  I  think  they  sought  to  ruin  a  poor 
woman,  charging  her  with  prostitution  in  a  tene- 
ment house,  and  I  think  it  was  a  put-up  job. 

There  are  people  like  that,  and  when  they  come  to 
Court  they  are  very  apt  to  have  their  cases  turned 
down.  Then  there  are  lots  of  other  cases  where 
prisoners  are  held  for  trial  either  for  the  Special  or 
the  General  Sessions,  and  when  the  cases  are  heard 
in  those  other  Courts — of  course,  this  is  all  hearsay 
— I  am  told  either  that  the  poliee  testimony  changes 
entirely  or  else  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  in 
the  first  instance  in  the  Magistrate's  Court  fail  to 
appear,  and  of  necessity,  the  defendants  are  dis- 
charged and  no  cases  are  made  out.  That  happens 
very  frequently  indeed,  that  the  police  do  not  say 
what  they  have  said  before,  or  that  the  witnesses 
fail  to  appear. 

I  do  not  think  that  criminals  are  sufficiently  pun- 
ished in  this  city.  I  agree  with  Captain  O'Brien 
as  to  that. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  Well,  do  you  think  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  law  or  of  the  non-enforcement  of  the  law? 
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.   Mr.  Cornell :  I  think  it  is  because  of  the  non-en- 
forcement of  the  law.     I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
something   which     Captain     O^Brien     referred    to, 
something  out  of  your  province,  but  still  something 
that  is  essential  to  our  living  and  happiness  and 
comfort  and  safety  here,  and  that  is,  not  to  let  this 
place  be  a  Mecca  for  habitual  criminals,  well  known 
thieves,  pickpockets,  and  persons  who  have  been 
convicted  of  crime,  and  who  are  known  now  to  be 
living  by  their  wits  and  not  doing  am   legitimate 
business.     I   have  discussed  this  matter  with  Mr. 
McAdoo  and  also  with  Mr.  Jerome,  and  Mr.  Jerome 
did  not  want  to  take  up  any  bill  with  reference  to 
it.     My  proposition  was  to  amend  the  vagrancy  law 
by  putting  in  another  section  called  Section  10,  and 
defining  as  a  vagrant  a  person  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  crime  or  who  is  known  to  be  a  pickpocket 
or  a  thief,  and  who  is  found  frequenting  cars,  sta- 
tions, crowded  thoroughfares,  and  who  has  no  visi- 
ble means  of  maintaining  himself,  or  something  to 
that  effect.     It  seems  to  me  if  that  should  become  a 
law  it  would  be  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to 
carry  out.  That  is  patterned  upon  the  law  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  laws  of  various  other  States  relat- 
ing to  vagrancy.     In    Massachusetts   and    in    very 
many  of  the  other  States  it  works  perfectly.     The 
punishment   does   not   seem   to  be  very  great.     It 
simply  makes  them  vagrants  and  that  gives  a  Mag- 
istrate tremendous  power.     It  gives  him  the  power 
to  commit  without  bail  to«  the  workhouse  for  the 
full  term  of  six  months  any  persons  who  are  va- 
grants and  are  proved  to  be  so  before  him.     There 
is  no  long  term  and  there  is  no  chance  of  a  change 
in  testimony,  because  the  matter  is  summarily  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  fear  that  these  worthless  people 
have  of  a  month  at  the  workhouse  is  enough  to  keep 
them  from  this  place,  I  think,  because  when  they  get 
over  there  to  the  workhouse  they  really  have  to 
work,  and  I  see  to  it  that  they  do.     I  have  a  great 
friend  in  Warden  Fox,  who  is  a  good  man,  and 
when  these  wretched  and  worthless  men  are  proved 
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to  be  vagrants  and  I  hold  them,  I  always  send  word 
to  Warden  Fox  to  expect  such  and  such  a  man  on 
such  and  such  a  boat,  and  he  docs  the  rest 

Well,  what  the  rest  is.  is  this:  That  man  is  either 
put  on  Hart's  Island,  where  he  digs  graves  for  the 
pauper  dead,  or  makes  coffins  for  them,  which  is  a 
delightful  occupation  for  them,  or  is  put  at  helping 
Dr.  Woodbury  filling  in  different  places. 

I  wanted  Mr.  Jerome  to  see  that  thing  as  I  did. 
but  he  did  not.  lie  felt  for  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
viduals and  thought  it  would  interfere  with  their 
constitutional  prerogatives.  Fait  I  say  that  a  ma:; 
who  is  a  professional  criminal  is  a  man  who  is  dis- 
regarded by  everybody  else,  and  he  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  hound,,  an  animal,  a  creature,  that  is 
my  idea  of  it.  Mr.  McAdoo  thoroughly  agreed  with 
me  and  said  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  pass 
such  a  law,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  nothing  has 
been  accomplished  yet,  because  he  left  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  his  Third  Deputy,  who  sent  to  me 
the  other  day  a  proposed  amendment  which  was  not 
at  all  in  accordance  with  my  views,  which,  I  think, 
would  spoil  it  all.  He  proposes  to  make  those  peo 
pie  who  are  found  in  pool  rooms  and  in  gambling 
house  vagrants.     That  would  kill  it.* 


'Magistrate  Cornell  subsequently  submitted  to  the  Secretary  a 
proposed  Act  as  follows : 

AX  ACT 

TO   AMEND    SECTION    887   OF    THE    CODE   OF    CRIMINAL   PROCEDURE. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 
1.  Section  887  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  in  the  said  Section  887,  after  the  word 
•'prostitution,"  at  the  end  of  Paragraph  9  of  the  said  Section 
887,  the  words: 

10.  "Any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  any  felony,  ami 
having  no  visible  or  lawful  means  of  support,  found 
Drowling  around  steamboat  landings,  railroad  stations, 
banking  institutions,  crowded  thoroughfares,  cars,  omni- 
buses, hotels  or  any  public  gathering  or  assembly  and 
unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  presence. ' ' 
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February  17 : 

REV.     DR.    THOMAS     R.    SLICER. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  should  not  have 
been  bold  enough  to  be  asked  to  be  heard  by  the 
Committee,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  committee  of 
which  I  was  chairman  for  a  number  of  years  made 
a  study  of  the*  department.  The  other  reason  is 
that  the  two  things  I  want  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion as  specific  matters  have  already  received  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  in  part. 

The  first  is  the  status  of  the  doormen  in  the 
department  who  desire  some  relief  from  their 
onerous  duties  and  sonic  chance  of  promotion  in 
the  department.  I  will  give  you,  if  you  please,  a 
little  outline  of  the  duties  of  the  doormen. 

(Dr.  Slicer  then  read  a  statement  with  reference 
to  the  status  of  the  doormen.) 

Mr.  McKeen :  May  I  ask  if  this  is  not  a  matter 
that  the  Commissioner  has  it  in  his  power  to 
remedy? 

Dr.  Slicer:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKeen :  The  statute  does  not  define  it? 

Dr.  Slicer:  Yes,  the  Charter  fixes  the  status  of 
the  doormen.  The  Commissioner  cannot  relieve  the 
situation  without  an  appropriation,  because  part  of 
the  doormen's  duties  are  janitors'  duties.  The  Com- 
missioner has  tried  to  relieve  the  situation  through 
an  appropriation  from  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  but  he  has  failed. 

The  doormen  are  part  of  the  uniformed  force. 
They  have  charge  of  the  station  houses.  They  can- 
not be  promoted  into  the  other  departments  of  the 
uniformed  force.  In  other  words,  these  men  who 
are  men  of  considerable  intelligence,  and  who,  I 
think,  compare  very  well  with  the  patrolmen,  as 
far  as  I  have  known  them,  are  forbidden  to  ever 
obtain  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
They  are  Americans,  most  of  them,  or  as  American 
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as  the  patrolmen,  and  my  first  criticism  upon  the 
situation  for  which  relief  is  sought  by  a  bill  is  that 
it  is  un-American  to  draw  a  line  in  front  of  any 
intelligent  man  and  tell  him  that  he  shall  not  all 
his  life  earn  more  than  one  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  McKeen :  He  is  at  liberty  to  resign  if  he  can 
get  a  better  job? 

Dr.  Slicer:  That  is  true,  but  Ave  are  confronted 
by  the  fact  that  youth  is  at  a  premium  and  middle 
age  is  at  a  discount,  as  is  shown  by  the  refusal  of 
the  New  York  Central  to  take  on  any  men  over  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  of  the  Erie  to  take  on  any  men 
over  thirty-five.  I  may  quote  to  you  the  statement 
of  Carroll  D.  Wright,  who  knows  more  about  the 
industrial  economics  than  any  of  us.  He  says, 
"What  is  to  be  done  with  the  man  between  forty 
and  fifty-five  is  the  unsolved  problem  of  American 
economics."  It  is  a  tragedy.  To  say  that  he  may 
leave  his  position  and  get  another,  is,  of  course, 
a  solution  if  the  other  position  is  available,  but  only 
lawyers  are  sure  that  their  added  experience  is  a 
premium  upon  their  usefulness.  Ministers  and 
others  are  not  in  that  class.  I  may  say,  in  addition 
to  what  I  have  read,  that  the  doorman  in  the  absence 
of  the  sergeant,  takes  charge  of  the  desk. 

Mr.  McKeen  :  Is  there  anything  that  prevents  the 
doorman  from  taking  an  examination  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  position  of  patrolman,  if  he  wants  to? 

Dr.  Slicer:  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  if 
he  is  under  thirty  years  of  age.  I  went  over  the 
duties  of  the  doormen  with  the  Commissioner.  He 
said  very  frankly  that  he  had  looked  into  the  mat- 
ter and  that  they  simply  could  not  do  the  things 
assigned  to  them.  He  tried  to  relieve  them  of  the 
janitor's  duties  by  securing  an  appropriation  to  that 
end.  but  he  failed  to  get  it.  He  told  me  the  other 
day  that  there  was  no  hope  of  getting  it,  and  the 
men  are  left  in  that  condition. 

Mr.  McAneny:  The  Charter  does  not  specify  the 
number  of  doormen  to  be  employed,  does  it? 
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Dr.  Slicer:  I  think  not. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Is  it  entirely  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment? 
•  Dr.  Slicer:  Yes,  that  is  my  understanding  of  it. 
What  they  desire  is  that  there  shall  be  proposed  for 
them  an  amendment  to  Section  284.  That  amend- 
ment provides  that  persons  who  are  doormen  in 
the  Police  Department  may  be  transferred  or 
promoted  to  the  grade  of  patrolmen,  irrespective  of 
age.  Some  of  these  men  took  the  examination  for 
patrolmen.  They  are  very  likely  men.  I  have 
seen  a  representative  committee  of  these  three  hun- 
dred men  and  I  do  not  know  any  patrolmen  who 
show  up  any  better  in  point  of  intelligence. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Is  there  a  statutory  restriction 
now  that  they  cannot  be? 

Dr.  Slicer:  Not  if  they  are  over  thirty  years  of 
age.  Many  of  the  men  took  the  Civil  Service  ex- 
amination for  patrolmen,  and  pending  their  ap- 
pointment, the  law  was  changed,  and  now  doormen 
cannot  be  transferred  to  the  position  of  patrolmen. 

They  are  really  a  pariah  class,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  superior  officers  of  the  Police  Department,  from 
the  inspectors  down.  They  look  upon  a  doorman 
as  a  yellow  dog,  who  is  not  in  the  class  of  the  patrol- 
men. What  they  ask  in  this  amendment  to  the 
Charter  is  that  they  may  be  transferred  or  promoted 
to  the  grade  or  position  of  patrolmen,  irrespective 
of  age.  Of  course,  the  men  who  have  not  taken  the 
examination  for  the  grade  of  patrolmen  would  ex- 
pect to  take  the  examination,  but  being  in  the  De- 
partment already  they  feel  that  they  should  be 
treated  just  as  patrolmen  are  treated  who  take  the 
examination  for  patrolmen. 

This  was  submitted  to  Commissioner  McAdoo  be- 
fore the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Nine.  At 
that  time  the  City  Club  Committee  was  considering 
the  police  problem,  and  the  Commissioner  wrote  me 
that  he  had  examined  this  amendment  and  saw  no 
objection  to  it,  unless  it  would  embarass  the  legisla- 
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tion  which  the  City    Club    Committee    hoped    to 
achieve. 

Mi*.  Seligman :  I  presume  the  different  Associa- 
tions of  roundsmen  and  patrolmen  would  oppose  it, 
would  they  not? 

Dr.  Slicer:  They  probably  would  oppose  it,  but 
there  is  a  very  keen  jealousy  between  the  depart- 
ments of  the  service. 

If  you  will  give  me  a  moment  to  speak  of  the  three 
platoon  system.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
certain  attitude  in  the  service  with  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  McAneny:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or 
two  about  this  matter  of  doormen.  Is  not  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  this  plan  the  fact  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  city  in  this  department  are  realh 
served  by  maintaining  strictly  this  limit  of  thirty 
years,  not  only  because  it  brings  in  younger  men, 
and  more  virile  bodied  men,  but  because  there  are 
certain  pension  rights  to  be  considered?  That  it 
would  be  an  aid  to  the  Department  to  have  the  right 
of  transfer  will,  of  course,  be  admitted  at  once,  but 
would  it  not  be  distinctly  disadvantageous  to  the 
city — 

Dr.  Slicer :  Well,  it  would  if  the  number  were 
great.  This  request  for  an  amendment  in  that  par- 
ticular grows  out  of  a  sense  of  injustice  to  those  men 
who  went  into  the  Doormen's  Department  with  the 
understanding  that  they  were  eligible  to  be  patrol- 
men. That  change  in  the  Charter  was  made  after 
these  men  went  in  as  doormen. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Under  your  plan,  I  understand 
that  a  separate  entrance  examination  for  doormen 
would  continue  without  a  restriction  of  age.  Would 
not  that  become  a  feeder  for  the  uniformed  force,  a 
back  door  entrance?  If  there  are  three  hundred  door- 
men eligible  for  transfer  to  the  uniformed  force,  the 
vacancies  in  that  force  would  be  met  constantly  by 
new  appointments  under  a  limited  and  much  less 
difficult  examination. 

Dr.   Slicer:  Well,  the  remedy  for  that  is  to  in- 
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crease  the  rigor  of  the  examination.  I  should  have 
the  examination  on  a  level  with  that  held  for  the 
uniformed  force. 

Mr.  McAneny:  One  of  the  essential  elements  of 
that  examination  is  that  of  age.  Wouta  you  admit 
to  the  grade  of  doorman  any  person  over  thirty 
years  of  age? 

Dr.  Slicer:  Certainly  not.  I  should  fix  that  as 
the  age  for  the  whole  force. 

Mr.  McAneny:  In  other  words,  there  should  be 
the  same  qualifications  for  doormen,  and  a  man 
should  have  the  option  of  accepting  the  lower  posi- 
tion of  doorman  from  the  eligible  list  for  patrol- 
man, if  he  chose  to. 

Dr.  Slicer:  I  see  no  objection  to  that.  I  think 
there  should  be  no  favors  shown  to  the  people  who 
want  to  do  police  work.  There  should  be  uniform- 
ity of  examination  for  all  grades  that  do  the  same 
duty,  and  the  doormen's  duties,  while  they  are  more 
arduous  perhaps,  than  those  of  the  patrolmen,  are 
of  the  same  general  character.  That  is,  he  has  to 
do  with  delinquents. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  He  does  not  have  to  be  exposed  to 
the  elements. 

Dr.  Slicer :  No,  but  that  is  merely  the  accident  of 
the  position.  He  is  liable  to  be,  he  is  the  errand 
boy  of  the  station  house. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Is  it  not  true  that  he  does  not  have 
to  have  the  same  general  intelligence?  A  patrolman 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  simple  rules  of  evi- 
dence.    Is  not  a  doorman  more  of  a  janitor? 

Dr.  Slicer:  I  do  not  think  that  is  so,  Mr.  Mc- 
Aneny. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Of  course,  these  duties  that  you 
have  read  come  for  the  most  part  under  the  head 
of  janitor  service. 

Dr.  Slicer :  They  are  not  lowT  bred  men.  There  is 
a  letter  written  to  me  by  a  man  in  the  47th  Pre- 
cinct. That  certainly  shows  a  good  hand.  I  did 
not  file  it,  simply  because  it  has  some  personal  mat- 
ters in  it.     What  they  desire  is  a  sliding  scale  of 
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promotion,  beginning  at  eight  hundred  dollars  and 
running  up  to  patrolmen's  pay,  and  they  desire  that 
the  men  who  are  now  in  the  Department  and  who 
have  been  estopped  from  becoming  patrolmen  by 
a  change  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  en- 
tered, that  were  existent  when  they  entered,  shall 
have  relief. 

Mr.  McKeen :  All  they  want  is  an  increase  in  pay. 
They  do  not  want  to  become  patrolmen. 

Dr.  Slicer:  Oh,  yes,  they  do.  They  want  to  feel 
that  there  is  not  a  line  drawn  in  front  of  them 
which  they  cannot  cross. 

Mr.  McAneny:  They  are  appointed  at  one  thou- 
sand dollars? 

Dr.  Slicer:  Yes. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Whereas,  the  patrolman  is  ap- 
pointed at  eight  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  year. 

Dr.  Slicer:  They  do  not  object  to  that  change 
being  made. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Would  they  drop  down  and  begin 
at  the  lowest  grade  of  the  patrolman's  service? 

Dr.  Slicer:  That  I  am  not  able  to  answer,  but 
they  would  enter  the  service  as  patrolmen  at  the 
same  rate. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Of  course,  they  would  lose  some- 
thing for  the  time  being,  but  they  would  be  in 
line  for  the  higher  positions. 

Dr.  Slicer:  The  man  who  wrote  me  that  letter 
said,  '"Why  should  not  I  be  a  sergeant?" 

Mr.  McAneny:  I  am  afraid  that  is  what  they 
want  to  do,  to  go  up  to  the  higher  grades. 

Dr.  Slicer:  Why  should  not  they  want  to  do  it? 

Mr.  McAneny :  Because  they  have  not  gone 
through  the  work  of  patrolmen  and  through  the 
salary  grade. 

Dr.  Slicer:  Yes,  but  if  they  are  examined,  as  a 
man  is  examined  for  the  patrolman  position,  and 
if  there  is  a  perfect  uniformity  of  examination,  why 
should  not  there  be  a  uniformity  of  benefit  resultant 
from  the  examination? 
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.  Mr.  McAneny:  That  is  a  matter  of  original  ap- 
pointment. 

Dr.  Slicer:  Well,  I  can  only  quote  to  you  the 
Commissioner's  statement,  that  unless  this  em- 
barasses  the  other  action  which  you  are  taking,  he 
sees  nothing  objectionable  in  the  amendment  which 
does  not  go  so  far  into  the  question  of  salary, 
though  the  other  bill,  which  was  presented  before 
the  Legislature,  did. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  That  did  not  pass,  did  it? 

Dr.  Slicer:  It  went  out  of  the  Cities  Committee 
the  very  last  day,  and  it  could  not  be  passed.  It 
was  Bill  No.  387.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Bost- 
wick,  and  favorably  reported  on  by  the  Cities  Com- 
mittee.    That  took  up  the  question  of  salary. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Is  the  bill  which  it  is  proposed  to 
introduce  this  year  identical  with  that? 

Dr.  Slicer:  They  have  two  or  three  bills  that  they 
are  willing  to  push  themselves.  I  have  advised 
them  not  to  do  it.  I  have  advised  them  to  put  what 
they  want  before  this  Committee  in  final  form  and 
to  approach  the  question  of  legislation  as  a  whole, 
theirs  being  a  part  of  that  whole  which  this  Com- 
mittee will  present,  and  I  have  asked  them  to  wait 
until  the  Committee  could  pass  upon  the  whole 
question  of  legislation. 

Mr.   Seligman:  nave  they  an  association? 

Dr.  Slicer :  Yes,  just  as  the  patrolmen  have.  Of 
course,  the  Commissioner  does  not  think  very  much 
of  the  association  and  very  properly. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Do  you  happen  to  remember  when 
they  were  put  on  the  uniformed  force,  how  long 
ago? 

Dr.  Slicer:  I  have  not  the  date.  This  bill  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Bostwick  last  year  amends  the 
present  law  in  this  particular :  "All  of  the  members 
of  the  Police  Department  who  are  now  or  shall 
hereafter  be  appointed  as  doormen  shall  be  graded 
in  five  grades  by  the  Police  Commissioner.  All 
such  doormen  who  are  now  members  of  said  de- 
partment shall  be  members  of  the  second  grade  and 
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all  persons  appointed  at  any  time  on  or  after  the 
passage  of  this  Act  shall  be  members  of  the  fifth 
grade." 

(Dr.  Slicer  continued  to  read  from  the  proposed 
Act  referred  to.) 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  three 
platoon  system.  I  have  understood  from  some 
members  of  the  Committee  that  the  tendency  thus 
far  has  been  to  discredit  the  three  platoon  system. 
There  are  two  or  three  things  about  it  which  I 
think  have  not  been  said  to  you.  If  they  have 
been  you  can  stop  me. 

The  three  platoon  system  was  in  vogue  up  to  the 
time  of  Mr.  Low's  incumbency,  for  the  year  previous 
to  Mr.  Low's  Mayoralty.  It  was  abolished  by 
Colonel  Partridge  on  the  ground  that  when  the  ac- 
cident in  the  tunnel  and  the  explosion  at  the  Murray 
Hill  Hotel  happened  there  were  not  reserves  enough 
to  meet  the  emergency. 

The  reason  of  that  was  a  very  simple  one.  There 
was  a  three  platoon  system  in  name,  but  not  in  fact, 
There  had  been  up  to  November  a  three  platoon 
system  in  fact.  But  with  the  election  of  Mr.  Low 
a  steady  depleting  of  the  platoons  was  made  by  the 
captains  in  order  that  they  might  discredit  the  sys- 
tem in  just  such  an  emergency  as  occurred.  From 
the  election  in  November  until  the  first  of  January, 
when  Mr.  Low  took  office,  the  captains  sought  to 
break  down  the  three  platoon  system,  and  they  did 
that  by  transferring  the  men  to  details.  The  details 
ran  up  to  thirty-two  hundred  out  of  a  total  force 
of  eight  thousand  men.  The  men  are  glad  to  be  put 
on  detail  because  it  is  an  easy  place,  in  the  Court 
House  or  in  the  License  Bureau,  or  in  the  other 
places,  sonfc  of  which  I  have  a  very  strong  convic- 
tion that  there  should  be  no  policemen  at  all — 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  New  York  Central  Depot 
should  not  be  policed  by  its  own  men,  but  the 
details  ran  up  to  thirty-two  hundred  in  number, 
and  when  the  explosion  and  the  accident  occurred, 
the  men  were  not  available.     It  reduced  the  number 
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of  men  actually  in  platoon  to  about  twenty-six  hun- 
dred men  at  any  one  time,  so  that  there  were  no 
reserves,  practically. 

■  Now,  the  object  of  the  captains  in  that  matter 
was,  first  of  all,  political ;  and,  second,  a  determina- 
tion not  to  have  the  three  platoon  service.  They 
have  always  been  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Erhardt  said  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
meeting  that  the  men  complained  that  they  could 
not  do  eight  hours  on  post,  but  he  gave  away  his 
criticism  when  he  said  that  a  report  had  been  made 
to  him  by  men  who  had  five  and  six  stripes  on  their 
sleeves.  A  man  who  has  been  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  on  the  force — that  is  what  five  or  six  stripes 
mean — should  he  compulsorily  retire:!,  in  my  judg- 
ment, by  the  Commissioner,  and  any  legislation  that 
you  can  achieve  to  that  end  will  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  service. 

Mr.  McAneny:  You  do  not  mean  that  literally? 

Dr.  Slicer:  Yes,  not  because  he  has  been  thirty 
years  on  the  force,  but  because  the  tests — I  would 
not  say  arbitrarily  retired,  but  the  fact  that  a  man 
cannot  do  eight  hours  tour  and  is  not  available  for 
work  for  that  period  should  be  a  reason  for  his  be- 
ing on  pension.  The  younger  men  do  not  complain 
of  it  at  all;  I  have  taken  pains  to  inquire  since  Mr. 
Erhardt  spoke  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  a 
large  number  of  the  policemen  who  had  to  do  the 
three  platoon  service,  the  working  of  it.  I  have 
spoken  to  the  men  who  have  not  five  stripes  on  their 
sieeves  and  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  go  on  with 
it.     They  do  not  regard  it  as  a  hardship. 

Of  course  the  system  does  deplete  the  number  of 
men  available  at  any  one  time,  but  I  want  to  re- 
mind you  that  the  two  platoon  system,  which  pre- 
ceded it,  could  be  worked  only  by  longer  tours  east 
and  west,  For  instance,  a  man  patroling  76th  and 
77th  Streets  on  the  west  side  started  at  the  Park 
and  went  to  the  river  and  then  he  came  back  on  the 
adjoining  street  from  the  river  to  the  Park.  Now, 
a  thing  that  occurred  on  the  corner  of  76th  Street 
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and  Central  Park  West  was  absolutely  out  of  reach 
of  the  man  who  was  at  the  river,  at  the  corner  of 
77th  {Street  and  Riverside  Drive. 

The  three  platoon  system  put  the  men  on  the  ave- 
nues. For  instance,  taking  the  same  region,  a  man 
on  Amsterdam  Avenue  or  on  Columbus  Avenue, 
makes  his  post  so  many  blocks  north  and  south.  The 
man  on  Amsterdam  Avenue  comes  up  the  block  to 
the  middle  and  meets  the  man  from  Columbus  Ave- 
nue in  the  middle  of  the  block,  and  goes  back  to  the 
avenue  and  goes  into  the  next  block,  and  goes  back 
to  the  avenue  again,  and  goes  into  the  next  block 
again,  so  that  there  is  never  a  time  when  you  can- 
not go  to  the  corner  of  the  avenue  and  summon  a 
policeman  who  can  only,  by  any  possibility,  be  in 
the  block,  half  a  block  away.  He  has  to  come  out  on 
the  avenue  again. 

Mr.  McAneny :  How  many  blocks  does  that  cover? 

Dr.  Slicer:  I  think  they  have  six  or  eight.  You 
cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  desire  of  the  cap- 
tains to  break  down  the  system  for  the  reason  that 
it  does  not  give  them  the  control  and  domination 
that  the  other  system  does.  The  hardships  of  the 
other  system  were  not  simply  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  oftener  on  duty,  and  that  they  were  more  hours 
away  from  home,  but  that  they  were  under  the  eye 
of  the  captains  for  reserve  duty  of  all  kinds.  For 
instance,  a  man  coming  in  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  would  stay  until  half  past  ten  when  the 
next  reserve  would  come  in.  He  would  be  liable 
to  have  to  go  to  Court  with  a  prisoner  then,  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  twelve  o'clock  when  he  would 
be  through.  Men  under  the  other  system  would  go 
on  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  get  their  next 
meal  at  twelve  ox-lock  in  the  day. 

I  want  simply  to  ask  you  to  give  attention  to  the 
three  platoon  system  from  over  and  above  the  plea 
made  against  it  by  the  superior  officers  of  the  De- 
partment, I  believe  that  with  twelve  hundred  more 
men,  which  I  believe  to  be  absolutely  necessary  un- 
der any  conditions,  no  matter  what  system  you  have, 
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the  three  platoon  system  would  be  an  ideal  system. 
I  speak  with  more  positiveness  about  it,  because  the 
Committee  of  the  City  Club  examined  one  hundred 
and  fifty  policemen  during  Colonel  Partridge's  re- 
gime, and  they  were  examined  without  any  collusion 
between  them. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Is  there  a  copy  of  your  report 
available? 

Dr.  Slicer:  It  must  be  in  the  archives  here.  The 
thing  you  ought  to  find  here  is  Mr.  Pryor's  report 
of  the  examination  in  detail.  I  mean,  what  resulted 
from  examining  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
'\  hvw  men  were  examined  very  carefully.  No  man 
on  the  Committee  knew  what  men  had  been  exam- 
ined by  any  other  member  of  the  Committee,  and 
no  man  knew  that  any  other  man  had  been  exam- 
ined, unless  he  told  it  himself.  They  practically 
look  their  lives  in  their  hands  to  come  here. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Were  they  taken  down  verbatim? 

Dr.  Slicer:  Oh,  yes.  In  my  judgment,  no  greater 
injustice  could  be  done  the  force  than  to  accept  the 
prejudice  against  the  three  platoon  system  upon  the 
part  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  it  without  hear- 
ing the  working  of  it  from  the  younger  men  on  the 
force. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  We  understand  that  the  patrol- 
men sent  considerable  money  to  Albany  to  have  the 
bill  go  through.  Now,  common  sense  tells  us  that 
it  must  have  been  in  their  favor,  it  must  have  been 
more  to  their  advantage  to  have  it. 

Dr.  Slicer:  It  is  an  advantage  to  the  patrolmen. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Seligman:  It  makes  life  easier  for  them? 

Dr.  Slicer :  Certainly,  but  it  is  a  disadvantage  to 
the  captain,  not  in  the  sense  that  he  cannot  have 
discipline,  but  that  he  cannot  be  a  martinet.  A  cap- 
tain  can  make  a  station  house  a  miniature  hell  for 
the  men  if  he  wants  to,  and  some  of  them  do. 
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MR.     LOUIS     J.     GRANT. 

Under  the  present  system  in  vogue  in  the  Police 
Department  the  trials  are  conducted  by  a  Deputy 
Commissioner.  The  Commissioner,  who  is  supposed 
to  finally  pass  upon  the  guilt  of  an  officer,  never  sees 
the  witnesses.  I  will  guarantee  that  if  the  records 
were  examined,  it  would  be  found  that  in  not  more 
than  two  instances  during  the  administrations  of 
Mr.  Partridge,  Mr.  Greene  and  Mr.  McAdoo,  has 
the  Commissioner  disapproved  of  the  finding  of  the 
Deputy  Commissioner.  Of  course,  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  Commissioner  does  not  read  the  testimony, 
but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  under  the  law  as  it 
is  now,  and  under  a  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  which  was  a  surprise  to  us  all,  and  to  the 
Supreme  Court  down  here,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Commissioner  personally  to  make  the  finding  and 
conviction,  thereby  compelling  him,  if  he  does  his 
duty  honestly,  to  read  every  word  of  the  testimony 
in  every  case  that  is  tried  at  police  headquarters. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for 
the  Commissioner  to  do  that,  and  to  attend  to  all 
of  the  other  duties  he  is  supposed  to  attend  to. 

Now,  before  the  single-headed  Commission  was 
created,  the  law  provided  that  one  Commissioner 
should  take  the  testimony  and  finally  determine  and 
dispose  of  a  case  where  the  punishment  did  not 
exceed  thirty  days'  fine.  It  was  only  where  he,  after 
the  testimony  was  taken,  thought  that  the  man 
should  be  dismissed,  that  he  had  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  board,  and  then,  as  a  member  of 
the  board,  he  would  discuss  at  the  meeting  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  man  should  be  dismissed  or 
not. 

Under  the  present  law  the  Commissioner  has 
deputies.  He  is  authorized  by  law  to  delegate  to 
his  deputies  all  the  powers  that  he  has  himself, 
except  the  power  of  appointment  and  transfer.  Up 
to  the  time  that  this  last  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  was  rendered,  in  which  decision  the  Court 
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undertook  to  say  what  the  intention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  when  it  passed  the  revised  Charter — up  to 
this  late  decision,  which  happened  to  be  in  a  case 
of  niy  own — 

Mr.  McAneny:  You  mean  the  Garvey  case? 

Mr.  Grant :  The  Garvey  case.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  if  a  trial  took  place  before  a  deputy 
he  must  make  a  finding,  he  being  the  one  who  saw 
the  witnesses  and  who  could  judge  of  their  credi- 
bility. They  held  that  he  must  make  the  finding 
and  recommendation  to  the  Commissioner,  and  then 
on  his  finding  and  recommendation  the  Commis- 
sioner could  act.  But  the  Court  of  Appeals — and 
I  do  not  wish  to  criticize  their  idea  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  such  sections  of  the  Charter,  reversed  that 
and  held  that  the  Commissioner,  who  was  not  in  the 
trial  room  and  who  did  not  see  the  witnesses,  was 
the  one  who  should  make  the  finding  and  determina- 
tion. 

The  evil  of  that  is  this :  Suppose  ten  witnesses 
are  called  in  a  case,  five  on  one  side  and  five  on  the 
other.  The  testimony  of  five  on  paper  may  read 
just  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  the  other  five,  where- 
as, if  you  saw  the  witnesses  as  they  appeared,  either 
for  the  prosecution  to  sustain  the  charge,  or  for  the 
defense,  you  might  say  that  you  would  not  believe 
one  word  of  their  testimony. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  That  is  obvious. 

Mr.  Grant :  In  my  opinion,  the  law  ought  to 
compel  the  person  who  is  delegated  to  try  the  case 
and  who  does  sit  at  the  trial,  to  complete  that  trial, 
because  a  trial  means  a  hearing  and  a  determina- 
tion. 

Mr.  McKeen:  Was  not  that  decision  limited  to 
this,  that  the  Commissioner  might  dismiss  a  man, 
even  though  the  deputy  who  heard  the  testimony 
had  not  made  a  finding  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Grant:  No,  sir,  that  was  a  case  in  which 
absolutely  no  finding  had  been  made  by  the  Deputy 
Commissioner.  That  was  a  case  tried  before 
Deputy  Commissioner  York  when    he    was    under 
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Murphy.     He  made  no  finding  or  recommendation. 

He  reserved  decision.  The  record  read  "Decision  re- 
served." The  next  thing  was  that  the  clerk  at  police 
headquarters,  on  one  of  the  ordinary  printed  forms, 

wrote  that  the  man  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
service.  It  was  not  signed  by  the  Commissioner, 
but  the  clerk  said  it  was  done  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commissioner.  A  review  was  had,  an  appeal 
being  taken  on  the  ground  that  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, he  having  sat  at  the  trial,  should  have  made 
a  finding  and  a  recommendation.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  then  simply  said  the  law  did  not  require 
the  deputy  to  make  any  finding  or  recommendation 
at  all,  that,  the  Commissioner  was  the  one  upon 
whom  that  duty  devolved.  In  that,  they  reversed 
the  Appellate  Division. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Is  not  that  decision  simply  the  fact 
that  the  deputy  did  not  make  a  finding  was  not  fatal 
to  the  action  of  the  Commissioner? 

Mr.  Grant:  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  It  did  not  hold  that  the  deputy 
could  not  make  a  finding  and  fix  the  punishment, 

Mr.  Grant :  No,  it  did  not  hold  that, 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Then,  it  does  not  put  upon  the 
Commissioner  the  duty  of  reading  all  these  trials. 

Mr.  Grant :  Oh,  yes,  because  the  Commissioner 
cannot  approve  unless  he  reads.  You  see,  if  tin 
recommendation  of  the  deputy  is  made,  he  has  to 
read  it  to  find  out — 

Mr.  Chrystie:  The  Court  of  Appeals  said  in  the 
Garvey  case  (ISO  N.  Y.,  237)  that  "the  single  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  is  whether  the  Deputy  Police 
"Commissioner  in  New  York  City  ,  before  whom 
"charges  against  members  of  the  police  force  may 
ube  examined,  heard  and  investigated,  is  required 
"to  make  a  written  finding  of  guilt  in  order  to  give 
"the  Police  Commissioner  authority  to  convict  and 
"punish." 

Mr.  Grant:  You  will  see  also  in  that  decision, 
Mr.  Chrystie,  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  decided  the 
case  on  the  idea  that  the  same  system  was  intended 
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to  be  gone  through  under  a  single  head  Commission, 
as  was  gone  through  under  the  old  board.  You  will 
see  that  there  is  a  case  of  twenty  years  ago,  the 
kkFranklin  case.''  You  will  also  see  that  the  Court 
says  in  the  opinion  that  under  the  old  board  one 
Commissioner  took  the  testimony,  but  the  board  had 
to  make  the  finding.  That  was  so  twenty  years 
ago.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  Court  of  Appeals 
has  overlooked  the  Charter,  which  repealed  that  old 
law  and  gave  to  a  single  Commissioner  the  power 
formerly  held  by  the  whole  force.  It  gave  to  a  sin- 
gle Commissioner  the  power  to  finally  dispose  of  a 
rase.  It  also  says  that  the  Commissioner  has  the 
power  to  delegate  to  his  deputies  all  the  powers  that 
a  single  Commissioner  had  under  the  old  law.  I  hav -i 
moved  for  a  re-argument  of  the  case,  and  I  may  tell 
you  that  I  hope  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  You  think  that  there  ought  to  be 
an  amendment  to  the  law  to  provide  that  the  deputy 
could  fine  and  punish? 

Mr.  Grant:  And  finally  determine,  because  he  is 
the  one  who  hears  the  evidence.  The  Commissioner 
can  delegate  to  his  deputies  all  his  powers  except 
the  power  to  make  appointments  and  transfers. 
( )ne  of  the  powers  .of  the  Commissioner  is  that  he 
can  try  and  dismiss.  I  argued  before  the  Court  of 
Appeals  that  if  the  Commissioner  could  delegate 
to  a  deputy  all  his  powers  except  the  power  to  make 
appointments  and  transfers,  there  was  no  reason 
that  I  could  see,  because  it  was  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, why  the  deputy  could  not  fine  and  dismiss, 
but  the  Court  seemed  to  think  that  the  deputy  could 
not. 

The  Charter  provides  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
Commissioner  a  deputy  shall  have  all  of  his  powers 
except  to  try,  dismiss  and  fine.  If  that  is  so,  and 
the  Commissioner  can  delegate  all  his  powers  except 
the  powers  of  making  appointments  and  transfers, 
I  fail  to  see  why  he  cannot  delegate  the  powers  to 
try  and  finally  dismiss.  I  think  the  law  on  that 
point  ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  clear 
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that  a  deputy  has  the  power,  provided  he  is  dele- 
gated to  do  it, 

Let  me  say  a  word  on  a  subject  that  lias  touched 
my  heart  a  little,  the  subject  of  review  by  certiorari. 
If  an  ignorant  person  who  knew  nothing  about  the 
facts  should  read  the  newspapers  during  the  last 
six  months,  he  would  imagine  that  any  policeman 
dismissed  from  the  force  had  only  to  go  to  the  {Su- 
preme Court  to  get  back.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
I  have  had  in  twenty-five  years  over  one  thousand 
cases  in  which  I  endeavored  by  certiorari  to  have 
men  reinstated  after  dismissal,  and  I  have  succeeded 
in  about  seventy-five. 

Mr.  McAneny :  An  average  of  about  three  a  year. 

Mr.  Grant :  About  three  a  year,  and  I  thought  I 
was  lucky  at  that.  I  want  to  say  that  the  Court 
will  not  under  the  law  as  it  is  now,  interfere  except 
iD  a  case  of  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  or  unfair- 
ness or  foolishness  on  the  part  of  the  Trial  Commis- 
sioner. 

As  an  instance  of  that,  I  have  two  shurt  opinions 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  one  written  iast  summer 
by  Judge  O'Brien,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  a 
case  where  I  had  the  honor  to  appear  as  counsel. 
It  was  the  case  of  The  People  on  the  Relation  of 
Shields  against  the  Commissioner,  a  case  in  which 
I  think  that  any  lawyer  or  any  person  not  a  lawyer, 
would  have  thought  exactly  as  the  Court  of  Appeals 
did.  Judge  O'Brien  says,  "It  should  be  here  ob- 
served that  the  prosecution  was  represented  before 
the  Commissioner  by  two  assistants  of  the  District 
Attorney  who  had  charge  of  the  examination  of 
witnesses  and  the  conduct  of  the  case  against  the 
relator,  and  hence  no  fair  excuse  can  be  given  for 
any  flagrant  breach  of  the  rules  or  th.e  law  of  evi- 
dence in  such  an  investigation.  It  appears  from 
the  record  that  just  before  the  close  of  the  testimony 
the  Commissioner  recalled  one  of  the  Parkhurst  de- 
tectives who  had  been  first  sworn,  and  then  certain 
questions  were  put." 

Then  he  ends,  "The  Commissioner  succeeded  in 
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proving  and  placing  upon  the  record  the  fact  that 
the  captain  of  the  precinct  had  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Secret  Service  Bureau  to  bribe  the 
detectives  of  the  Parkhurst  Society  to  furnish  him 
information  as  to  contemplated  raids,  etc.  At  the 
close  of  this  examination  both  the  Assistant  District 
Attorney  in  charge  of  the  prosecution  and  the  re- 
lator's counsel  joined  in  a  request  to  strike  out  the 
testimony.  The  Assistant  District  Attorney  said, 
'I  consent  that  all  of  Mr.  Dillon's  testimony  be 
stricken  out,'  to  which  the  Commissioner  replied  as 
follows:  'I  don't  think  so;  I  want  to  get  the  situa- 
tion and  it  is  on  record  and  I  will  let  it  stand.'  The 
assistant  then  stated,  'With  all  respect  to  the  Com- 
missioner, I  would  like  to  have  it  go  on  the  record 
that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Dillon  that  he  last  gave 
in  answer  to  the  Commissioner — I  would  like  to 
have  my  desire  to  have  that  evidence  stricken  out 
appear  on  the  record.' 

"Commissioner  Piper:  Yes,  enter  that  upon  the 
record  and  I  deny  your  motion  to  strike  it  out, 

uThus  the  Commissioner  persisted  in  putting  in 
the  record  incompetent  testimony  against  the  pro- 
test of  not  only  the  relator's  counsel,  but  his  own 
counsel.  The  testimony  was  not  only  incompetent, 
but  essentially  harmful." 

Then  he  ends  up  further  on,  "I  am  second  in  my 
desire  to  no  one" — that  is  the  Assistant  District 
Attorney  again,  after  the  testimony  was  taken 
before  the  Commissioner — "But  I  am  constrained  to 
think  that  the  evidence  given  by  Dillon,  when  re- 
called, would  allow  a  reversible  error  to  creep  into 
the  case,  and  I  most  respectfully  ask,  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner, that  it  be  stricken  out. 

"Commissioner  Piper :  No,  I  will  not  consent  to 
it.  The  testimony  is  in  the  case  and  I  will  allow  it 
to  stand." 

That  is  a  sample  of  the  cases  that  have  been 
reversed.  Another  decision  that  I  want  to  call  to 
your  attention  is  one  written  by  the  Appellate  Di- 
vision.    This,  vou  will  see,  is  a  most  extraordinary 
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ease — a  few  lines  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Morgan 
J.  O'Brien  in  a  ease. 

He  says,  "In  reviewing  the  three  trials  upon  the 
separate  charges  made  against  the  relator,  the  most 
noticeable  feature  is  that  the  two  Deputy  Commis- 
sioners acted  alternately  as  accuser,  witness,  prose- 
cutor and  judge."  The  Deputy  Commissioners  re- 
ferred to  were  Piper  and  Davis,  under  Commis- 
sioner Greene. 

Mr.  Grant:  The  Schuwecker  case:  "It  would 
seem  from  the  first  the  relator  was  deemed  by  them 
to  be  guilty  of  a  serious  offense  and  that  they  wen? 
determined  upon  one  charge  or  another  to  ulti- 
mately secure  his  dismissal  from  the  force.  Thus 
we  have  Deputy  Commissioner  Piper  making  the 
first  charge  that  the  relator  accepted  money  from 
the  members  of  the  school  at  the  armory,  which  was 
tried  before  Deputy  Commissioner  Davis,  the  relator 
being  found,  'not  guilty  as  charged' ;  and  then 
Deputy  Commissioner  Davis  charging  the  relator 
practically  with  insubordination" — the  insubordi- 
nation consisted  of  this,  that  Deputy  Commissioner 
Davis  told  him  to  get  up  and  be  sworn  as  a  witness 
against  himself  and  I  refused  to  allow  him  to  do 
it,  and  he  charged  him  with  insubordination,  and 
Commissioner  Piper  sat  as  Trial  Commissioner 
with  Mr.  Davis  as  a  witness,  and,  of  course,  they 
found  him  guilty,  "which  charge  was  tried  before 
Deputy  Commissioner  Piper,  who,  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  Deputy  Commissioner  Davis,  found  him 
guilty,  and  finally  charges  by  Deputy  Commissioner 
Piper,  again  with  relation  to  the  collection  taken  by 
members  of  the  school,  tried  before  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner Davis,  Deputy  Commissioner  Piper  testify- 
ing against  the  relator,  who,  upon  one  of  the  specifi- 
cations, was  found  guilty.  The  procedure  followed 
does  not  commend  itself,  and  it  certainly  does  not 
tend  to  promote  that  spirit  of  fairness  and  appear- 
ance of  impartiality  which  should  characterize  a 
court  room,  whether  the  accused  be  tried  upon  a 
criminal  offense  in  a  court  of  law,  or  for  the  infrac- 
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tion  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a  large  depart- 
ment of  the  city  government." 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  kind  of  cases  that 
have  been  reversed  on  certiorari.  I  defy  any  person 
that  has  been  talking  about  the  police  getting  back 
on  the  force  to  point  out  one  reversal  by  the  Court 
where  there  was  common  sense  and  fairness  and 
some  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial  to  show  that  the 
officer  did  not  perform  his  duty,  his  police  duty. 

But  there  are  the  cases  of  the  character  I  have 
just  read  to  you.  Mr.  Greene  personally  knew 
nothing  about  the  way  things  were  going  on  in  the 
trial  room.  It  was  left  entirely  to  his  two  deputies 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  in  Brooklyn  to  Deputy 
Commissioner  Ebstein. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  sat  a  great  many  times, 
when  I  was  waiting  to  defend  men  in  the  court 
room,  when  I  saw  men  who  it  was  apparent  to  any 
disinterested  man  sitting  there,  were  convicted  be- 
fore they  were  tried,  and  they  went  through  the 
form  of  a  trial  because  they  were  bound  to  do  it, 

Mr.  Seligman :  If  they  did  that,  was  it  not  in  a 
ease  where  the  guilt  was  clear? 

Mr.  Grant:  Well,  I  have  seen  cases  where  I  did 
not  think  it  was,  and  I  was  perfectly  impartial,  for 
I  was  not  any  more  interested  than  I  am  now  in  that 
table.  But  I  saw  cases  in  which  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr. 
Piper  seemed  to  have  the  idea  that  the  discipline 
of  the  force  required  them  to  get  as  many  men  off 
the  force  as  possible. 

I  say  that  the  Police  Commissioner  is  not  ham- 
pered in  the  discipline  of  the  force  by  the  law  as  it 
is.  The  Courts  will  not  interfere  where  a  man, 
no  matter  whether  he  is  a  Deputy  or  the  Commis- 
sioner, uses  a  little  common  sense.  If  a  man  is 
charged  with  being  off  post,  and  a  witness,  whether 
his  superior  or  anybody  else,  comes  and  swears  that 
he  was  off  post,  and  evidence  is  produced  to  sustain 
that,  the  Courts  will  not  interfere. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  That  case  did  not  go  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals. 
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Mr.  Grant:  The  Schuwecker  case  did  not.  They 
did  not  make  an  appeal. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  You  might  have  been  left  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  that  case.  He  was  insubordi- 
nate. It  was  not  a  trial  in  Court.  It  was  a  dis- 
ciplinary proceeding. 

Mr.  Grant:  I  know,  but  whether  it  is  in  a  dis- 
ciplinary proceeding  or  not,  you  cannot  force  a  man, 
before  he  offers  himself  as  a  witness,  to  testify 
against  himself,  to  make  out  a  case  against  him. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  In  a  police  trial? 

Mr.  Grant:  In  any  trial. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  If  I  am  a  Trial  Commissioner  in 
the  Police  Department  and  I  call  a  po] iceman  up, 
may  I  not  ask  him  if  he  was  off  post? 

Mr.  Grant :  If  he  has  been  sworn. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Cannot  I  ask  him,  and  if  he  re- 
fuses, is  he  not  insubordinate?  He  cannot  answer 
that  his  answers  will  tend  to  incriminate  him. 

Mr.  Grant:  He  can  do  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Suppose  a  patrolman  does  give 
that  reason  for  not  answering  a  question  put  to  him 
by  the  Trial  Commissioner,  that  it  will  tend  to  in- 
criminate him.  Is  not  that  enough  to  dismiss  him 
from  the  force,  or  should  it  not  be  enough? 

Mr.  Grant :  Well,  of  course,  I  say  no,  but  I  do 
not  mean  that,  because  I  have  never  considered  it 
at  all. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  I  am  asking  you  as  an  expert. 

Mr.  Grant :  That  would  be  for  any  lawyer  to  de- 
termine. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Would  that  not  be  enough  to  dis- 
miss him  from  the  force? 

Mr.  Grant :  I  forgot  to  say  that  in  this  case,  with- 
in five  minutes  after  he  was  requested  by  the  Com 
missioner  to  testify,  I  asked  him  to  be  sworn,  and 
be  was  called,  sworn  and  examined  fully  by  the  As- 
sistant District  Attorney,  by  counsel  for  both  sides 
and  the  Commissioner. 
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,  Mr.  Baldwin:  Of  course,  it  was  a  little  unfair, 
and  that  is  the  real  reason  it  was  reversed. 

Mr.  Grant :  When  the  police  force  know  the}'  have 
to  perform  their  duty  or  get  off  the  force,  they  will 
perform  their  duty.  As  I  say,  they  are  human.  If 
an  army  has  a  General  they  never  see,  that  army  is 
not  going  to  work  as  well  as  for  the  General  they 
see  a  good  deal  of.  My  idea  is  that  if  there  is  a 
man  at  the  head  of  the  force,  if  sucli  a  man  can 
be  found  that  will  show  himself  and  will  use  a 
little  common,  every  day  tact,  and  sense  with  those 
men,  he  will  get  a  great  deal  more  out  of  them  than 
if  he  is  never  seen,  and  if  he  is  severe  and  if  he  has 
deputies,  who,  of  course,  are  really  not  the  respon- 
sible ones,  to  do  all  the  work. 

My  idea  is  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  some- 
body try  these  men  who  lias  come  up  from  the  ranks 
and  has  intelligence  enough — possibly  a  little  of  the 
character  of  Devery  thrown  in  on  one  side,  com- 
bined with  a  little  common  sense  and  intelligence 
and  refinement.  The  man  who,  as  Devery  put  it, 
"pounded  the  sidewalk,"  and  came  up  through  the 
ranks,  could  try  those  men,  who  would  know  when 
a  policeman  came  up  with  some  excuse  which  was 
an  old  one  and  with  which  he  could  not  get  away 
with  a  man  of  that  kind.  It  takes  a  good  while  for 
a  deputy  to  get  into  the  working  of  the  department. 
The  men  will  fool  him.  But  if  you  put  on  an  old 
"stager"  there,  who  has  intelligence  and  is  honest, 
and  who  has  refinement  and  knows  how7  to  talk  to 
a  man,  the  men  will  do  their  duty  and  will  give  good 
work. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  They  cannot  try  a  man  for  ineffi- 
ciency, can  they? 

Mr.  Grant:  Well,  you  know  that  under  neglect 
of  duty  or  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer,  they  can 
get  in  a  lot  of  things. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  I  understand  that,  but  in  a  case 
of  neglect  of  duty,  is  it  not  there  that  they  have  to 
bring  home  to  the  man  the  duty  he  is  to  perform? 
If  it  is  the  duty  of  closing  up  a  disorderly  house  in 
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this  district,  you  have  to  prove  that  that  was  a  dis- 
orderly house. 

Mr.  Graut:  You  have  to  prove  either  that  he 
knew  it  or  that  he  should  have  known  it — either 
that  he  knew  it  or  that  it  existed  long  enough  for 
him  to  have  known  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  They  have  never  tried  them  for 
inefficiency? 

Mr.  Grant:  Not  under  that  head. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  It  is  not  enumerated  in  the  causes? 

Mr.  Grant :  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  If  some  "shoo-flies"  go  into  this 
precinct  to-night  and  find  a  patrolman  off  duty, 
then  the  roundsman  who  should  have  spotted  them 
makes  no  report,  could  they  make  charges  against 
that  roundsman  on  that  evidence? 

Mr.  Grant :  Decidedly. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  And  convict  him? 

Mr.  Grant :  Decidedly,  if  it  were  shown  that  these 
men  were  actually  neglecting  their  duty. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  No,  but  the  roundsman  ought  to 
have  seen,  and  he  did  not  see. 

Mr.  Grant:  That  is  what  I  say,  if  they  show 
that. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  You  mean  to  show  that  the  rounds- 
man knew  that  they  were  off? 

Mr.  Grant :  If  it  was  his  duty  to  know  it  they 
could  convict  him  on  that — if  it  was  shown  that 
these  men  were  not  attending  to  duty  and  it  was 
the  business  of  the  roundsman  to  find  it  out.* 


•Mr.  Grant  writes  to  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

"  There  was  one  thing  which  T  intended  to  say  something 
"about  when  I  was  before  the  Committee,  but  which  escaped  my 
"attention.  I  consider  it  of  great  importance  and  an  evil  that  1 
"think  ought  to  be  corrected,  and  I  would  feel  obliged  if  you 
"would  be  kind  enough  to  call  the  Committee's  attention  to  it.  I 
"refer  to  the  power,  which  under  the  law  as  it  is  at  present,  the 
"Commissioner  has  in  regard  to  suspending  men  without  pay,  pend- 
"ing  the  preferring  and  disposition  of  charges.  The  Commis- 
"sioner  at  present  has  the  power,  in  the  event  of  charges  being 
"preferred  against  any  member  of  the  force,  to  suspend  that  mem- 
"ber  without  pay,  until  the  charges  are  finally  disposed  of.     This 
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'to  me,  of  course,  looks  very  mucli  like  prejudging  a  case,  but  I 
'think  that  if  such  power  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
'sioner  there  should  be  a  limit  to  the  time  in  which  he  should  be 
'compelled  to  dispose  of  the  charges.  At  present  there  is  no 
'limit.  He  can,  if  he  chooses,  keep  a  man  under  suspension  with- 
'out  pay  for  any  length  of  time,  compelling  him  to  report  every 
'  day  at  the  station  house  and  thus  preventing  him  from  earning 
'a  livelihood  in  some  other  direction;  finally  he  may  dismiss  him 
'and  the  result  is  that  the  officer  may  have  been  compelled  for 
'months  to  report  daily,  and  finally  be  thrown  out  without  any 
'  compensation  for  that  time,  and  possibly  without  a  dollar  in  his 
'pocket.  My  idea  is  that  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
'  provide  that  if  the  Police  Commissioner  thinks  proper  to  suspend 
'a  man  without  pay,  pending  trial  of  charges,  and  also  compell- 
'  ing  him  to  report  daily,  he  should  be  compelled  to  dispose  of 
'those  charges  within  a  reasonable  time,  say  two  or  three  weels 
'at  the  farthest.  At  the  present  time  I  know  of  a  case  in  which 
'  the  officer  was  suspended  pending  trial.  The  trial  took  place 
'a  considerable  time  after  the  suspension  and  a  long  time  has 
'now  elapsed  since  the  trial,  and  yet  no  decision  has  been  ren- 
'  dered  and  it  was  only  a  day  or  two  ago  that  I  learned  that  the 
'stenographer  had  not  even  commenced  to  write  out  the  testi- 
'mony  which  was  taken  at  the  trial.  This  officer,  who  is  a  mar- 
'  ried  man,  is  without  a  dollar  in  the  world,  and  yet  he  is  re- 
'  quired  to  report  every  day  at  his  station  house  with  the  prob- 
' ability  that  he  will  be  dismissed  from  the  department;  although 
'  I  do  not  think  he  deserves  such  a  fate. 

"I  am  sure  that  if  this  matter  is  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
'Committee,  the  members  will  agree  »vith  me  that  this  is  certainly 
'an  abuse  that  ought  to  be  corrected  and  corrected  as  early  as 
'  possible. ' ' 
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February  20 : 
CHIEF    INSPECTOR     MOSES    W.    CORTWRIGHT. 

Mr.  Osborn:  What  do  you  think  of  the  three 
platoon  system? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  I  am  opposed  to  it,  and  I  always 
have  been.  It  is  all  right  for  the  policemen,  but 
it  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  public. 

Possibly  you  do  not  understand  clearly  how  it 
works.  On  February  1G,  1897,  under  the  two 
platoon  system,  the  night  posts  in  the  Boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  numbered  2,295.  An- 
nexation was  not  brought  about  until  1898,  you 
know.  On  December  31,  1904,  in  all  five  boroughs 
there  were  1,902  night  posts,  293  less  than  in  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx  under  the  old  system.  To- 
day, under  the  three  platoon  system,  there  are  only 
1,260  night  posts  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx, 
against  2,295  under  the  two  platoon  system. 

Each  of  those  night  posts  call  for  two  men.  For 
instance,  during  the  night  tour  they  relieve  at 
twelve  o'clock.  One  man  goes  on  from  four  until 
twelve,  for  eight  hours.  At  twelve  o'clock  he  is 
relieved  by  another  man.  So  that  calls  for  twice 
the  number  of  men.  There  are  1,035  posts  less  in 
the  City  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  How  about  the  day  time? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  In  the  day  time  there  are  more 
out,  because  with  the  three  platoon  system  there  are 
one-third  out  at  night  and  the  same  number  out 
in  the  day  time — there  are  just  as  many  out  at  night 
time  as  there  are  in  the  day  time.  Under  the  two 
platoon  system  one-half  the  force  was  out  at  night, 
and  one-half  from  twelve  midnight  until  six  A.  M. 

Under  the  two  platoon  system  it  was  always 
considered  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  as 
many  men  out  in  the  day  time,  when  everybody 
was  about  the  street,  and  the  places  of  business 
were  open,  as  it  was  in  the  night  time,  when  places 
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were  closed,  and  they  depended  upon  the  police 
for  protection. 

•  Another  thing — when  they  established  the  three 
platoon  system  they  made  the  posts  north  and 
south.  For  instance,  Fifth  Avenue  from  Forty- 
second  Street  to  Fifty-ninth  Street,  and  the  cross 
streets  half  a  block  east  and  west.  Under  the  old 
system,  the  two  platoon  system,  the  avenues  were 
covered  north  and  south  and  also  the  cross  streets 
were  covered.  As  it  is  now,  the  officers  travel  the 
avenues,  but  very  seldom  go  down  off  the  avenues 
through  the  blocks,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  cross  streets  are  left  uncovered. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  mean  purposely  in  order  to 
avoid  duty? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  Well,  you  know  how  it  is  with 
a  policeman.  They  lounge  along  and  they  like  to 
be  where  there  is  the  most  company.  Certainly, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  policeman  on  the  avenue  to 
patrol  the  cross  streets.  When  a  policeman  starts 
at  Forty-second  Street  and  comes  up  to  Forty-third, 
he  should  go  down  on  the  south  side  of  Forty-third 
Street  half  a  block  and  then  cross  over  to  the  north 
side  and  come  back. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Is  he  expected  to  meet  the  other 
man  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  The  other  man  from  Madison 
Avenue  covers  the  other  side. 

Mr.  McAneny:  They  are  not  expected  to  meet? 

Mr.  Cortwright.  Oh,  nd,  sir;  you  could  not  tell 
anything  about  that,  but  they  are  supposed  to  cover 
them  just  the  same  as  the  avenues. 

Mr.  Seligman:  You  have  no  check  upon  that? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  We  have  no  check  upon  that, 
cannot  place  any  check  upon  it.  Now,  the  other 
way,  under  the  two  platoon  system,  night  and  day, 
the  cross  streets  were  covered  as  posts,  the  cross 
streets  east  and  west,  the  same  as  the  avenues  north 
and  south  are  covered  now. 

Mr.  Seligman:  You  say  they  were  covered? 
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Mr.  Cortwriglit:  Well,  they  were  regular  posts, 
but  now  they  are  not  regular  posts,  only  in  this  way : 
Au  officer's  post  is  an  avenue  from  such  a  street  to 
such  a  street,  and  half  a  block  east  and  west  on 
the  cross  streets. 

Mr.  McAneny:  But  there  is  this  difference  too, 
Chief,  that  under  the  old  plan,  the  men  patrolling 
ictual  circuits,  as  it  were,  if  one  were  off  post, 
then  the  fact  was  perfectly  apparent.  Under  the 
new  plan,  the  roundsman  cannot  tell  whether  he 
has  been  down  this  particular  side  street  or  not. 

Mr.  Cortwriglit:  If  he  makes  a  complaint  against 
the  man  for  being  absent  from  post — he  must  be 
patroling  his  post,  we  will  say,  for  three  hours — 
the  man  conies  down  to  headquarters  on  trial  day, 
and  he  will  say,  "Why  I  was  on  the  cross  street  and 
you  did  not  see  me." 

Another  thing,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for 
any  man  to  go  out  during  the  weather  we  have 
had  during  the  past  six  weeks  and  remain  out  and 
patrol  properly  his  post  and  attend  to  police  duty 
for  eight  hours.  He  cannot  do  it.  Neither  can  he 
in  very  hot  weather  in  summer. 

Mr.  McKeen :  May  I  ask  just  how  the  orders  re- 
quire this  patroling  to  be  done?  Does  a  man,  when 
he  goes  out  on  duty,  start  at  a  specific  time  from 
a  specific  point? 

Mr.  Cort wright :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKeen  :  Well,  if  he  really  patrols  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules,  a  criminal  would  know  just 
where  he  ought  to  be  at  any  given  time  wouldn't 
he? 

Mr.  Cortwriglit :  Well,  he  could  tell,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  officer,  if  he  suspects  any- 
thing, from  going  back  again. 

Mr.  McKeen:  I  know,  but  on  his  regular  beat 
he  passes  each  point  at  some  scheduled  time. 

Mr.  Cortwright :  Yes,  sir.  If  there  was  not.  some 
arrangement  about  that  we  could  never  find  the 
officers  on  post.    Under  the  old  system  a  roundsman 
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would  go  an  officer's  post.  The  officer  is  supposed 
to  patrol  to  the  right,  and  the  roundsman  to  the 
left.  Certainly,  if  the  officer  was  on  post,  the 
roundsman  must  meet  him.  As  it  is  now,  he  has 
the  cross  streets  east  and  west,  and  he  does  not 
always  meet  him.  He  says,  probably,  that  while 
the  roundsman  was  down  in  43rd  Street,  he  was  in 
44th  Street,  and  then  he  came  out  and  went  past 
43rd  Street,  while  the  roundsman  was  down  that 
way  looking  for  him.  You  might  say  that  the  cross 
streets  were  only  partially  covered,  because  the  of- 
ficers do  not,  in  a  great  many  cases,  cover  the  cross 
streets.  You  know  how  it  is  with  an  officer — we 
will  say  that  he  is  on  Sixth  Avenue  here.  Well, 
he  patrols  along  there — it  is  lively  on  Sixth  Avenue 
— but  it  is  rather  dull  on  the  cross  streets,  or  there 
is  ice  on  the  sidewalk,  etc.,  and  then  he  has  got  to 
cross  over  half  way  down  through  the  snow,  and 
you  will  not  find  any  tracks  across  the  street 
through  the  snow  half  way  down  the  block. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Most  of  these  blocks  around  here 
are  covered  by  private  watchmen? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Yes,  sir.  But  we  want  to  de- 
pend upon  the  policemen  who  are  paid.  As  I  say, 
it  is  a  very  nice  thing  for  patrolmen,  but  it  is  a  bad 
tiling  for  the  public. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Under  the  two  platoon  system 
were  things  any  better,  as  far  as  the  streets  were 
concerned? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  I  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  notice  a  falling  off,  do  you, 
generally  speaking? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  You  know  that  years  ago  we  did 
not  have  so  many  hold  ups  and  robberies,  etc.,  on 
cross  streets  as  are  occurring  now.  Then,  another 
thing — you  know  there  are  not  so  many  men  out  at 
night  time. 

Mr..  Baldwin :  How  much  have  these  crimes  in- 
creased on  the  streets  since  the  three  platoon  sys- 
tem has  Jbeen  established? 
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Mr.  Cortwright:  Considerably,  during  the  past 
year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Have  you  any  figures? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  No,  sir.  Probably  Inspector 
Brooks  may  have  something.     He  is  coming  later. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Is  that  especially  so  in  the  day 
time  or  the  night  time? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Both  in  the  day  and  night  time. 
But  the  night  time  is  the  worst,  as  in  the  day  time, 
if  any  attempts  of  that  kind  are  made,  there  is  al- 
ways a  lot  of  people  around.  You  oftentimes  hear 
about  a  thief  snatching  a  lady's  pocketbook,  or  grab- 
bing something  from  a  show  window,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  He  is  not  only  pursued  by  the  police, 
but  by  citizens  also.  If  a  man  takes  a  watch  on  a 
car  and  jumps  off,  probably  half  a  dozen  citizens 
will  chase  him.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but  that  we 
learn  of  cases  where  citizens  arrest  a  man  before 
the  officer  comes. 

Mr.  McAneny :  As  between  the  two  systems  that 
preceded  this,  the  six  section  plan  of  General 
Greene,  and  the  preceding  plan  of  Colonel  Part- 
ridge, which  produced  the  better  results,  practi- 
cally? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  Well,  Colonel  Partridge  had 
both,  you  know.  He  had  the  three  platoon  system 
and  he  had  the  two  platoon  system.  The  six  section 
system  was  about  the  same  as  the  three  platoon. 

Mr.  McAneny:  The  only  difference  was  in  the 
number  on  reserve? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  Yes,  sir.  Now,  another  bad 
thing  about  this:  It  often  happens  that  there  is  a 
riot  or  a  sudden  strike  or  some  such  emergency, 
where  you  want  a  whole  lot  of  officers  quickly.  You 
remember  that  Tarrant  explosion  some  years  ago. 
A  great  crowd  collected — it  happened  in  the  daj 
time — and  I  had  a  thousand  men  inside  of  one  hour 
— reserves.  That  was  under  the  two  platoon  sys- 
tem. At  the  Park  Avenue  explosion,  I  called  on 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  every  precinct,  and  I 
had  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  policemen, 
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.and  I  had  to  send  orders  out  to  take  the  men  off 
post  to  send  there — something  I  never  had  to  do 
before. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Are  not  these  men,  during  the  six- 
teen hours  they  are  off  duty,  supposed  to  be  within 
telephone  call  somewhere? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  No,  sir;  they  go  off  and  some- 
times we  cannot  reach  them  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
or  sixteen  hours  after.  There  is  nothing  to  compel 
them  to  remain  on  their  time  off,  where  we  could 
get  them. 

Mr.  Osborn :  As  I  understand  the  three  platoon 
system,  it  makes  a  man  nominally  patrol  for  eight 
hours? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Osborn :  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does  not 
do  it? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  He  does  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Osborn :  If  he  did  patrol  for  eight  hours,  he 
could  not  stand  it? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  He  could  not  stand  it. 

Mr.  Osborn :  But  the  reason  that  the  patrolmen 
like  it  is  that  it  gives  them  a  chance  to  slide  out 
of  it? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Certainly,  and  it  gives  them 
so  much  more  time  off  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Then  it  gives  them  so  much  more 
time  off,  but  if  they  were  actually  forced  to  patrol 
for  eight  hours,  they  would  not  stand  for  it? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  I  do  not  think  so.  Under  the 
old  system  I  patroled  for  a  great  many  years. 

Mr.  Osborn:  ^Yllat  were  your  hours  then? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  Under  Mr.  Kennedy  they  tried 
two  or  three  different  plans,  but  they  always  went 
back  to  the  two  platoon  system.  The  first  tour  I 
ever  had  was  on  Forty-fifth  Street  from  Sixth  Ave- 
nue to  the  North  River,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
below  Seventh  Avenue  there  was  a  dozen  houses. 
It  had  been  snowing  all  day  and  when  I  got  through 
at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  there  was  over  two  feet 
of  snow.     I  did  not  meet  a  single  person  on  that 
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cross  street  during  the  whole  tour  of  duty,  except 
as  I  crossed  the  avenues.  At  that  time  we  only  got 
one  thousand  dollars  a  year.  That  was  the  salary 
for  patrolmen.  Now  they  get  fourteen  hundred 
dollars. 

Under  the  two  platoon  system,  a  man,  we  will  say. 
is  on  five  hours  one  day  and  the  second  day  after. 
when  it  is  his  day  on  duty  again,  he  is  on  seven 
hours,  because  he  does  two  hours  duty  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  dog  watch.  Now,  that  is  all  the  duty  he 
does.     He  is  off  every  other  day. 

Mr.  Seligman:  What  is  the  dog  watch? 

Mr.  Cort wright :  Two  hours  in  the  morning,  from 
six  to  eight,  so  as  to  give  the  men  every  fourth 
morning  a  morning  home. 

Mr.  McAneny :  That  is  the  only  addition  to  his 
eight  hours  of  service? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Yes,  sir.  Under  the  old  system 
he  comes  in  at  twelve  midnight — he  is  on  from  six 
to  twelve  midnight.  One  section  remains  in  reserve 
and  the  other  section  has  a  morning  home.  They 
remain  home  until  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
They  get  that  every  fourth  day.  Under  the  same 
system  they  have  every  other  day  off  from  six  A.  M. 
until  six  P.  M.  Certainly,  they  do  more  honrs, 
because  they  are  on  reserve  at  the  station  house. 

Under  the  old  system  both  platoons  were  on  duty 
from  six  until  twelve  midnight — one  platoon  is  on 
patrol  duty  and  the  other  platoon  is  on  reserve. 
They  all  turn  out  at  twelve  midnight — that  is,  that 
whole  platoon  is  in  reserve.  They  have  been  on 
during  the  day,  and  after  they  finish  uy>  at  six 
A.  M.  they  are  through  for  the  day — that  is  every 
other  day. 

Mr.  McKeen:  In  the  case  of  the  city  regiments, 
some  of  them  have  made  a  great  point  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  collect  their  men  in  an 
emergency.  I  know  that  is  true  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Regiment  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment here.  I  have  been  informed  that  they  do 
their  men  to  the  armorv  in  an  incrediblv  short  time 
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, — I  do  not  know  how  short — because  they  have  a 
system  under  which  every  man  in  the  regiment  at 
every  minute  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  must  be,  if 
possible,  at  some  place  where  he  can  be  reached. 
If  he  has  not  a  telephone  he  has  to  give  some  tele- 
phone number  near  his  place.  Has  that  ever  been 
attempted  with  the  police  during  their  sixteen  hours 
off? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Any  such  system? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  You  see,  the  members  of  the 
militia  are  all  employed  somewhere  during  the  day, 
and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  reach  them.  With  a 
policeman,  he  gets  off  in  the  morning — 

Mr.  McKeen :  They  are  not  employed  more  than 
eight  hours? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  Probably  he  goes  in  the  summer 
time  to  Rockaway  or  Coney  Island  or  some  other 
place — we  do  not  know  where  he  goes.  I  know  that 
there  have  been  occasions  where  the  District  Attor- 
ney, or  some  court  would  send  for  an  officer  and  we 
would  not  find  him  for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  We 
would  send  to  his  house  and  his  wife  would  not 
know  where  he  was. 

Mr.  McKeen :  It  would  certainly  seem  to  me  to 
be  feasible  to  make  such  an  arrangement,  and  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  men  would  thus  be 
available  in  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  What  duties  do  you  perform  as 
Chief  Inspector? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  My  duties  are  to  have  supervi- 
sion under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner,  over 
all  precincts  and  squads. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Do  you  inspect  station  houses? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  No,  sir;  that  is  left  to  the  dis- 
trict inspectors. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Would  it  be  part  of  your  duty  to 
look  into  these  station  houses  down  here  and  find 
fault  with  them  if  they  were  not  clean? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  I  could  do  it,  certainly,  but  they 
have  an  inspector  in  every  district  to  inspect  the 
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station  houses  and  make  his  report.  I  do  occasion* 
ally  go  around  to  those  places,  but  my  duties  are 
mostly  confined  to  the  Central  Office.  All  the  re- 
turns, reports  and  communications,  etc.,  go  through 
my  office  in  going  out  to  the  precincts,  and  when 
they  are  returned. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Do  you  receive  from  Mie  Commis- 
sioner written  authority  to  do  this,  that  or  the  other 
thing? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  Yes,  sir;  I  am  acting  under  his 
orders.  I  am  called  a  Chief  Inspector,  but  under 
the  law  I  am  not  a  Chief  Inspector. 

Mr.  McAneny :  You  are  not  known  to  the  statute 
at  all? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  No,  sir;  I  was  Deputy  Chief  at 
one  time,  and  they  abolished  that  office  and  I  be- 
came an  inspector.  My  authority  goes  just  as  far 
as  the  authority  of  the  other  inspectors — no  further. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Does  the  Commissioner  delegate 
the  right  of  transfer  or  assignment  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  Not  to  me. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Do  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  recom- 
mend transfers  and  assignments? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Who  does  the  recommending  of 
transfers  and  assignments? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  The  First  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Mr.  McAvoy. 

Mr.  Osborn  :  Does  the  Chief  Inspector  recommend 
that  men  be  put  on  trial? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Osborn:  That  is  all  done  by  the  deputy? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  That  is  all  done  by  the  deputy. 
I  have  no  more  authority  to-day  than  any  other  in- 
spector. I  am  simply  called  by  the  Commissioner  the 
Chief  Inspector,  but  under  the  law,  according  to  the 
law,  I  am  not  Chief  Inspector,  simply  an  inspector. 
I  was  Deputy  Chief  for  several  years- -I  was  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  Deputy  Chief  by  Commissioner 
Roosevelt,  or  by  the  Board  that  was  there  when 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  there. 
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.    Mr.  Seligman  :  That  was  abolished  later? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  That  was  abolished  at  the  time 
the  office  of  Chief  was  abolished. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Why  was  your  office  abolished 
too?     AVas  there  any  special  reason? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Well,  if  there  is  no  Chief  there 
is  no  necessity  for  a  Deputy  Chief.  Under  the  law 
then,  during  the  absence  of  the  Chief  the  Deputy 
Chief  had  all  the  powers  of  the  Chief,  but  now  the 
Chief  Inspector  has  no  power  beyond  that  of  an 
inspector. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Are  there  particular  powers  that 
you  would  have  given  to  the  Chief  expressly  in  the 
statute? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Certainly,  the  Chief  of  Police 
should  have  more  power  than  the  inspectors. 

Mr.  .McAneny :  Will  you  say  that  that  really 
should  be  lixed  by  law? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Well,  I  think  that  the  Chief  of 
Police  should  have  the  power  to  detail. 

Mr.  McKeen  :  Do  you  know  that  these  powers  can 
be  just  as  well  fixed  by  regulation  as  by  statute? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  I  think  not.  I  think  he  would 
have  more  power  if  it  was  fixed  by  the  statute. 

Mr.  McKeen  :  You  think  it  better  to  have  the  stat- 
ute give  him  his  distinctive  powers? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKeen  :  Is  there  now  any  general  regulation 
in  force,  established  by  the  Commissioner,  which 
defines  the  duties  which  you  perform,  or  do  you  just 
do  what  you  are  told  from  day  to  day? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  My  duties  are  defined  in  the 
rules.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  rules  here.  I  meant 
to  bring  a  copy  of  them  with  me,  but  I  forgot. 

Mr.  McKeen:  Under  those  rules  you  are  recog- 
nized as  Chief  Inspector? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  Yes,  sir;  Chief  Inspector  or  Sen- 
ior Inspector.  I  was  called  Senior  Inspector,  I  be- 
lieve, until  Commissioner  Greene  came  there.  Then 
1  was  called  Chief  Inspector. 
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Mr.  McKeen  :  Then  you  do  not  have  powers  under 
the  rules? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  I  have  certain  duties.  I  don't 
have  any  powers.     I  am  the  Chief  Inspector. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Still  you  have  really  no  more 
powers  than  an  inspector? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  I  have  in  this  way.  For  in- 
stance, if  an  order  is  sent  out  to  the  force,  the  Com- 
missioner sends  it  to  me  to  send  it  out  to  the  pre- 
cincts or  squads. 

Mr.  McAneny :  It  is  communicated  in  your  name 
then? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  No,  sir;  in  the  Commissioner's 
name.  When  I  was  Depuiy  Chief,  they  were  com- 
municated in  my  name — I  could  give  orders  in  my 
own  name.  I  cannot  do  that  now.  If  I  send  out  an 
order  it  has  to  be  signed  by  the  Commissioner  or 
the  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Mr.  McAneny:  What  duties  are  specified  in  the 
rules? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  That  I  shall  do  the  routine  work 
of  the  office,  have  general  supervision  over  the  office, 
etc.,  to  look  after  morning  returns — 

Mr.  McAneny:  Always  with  reference  to  head- 
quarters? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Always  with  reference  to  head- 
quarters— nothing  outside  of  headquarters. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Are  your  duties  the  same  now  as 
under  Commissioner  Greene? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Yes,  sir;  there  has  not  been  any 
change. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  If  there  was  a  riot  in  some  part  of 
the  town  and  the  Commissioner  was  not  there, 
would  you  act  on  that? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  I  would  certainly  act  on  that 
over  the  Commissioner's  name.  I  often  send  out 
an  order  signed.  "By  order  of  William  McAdoo, 
Police  Commissioner." 

Mr.  Seligman  :  You  have  no  authority? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  I  am  doing  it  for  the  Con: 
si  oner. 
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Mr.  McKeen :  Well,  you  are  authorized  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Cortwright :  I  am  authorized  to  do  that.  Any 
inspector  could  do  that  in  the  case  of  a  riot  or 
disturbance — any  inspector  in  a  district  could  do 
the  same  thing,  and  it  would  be  his  duty  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  An  inspector  who  has  a  district  is 
an  inspector  of  five  or  six  precincts? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  What  authority  has  he  in  his  own 
inspection  district? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Well,  in  his  own  district,  all 
communications  go  through  his  office  and  are  en- 
dorsed by  him  before  they  come  to  headquarters, 
and  he  is  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the  force 
in  that  district.  He  is  responsible  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  in  that  district. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  If  there  was  a  big  crowd  in  a  dis- 
trict, attracted  by  something  unusual,  would  he 
take  some  men  out  of  other  precincts  without  re- 
ferring to  headquarters? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  He  would  take  them  out  of  any 
precinct  in  his  district,  but  if  he  wanted  men  from 
some  other  precincts  out  of  his  district  he  would 
call  on  headquarters.  In  his  own  district  he  is  in 
command,  and  he  could  take  any  men  from  any  pre- 
cinct he  pleased  in  his  district. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Does  headquarters  mean  you,  in 
that  case? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  If  I  am  there  pr  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

Mr.  McAneny:  You  have  authority  in  that  case 
without  referring  to  the  Commissioner? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Certainly,  that  is  what  any  in- 
spector could  do,  who  was  at  headquarters.  It  is 
also  his  duty  to  visit  the  station  houses  and  inspect 
them  and  report. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  That  is  not  your  duty? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Is  his  office  in  one  of  the  station 
houses  in  a  precinct? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Yes,  sir;  the  office  of  the  In- 
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speetor  of  the  First  District  is  in  the  Eldridge 
Street  station. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  He  is  responsible  for  his  inspec- 
tion district. 

Mr.  Cortwright :  He  is  responsible  for  his  inspec- 
tion district  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  But  you  are  not  responsible  for 
all  the  inspection  districts? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  You  are  a  kind  of  an  adjutant? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  I  am  a  kind  of  an  adjutant,  act- 
ing under  the  Commissioner.  As  I  say,  the  Com- 
missioner is  Commissioner  and  Chief  of  Police. 

Mr.  McAneny :  You  are  not  even  chief  of  staff,  in 
the  practical  sense? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  Chief  of  nothing. 

Mr.  Chrystie:  The  police  reports  show  that  dur- 
ing the  year  1903  there  were  in  the  entire  city 
175,871  arrests.  The  Committee  desire  to  find  out 
what  became  of  those  cases,  whether  the  persons 
arrested  were  held  by  the  committing  Magistrates, 
or  sent  to  the  Special  Sessions  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of.  I  find  that  in  Headquarters  they  have  no 
record  of  that  at  all,  the  report  being  contained  in 
the  individual  blotters  in  the  various  precincts.  If 
it  is  a  fair  question,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  inspector 
whether  he  believes  there  should  not  be  a  record 
kept  at  Headquarters  of  the  disposition  of  all 
arrests? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  I  think  there  should  be  a  record 
kept  at  Headquarters  of  everything  occurring  in  all 
the  precincts. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Including  all  criminal  court  sta 
tistics? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Yes,  sir.  If  they  kept  a  record 
of  arrests  in  Police  Headquarters,  and  if  anybody 
asked  for  information  about  them,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  refer  to  it.  But  in  a  precinct  it  is 
entered  in  the  blotter  with  other  things,  and  prob- 
ably you  would  have  to  turn  over  eight  or  ten  or 
fifteen  pages  before  you  would  come  to  one  arrest. 
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,    Mr.  Baldwin:  Who  inspects  these  blotters? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  The  inspector  of  th.°  district. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  How  long  does  the  blotter  last? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  Well,  it  is  according  to  the  pre- 
cincts. In  some  precincts  they  last  a  month  or 
longer,  and  in  other  precincts  they  use  up  two  or 
three  during  a  month. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  What  becomes  of  them? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  They  are  filed  away. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  At  Headquarters? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Xo,  sir;  in  the  station  house. 
In  the  precinct. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  They  always  stay  in  the  precinct? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  All  books  are  kept  there. 

Mr.  Chrystie :  If  a  policeman  arrests  a  man  and 
takes  him  before  the  committing  magistrate,  that 
is  entered  upon  the  blotter.  If  he  is  remanded  to 
Special  Sessions  that  is  entered  on  the  blotter  the 
day  the  policeman  goes  there. 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chrystie:  If  he  is  convicted,  or  if  there  are 
any  adjournments,  those  are  entered  on  the  various 
dates,  so,  in  order  to  find  out  what  becomes  of  a 
certain  arrest,  it  is  necessary' to  wade  through  a 
number  of  pages  in  the  blotter? 

Mr.  Cortwright.  No,  not  usually  in  cases  of  that 
kind.  In  the  blotter  there  is  a  blank  column  on 
the  margin,  probably  about  two  inches.  There  is  a 
column  there  headed,  "Magistrate  and  Disposition." 
If  a  man  is  held  in  one  hundred  dollars  bail  to  an< 
swer,  we  will  say,  ''.Magistrate1  Smith,  one  hundred 
dollars  B,  to  answer/'  Afterwards,  the  disposition 
of  the  case  is  put  in  the  same  line.  You  do  not  go 
over  another  page,  but  in  the  same  entry,  the  mar- 
gin there,  the  disposition  of  the  ease  is  stated. 

Mr.  McKeen :  When  a  man  is  first  brought  in  the 
station  house,  when  he  is  arrested,  before  he  is  taken 
to  the  Magistrate,  an  entry  is  made  of  his  arrest, 
and  it  is  on  the  margin  opposite  that  first  entry 
that  the  subsequent  record  is  kept? 
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Mr.  Cortwright:  Yes,  sir;  it  is  all  there.  Some- 
times they  give  a  history  of  the  case.  For  instance, 
in  a  case  of  homicide  or  highway  robbery,  under 
the  person's  name  there  is  a  little  history  of  the 
case,  a  description  of  the  case. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Have  you  any  data  from  which  you 
could  guess  the  proportion  of  police  arrests  that 
fail  when  the  men  are  brought  before  the  Magis- 
trate and  are  not  held? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  I  have  not,  no  sir. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Is  it  a  very  large  number? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  Well,  most  of  the  cases  that  are 
dismissed  are  cases  of  pool  room  keepers,  gambling 
houses  and  disorderly  housekeepers,  and  violations 
of  the  Excise  law. 

Mr.  Osborn :  To  get  back  to  what  we  were  talk- 
ing of  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  powers  of  the  Chief, 
when  there  was  a  Chief,  did  he  actually  go  out  into 
the  precincts  and  examine  the  work  of  the  inspect- 
ors of  the  force,  or  did  he  stay  in  Headquarters 
pretty  much  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Well,  at  that  time  all  the  in- 
spectors in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  had  Headquarters  at  300  Mulberry  Street. 
They  were  all  there.  It  was  under  Commissioner 
Greene  that  they  moved  out  into  their  districts, 
which  I  think  was  a  very  good  plan. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Is  there  any  inspection  of  the  in- 
spectors? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Seligman:  How  many  inspectors  are  there9 

Mr.  Cortwright :  Fifteen. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  I  understand,  Mr.  Cortwright,  that 
you  are  not,  as  Chief  Inspector,  responsible  for  any 
of  the  conditions  in  the  city.  You  are  simply  there 
at  headquarters  to  do  certain  work  that  the  Com- 
missioner wants  you  to  do,  and  if  there  is  a  scandal- 
ous condition  of  affairs  in  a  certain  precinct,  you 
are  not  responsible  in  any  respect? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  Not  at  all.     The  Commissioner 
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orders  me  to  do  certain  things,  outside  of  that  I 
am  not  responsible. 

.  Mr.  Baldwin :  Now,  the  inspector  of  the  inspec- 
tion district  that  includes  this  scandalous  precinct 
that  I  am  supposing  would  be  responsible? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  He  is  responsible.  That  is  what 
he  is  there  for. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  But  your  responsibility  does  not 
extend  to  any  such  thing? 

Mr.  Cortwriglit :  I  am  not  Chief  of  Police,  you 
see. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  It  is  the  Commissioner  who  is 
responsible? 

Mr.  Cortwriglit :  It  is  the  Commissioner  who  is 
responsible,  because  he  is  Commissioner  and  Chief 
of  Police. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Is  he  generally  taken  to  task  for 
things  that  are  not  proper  in  his  district? 

Mr.  Cortwriglit:  Am  I  taken  to  task? 

Mr.  Seligman  :  No,  the  inspector  in  that  district? 

Mr.  Cortwriglit:  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  case  now 
where  Inspector  Titus  is  on  trial  for  those  pool 
rooms  on — 

Mr.  Seligman:  For  permitting  them  to  go  on? 

Mr.  Cortwriglit:  The  captain  of  the  precinct  is 
on  trial  and  the  inspector  of  the  district  is  on  trial 
for  allowing  those  places  to  run. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Who  brought  the  charges?  Were 
they  brought  by  the  Commissioner? 

Mr.  Cortwriglit:  By  the  Commissioner. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Under  General  Greene,  a  change 
was  made  in  the  system  of  submitting  periodical  re- 
ports of  conditions  in  the  precincts.  That  is  still 
in  effect,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  In  what  way? 

Mr.  McAneny:  I  mean  that  under  the  old  plan 
stated,  "How  many  houses  such  and  such  a  descrip- 
tion exist?" 

Mr.  Cortwright :  That  is  still  continued. 

Mr.  McAneny:  The  present  plan,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  or  General  Greene's  plan  was,  "Report 
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what  steps  you  have  taken  to  rid  your  precinct  of 
this  or  that  kind  of  vice." 

Mr.  Cortwright :  Yes,  sir.     That  is  still  the  rule. 

Mr.  McAneny:  These  reports  are  sent  in  by  the 
captains? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  By  the  captains  to  the  inspector. 

Mr.  McAneny:  And  by  him  communicated  to 
headquarters? 

Mr.  CortAvright :  Forwarded  through  the  in- 
spector. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Every  two  weeks? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Once  a  month — a  monthly  re- 
port. It  used  to  be  a  weekly  report  at  one  time, 
but  Commissioner  Greene  changed  it. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Those  reports  filed  at  head- 
quarters are  not  considered  public  documents  and 
open  to  public  inspection? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  Well,  by  permission  of  the  Com- 
missioner they  can  be  seen. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Ordinarily,  that  kind  of  police  in- 
formation is  considered  secret. 

Mr.  Cortwright :  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  known  maybe 
to  the  Commissioner.  They  are  not  made  to  me. 
They  are  reports  made  to  the  Commissioner. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Do  you  happen  to  know  generally, 
from  your  knowledge,  of  what  these  things  con- 
tain, whether  there  is  an  actual  report  of  the  steps 
taken,  or  is  it  perfunctory? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Well,  they  do  in  cases  where 
these  raids  are  made,  and  they  will  report  that  at 
such  a  time  they  raided  such  a  house  and  arrested 
such  and  such  prisoners.  Then  they  will  report  at 
other  times  that  such  place  is  closed,  and  that  is 
taken  off. 

Mr.  McAneny:  The  list  of  suspicious  places  is 
kept  at  headquarters? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  Those  are  suspicious  places  that 
are  reported.  They  call  them  suspicious  or  sus- 
pected places. 

Mr.  McAneny:  There  is  a  permanent  record  of 
such  places  at  headquarters. 
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Mr.  Cortwright:  Well,  they  are  there  on  the  re- 
ports. 
■  Mr.  McAneny :  It  is  not  kept  as  a  separate  thing? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Seliginan  :  On  the  blotters,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  In  the  district  office  they  have 
them  there  on  their  district  books. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Is  there  one  office  in  the  depart- 
ment in  which  a  running  record  is  kept  of  all  places 
under  suspicion? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  The  inspector's  office  should 
have  it 

Mr.  McAneny:  Each  inspection  district? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Yes. 

Mr.  McAneny:  But  that  is  not  duplicated  at 
Headquarters? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  Because  they  have  to  have  them 
in  the  book  when  the}*  go  over  them  to  make  out 
their  reports. 

Mr.  McAneny:  So  that  the  periodical  reports 
should  relate  to  their  own  list  of  suspected  places? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Can  a  gambling  house  run  in  a 
precinct  without  the  captain  knowing  of  it? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Well,  it  cannot  run  long.  It 
may  run  for  a  short  time,  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  But  if  he  is  an  efficient  officer  he 
must  know  of  it? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Well,  he  might  not  know  of  it, 
but  he  should  have  trusted  men  under  him  whose 
business  it  is  to  find  it  out — for  instance  his  pre- 
cinct detectives  or  men  in  plain  clothes — or  the 
officer  on  post  should  report  it  to  him.  Certainly, 
if  there  is  a  gambling  house  on  a  man's  post,  the 
man  who  is  covering  that  post  on  every  tour  of  duty 
that  he  is  out  should  discover  it  before  it  is  there 
very  long. 

Mr.  McAneny:  There  is  no  limit  placed  by  the 
rules  on  the  number  of  men  a  captain  may  hold 
in  plain  clothes  for  work  of  that  character? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  limit.  Some 
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precincts  have  one  or  two  or  three,  and  some  have 
more.  Take  the  19th — that  probably  has  twelve1  or 
fifteen. 

Mr.  McAneny  :  Usually  they  are  kept  at  that  busi 
ness  for  awhile? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McAneny :  They  are  not  taken  from  patrol 
duty  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  No,  sir;  they  are  in  plain  clothes 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  go  around  and  find  out  those 
houses  and  also  to  get  evidence  against  them. 

Mr.  McAneny:  So  that  he  really  has  two  classes, 
his  wardmen  and  the  other  plain  clothes  men. 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Some  have  no  wardmen,  and 
some  have  only  one  of  what  they  call  wardmen. 
They  use  the  plain  clothes  men. 

Mr.  Osborn :  As  I  understand  it  now,  the  Com- 
missioner is  l)Oth  Commissioner  and  Chief  of  Police. 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Osborn :  What  would  you  think  of  the  Cone 
missioner  making  a  set  of  regulations  covering  the 
duties  of  Chief  Inspector,  which  gave  the  Chief  In- 
spector, for  instance,  the  duty  of  examining  the  pre- 
cincts and  looking  after  the  inspectors,  and  gave 
him  the  general  command  of  the  force,  and  gave  him 
the  right  to  recommend  men  for  trial  and  such  other 
things  as  you  might  think  of.  How  do  you  think 
that  would  bear  on  the  efficiency  of  the  force,  if 
the  Commissioner  really  backed  him  up? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  there  was  a  law  to  that  effect,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  for  the-  Commissioner — the  Commis- 
sioner cannot  make  a  law.  It  places  him  in  a  posi- 
tion that  he  can  be  put  in  to-day  and  taken  out  to- 
morrow. There  is  no  encouragement  for  him  t<> 
perform  that  duty. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Suppose  the  Commissioner  made 
regulations  and  then  did  really  back  him  up? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Well,  that  would  be  all  right, 
and  probably  the  next  Commissioner  who  would 
come  in  would  put  him  back  again.     The  only  way 
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is  to  make  that  position  permanent,  so  that  the 
Chief  or  Chief  Inspector  has  nothing  to  fear,  and 
is  independent. 

•  Mr.  Seligman :  You  think  it  would  work  well  to 
make  the  Chief  of  Police  permanent  and  have  the 
Commissioner  going  out  of  office  every  four  years? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Well,  I  think  that  the  Commis- 
sioner's time  ought  to  be  longer  than  three  or  four 
years.  It  takes  a  long  while — take  a  man  coming 
in  the  department  as  head  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, knowing  nothing  about  it.  He  cannot  learn 
the  duties  in  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  month  or  a  year. 
He  has  to  be  in  a  long  while  before  he  learns  them. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Assume  that  the  Chief  Inspector 
or  head  of  the  police,  whatever  you  may  call  him,  to 
be  a  permanent  position  or  a  life  position,  like  the 
head  of  the  army,  but  the  Commissioner  should 
change  every  two  or  four  years.  What  in  your 
opinion  would  be  the  condition?  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  a  working  condition?  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  I  do,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  do  not  think  there  would  be 
too  much  interference? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  If  you  had  a  proper  man  for 
Chief  of  Police,  not  influenced  by  politics  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  I  think  it  would  work  very  well. 

Mr.  Osborn  :  Of  course,  Inspector,  that  is  the  diffi- 
culty. That  is  a  pretty  big  "if."  Sometimes  you 
would  have  a  good  man  and  sometimes  one  not  sat- 
isfactory to  the  citizens. 

Mr.  Cortwright :  If  you  had  a  good  man  there  for 
Chief  of  Police  he  should  hold  the  office  as  long  as 
he  was  physically  able,  and  he  should  get  encour- 
agement to  do  his  duty. 

Mr.  Osborn:  Practically,  if  the  Commissioner 
fixed  the  regulations  and  a  real  good  man  went  in 
there  and  satisfied  the  public,  would  not  he  be  apt 
to  hold  his  position  for  a  good  while? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Well,  you  see,  if  the  Commis- 
sioner went  out  there  is  nothing  to  hold  him  there. 
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Mr.  Seligman  :  There  is  your  own  position.  You 
have  been  there  under  Democratic  and  Republican 
Commissioners,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Right  there. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  They  have  not  put  you  out. 

Mr.  Cortwright:  No,  sir;  they  have  not  put  me 
out.     My  position  is  permanent.     It  is  fixed  by  law. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Under  the  old  system  the  Chief 
was  absolutely  all  powerful? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Yes,  he  was  all  powerful.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  uniformed  force. 

Mr.  Seligman :  What  suggestions  have  you,  Mr. 
Cortwright,  or  have  you  any  suggestions  that  will 
be  of  any  use  to  us  that  will  tend  to  make  the  force 
more  efficient?  Are  there  any  suggestions  that 
would  be  useful? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  Well,  I  think  a  Chief  of  Police 
is  very  necessary. 

Mr.  Seligman:  You  think  he  is? 

Mr.  Cortwright:  I  do,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to 
take  away  the  burdens  from  the  Commissioner  and 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  his  work  prop- 
erly? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  I  think  so,  yes,  sir.  The  Com- 
missioner has  plenty  of  work  to  perform. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  suppose  also,  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  a  man  who  knows  police  business  at 
the  head  of  the  uniformed  force. 

Mr.  Cortwright :  Yes,  sir ;  it  would  relieve  him  of 
a  great  deal  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  would  make  the  position  of 
Chief  of  Police  a  life  position? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  Yes,  sir ;  the  same  as  any  of  the 
other  members  of  the  uniformed  force. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Appointed  by  the  Commissioner, 
as  at  present? 

Mr.  Cortwright :  Appointed  by  the  Commissioner. 
He  should  be  removed  for  cause,  the  same  as  any 
other  member  of  the  force. 
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INSPECTOR       NICHOLAS       BROOKS      AND       SER- 
GEANT    HENRY     COHEN. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Inspector  Brooks  has  been  good 
enough  to  have  prepared  under  his  direction  cer- 
tain statistics  for  which  the  Committee  asked,  and 
Mr.  Chrystie  has  collaborated  with  him  in  a  sense. 
I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Chrystie  put  the  questions 
about  the  statistics  so  that  they  may  be  put  on  the 
record  and  that  Inspector  Brooks  explain  anything 
that  requires  explanation. 

Mr.  Chrystie :  Inspector,  what  is  your  official  po- 
sition? 

Mr.  Brooks :  I  am  Borough  Inspector  of  the  Bor- 
oughs of  Manhattan,  The  Bronx  and  Richmond. 

Mr.  Chrystie :  Are  you  statistician  of  the  Depart- 
ment also? 

Mr.  Brooks :  Well,  in  a  way. 

Mr.  Chrystie :  Can  you  tell  me  the  number  of  men 
now  on  the  rolls  in  each  rank,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  patrolmen  the  number  in  each  salary  grade? 

Mr.  Brooks:  I  have  furnished  that  (handing  to 
Mr.  Chrystie  a  paper  marked  Schedule  A)  : 
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TOTAL  FORCE  FEBRUARY  16,  1905. 

Inspectors    15 

Captains   88 

Sergeants 411 

Detective    Sergeants 262 

Roundsmen    429 

Patrolmen   (salary) $800        438 

*<  "         900        772 

"  "        1,000        424 

"        1,150        259 

"  "         1,250  70 

"  "         1,300  1 

"         1,350  73 

*'  "         1,400     4,757—6,794 

1  *  on  probation 21 — 6,815 

Doormen 187 

1 '  on  probation 1 —    188 

Matrons    67 

1 '  on  probation 1 —      68 

Surgeons    23 

Superintendent  of  Telegraph 1 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Telegraph 2 

Chief    Lineman '  1 

Linemen    6 

Batteryman 1 

Boiler   Inspectors 2 

Total    8,312 

Mr.  Chrystie:  The  number  of  vacancies  now  ex- 
isting, according  to  the  statutory  allowance  of  men 
in  each  rank  (produces  paper  marked  Schedule  B)  : 
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SCHEDULE  B. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  men  in  each  rank  allowed  for 
in  the  appropriation  for  the  year  1905;  the  number  of  men  at 
present  in  each  rank,  and  the  number  of  vacancies: 

Number  allowed       Number  at 
for  by  appro-  present  in 

Rank.  priation.  each  rank.       Vacancies. 

Police    Commissioner 1  1  — 

Deputy  Police  Commissioners..  3  3  — 

1  nspectors     x  16  15  1 

Surgeons    23  23  — 

Captains   86  88  * 

Sergeants    411  411  — 

Roundsmen     429  429  — 

Patrolmen    6,832  6,816  16 

Detective  Sergeants   270  262  8 

Doormen    189  188  1 

Superintendent  of  Telegraph.  .  1  1  — 

Asst.  Supts.  of  Telegraph 2  2  — 

Linemen     7  6  1 

Ratteryman    1  —  1 

Chief  Lineman    —  1  — 

Messenger    1  —  1 

Matrons    69  68  1 

Superintendent  of  Boilers  ....  1  —  1 

Boiler  Inspectors    2  2  — 

*  Excess.     Number  of  Captains  December  15,  1904.  .       86 
Captain    Moyniham    reinstated    Dec.    16, 
1904     x  1 

87 
Inspectors    Albertson    and    Baldwin    re- 
sumed rank  of   Captain  Dec.   22,   1904     x  2 


Captain  Dean  retired  Feb.  2,  1905. 


89 
-  1 
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xSec.  276  of  Charter  provides  for  only  15  Inspectors. 


Mr.  Chrystie:  The  number  on  sick  leave? 

Mr.  McAneny :  These  are  of  a  specified  date. 

Mr.  Brooks:  Yes,  sir,  February  16th,  1905.  1 
hand  you  a  paper  showing  the  number  on  sick  leave 
and  the  number  on  other  leaves  (producing  Sched- 
ule C)  : 
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TOTAL  NUMBER  SICK  AND  WITII  LEAVE. 

Total  on  sick  list 301 

1 '       "with  leave  53 

* '       without  leave   4 

1 '       Suspended  15 

Mr.  Chrystie:  The  number  of  men  in  each  rank 
(including  Detective  Sergeants)  now  serving  on 
detail,  with  the  places  of  detail,  and  the  character 
of  actual  employment. 

Mr.  Brooks:  (Produces  paper  marked  Schedule 
D,  which  has  attached  to  it  the  following  recapitu- 
lation:) 

SCHEDULE  D. 

POLICE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Recapitulation. 

Ferries    71 

Piers   69 

Crossings    85 

Street  Cleaning  Department    49 

Telephone  Tables 75 

Patrol  Wagons    231 

Mounted    49 

Other  Precincts 177 

Bicycles    74 

Precinct  Detectives  and  Plain  Clothes 343 

Detective  Sergeants  73 

Institutions  and  Offices 209 

Courts   131 

Health  Squad 70 

Boiler  Squad   35 

House  of  Detention 10 

Tenement  House  Squad 6 

Telegraph  Bureau    19 

Third  Precinct  Traffic  and  Offices 331 

Twenty-seventh  Precinct  Central  Park 145 

Eighty-second  Precinct  Brooklyn   115 

Central  Office  Squad  (Man.)   193 

Total   2,560 
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Mr.  Chrystie :  The  number  now  available  for  pa- 
trol duty  in  each  platoon,  according  to  precincts 
with  the  corresponding  numbers  under  the  two  pla- 
toon system  previously  existing? 

Mr.  Brooks:  (Produces  paper  marked  Schedule 
E): 

SCHEDULE  E. 

Number  of  patrolmen  available  for  patrol  duty  in  each  platoon 
under  the  Three  Platoon  System  on  February  16th,  1905. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Inct. 

Platoon 

Platoon. 

Platoon. 

Total. 

1 

22 

20 

20 

62 

2 

22 

23 

22 

67 

3 

4 

5 

4 

13 

4 

34 

23 

21 

78 

5 

26 

27 

27 

80 

0 

19 

17 

19 

55 

7 

15 

16 

17 

48 

8 

20 

19 

20 

59 

9 

23 

22 

22 

67 

10 

19 

16 

18 

53 

11 

13 

13 

14 

40 

12 

17 

17 

16 

50 

13 

12 

11 

11 

34 

14 

11 

12 

18 

12 

18 

35 

15 ;... 

18 

54 

16 

25 

25 

24 

74 

17 

18 

16 

17 

51 

18 

20 

25 

20 

65 

19 

35 

35 

36 

106 

20 

25 

24 

25 

74 

21 

16 

19 

18 

53 

22 

30 

32 

29 

91 

23 

12 

8 

7 

27 

24 

29 

29 

29 

87 

25 

32 

34 

34 

100 

26 

.......    29 

29 

29 

87 

27 

44 

35 

22 

101 

28 

27 

26 

26 

79 

29 

26 

25 

25 

76 

30 

24 

24 

25 

73 

31 

41 

39 

43 

123 

32 

30 

29 

28 

87 

33 

29 

30 
15 

30 
14 

89 

34 

14 

43 

35 

29 

24 

29 

82 

36 

37 

38 

38 

113 

37 

16 

17 

16 

49 

38 

19 

19 

20 

58 

First 
Precinct.  Platoon. 

39 13 

40 18 

41 11 

42 17 

43 13 

44 14 

45 13 

46 15 

47 17 

48 9 

49 21 

50 9 

51 14 

52 14 

53 15 

54 19 

55 16 

56 14 

57 9 

58 10 

59 14 

60 21 

61 18 

62 13 

63 15 

64 19 

65 12 

66 4 

67 12 

68 9 

69 12 

70 7 

71 11 

72 10 

73 22 

74 12 

75 14 

76 13 

76-sub 6 

77 13 

78 9 

79 11 

80 17 

81 8 

82-Courts,  Details,  etc. 

83 6 

84-Wmsb'g.  Bridge.  28 


Second 

Third 

Platoon. 

Platoon. 

Total 

13 

13 

39 

16 

20 

54 

12 

14 

37 

18 

18 

53 

13 

12 

38 

11 

13 

38 

13 

12 

38 

15 

15 

45 

15 

17 

49 

7 

8 

24 

22 

22 

65 

9 

10 

28 

13 

11 

38 

14 

11 

39 

19 

14 

4S 

19 

18 

56 

16 

14 

46 

13 

15 

42 

9 

9 

27 

9 

11 

30 

13 

12 

39 

23 

20 

64 

18 

17 

53 

15 

14 

42 

14 

15 

44 

19 

19 

57 

12 

11 

35 

4 

4 

12 

12 

12 

36 

12 

9 

30 

11 

10 

33 

7 

7 

21 

12 

11 

34 

10 

10 

30 

24 

12 

58 

11 

12 

35 

13 

13 

40 

17 

12 

42 

5 

5 

16 

13 

14 

40 

8 

8 

25 

11 

13 

35 

13 

17 

47 

8 

8 

24 

6 

6 

18 

37 

29 

94 

1499  1480  1442  4421 
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Number  of  patrolmen  available  for  patrol  duty  in  each  platoon 
under  the  Two  Platoon  System  on  February  16th,  1901. 


Precinct. 

1st. 

2nd. 

Precinct. 

1st. 

2nd. 

1 

...   43 

41 

41 

,  22 

20 

2 

...   44 

41 

42 , 

.  23 

23 

3 

...   43 

43 

43 

.  18 

27 

4 

...   54 

54 

44 

.  19 

20 

5 

...   43 

43 

45 

.  26 

22 

6 

...   30 

35 

46 

.  24 

23 

7 

. ..   26 

26 

47 

.  22 

18 

8 

. ..   42 

42 

48 

.  11 

12 

9 

. ..   42 

45 

49 

.  27 

27 

10 

...   53 

59 

50 

.  16 

19 

11 

...   24 

27 

51 

.   14 

13 

12 

...   42 

36 

52 

.  16 

17 

13 

...   21 

23 

53 

.  25 

27 

14 

. ..   29 

29 

54 

22 

21 

15 

. ..   35 

35 

55 

.  56 

17 

16 

. ..   41 

45 

56 

.  19 

20 

17 

. ..   33 

34 

57 

.  16 

14 

18 

. ..   40 

38 

58 

.   14 

15 

19 

. .  .   82 

76 

59 

.  23 

24 

20 

...   46 

44 

60 

.  28 

28 

21 

. ..   39 

38 

61 

.  24 

26 

22 

...   50 

52 

62 

.   17 

16 

23 

. ..   15 

16 

63 

.  23 

25 

24 

...   52 

52 

64 

.  27 

2/ 

25 

...   51 

55 

65 

.   12 

8 

26 

. ..   47 

48 

66 

.  10 

9 

27 

...   78 

78 

67 

.   14 

15 

28 

. ..   42 

39 

68 

.   11 

11 

29 

. ..   46 

44 

69 

.  19 

16 

30 

. ..   41 

40 

70 

.  11 

11 

31 

...   66 

60 

71 

.  12 

14 

32 

...   54 

49 

•  72 

.  12 

9 

33 

...   50 

48 

73 

.  28 

29 

34 

. ..   17 

31 

74 

.  12 

12 

35 

...   50 

49 

75 

.  14 

13 

36 

...   50 

49 

76 

.  16 

15 

37 

...   25 

25 

77 

.   6 

9 

38 

...   23 

27 

78 

.  14 

15 

39 

...   16 

17 

79 

.  12 

12 

40 

...   19 

24 

80 

.  24 

24 

81 

.  64 

65 

Total  1st  Platoon. 

2472 

"  2nd   "   . 

....  2445 

Grand    Total 4917 
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Mr.  Chrystie:  Specimen  beats  in  different  pre- 
cincts? 

Mr.  Brooks:  I  selected  in  Manhattan,  the  First, 
Fifteenth,  Nineteenth,  Twenty-eighth  and  Thirty- 
first  Precincts;  in  the  Bronx,  the  Thirty-fifth  and 
Thirty-eighth;  in  Brooklyn,  the  Forty-ninth,  Fif- 
tieth and  Seventy-second;  in  Queens,  the  Seventy- 
eighth,  and  in  Richmond,  the  Eightieth.  That 
shows  the  number  of  posts  and  the  estimated  aver- 
age length  of  post  in  each  precinct  (produces  dia- 
grams showing  above  information). 

SCHEDULE  F. 

Inspector  Brooks  furnished  diagrams  of  the  speci- 
men precincts  and  posts,  and  these  diagrams  di- 
gested, show : 

First  Precinct.  Bounded  by  Fulton  Street,  East  River,  White- 
hall Street,  State  Street,  Broadway;  contains  28  posts;  estimated 
average  length  of  post  3317  feet. 

Specimen  post :  Water  Street  from  Fulton  Street  to  Maiden 
Lane,  with  one-half  of  the  intervening  blocks  on  either  side  of 
Water   Street. 

Fifteenth  Precinct.  Bounded  by  East  Fourteenth  Street,  Ave- 
nue B,  Houston  Street,  Bowery,  Fourth  Avenue ;  contains  26  posts ; 
estimated  length  of  post  2115  feet. 

Specimen  post:  Second  Avenue  from  Houston  Street  to  Second 
Street,  with  one-half  of  the  intervening  blocks  on  either  side  of 
Second  Avenue. 

Nineteenth  Precinct.  Bounded  by  Forty-second  Street,  Madi- 
son Avenue,  Fortieth  Street,  Park  Avenue,  Fourth  Avenue,  Four- 
teenth Street,  Seventh  Avenue;  contains  47  posts;  estimated 
average  length  of  post  3019  feet. 

Specimen  post:  Sixth  Avenue  from  Fourteenth  Street  to 
Seventeenth  Street,  with  one-half  of  the  intervening  blocks  on 
either  side  of   Sixth  Avenue. 

Twenty-eighth  Precinct.  Bounded  by  East  Xinety-sixth  Street, 
East  River,  East  Seventy-ninth  Street,  Fifth  Avenue;  contains  33 
posts;  estimated  average  length  of  post  3714  feet. 

Specimen  post:  Madison  Avenue  from  East  Seventy-ninth 
Street  to  Eighty-fourth  Street,  with  one-half  of  the  intervening 
blocks  on  either  side  of  Madison  Avenue. 
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.  Thirty-first  Precinct.  Bounded  bv  West  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
fifth  Street.  Lenox  Avenue.  West  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street. 
Hudson  River ;  contains  49  posts ;  estimated  average  length  of  post 
5178  feet. 

Specimen  post:  Eighth  Avenue  from  West  One  Hundred 
and  Tenth  Street  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Street,  with 
one-half  of  the  intervening  blocks  on  either  side  of  Eighth  Ave- 


Thirty-fifth  Precinct.  Bounded  by  East  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-ninth  Street,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  Street,  East 
"River,  Harlem  River,  Cromwell  Creek,  N.  Y.  C.  H.  R.  R.  R.;  con- 
tains 32  posts;  estimated  average  length  of  post  4561  feet. 

Specimen  post:  Alexander  Avenue  from  Harlem  River  to  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  Street,  with  one-half  of  the  interven- 
ing blocks  on  either  side  of  Alexander  Avenue. 

Thirty-eighth  Precinct.  Bounded  by  Pelham  Parkway,  Hutchin- 
son River,  City  Line,  Pelham  Bay,  East  River,  Bronx  River;  con- 
tains 19  posts;  estimated  average  length  of  post  1%  square  miles. 

Specimen  post:  Westchester  Avenue  from  Bronx  River  to 
Union  Port  Road. 

Forty -ninth  Precinct  (Brooklyn).  Bounded  by  Nassau  Street, 
Navy  Street,  Rockwell  Place,  Fulton  Street,  Nevins  Street, 
Atlantic  Avenue,  Henry  Street,  State  Street,  Hicks  Street,  Jorale- 
mon  Street,  Grace  Court,  Columbia  Heights,  Orange  Street;  con- 
tains 28  posts;  estimated  average  length  of  post  3147  feet. 

Specimen  post:  Pineapple  Street  from  Columbia  Heights  to 
Fulton  Street,  with  cross  blocks  between  Orange  Street  and 
Clark  Street. 

Fiftieth  Precinct  (Brooklyn).  Bounded  by  East  River,  Navy 
Yard,  Navy  Street,  Nassau  Street,  Orange  Street,  Columbia 
Heights,  Montague  Street;  contains  12  posts;  estimated  average 
length  of  post  5,775  feet. 

Specimen  post:  Pearl  Street  and  Jay  Street  from  Nassau 
Street  to  York  Street,  with  the  cross  blocks  between  Bridge  Street 
and  Adams  Street. 

Seventy-second  Precinct  (Brooklyn).  Bounded  by  Coney  Island 
Avenue,  Fort  Hamilton,  Caton  Avenue,  Ocean  Avenue,  Elm  Bay, 
Rider  Avenue,  Avenue  N,  Sixtieth  Street,  New  Utrecht  Avenue, 
Fort  Hamilton  Avenue,  Gravesend  Avenue,  Ninth  Avenue;  con- 
tains 14  posts;  estimated  average  length  of  post  6,160  feet. 

Specimen  post:  Avenue  A,  Church  Street,  Caton  Street,  Crooke 
Street,  Clarkson  Street,  from  Ocean  Avenue  to  Coney  Island  Ave- 
nue, with  the  cross  blocks  between  Avenue  B  and  Caton  Avenue. 


QHJ\HT       OF     THE.     2     PLAT0OAT      SYSTE.JVT 


UHOZH     THIS      SYSTEM"     THERE     IS    N©   ONE.    ©N     RESERVE.       FROM.        6     TO      8       .fl      JVT . 
AND    ONLY    ©NE.   WAJf    IN     RESERVE.     BETWEEN"     8     ANP      9  20    A    M"  .  T2N.O0N 

ANQ    2    20    P  JVT.      AND      5   TO   6   P  W. 

THESE  ARE.   THE.    HOURS    WHEN"    THE.   SECTIONS     ARE    EXCUSED     FOR     MEALS 
LEAVING-     ONLY     THE     House.     DUTY     ^  A.  H      ©N     RESERVE 


1  903. 

DUTY   CHART.— PATROL   AND   RESERVE. 

SIX    SECTION    SYSTEM. 
TOURS     FOR     PATROLMEN. 

FIRST    WEEK 


EXPLANATION  OF  ACCOMPANYING  CHARTS  OF  SEX  SECTION  SYSTEM. 


The  patrol  force  of  each  precinct  shall  consist  of  six  sec- 
lions,  to  be  known  as  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th  and  6th  Sec- 
tione  respectively.  Two  sections  will  always  be  on  patrol, 
one  section  in  reserve  and  three  sections  off  duty.  The  tour 
of  duty  will  be  eight  hours  on  one  day  and  sixteen  hours  on 
the  following  day,  making  an  average  of  twelve  hours  in  each 
day;  and  the  hours  ofT  duty  or  at  home  will  he  sixteen  hours 
on  one  day  ami  eight  hours  on  the  following  day,  making  an 
average  of  twelve  hours.  The  patrol  will  in  all  cases  be  an 
unbroken  tour  of  eight  hours,  and,  except  during  the  day  at 
the  end  of  the  week  on  which  the  change  is  made,  the  tour  of 
patrol  will  always  be  followed  by  not  less  than  four  hours 
off  duty. 

At  the  end  of  every  week  two  sections  will  have  thirty- 
two  hours  from  midnight  Saturday  to  8  a.  m.  Monday  off 
duty;  and  every  patrolman  on  the  force  will  thus  have  thirty- 
two  hours  of  continuous  rest  once  in  three  weeks. 

THE   POLICE   DAY   WILL  BEGIN  AT  8  A.   M. 

This  schedule  will  go  into  effect  at  S  t\.  m.  June  22nd,  1908, 
and  during  the  next  six  days  the  various  sections  will  be  on 
duty    as    follows: 

PATROL. 

1st  and  2nd  Sections,  B  a.  m,  to  4  p.  m. 

old  and  4th  Sections.  4  ]>.  m.  to  midnight. 

5th  and  8th  Sections,  midnight  to  8  a.  m. 
RESERVE. 

1st  Section.  B  p.  m.  to  4  a.  m.  on  Monday,  Wednesd 
Fiidav  ,    I  a.  m.  to  8  a.  m.  on  Sunday. 

Section,  B  p.  in.  to  4  a.  m.  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday. 

3rd  Section,  4  a.  m.  to  noon  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday. 

4th  Section,  S  a.  m.  to  noon  on  Monday  ami  from  4  a.  m. 
to   ii. ion   on   Wednesday  and   Friday. 

5th  Section,  noon  to  8  |>.  m.  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday. 

8th   Section,  noon  to  S  p.  m.  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and 

OS  SUNDAY  in  order  to  affect  a  change  of  tours  the 
hours  will  he  as  follows: 


PATROL. 

1st  and  2nd  Sections,  8  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 
51  h  and  6th  Sections,  4  p.  in.  to  midnight. 
1st  and  2nd  Sections,  midnight  to  8  a.  m. 

RESERVE. 

6th  Section,  8  a.  m.  to  noon. 

5th  Section,  noon  to  4  p.  m. 

2nd  Section,   4  p.   m.   to  8  p.   m. 

1st  Section,  8  p.  m.  to  midnight. 

6th  Section,  midnight  to  4  a.  m. 

5th  Section,  4  a.  m.  to  8  a.  m. 

The  3rd  ami  4th  Sections  will  he  excused  from  all  duty 
from  midnight,  Saturday  to  8  a.  m.,  Monday. 

DURING  THE  SECOND  WEEK  the  hours  will  he  changed 
so  that  the  3rd  and  4th  Sections  perform  the  duty  above 
indicated  for  the  1st  and  2nd  Sections. 

5th  and  6th  Sections  for  that  of  the  3rd  ami  4th  Sections. 

1st  and  2nd  Sections  for  that  of  the  5th  and  6th  Sections. 

AT  THE  END  OP  THE  SECOND  WEEK  the  duty  ON 
SUNDAY  will  be  performed  by  the  1st,  2nd.  3rd  and  4th 
Sections,  as  indicated  on  the  chart,  the  5th  and  6th  Sections 
being  excused  from  all  duty  from  midnight  Saturday  to  8 
a.  m.,  Monday. 

DURING  THE  THIRD  WEEK  the  hours  will  be  changed 
so  that  the  5th  and  8th  Sections  perform  the  duty  previously 
indicated  for  the  1st  and  2ml  Sections  .luring  the  first  week.  " 

1st  and  2nd  Sections  for  that  of  the  3rd  and  4th  Sections 
during  the  first  week. 

3rd  and  4th  Sections  for  that  of  the  5th  and  6th  Sections 
during  the  first  week. 

AT  THE  END  OP  THE  THIRD  WEEK,  ON  SUNDAY, 
the  duty  will  be  performed  by  the  3rd,  4th,  5th  and  6th  Sec- 
tions, as  indicated  on  the  chart,  the  1st  and  2nd  Sections  being 
excused  from  all  duty  from  midnight  Saturday,  to  8  a.  m., 
Monday. 

The  cycle  will  be  completed  at  the  end  of  the  third  week, 
and  on  Monday  of  the  fourth  week  the  tours  will  begin  again 
as  on  the  first  week. 


BLACK  BLOCKS  INDICATE  PATROL. 
BEADED  BLOCKS  INDICATE  RESERVE. 
BLANK  BLOCKS  INDICATE  OFF  DUTY. 


POLICE    DEPARTMENT.    1904. 
CHART    OF    THE    THREE    PLATOON    SYSTEM, 

TOUKS    FOR     PATROLMEN. 


Police  Department  of  tin-  City  of  New  York, 

300  Mulberry  Street. 

February  24th,  1904. 

\t  8  a  i.i..  Tuegday,  March  tat,  1904,  the  THREE  pla- 
toon SYSTEM,  as  instituted  August  18th,  1901,  will  be  in 
lull  force  and  effect,  with  the  exception  that  the  change  of 
toura  will  be  made iverj  sec i  Monday  instead  of  monthly 

?on  will  accordingly  divide  the  patrol  force  of  your  pre- 

ii- i  ml. i  Him,  i ■< j 1 1 ; 1 1  divisions  to  he  known  as  "PI, A 
TOONS,"  and  each  "I'l.A TOON"  into  three  equal  divisions 
to  be  known  aa  "SECTIONS,"  viz.: 

■   i  hi\  ,,i  the  I'IK'S'i'  PLATOON. 
ECO    D SECTION  of  the  FIRST  PLATOON. 

Tllll.'h  - \  of  tin'  t'lKST  PLATOON. 

I'll.'    "   "i  Hi-  SECOND  PLATOON. 

ski  mi  i  si.Tiux  ,,r  n„.  second  PLATOON. 
TMII'I'  SK'TInN   „f  tl„.  SECOND   PLATOON. 
I'll.'ST  SKi  TH>\  „f  i lie  TlllKD  PLATOON. 
i  '  "■■  i>  section  of  the  TTIIKli   PLATOON. 
TIIIHH  SECTION  of  the  THIBD  PLATOON. 
Or,  March  1st,  1904,  the  FIRST  PLATOON  will  perform 
Hi-  i. .in  of  patrol  from  8  a,  m.  to   l   p.  m.;   the  SECOND 
■•'•    from   l  p.  in.  to   12  midnight,  and   the  THIRD 
PLATOON  from  12  midnight  to  B  a,  m. 

\i  the  expiration  ot  aaob  tour  of  patrol  duty  the  PLA- 
TOON will  be  excused  from  duty  and  permitted  to  go  homo. 


TWO  SECTIONS  of  eaeh  PLATOON,  upon  being  relieved 
from  patrol  duty,  will  be  excused  from  duty  for  sixteen  (16) 
hours  (until  the  hour  they  resume  patrol).  The  OTHER 
SECTION  will  report  at  the  station  house  four  (4)  hours 
after  the  expiration  of  their  tour  of  patrol  duty  and  remain 
hi  RESERVE  for  eight  (8)  hours,  when  tiny  will  again  bo 
excused  for  four  (4)  hours  and  resume  patrol  duty  at  their 
designated  hour. 

Each  of  the  three  sections  will  perform  reserve  duty, 
rot:, ting  daily  thus:  The  first  day  the  FIRST  SECTION  of 
the  FIRST,  SECOND  and  THIRD  PLATOONS,  each  per- 
forming eight  (8)  hours  reserve,  will  cover  that  reserve  for 
the  twenty-four  (24)  hours. 

On  the  seeond  day  the  SECOND  SECTION  of  the  FIRST, 
SECOND  and  THIRD  PLATOONS,  eaeh  performing  eight 
(8)  hours'  reserve,  will  cover  that  twenty-four   (24)    hours. 

On  the  third  day  the  THIRD  SECTION  of  the  FIRST, 
SKI  TIM  I  and  THIRD  PLATOONS,  each  performing  eight 
(8)   hours'  reserve,  will  cover  that  twenty-four   (24)   hours. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  FIRST  SECTION  of  the  FIRST, 
SECOND  and  THIRD  PLATOONS  will  again  perform  the 
reserve  for  that  day  and  rotate  as  per  chart. 

These  tours  of  duty  will  continue  until  Monday,  March 
14th. 

For  the  purpose  of  changing  both  patrol  and  reserve  under 
this  system,  the  FIRST  PLATOON,  which  performed  the 
tour  of  patrol  from  8  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  on  March  13th,  does 
not  resume  patrol  again  until  12  midnight.  March  14th,  when 
they  will  perform  patrol  duty  until  8  a.  m.  March  15th. 


t,t  7m/^a"ge  the  reservp  t0»rs  every  second  Monday,  the 
PLATOON  performing  the  tour  of  patrol  from  8  a.  m.  to  4 
p.  m.  on  March  13th  will  cover  the  twenty-four  (24)  hours' 
reserve  from  8  p.  in.  of  that  date,  with  their  THREE  SEC- 
T  K  INS,  as   follows: 

Four  hours  after  the  expiration  of  their  tour  of  patrol,  one 
section  {the  section  whose  turn  it  would  be  to  perform  re- 
serve ,11,1,/  in  the  rotating  order),  will  return  and  perform 
reserve  duty  from  8  p.  m.  to  4  .a.  m.,  when  they  will  be 
relieved  by  another  section  (the  section  whose  turn  it  would 
be  to  perform  the  next  tour  of  reserve  in  rol„ln,„  order), 
who  will  perform  the  reserve  from  4  a.  m.  to  12  noon;  they 
in  turn  will  be  relieved  by  the  other  section  of  said  platoon, 
who  will  cover  the  last  tour  of  reserve  (from  12  noon  to  8 
p.m.) 

On  March  13th  the  SECOND  PLATOON,  which  performs 
the  tour  of  patrol  from  4  p.  m.  to  12  midnight,  will  be 
excused  for  eight  (8)  hours  at  the  expiration  of  this  tour, 
returning  at  8  a.  m.,  March  14th,  and  performing  the  first 
tour  of  patrol  that  day  (from  8  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.).  The  THIRD 
PLATOON,  which  performed  the  tour  of  patrol  from  12  mid- 
night (March  13th)  to  8  a.  m.  (March  14th),  will  he  excused 
for  eight  (8)  hours  at  the  expiration  of  that  tour  and  resume 
patrol  at  4  p.  m.  March  14th. 

This  effects  a  complete  change  of  patrol  and  reserve  duty 
and  brings  them  in  the  position  designated  on  March  14th  on 
the  accompanying  chart. 

From  and  after  March  14th  these  tours  will  continue  for 
two    Consecutive   weeks,   the   change   being   made   in    the   same 


maimer  on  every  second  Monday,  the  PLATOON  performing 
patrol  from  8  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  covering  the  twenty  four  ("4) 
hours'  reserve,  and  the  other  platoons  each  performing  eight 
consecutive  hours  of  patrol  duty  to  be  excused  for  eight  (S) 
hours  at  the  expiration  of  their  respective  tours  of  ,l„u  and 
then  again  resuming  patrol. 

On  the  third  shift  (March  28th),  the  change  is  made  IB  B 
similar  manner,  and  at  the  end   of  this  period    (April    11th), 

"    h:ls   *'"r' I  :l  complete  cycle  and   thev   resume  the  tours  of 

patrol  and  reserve  as  designated  for  the  first   week. 

It  is  tO  be  understood  that  under  this  system  there  will  bo 
no  "nights  off"  or  excusing  of  reserves  for  any  reason  except 
in  extreme  emergency. 

The  police  day  will  be  the  same  as  calendar  time. 

This   chart,    it    will    be    noli I.    is   drawn    indicating   every 

four  hours  of  the  twenty-four.  It  shows  the  various  tours 
of  the  platoons  and  sections  on  patrol  and  reserve  for  three 
(3)  days,  at  which  time  they  alternate  to  the  first  position 
again.      It  also  shows  the  change  on  March  13th  and   14th  and 

the  beginning  of  the  tours  during  II nsuing  two  weeks. 

The  BLACK  space  on  this  chart  denotes  the  hours  of  a 
PLATOON   on    PATHOL. 

The  SHADED  space  denotes  the  hours  of  a  SECTION  ,„, 
RESERVE. 

The  BLANK  snace  denotes  the  hours  of  tho  PLATOON  or 
SECTION  OFF  DUTY. 

WILLIAM  McADOO, 
Police  Commissioner. 
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Seventy-eighth  Precinct  (Queens).  Bounded  by  Union  Turn- 
pike, Blackstump  Road,  West  Alley,  East  Alley  Road,  City  Line, 
Jamaica  Bay,  Road  to  Bergen  Landing,  Van  Wyck  Avenue,  New- 
town Road;  contains  12  posts;  estimated  average  length  of  post 
6  1-6  miles. 

Specimen  post:  Fulton,  Prospect  and  South  Streets  and  Rock- 
away  Road,  with  streets  enclosed. 

Eightieth  Precinct  (Staten  Island).  Bounded  by  Richmond 
Turnpike,  Richmond  Road,  Arietta  Street,  Lower  New  York  Bay, 
Raritan  Bay,  Arthur  Kill,  Chelsea  Road;  containing  16  posts; 
estimated  average  length  of  post  5  miles. 

Specimen  post:  Vanderbilt,  Centre  and  Canal,  with  space  en- 
closed. 

Mr.  Chrystie:  The  present  schedule  hours  of  the 
three  platoon  patrol  and  corresponding  hours  of  pa- 
trol under  the  two  platoon  systems,  and  the  six  sec- 
tion system? 

Mr.  Brooks:  I  hand  you  charts  of  the  two  pla- 
toon system,  the  six  section  system,  and  the  present 
three  platoon  system. 
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Mr.  Chrystie :  Do  the  hours  of  service  of  men  on 
detail  appear  in  these  charts? 

Mr.  Brooks :  No,  but  it  is  estimated  at  about  nine 
hours  a  day.  The  average  detailed  man  performs 
about  nine  hours  duty  a  day. 

Mr.  Chrystie:  The  number  on  the  force  in  each 
year  commencing  with  1898  (Mr.  Brooks  produces 
paper  marked  Schedule  H )  : 

SCHEDULE  H. 

Number  of  force  on  December  31st  of  years  1898,  1899,  1900, 
1901,  1902,  1903  and  1904,  together  with  estimated  population 
of  the  city  for  those  years: 

Estimated 
Year.  Force.  Population. 

1898 7,457  3,272,418 

1899 7,397  3,356,722 

1900 7,426  3,444,675 

1901 7,618  3,536,517 

1902 7,823  3,632,501 

1903 8,179  3,732,903 

1904 8,276  3,838,024 

Mr.  Chrystie :  A  statement  showing  for  each  year 
since  1897  and  for  the  month  of  January,  1905,  the 
number  of  cases  of  crime  reported,  according  to 
their  character;  the  number  of  arrests  under  each 
head  and  their  disposition  by  committing  magis- 
trates.    Subdivide  "Robbery." 

Mr.  Brooks:   (Produces  paper  marked  Schedule 

I):  « 
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SCHEDULE  I. 


Total  number  of  arrests  for  various  crimes  for  the  years  1898,  1899,  1900,  1901, 
1902,  1903,  1904. 

Males  Females  Total 

1898 115,604  26,141  141,745 

1899 110,172  28,703  138,875 

1900 106,404  26,401  132,805 

1901 107,629  26,120  133,749 

1902 117,436  28,500  145,936 

1903 143,190  32,681  175,871 

1904 140,139  35,741  175,880 

1905  Month  January 11,868  2,746  14,614 

PRINCIPAL  CRIMES— COMPARISON. 

Month 

Jan  'y. 

1898.     1899.     1900.     1901.     1902.     1903.     1904.     1905. 

Grand  larceny 2,936     3,222     3,470     3,441     3,847     4,236     4,611        374 

Burglary 1,378     1,328     1,706     1,764     1,566     1,758     1,588        173 

Robbery    367        412        512        612        540        534        532  29 

Arson 19  21  17  27  24  48  34  5 

Homicide   322        388        424        403        486        561        602  49 

Felonious  assault   1,191     1,291     1,338     1,233     1,511     1,906     2,161        214 

6,213     6,662     7,467     7,480     7,974     9,043     9,528        844 

Intoxication    37,490  35,904  34,394  35,394  38,835  45,369  43,369     3,643 

Drunk  and  disorderly.  ..     8,680     8,199     7,618     7,442     7,737     8,027     7,611        637 

46,170  44,013  42,012  42,836  46,572  53,396  50,980     4,280 
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Mr.  Chrystie :  Inspector,  you  do  not  give  any  am 
swer  to  the  question :  The  disposition  of  the  arrests 
by  committing  magistrates? 
Mr.  Brooks:  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Chrystie :  Why  not? 

Mr.  Brooks:  That  we  could  not  furnish,  or  it 
would  take  us  at  least  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Chrystie :  Is  there  any  record  kept  at  Head- 
quarters of  the  disposition  of  arrests? 

Mr.  Brooks:  There  is  a  record  kept  there,  yes, 
sir,  but  as  to  the  disposition  of  a  case  that  goes 
to  the  lower  Courts,  that  disposition  is  given  at  the 
station  house,  but  it  is  not  forwarded  to  Headquart- 
ers. 

Mr.  Chrystie :  So  there  is  not  at  Headquarters  a 
complete  record  of  the  disposition  of  arrests? 
Mr.  Brooks :  Not  of  the  final  disposition. 
Mr.  Chrystie:  It  can  be  obtained,  can  it  not,  by 
going  to  the  precinct  blotters? 
Mr.  Brooks:  It  could,  ves. 

Mr.   Chrystie:  But  that  is  a  matter  of  several 
weeks  labor? 
Mr.  Brooks:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chrystie :  This  answer  you  have  given  to  me 
also  applies  to  the  question  in  which  you  were  asked 
for  the  number  of  cases  of  conviction  under  each 
head  by  magistrates  or  the  higher  Courts,  and  the 
number  pending? 

Mr.  Brooks:  Yes,  sir.  I  hand  you  a  memoran- 
dum showing  persons  aided  by  the  police,  suicides 
reported  by  the  police,  reports  made  of  work  per- 
formed, buildings  found  open  and  secured  by  the 
police. 

Mr.  Chrystie :  Can  you  give  me  a  statement  show- 
ing for  each  year  since  1897  and  the  month  of  Janu- 
uary,  1905:  the  number  of  complaints  against  mem- 
bers of  the  police  force? 

Mr.  Brooks:  I  hand  you  herewith  a  statement 
showing  the  number  of  complaints  and  also  answer- 
ing your  question  as  to  the  disposition  of  complaints 
(produces  a  paper  marked  Schedule  K)  : 
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Mr.  Chrystie:  The  number  of  appeals  to  Courts 
of  cases  of  dismissal  arising  (luring  this  period? 

Mr.  Brooks:  That  must  be  had  from  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel's  office.  It  cannot  be  furnished  bj 
our  department.* 


•LAW  DEPARTMENT. 

Office  of  the  Corporation  Counsel. 

No.  2  Tryon  Row. 


John  J.  Delany, 
Corporation  Counsel. 


February    27.    1905. 


T.  Ludlow  Chrystie,  Esqre., 

Secretary  of  Committee  on  Police  Problem. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  requesting  a 
statement  showing  the  number  of  appeals  from  dismissals  from 
the  police  force  since  January  1st,  1898,  with  information  as  to 
the  disposition  of  the  same,  and  in  compliance  with  your  request, 
1  enclose  herewith  a  schedule  giving  the  desired  information. 

Appeals  from  dismissals  from  the  police  force  come  to  this  De- 
partment in  the  form  of  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  review  the  dis- 
missal, or  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  reinstatement,  and  from 
a  recapitulation  of  the  schedule  sent  herewith,  it  appears  that 
from  January  1st,  1898,  to  date  there  have  been  two  hundred  and 
twenty  (220)  such  proceedings  commenced,  which  have  been  dis- 
posed of  as  follows: 

Proceedings  argued  and  the  relators  reinstated   by  order   of 

the  Court   18 

Proceedings    argued    and    dismissed    by    the    Courts    68 

Proceedings  argued  and  a  new  trial  ordered    1 

Relator  reinstated  by  the  Police  Commissioner  on  the  advice 

of    the    Corporation    Counsel    17 

Relator   reinstated   by   the  Police   Commissioner   as   result   of 

an  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature  (O'Xeil)   1 

Proceedings  dismissed  for  lack  of  prosecution  or  discontinued 

by  consent    58 

Proceedings  still   pending   and   undetermined    57 

Total    220 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  recapitulation  of  the  proceed- 
ings argued  before  the  Courts  that  this  office  won  sixty-eight  (68) 
and  lost  nineteen   (19). 
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Of  the  fifty-seven  (57)  proceedings  which  are  now  pending  there 
are  only  four  (4)  in  which  the  return  to  the  writ  of  certiorari  has 
not  been  filed,  and  these  four  proceedings  were  commenced  very 
-recently.  In  most  of  the  other  fifty-three  (53)  pending  proceed- 
ings, the  relator's  attorney  has  not  printed  the  record,  and 
probably  most  of  them  will  be  dismissed  for  lack  of  prosecution. 

In  relation  to  the  seventeen  (17)  proceedings  in  which  the 
relator  was  reinstated  by  the  Police  Commissioner  on  advice  of  the 
Corporation  Counsel,  I  desire  to  make  this  explanation : 

In  the  proceeding  of  People  ex  rel,  Kasschau  vs.  The  Police 
Commissioner,  the  Court  of  Appeals  directed  the  reinstatement  of 
the  relator  because  of  the  fact  that  it  did  not  appear  from  the 
record  that  the  witnesses  upon  the  trial  before  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner had  been  sworn  before  giving  their  testimony.  It  was 
subsequently  found  that  in  a  number  of  other  cases  the  same  cir- 
cumstances existed,  and  there  being  no  defense  to  the  proceeding, 
the  Police  Commissioner  was  advised  to  reinstate  the  relators  with- 
out further  delay. 

I  )">pe  that  the  information  which  I  am  sending  fully  answers 
your  request;  but,  if  not,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  supplement  it 
with  further  information  in  the  possession  of  this  Department, 
and  to  help  your  Committee  in  any  other  respect  in  which  I  may  be 
of  assistance. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  J.  DELANY, 
Corporation    Counsel. 

Memorandum  by  Secretary:  The  case  of  People  ex  rel.  Kasschau 
vs.  Police  Commissioners,  referred  to  by  Corporation  Counsel  in 
above  letter,  is  reporte  1  155  N.  Y.,  40  (January,  1898).  The 
Court    reversed   the   Appellate    Division   and   say   at   page   44: 

"While  some  latitude  is  allowed  with  respect  to  the  rules  of 
"evidence,  yet  to  remove  a  party  from  a  public  office  upon  a 
"charge  involving  a  question  of  fact  without  even  swearing  the 
"witnesses  is  to  abandon  the  fundamental  form  of  a  judicial 
"action. " 

Mr.  Chrystie:  The  number  of  reinstatements, 
with  date  of  removal  in  each  case,  during  the  period 
mentioned.  In  answer  to  this  question  you  do  not 
give  the  data  for  the  month  of  January,  1905? 

Mr.  Brooks :  There  have  been  no  reinstatements 
during  January,  1905  (produces  paper  marked 
Schedule  M) : 
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SCHEDULE  M. 

A  digest  of  the  statement  furnished  shows: 
In  1898  there  were  reinstated  the  following 


3  Captains 

dismissed 

by 

consolidation 

3  Sergeants 

u 

a 

a 

8  Doormen 

a 

a 

u 

74  Patrolmen 

a 

a 

a 

13 

u 

in 

1897. 

6 

a 

u 

1896. 

8 

a 

u 

1895. 

Total  115 

All  the  above  were  reinstated  by  order  of  Court, 
except  one  patrolman  who  was  reinstated  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Corporation  Counsel. 

In  1899  there  were  reinstated  by  order  of  Court 
the  following : 

1  Sergeant       dismissed  in  1898. 

5  Patrolmen  "         "    1897. 

11  "  "  "    1896. 

Total     17 

In  1900  there  were  reinstated  on  retrial  ordered 
by  Court,  the  following : 

2  Patrolmen  dismissed  in  1897. 

In  1901  there  were  reinstated  by  order  of  Court 
the  following : 

1  Patrolmen  dismissed  in  1901. 

1  "  "  "    1898. 

4  "  "  "    1897. 

1  "  "  "    1896. 

Total       7 
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In  1902  there  were  reinstated  by  recommendation 
of  the  Corporation  Counsel,  the  following: 

1  Patrolmen     dismissed  in  1902. 
1  "  "  "    1901. 

Total       2 

In  1903  there  were  reinstated  the  following: 


1 

Captain 

dismissed 

in  1902. 

2 

Patrolmen 

u 

"    1902. 

3 

a 

a 

"    1901. 

2 

a 

u 

"    1900. 

2 

u 

it 

"    1898. 

Total 

10 

Of  these  reinstatements,  5  were  made  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Corporation  Counsel,  3  by  order 
of  Court  and  2  by  Act  of  Legislature  restoring  men 
who  resigned  to  enlist  in  the  Spanish-American 
war. 

In  1904  there  were  reinstated  the  following: 

2  Inspectors     dismissed  in  1903. 


2  Captains 

u 

a 

1903. 

1 

a 

a 

1902. 

2  Sergeants 

a 

a 

1903. 

1 

a 

a 

1902. 

(1  Patrolmen 

a 

a 

1903. 

1 

u 

a 

1902. 

1 

a 

a 

1901. 

2           " 

a 

u 

1898. 

1 

a 

a 

1896. 

1 

u 

a 

1895. 

Total     20 

Of  these  reinstatements,  15  were  by  order  of 
Court,  2  by  retrial,  2  by  act  of  Legislature  and  1  by 
recommendation  of  Corporation  Counsel. 
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Mr.  Chrystie:  The  number  of  additional  special 
policemen  appointed  under  Section  350  of  the  Char- 
ter? 

Mr.  Brooks :  In  answer  to  that  I  will  say  that  all 
special  patrolmen  have  been  appointed  under  Sec- 
tion 308.  None  have  been  appointed  under  350. 
There  is  a  list  of  all  the  special  patrolmen,  forty- 
five  typewritten  pages.  We  have  verified  that  list, 
and  where  the  word  "Out"  appears,  it  signifies  that 
those  men  have  since  resigned  or  been  dismissed 
(produces  a  paper  marked  Schedule  N)  : 

SCHEDULE  N. 

The  list  of  special  patrolmen  has  been  digested 
with  the  following  result : 

American  District   Telegraph   Company    28 

Amusement  Parks    17 

Banks  and  other  financial  institutions 121 

Botanical  Gardens   1 

British    Consul    1 

Brooklyn  District  Telegraph  Company   8 

' '          Public  Library   4 

' '          Rapid  Transit  Company 43 

Cemeteries    51 

Churches 11 

Citizens  Union    .  . 1 

Clubs 9 

Commissioner  of  Parks   (Bronx)    14 

"     "        (Manhattan)     1 

' '              ' '    Water    Supply    1 

Comptroller    of    New    York    City 1 

Department  of  Parks  (Bronx)    '. 7 

1 '           "    Education    1 

1 '            "    Street  Cleaning    5 

"            "    Water  Supply  (Brooklyn)    1 

Drummond  's  Detective  Agency 1 

Eastern  District  Messenger  Company 1 

Eleemosynary  Institutions 21 

Flatbush  District  Telegraph  Company 1 

Holmes  Electric  Protective  Company 84 

Hotels   38 

Insurance  Companies 13 

lnterborough  Rapid  Transit  Company 29 

Jerome,   Wm.   T 1 

Mayor  of  New  York  City 1 
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Schedule  N. — Continued. 

Merchants  Patrol   4 

Metropolitan  Electric  Protective  Company 4 

1 1           Museum 1 

Miscellaneous — individuals,  firms  and  corporations 672 

Museum  of  Natural  History 1 

Mutual   Patrol  System    1 

Newspaper  Companies    8 

New  York  District  Telegraph  Company 1 

"       "     Zoological  Society   2 

Piers  and  docks   - 8 

Postal    Telegraph    Company     1 

Public  halls 23 

Railroads  20 

Schools    5 

Steamship   Companies    8 

Superintendent  of  Sewers 1 

Theatres   64 

United   States   District   Messenger   Company    1 

"            "          Government   Posts 17 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  1 
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Mr.  Chrystie:  lias  the  force  been  increased  as 
provided  by  Section  289  of  the  Charter?  If  so,  how 
many  have1  been  added  to  the  force  under  the  terms 
of  this  section  each  year,  commencing  with  the  year 
1898? 

Mr.  Brooks:  In  addition  to  the  information  asked 
for,  I  have  appended  to  the  statement  copies  of 
the  resolutions  of  1902,  1903  and  1904  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment, permitting  the  increase. 

SCHEDULE  O. 

Increase  of  Force  since  1897  : 

1898 0 

1899 0 

1900 0 

1901 0 

1902 150 

1903 150 

1904 150 
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Mr.  Chrystie:  I  understand,  Inspector,  that  this 
information  is  all  as  of  February  16th,  11)05? 

Mr.  Brooks :  Yes,  sir.  I  also  hand  you  a  copy  of 
the  consolidated  report  made  to  the  Police  Com- 
missioner for  February  16,  1905.  I  also  hand  you 
the  work  of  the  First  District,  which  I  give  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  what  is  done,  as  a  specimen 
district. 

Mr.  McAneny:  In  the  recapitulation,  the  answer 
to  the  question  regarding  the  details,  the  item  of 
seventy-three  detective  sergeants  refers  to  seventy- 
three  detective  sergeants  performing  duty  in  pre- 
cincts, and  the  item  of  177  under  "Other  Precincts" 
refers  to  177  men  from  one  precinct  performing 
duty  on  a  five  day  detail  in  other  precincts.  So 
that  those  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  number  who 
are  not  patrolmen  in  a  sense.  All  men  in  this  list 
are  not  patrolmen,  except  those  two  classes. 

Mr.  Brooks:  We  will  take,  for  instance,  the  men 
at  the  crossings.  They  are  really  doing  patrol  duty 
at  the  crossings. 

Mr.  McAneny:  But  they  are  not  on  post? 

Mr.  Brooks:  Yes,  one  particular  crossing  is  their 
post,  and  they  stay  there  from  half  past  8  in  the 
morning  till  half  past  6  at  night. 

Mr.  McAneny :  The  whole  number  is  2560  details 
— that  is  the  number  of  men  now  on  details. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Out  of  about  8,000  men? 

Mr.  McAneny:  8,312,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brooks :  Yes,  sir.  • 

Mr.  McAneny:  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  this 
number  has  been  reduced  appreciably  during  the 
last  two  or  three  months,  or  is  this  a  fair  average 
of  details  for  the  last  year  or  so? 

Mr.  Brooks:  That  is  a  fair  average  for  the  year. 

Mr.  McAneny :  There  have  been  no  marked  de- 
ductions, no  systematic  attempt  to  reduce  in  the 
number? 

Mr.  Brooks :  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Seligman :  How  long  have  you  been  on  the 
force? 
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-    Mr.  Brooks :  Thirty-eight  years. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Do  you  find  much  change  in  con- 
ditions now  compared  with  what  the>  were  five  or 
ten  years  ago? 

Mr.  Brooks:  Considerable. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  Not  for  the  better,  you  think? 

Mr.  Brooks:  You  mean  in  the  department? 

Mr.  Seligman :  Yes. 

Mr.  Brooks:  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  think  the 
department  is  some  better  than  it  was  a  short  time 
ago.  I  think  it  is  considerably  better  than  it  was 
under  Devery. 

Mr.  McAneny  :  There  are  certain  details  of  police 
work  that  it  might  not  be  easy  for  you  to  discuss 
as  a  member  of  the  Department,  but  in  the  matter 
of  discipline  there  are  certain  ideas  that  no  doubt 
the  men  who  have1  served  longest  and  have  reached 
the  top,  have,  pretty  strongly.  Are  you  in  position 
to  give  us  your  views  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Brooks:  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  we 
should  have  at  least  1,500  more  men  in  New  York 
to-day.  We  should  also  have  a  uniformed  head  of 
the  Department,  a  Chief  of  Police. 

Mr.  McKeen :  With  powers  fixed  by  law? 

Mr.  Brooks :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKeen  :  You  would,  in  other  words,  restore 
a  Chief  of  Police,  if  you  had  the  power  to  do  so. 
You  would  have  the  Legislature  restore  the  office 
of  Chief  of  Police  with  defined  powers? 

Mr.  Brooks:  Yes,  but  I 'would  call  him  Superin- 
tendent instead  of  Chief,  because  that  would  not 
resurrect  the  title  that  Mr.  Devery  lays  claim  to 
now. 

Mr.  Seligman :  What  advantage  would  be  gained 
by  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  Brooks :  It  would  give  him  power  to  transfer 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  precincts. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Place  that  in  his  power  without 
the  approval  of  the  Commissioner? 

Mr.  Brooks:  Without  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioner. 
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Mr.  McAneny :  Under  the  head  of  those  duties 
and  powers  that  you  think  should  be  denned  by 
law,  could  you  specify  some  things  that  you  think 
the  law  should  mention? 

Mr.  Brooks:  Well,  the  power  of  transferring  and 
detailing  all  commanding  officers  would  be  about 
all  the  power  that  I  should  say  the  Chief  of  Police 
or  the  Superintendent  of  Police  should  have.  There 
should  be  an  administrative  head  and  an  executive 
bead,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Police  should  be 
the  executive  head,  with  power  to  assign  captains  to 
any  precinct  and  to  send  to  those  precincts  those 
who  would  be  in  his  judgment  the  best  men  for 
them. 

Mr.  Osborn :  What  control  should  the  adminis- 
trative head  have  over  the  executive  head? 

Mr.  Brooks :  Well,  that  is  a  very  serious  question. 
Of  course  the  administrative  head  would  have  the 
power  of  appointing  the  executive  head,  and  of 
course  that  would  bring  him  under  his  immediate 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Osborne:  That  is  a  difficult  question.  We 
recognize  it  as  such,  and  we  thought  that  possibly 
you  had  suggestions  on  it. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Would  you  make  the  position  of 
Superintendent  permanent,  or  retain  the  feature  of 
the  present  system  of  making  it  a  detail,  subject  to 
reduction  by  the  Commissioner? 

Mr.  Brooks :  I  would  make  it  permanent. 

Mr.  McAneny :  You  do  not  think  that  would  af- 
fect the  responsibility  of  the  Commissioner  in  turn 
to  the  Mayor  or  the  public,  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
more  control  over  the  office  of  Chief? 

Mr.  Brooks :  Well,  I  think  he  should  have  power 
to  remove  the  Chief  of  Police  on  charges. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Just  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
member  of  the  uniformed  force  to-day — but  yon 
would  not  distinguish  that  position  from  tlie  rest? 

Mr.  Brooks :  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKeen :  May  I  ask  a  general  question  as  to 
detailed  policemen,  as  to  their  hours  of  service  and 
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how  that  is  regulated  and  how  that  is  affected  by 
this  three  platoon  system?  Take  for  instance,  the 
men  who  drive  the  patrol  wagons.  I  see  there  are 
a  great  number  of  them.  What  determines  their 
length  of  time? 

Mr.  Brooks :  Well,  they  do  more  real  duty  than  a 
number  of  other  detailed  men.  In  the  daytime  they 
work  from  8  to  6,  and  the  men  that  come  on  at 
night  work  from  6  to  8. 

Mr.  McAneny:  There  are  a  good  many  details 
to  city  offices.  Are  the  hours  there  governed  by  the 
city  office  hours? 

Mr.  Brooks:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McAneny:  So  that  a  man  in  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel's  office,  for  instance,  works  for  seven 
hours? 

Mr.  Brooks:  Yes. 

Mr.  Cohen :  I  might  say  that  the  men  in  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel's  office  have  to  serve  subpoenas 
and  bring  witnesses  down,  so  they  work  at  night  in 
that  particular  office. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Is  there  any  reason  why  these 
drivers  should  be  uniformed  men,  members  of  the 
force  ? 

Mr.  Brooks :  Well,  there  is  no  reason,  no,  sir,  but 
the  guards  on  the  wagons  should  be.  Each  wagon 
now  has  a  driver  and  a  guard. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  But  the  driver  might  just  as  well 
be  a  private  citizen? 

Mr.  Brooks :  Just  as  well. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  He  does  not  do  anything  except  to 
attend  to  his  horses? 

Mr.  Brooks:  That  is  all,  and  drive.  But  the 
point  is  that  they  must  be  taken  from  the  Civil 
Service  list  and  they  will  only  work  eight  hours. 
The  result  is  that  you  will  want  three  drivers  to 
cover  the  work  that  is  done  by  two  drivers  now. 

Mr.  McAneny:  In  the  matter  of  those  records 
that  are  prepared  for  the  Civil  Service  examiners. 
They  come  under  your  direct  supervision,  do  they 
not? 
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Mr.  Brooks:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McAneny :  They  are  entirely  in  charge  of  the 
Chief  Clerk  and  the  Complaint  Clerk? 

Mr.  Brooks :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Could  3-011  advise  the  Committee, 
of  your  own  knowledge,  as  to  whether  you  think 
those  records  are  sufficient  to-day  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  given?  Does  the  material  sent 
to  the  Civil  Service  examiners  really  represent  the 
actual  value  of  the  men  for  police  work? 

Mr.  Brooks :  Well,  I  could  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion intelligently. 

Mr.  McAneny :  I  suppose  we  could  get  the  details 
ahout  that  from  Col.  Kipp? 

Mr.  Brooks :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Seligman :  I  understand,  Inspector,  that  you 
favor  the  idea  of  a  long  tenure  for  a  Chief  of  Police, 
subject  to  removal? 

Mr.  Brooks:  Yes,  sir,  on  charges. 

Mr.  Seligman :  And  the  Commissioner  may  be 
there  for  two  or  four  years,  whatever  it  might  be. 
Do  you  think  that  would  work  well  on  the  whole? 

Mr.  Brooks:  I  do,  yes. 

Mr.  Seligman :  What  would  be  the  condition  in 
case  the  Chief  of  Police  should  not  be  wholly  satis- 
factory, but  yet  not  subject  to  removal  on  charges? 
Would  there  not  be  constant  friction  between  the 
Commissioner  and  himself? 

Mr.  Brooks :  If  the  Commissioner  wished  to  Ik1 
could  easily  make  a  charge  of  inefficiency  against 
the  Chief  of  Police  and  remove  him  on  that  charge 
— if  he  was  inefficient. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Under  the  statutes,  the  offence  of 
inefficiency  is  not  a  specified  one — it  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient one.  It  is  not  specified  as  one  of  the  causes  for 
removal. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Do  you  think  of  a  more  satisfac- 
tory system  of  fines  than  the  present  system? 

Mr.  Brooks :  Well,  if  there  is  no  favoritism  shown 
on  the  part  of  the  Trial  Commissioner  I  do  not  see 
but  that  the  present  power  is  ample. 
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Mr.  Seligman :  You  think  it  is  the  best  form  of 
punishment,  do  jou? 
.    Mr.  Brooks :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Do  you  believe  in  adding  to  the 
Commissioner's  power,  the  power  to  reduce  as  a 
measurement  of  punishment? 

Mr.  Brooks:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Seligman :  For  what  reason  do  you  not  think 
so? 

Mr.  Brooks :  Well,  the  tenure  of  a  man's  position 
is  the  only  incentive  for  him  to  perforin  his  duty 
and  enforce  discipline,  no  matter  what  rank  he  may 
be  in. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  But  if  they  knew  they  were  about 
to  lose  that  as  the  result  of  failure  to  perform  their 
duty,  wouldn't  that  have  an  effect? 

Mr.  Brooks:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKeen :  You  think  a  man's  usefulness 
would  be  gone  if  he  was  reduced  to  a  lower  posi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Brooks :  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  it  in  the  power  of  the  Commissioner  to  reduce 
a  roundsman,  the  same  as  they  had  heretofore,  but 
when  a  man  is  promoted  to  the  position  of  Ser- 
geant of  Police  and  placed  behind  a  desk,  and  from 
there  he  is  promoted  to  the  position  of  Captain,  I 
think  it  would  be  very  damaging  indeed  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Department  to  reduce  him  to  the  po- 
sition of  patrolman  or  to  any  other  position  in  a 
lower  grade. 

Mr.  McAneny :  It  has  been  suggested  here  that  the 
punishment  of  a  fine  is  unsatisfactory  for  two  rea- 
sons— for  one  thing,  it  very  often — in  fact,  usually 
— punishes  a  man's  family  as  well  as  himself;  and 
for  another,  if  it  pinches  his  pocket  it  is  apt  to 
make  him  a  grafter  if  he  was  not  one  before.  Do 
you  think  that  there  is  an  objection  to  the  fine  sys- 
tem for  any  of  those  reasons? 

Mr.  Brooks :  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  McKeen:  You  spoke  of  being  Inspector  for 
the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Richmond  and  Queens? 
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Mr.  Brooks :  Yes,  sir.  I  am  second  in  command. 
Inspector  Cortwright  is  Chief  Inspector,  and  I  am 
Borough  Inspector  of  Manhattan,  The  Bronx  and 
Richmond.  Then  there  is  another  Borough  In- 
spector, Cross,  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  and  then 
there  are  District  Inspectors. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Is  that  fixed  by  law? 

Mr.  Brooks :  No,  that  is  a  mere  detaiiment  by  the 
Commissioners.     There  are  fifteen  inspectors. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Do  your  duties  involve  an  actual 
inspection  of  station  houses  in  the  Boroughs  over 
which  you  are  Inspector? 

Mr.  Brooks :  Yes,  sir,  I  have  supervision  over 
the  three  Boroughs,  the  station  houses  and  the  po- 
lice in  the  three  Boroughs. 

Mr.  McKeen:  Do  you,  in  fact,  as  part  of  your 
duties,  go  about  to  the  different  station  houses? 

Mr.  Brooks:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Are  you  responsible  for  the  work 
of  the  Inspectors  in  those  Boroughs? 

Mr.  Brooks :  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  McAneny :  You  mean  they  are  answerable  to 
you,  and  you,  in  turn,  are  answerable  to  the  Com- 
missioner for  them? 

Mr.  Brooks:  Yes,  sir;  all  their  reports  and  their 
work  pass  through  my  hands  and  from  me  to  the 
Chief  Inspector  and  from  the  Chief  Inspector  to  the 
Commissioner.  All  reports  and  requests  for  details 
or  anything  of  that  kind  are  indorsed  by  me,  ap- 
proved or  disapproved,  and  from  me  to  the  Chief 
Inspector,  and  from  the  Chief  Inspector  to  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Mr.  McKeen :  How  does  the  matter  of  transfers 
get  before  the  Commissioner?  As  an  ordinary  rou- 
tine, who  recommends  the  transfers? 

Mr.  Brooks:  Well,  under  the  rules,  if  a  man 
wants  to  be  transferred  he  makes  a  written  request 
to  the  Commissioner  to  be  transferred.  That  is 
forwarded  by  his  Captain  to  the  Inspector  of  the 
District,  and  the  Inspector  of  the  District  approves 
or  disapproves,  giving  the  reasons  therefor,  in  com- 
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•pliance  with  the  rules,  and  he  forwards  it  to  me, 
and  I  approve  or  disapprove  for  the  reasons  given, 
and  that  is  forwarded  to  the  Chief,  and  from  the 
Chief  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police. 

Mr.   McKeen:  In  the  instances  where  transfers 
are  made  without  request,  how  do  thej  come  up? 
Mr.  Brooks :  Well,  that  is  the  Commissioner— he 
brings  that  about. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Do  you  not,  in  any  instances,  ini- 
tiate recommendations  for  transfers? 
Mr.  Brooks:  Well,  I  have. 

Mr.  McKeen :  How  many  men  are  there  doing 
police  duty  in  Richmond  County  who  do  not  reside 
there,  have  you  any  idea? 

Mr.  Brooks:  Well,  I  should  judge  there  was  a 
third  at  least  of  the  force. 

Mr.  McKeen:  There  are  some  men  who  formerly 
lived  there  who  are  doing  duty  up  here? 
Mr.  Brooks:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Men  who  still  live  there  and  who 
come  and  go? 

Mr.  Brooks:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Has  the  Inspector  come  much  in 
contact  with  the  three  platoon  system? 

Mr.  Brooks :  Well,  they  call  me  the  Father  of  the 
Three  Platoon.     I  got  up  the  three  platoon  system. 
Mr.  Osborn :  Won't  you  tell  us  about  it,  and  say 
how  you  think  it  is  working? 

Mr.  Brooks:  I  do.  To  begin  with,  I  was  one  of 
a  committee  of  four  appointed  by  Commissioner 
Murphy  to  get  up  some  system  to  take  the  patrol- 
ing  out  of  the  two  platoon  system.  I  figured  out 
a  six  section  system,  I  figured  out  a  five  section 
system,  and  I  figured  out  a  four  platoon  system  and 
a  three  platoon  system.  The  committee  was  Dev 
cry,  who  was  Chairman,  McLaughlin  of  Brooklyn, 
and  Inspector  Kane  and  myself,  and  like  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  I  did  the  work  and  they  signed  the  pa- 
pers as  the  Committee. 

I  found  that  the  three  platoon  system  was  the 
only  system  that  in  my  judgment  benefited  the  men 
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and  was  best  for  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  I 
recommended,  or  the  committee  recommended  it  to 
Commissioner  Murphy,  and  it  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Could  you,  in  a  few  words,  give  us 
the  advantages  of  the  three  platoon  system  as  com- 
pared with  the  others? 

Mr.  Brooks :  The  advantage  is  this,  that  two  days 
out  of  three  the  men  get  sixteen  hours  off.  The 
chart  is  here.  The  first  platoon  go  on  at  8  o'clock 
and  remain  till  4,  when  they  come  in  from  patrol. 
They  all  go  home,  the  three  sections  go  home,  and 
four  hours  after  the  first  section  returns  and  does 
eight  hours  reserve,  from  8  to  4  A.  M.  They  then 
leave,  and  four  hours  from  that  they  come  back 
and  join  the  other  two  sections  and  go  on  patrol 
again  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  do  that  tour 
from  8  to  4.  They  do  that  right  straight  along 
for  a  week — two  weeks  now.  Next  week  it  is  the 
second  platoon,  and  next  week  it  is  the  third  pla- 
toon, and  then  it  goes  back  to  the  first  platoon 
again.  The  advantage  for  the  men  is  that  they  get 
sixteen  hours  off,  two  days  out  of  three. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  What  is  the  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lic? 

Mr.  Brooks:  Well,  of  course,  there  is  no  disad- 
vantage. The  time  has  arrived  in  New  York — it 
had  at  that  time  arrived,  in  my  judgment — when 
there  should  be  as  many  men  on  patrol  in  the  day 
time  as  there  was  at  night.  Under  the  two  platoon 
system  there  was  one-quarter  of  the  men  out  during 
the  day  and  one-half  during  the  night.  Now,  there  is 
one-third  of  the  men  out  at  all  times.  The  posts 
are  the  same  in  the  day  time  as  they  are  at  night. 

Mr.  Seligman :  The  chief  objection,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  that  there  are  not  sufficient  men  on  re- 
serve now,  and  a  case  was  cited  here  in  which  they 
were  only  able  to  get  150  men. 

Mr.  Brooks :  There  is  not  a  time  that  I  have  been 
called  out  at  a  large  fire  or  anything  of  that  kind 
that  I  did  not  get  all  the  men  I  wanted. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Do  you  recollect  the  tunnel  dis- 
aster? 
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Mr.  Brooks:  Yes.  If  that  had  occurred  under 
the  two  platoon  system  there  would  not  have  been 
a  man  on  reserve — not  one — because,  under  the  two 
platoon  system  there  is  a  tour  from  six  to  eight,  and 
when  the  men  come  in  at  eight  o'clock  there  is  no 
reserve  from  eight  until  half  past  nine — no  re- 
serve from  six  in  the  morning  until  half  past  nine 
under  the  two  platoon  system.  And  at  eight  o'clock 
when  the  section  comes  in,  they  are  all  excused  for 
breakfast,  except  one  man,  and  that  one  man  re- 
mains on  reserve  from  eight  until  nine  twenty. 
That  is  what  they  call  a  house  duty  man.  That  is 
all.  The  same  thing  is  done  from  twelve  o'clock 
noon  until  two  twenty  in  the  afternoon,  and  from 
five  until  six  in  the  evening.  There  were  six  hours 
and  a  half  under  the  two  platoon  system  that  were 
not  covered  by  reserves. 

Mr.  McAnenv:  You  mean  then,  that  there  were 
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no  men  on  duty? 

Mr.  Brooks :  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Seligman  ;  What  I  cannot  understand  is  this : 
This  three  platoon  system,  I  understand,  was  fa- 
vored by  the  police  generally,  but  the  public  does 
not  know  very  much  about  it.  It  was  favored 
chiefly  by  the  police,  as  I  understand  it,  because 
it  gave  them  more  opportunity  to  be  away  from 
duty.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  strikes  me  that 
it  was  against  the  public,  that  is,  as  a  whole,  the 
public  suffered  somewhat  by  reason  of  not  having 
as  many  men  on  duty  as  before.  It  may  be,  of 
course,  that  this  thing  was  necessary,  and  perhaps 
I  am  not  a  good  judge  and  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Cohen :  Just  to  show  you  what  the  difference 
is — how  slight  it  is.  Under  the  two  platoon  sys- 
tem they  had  one  hundred  and  eight  hours  patrol 
duty,  eighty-four  hours  reserve  and  ninety-six  hours 
off  duty  during  a  period  of  twelve  days.  Under  the 
three  platoon  system  they  have  ninety-six  hours  pa- 
trol and  thirty-two  hours  reserve  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  off  duty. 

Mr.  Seligman :  How  does  that  compare  with  the 
other? 
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Mr.  Osborn :  About  ten  hours  less  patrol,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  Cohen :  The  reserve  is  where  the  actual  dif- 
ference conies  in.  The  difference  in  reserve  between 
the  two  platoon  and  the  other  is  this.  Under  the 
two  platoon,  during  the  day  time,  there  was  one 
quarter  of  the  force  on  reserve  and  during  the  night 
time  one-half  the  force — that  is,  for  six  hours.  Un- 
der the  six  section  system  there  was  one-sixth  of 
the  force  on  reserve  at  all  times,  and  under  the 
three  platoon  system  there  is  one-ninth  of  the  force. 
The  hours  of  patrol  are  identical,  almost,  with  the 
exception  that  under  the  two  platoon  they  did  one 
hour  more  patrol,  but  the  hours  were  so  badly  di- 
vided that  it  broke  up  a  man's  time.  A  man  went 
on  patrol  from  six  to  eight  in  the  morning  and  went 
home  to  breakfast  from  eight  to  nine  twenty,  return- 
ed and  was  on  reserve  until  twelve,  when  he  was 
excused  for  lunch.  He  went  on  patrol  from  one  to 
six,  was  excused  to  get  something  to  eat  from  six 
until  seven,  and  remained  on  reserve  until  twelve 
o'clock  that  night,  and  then  he  had  to  go  out  and 
do  six  hours  patrol  duty  until  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.     That  was  really  working  continuously. 

If  he  got  a  prisoner  between  twelve  o'clock  and 
six,  he  had  to  take  that  prisoner  to  Court.  That 
was  his  time  off.  When  he  came  off  duty  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  off  until  six  o'clock 
at  night,  every  other  day,  but  if  he  got  a  prisoner  on 
that  tour,  he  had  to  go  to  Court  with  the  prisoner, 
wait  there  until  it  was  disposed  of,  and  come  back 
to  the  station  house  and  give  the  disposition  of  it, 
and  it  probably  would  be  noon  before  he  got  back 
home.  In  many  instances,  if  he  had  a  case  before  a 
Magistrate  or  in  the  General  Sessions  or  Special 
Sessions,  he  would  have  to  go  down  there,  and  some- 
times he  would  get  through  and  sometimes  he  would 
have  to  go  there  the  next  day,  and  so  it  went. 

Here  is  a  chart  that  shows  the  two  platoon  sys- 
tem for  four  days.  The  first  day  a  man  works  the 
whole  twenty-four  hours,  either  on  reserve  or  on 
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patrol  duty ;  the  second  day  he  gets  twelve  hours  off, 
from  six  A..M.  to  six  P.  M.,  but  there  for  twenty- 
four  hours  he  works  continuously,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  meal  hours,  either  on  patrol  or  on  reserve. 

Mr.  McAneny :  He  sleeps  at  the  station  house. 

Mr.  Cohen :  Yes,  but  he  is  ready  for  duty  at  any 
time.  He  has  no  time  at  home  with  his  family  at 
all.  He  is  twenty-four  hours  in  the  station  house, 
and  then,  from  six  A.  M.  to  six  P.  M.,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  he  is  excused  for  twelve  hours.  Out  of  that 
time  he  would  have  to  go  home,  and  if  a  man  lived 
in  Staten  Island  or  at  some  such  distance  he  would 
lose  three  or  four  hours  going  back  and  forth  and 
that  would  all  come  out  of  his  time  off.  Then  he 
works  that  night  six  hours,  from  six  to  twelve,  and 
it  is  the  only  night  he  gets  home. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Whenever  a  man  is  obliged  to 
take  a  prisoner  to  Court  during  his  time  off,  whether 
it  be  between  details  or  during  his  leave,  he  is  given 
no  credit  for  that  time,  is  he? 

Mr.  Brooks:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Does  not  that  serve,  Inspector,  or 
might  it  not  serve  as  a  discouragement  to  police 
work  just  before  that  day? 

Mr.  Brooks:  It  would. 

Mr.  Cohen:  The  three  platoon  answers  that,  to 
a  great  extent  for  this  reason.  Under  the  two  pla- 
toon a  man  on  duty  at  night,  or  from  six  to  twelve 
or  from  twelve  to  six,  was  off  the  next  morning  and 
would  not  care  to  take  &  prisoner.  Now  a  man 
who  goes  on  patrol  from  four  in  the  afternoon  to 
twelve  midnight,  under  the  present  system,  is  off 
from  midnight  until  four  the  next  afternoon,  so 
that  if  he  does  get  a  prisoner,  he  has  a  rest  from 
twelve  midnight  until  eight  A.  M.,  or  until  such 
time  as  he  arraigns  the  prisoner  in  Court.  If  the 
man  who  does  that  last  tour  from  12.00  midnight 
gets  a  prisoner  he  goes  from  post  right  to  Court  and 
he  has  his  fourteen  hours  off  after  that,  so  that  he 
really  has  ample  time  for  rest.  The  man  who  gets  a 
prisoner  during  the  day,  takes  him  direct  to  Court 
and  loses  no  time  at  all. 
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Mr.  McAneny:  What  arrangement  is  made  if  a 
man  takes  a  prisoner  to  Court,  for  filling  his  place 
while  he  is  in  Court? 

Mr.  Brooks:  They  double  the  post  until  such 
time  as  he  returns  from  Court. 

Mr.  Osborn:  How  do  patrolmen  get  their  food 
while  they  are  on  duty? 

Mr.  Brooks :  They  are  allowed  no  time  at  all  for 
meals.  They  get  their  meals  before  they  go  on  post 
and  after  they  leave  post. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Do  they  patrol  eight  hours  with- 
out eating? 

Mr.  Brooks:  That  is  expected  of  them. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Do  you  think  a  man  is  physically 
able  to  do  that?     Do  you  think  it  is  a  proper  thing? 

Mr.  Brooks :  It  is  not  a  proper  thing. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Cannot  they  have  a  lunch? 

Mr.  Cohen :  Yes,  as  long  as  they  do  not  leave  the 
post. 

Mr.  McAneny :  One  of  the  objections  made  by  the 
opponents  to  the  three  platoon  system  is  that  in 
their  opinion  the  men  do  not  patrol  for  that  length 
of  time,  that  it  is  not  physically  possible  for  them 
to  do  it  in  most  cases,  and  that  the  system  itself 
renders  the  work  of  the  roundsmen  difficult,  be- 
cause of  the  rearrangement  of  posts — for  instance, 
going  down  to  meet  a  man  in  the  middle  of  the 
block  and  returning  does  not  permit  of  any  patrol 
by  roundsmen  to  make  sure  of  his  meeting  that  man. 

Mr.  Brooks:  I  will  show  you.  For  instance, 
take  the  20th  Precinct  from  27th  to  42nd  Street^ 
and  from  7th  Avenue  to  the  North  River.  If  there 
are  five  posts  from  8th  Avenue  in  that  territory  from 
27th  to  42nd  Streets  without  the  cross  streets,  or 
with  the  cross  streets,  half  a  block  east  and  west; 
in  my  judgment  that  territory  is  covered  far  better 
than  if  you  had  three  posts  on  8th  Avenue  straight 
away,  and  then  you  put  a  man  on  27th  Street  from 
7th  Avenue  to  North  River.  He  has  got  to  start 
from  7th  Avenue  and  go  to  the  North  River  and 
come  back  again,  and  thieves  could  carry  a  house 
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away  before  he  could  get  back  again,  particularly 
if  he  did  not  almost  run  over  his  post.  Now,  as  1 
say,  if  there  are  five  posts  on  8th  Avenue  and  the 
men  had  to  cover  half  a  block  east  and  west,  the 
work  would  be  done  far  better. 

Mr.  McAneny:  You  mean  his  work  is  concen- 
trated more  than  it  would  be  under  the  other  plan 
— he  is  kept  nearer  the  particular  point  where  crime 
might  be  committed. 

Mr.  Brooks:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Has  this  avenue  and  side  street  ar- 
rangement necessarily  to  do  with  the  three  platoon 
system  ? 

Mr.  Brooks:  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Osborn :  It  is  just  the  method  of  arranging 
the  beats? 

Mr.  Brooks :  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Osborn :  And  it  might  just  as  well  be  done 
with  the  two  platoon  system? 

Mr.  Brooks :  Just  the  same. 

Mr.  Cohen  :  One  advantage  about  the  avenue  and 
side  street  arrangement  is  this.  Mr.  McAneny  said 
that  it  would  be  troublesome  for  roundsmen  to  find 
a  man.  I  do  not  think  so.  On  an  avenue  a  man 
has  a  straight  away  post  of  three  or  four  blocks  with 
a  half  a  block  east  and  west.  They  reverse  with 
the  roundsman.  A  roundsman  has  only  got  one- 
i^alf  a  block  to  look  down  on  either  side  to  find  that 
patrolman  as  he  comes  to  a  cross  street.  A  rounds- 
man or  anybody  else  can  see  half  a  block. 

Mr.  McAneny:  How  does  he  know  the  man  has 
been  down  the  block  before? 

Mr.  Cohen  :  He  goes  and  looks  down  on  both  sides 
as  he  goes  down — he  can  look  down  a  half  a  block. 
We  will  say  he  starts  at  27th  Street  and  goes  to 
28th  Street  and  does  not  see  the  man  ahead  of  him, 
and  he  looks  east  and  west  on  that  half  block,  and 
then  he  goes  to  29th  Street  and  looks  east  and  west 
on  that  half  block. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Does  not  the  patrolman  fre- 
quently say  by  way  of  defense  in  these  cases  that 
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he  was  not  seen  because  lie  was  down  the  block  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Cohen :  Yes,  and  under  the  two  platoon  sys- 
tem it  was  worse  still.  Under  that  system  a  man 
very  often  had  two  or  three  cross  streets  to  cover 
and  an  avenue  block  at  the  same  time.  We  will  say 
that  he  had  to  cover  28th  Street  and  29th  Street 
in  any  direction.  He  might  be  going  through  28th 
Street,  while  the  roundsman  was  going  through  29th 
Street,  and  there  was  no  way  in  which  the  rounds- 
man could  keep  track  of  that  man.  If  he  had  a 
straight  away  post  it  was  all  right,  but  if  he  had  two 
streets,  he  had  no  method  of  patroling — he  had  to 
lake  the  shortest  way  to  get  around. 

Mr.  Brooks:  When  I  was  on  patrol  duty,  I  had 
Broome,  Delancey  and  Rivington  Streets  from  Nor- 
folk to  the  East  River — six  posts. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Six  of  the  present  posts? 

Mr.  Brooks :  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  in  18G7. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  How  many  have  they  now? 

Mr.  Brooks:  The  posts  have  been  changed  there 
some.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many  posts  they 
have,  but  being  short  of  men  the  streets  would  be 
covered  in  that  way — Broome  Street,  Delancey 
Street  and  Rivington  Street  from  Norfolk  Street  to 
the  East  River. 

Mr.  Osborn :  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  you 
meet  the  serious  statement  that  there  is  a  lack  o! 
reserve — that  there  are  not  sufficient  men  on  re- 
serve. 

Mr.  Cohen :  I  understand  that  the  Park  Avenue 
tunnel  disaster  has  been  cited  to  show  the  objection. 
I  do  not  see  why  there  should  not  be  a  sufficient 
number  on  reserve  at  any  moment.  That  was  about 
42nd  Street.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  par- 
ticular place  there  are  the  18th,  the  21st,  the  24th, 
the  20th  and  the  22nd  Precincts — six  precincts. 
Each  of  those  precincts  ought  to  average  at  least 
live  men — calling  for  one-half  of  their  reserve,  each 
of  them  ought  to  average  five  or  six  men  on  the  first 
call.     There  are  thirty  men.     If  they  want  reserves 
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from  other  precincts,  they  are  right  on  the  line  with 
5th  Street,  Mulberry  Street  and  Mercer  Street,  and 
there  are  stations  to  the  north  of  them,  right  on  the 
line  of  the  elevated  railway,  the  29th  Precinct,  104th 
Street,  and  the  32nd  Precinct  at  126th  Street,  right 
off  3rd  Avenue. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Were  they,  in  this  particular  case, 
able  to  use  the  men  from  these  remote  station 
houses? 

Mr.  Cohen  :  They  could  have. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Why  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Cohen :  The  only  reason  that  I  could  assign 
for  there  not  being  a  sufficient  number  on  reserve 
at  the  time  of  the  Park  Avenue  tunnel  disaster  was 
that  the  sergeants  behind  the  desk  excused  men  from 
reserve  duty,  which  they  had  no  right  to  do.  At 
that  time,  I  understand,  they  did  excuse  quite  a 
number  of  men,  and  when  the  call  was  made,  a  lot  of 
them  were  away  for  meals  or  for  other  reasons. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Suppose  the  same  disaster  were  to 
take  place  now  at  six  o'clock,  this  minute.  How 
many  men  could  they  get  there  by  seven  o'clock? 

Mr.  Cohen :  They  could  get  the  men  from  every 
part  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  by  seven  o'clock. 

Mr.  Osborn:  By  taking  them  off  duty? 

Mr.  Cohen :  Oh,  no ;  I  am  talking  of  reserve  only. 

Mr.  Osborn:  How  many  would  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Cohen :  It  would  amount  to  one-ninth  oi 
whatever  number  is  on  patrol — one-ninth  of  the 
force  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  That  would  be 
one-ninth  of  three  thousand,  leaving  out  the  detailed 
men. 

Mr.  Osborn:  About  four  hundred  men? 

Mr.  Cohen :  About  four  hundred  men  would  be  a 
fair  estimate.  At  the  Adams  Express  Company 
fire  here  in  Broadway  it  looked  as  though  it  was 
going  to  be  a  very  serious  affair,  and  that  we  might 
need  a  large  number  of  reserves.  Inspector  Brooks 
called  up  the  adjoining  precincts  first  and  took  one- 
half  of  the  reserves  in  the  precincts  below  Four- 
teenth Street.     When  the  thing  assumed  larger  pro- 
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portions  and  it  looked  as  though  they  would  have 
large  sums  of  money  to  guard,  we  got  the  other  half 
of  the  reserves  from  the  precincts  south  of  125th 
Street,  and  then  we  called  on  the  Bronx  precincts  to 
send  their  reserves  down  and  keep  them  in  reserve 
in  the  2nd  Precinct  station  house  and  we  found  we 
had  forty  men  more  than  we  needed  even  after  we 
got  a  call  for  twenty  men.  When  they  made  the 
call  for  twenty  men  we  had  the  twenty  men  there 
inside  of  five  minutes  and  still  had  twenty-five  men 
in  reserve. 

Mr.  Seligman :  What  do  you  say  would  have  oc- 
curred under  the  old  system  at  the  tunnel  disaster? 

Mr.  Cohen :  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  exact  time 
that  occurred? 

Mr.  Osborn :  Half  past  one  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Osborn :  At  half  past  one  there  was  nobody 
on  reserve  except  one  man  in  each  station  house, 
the  man  on  house  duty.  The  only  thing  that  could 
have  been  done  would  be  to  take  the  men  off  post, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was  nobody  under 
the  two  platoon  system  on  reserve  from  twelve  noon 
until  2.20,  for  the  men  that  went  out  on  post  at  one 
o'clock  were  excused  at  lunch  and  when  they  re- 
turned at  one  o'clock  they  went  right  out  on  post, 
and  when  the  other  men  who  were  on  patrol  came 
in  at  one  o'clock,  they  were  excused  until  2.20.  Be- 
tween those  hours,  twelve  o'clock  and  2.20  in  the 
afternoon,  there  was  but  one  man  in  every  station 
house.  So  that  had  that  occurred  when  we  were  op- 
erating the  two  platoon  system,  we  would  not  have 
had  anything.     It  would  have  been  ten  times  worse. 

Mr.  Brooks:  The  sergeant  speaks  about  the 
Adams  Express  Company  fire.  When  I  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  sending  for  reserves,  I  never  take 
the  entire  reserve  force  from  each  station  house.  1 
just  say,  "Send  five  men  of  your  reserves,  or  half 
of  your  reserve."  The  result  is  that  every  station 
house  under  this  system,  when  I  have  anything  to 
do  with  sending  for  the  reserves,  has  at  least  half 
of  its  reserves,  to  be  used  in  case  of  emergencies  in 
their  own  precinct. 
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I  happened  to  be  at  Headquarters  at  the  time 
the  fire  occurred  at  Mott  Street  and  Bleecker.  The 
Fire  Commissioner  and  the  Chief  were  there.  They 
came  down  on  purpose  just  to  see  the  working  of  the 
three  platoon  system  that  had  gone  into  operation. 
I  ordered  part  of  the  reserves  from  the  11th,  the 
loth,  the  16th  and  the  12th,  which  brought  about 
fifty-eight  men  there.  I  went  out  there  and  took 
charge  of  it  myself.  I  covered  the  Bowery  and 
Bleecker  Street  and  the  Bowery  and  Houston 
Street.  I  stopped  all  traffic  through  Houston  and 
Mott,  Houston  and  Elizabeth  and  Houston  and 
Mulberry  and  Elm  and  Bleecker  Street,  and  I  had 
thirty  men  there,  and  I  sent  the  rest  back  to  their 
precincts.  Any  commanding  officer  of  the  Police 
Department,  who  takes  charge  of  a  place  of  that 
kind  and  attends  to  what  he  should  attend  to,  can 
serve  it  just  as  well  under  the  three  platoon  system 
as  under  any  other  system  that  can  be  established. 

Mr.  Seligman :  The  system  does  give  the  men  a 
long  respite,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Cohen:  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
hours.  Under  the  two  platoon  system,  a  man  only 
had  two  twelve  hour  shifts  during  the  day  time, 
when  he  had  to  go  to  Court,  and  he  only  had  eight 
hours  at  home  every  fourth  night.  Under  the  three 
platoon  system  a  man  had  sixteen  hours  off  two  days 
out  of  three.  He  really  pays  up  for  the  two  six- 
teen hour  leaves  that  he  gets  by  working  the  first 
day.  He  really  works  twenty-four  hours  the  first 
day.  He  comes  on  patrol  at  eight  o'clock  and  is 
on  patrol  until  four,  and  then  he  is  off  for  four 
hours.  That  is  the  only  time  he  has  to  go  home. 
He  gets  something  to  eat  and  returns  to  the  sta- 
tion house.  Where  he  is  any  distance  away  he  has 
no  time  to  lie  down  and  rest.  He  is  on  reserve  then 
from  eight  in  the  evening  until  four  in  the  morning. 
Then  he  is  off  four  hours.  Then  he  returns  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  for  patrol  duty  again.  So 
that  he  really  pays  up  for  it.  You  might  say  that 
he  works  thirty-two  hours  first  and  then  gets  two 
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days  of  sixteen  hours  each  off.  The  only  time  he 
gets  home  in  that  first  thirty-two  hours  is  the  two 
four-hour  shifts,  when  he  gets  something  to  eat. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Was  he  eight  hours  on  aetual  patrol 
duty  under  the  two  platoon  system? 

Mr.  Cohen:  No,  sir,  at  no  time.  Six  hours  was 
the  longest  tour. 

Mr.  McKeen:  How  is  the  time  arranged  by  cap- 
tains and  sergeants? 

Mr.  Cohen :  The  sergeants  work  eight  hours  desk 
duty,  and  they  have  to  do  patrol  duty  and  reserve 
duty  as  well.  They  do  one  tour  of  patrol  duty  every 
four  days  and  one  tour  reserve  duty. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Does  the  aggregate  in  a  week  cor- 
respond to  that  of  a  patrolman? 

Mr.  Cohen:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Have  you  ever  considered  any 
method  of  keeping  the  patrolmen  who  are  off  duty 
under  the  three  platoon  system  in  touch  with  the 
Department,  so  that  you  can  communicate  with 
them  in  case  there  is  a  demand? 

Mr.  Brooks :  If  there  is  a  case  of  that  kind  in 
sight  we  hold  another  section  or  two  in  reserve,  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  the  matter  of  this  anticipated 
strike  on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven,  I  sent  an 
order  to  the  Bronx  to  hold  two  sections,  two  addi- 
tional sections,  in  reserve.  That  means  two  addi- 
tional sections  in  addition  to  the  regular  section 
that  do  patrol  and  reserve  duty. 

Mr.  Osborn :  They  stay  in  the  station  house? 

Mr.  Brooks :  They  stay  in  the  station  house. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Suppose  you  did  not  anticipate  any- 
thing especially,  but  there  was  to  be  an  explosion 
or  some  great  conflagration,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  possibility  of 
having  men  who  are  off  duty  under  call  of  some 
kind  either  by  telephone  or  in  some  other  way? 

Mr.  Brooks:  We  could  not  do  it.  All  we  could 
use  would  be  the  men  in  reserve  in  the  different  sta- 
tion houses.  Of  course,  when  it  came  time  for  them 
to  report  for  duty  then  you  could  hold  them  in  re- 
serve. 
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.   Mr.  Osborn :  When  a  man  is  off  he  does  not  re- 
port for  sixteen  hours,  does  he? 

Mr.  Brooks:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Why  could  not  a  rule  require  that 
every  man  in  the  police  force  should  make  reason- 
able effort  to,  be  within  reach  most  of  the  time?  1 
suppose  that  there  is  not  a  gentleman  in  this  room 
who  has  not  left  word  at  his  office  where  he  is  to  be 
at  certain  hours.  Most  of  us  are  subject  to  call  at 
night  as  well.  I  was  saying  a  moment  ago  that 
members  of  a  militia  regiment,  as  I  understand  it, 
are  required  throughout  every  minute  of  the  day, 
including  Sundays,  to  have  a  telephone  call  regis 
tered  at  the  Armory  in  order  that  they  may  be 
reached  within  a  short  time.  Why  is  not  that  prac- 
ticable in  the  Police  Department? 

Mr.  Brooks :  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is  done.  For 
instance,  a  policeman  is  doing  duty  at  Btaten  Island 
and  he  lives  in  the  Bronx.  He  leaves  his  residence 
in  the  station  house  in  the  Bronx,  and  if  they  antici- 
pate anything  there  they  will  notify  the  80th  Pre- 
cinct to  send  word  to  John  Brown's  house  that  he 
is  wanted  forthwith. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Then  there  is  some  attempt  at  that 
thing? 

Mr.  Brooks :  Yes. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Beaching  a  man  from  the  nearest 
precinct  station  house? 

Mr.  Brooks :  Yes,  where  he  resides.  That  is  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  Department.  A  man  must  leave 
a  note  of  his  residence  and  of  the  precinct  in  which 
he  resides  in  the  station  house,  and  in  case  of  emer- 
gency he  is  notified  at  once. 

Mr.  Seligman:  You  think  the  three  platoon  sys- 
tem is  an  improvement  as  far  as  the  police  are  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  Brooks :  I  do. 

Mr.  Cohen :  The  difference  in  posts  between  the 
two  platoon  system  and  the  three  platoon  system 
is  not  very  much. 

Mr.  McAneny:  How  do  the  older  men  stand  it? 
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Mr.  Brooks :  I  am  speaking  for  the  old  men,  and 
I  must  say  the  old  men  in  the  Department  are  far 
ahead  of  the  men  they  appoint  nowadays. 

I  want  to  say  this:  It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence under  what  system  the  Police  Department  is 
operated.  You  have  got  to  have  more  men — at  least 
fifteen  hundred  more  men  we  ought  to  nave. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Would  you  add  them  in  a  block  or 
would  not  a  gradual  addition  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  or  three  hundred  a  year  be  better? 

Mr.  Brooks :  We  need  at  the  present  time  at  least 
a  thousand  men.  There  are  things  now  that  did 
not  occur  some  years  ago.  Here  are  men  being  de- 
tailed from  precinct  to  precinct  in  plain  clothes, 
performing  duty  in  obtaining  evidence  against  pool 
rooms  and  gambling  houses  and  disorderly  houses. 
That  formerly  was  done  by  the  men  in  the  precincts. 
Now  they  detail  men  all  over  the  city,  as  you  can 
see  by  the  consolidated  sheets,  for  five  days.  They 
pick  out  three  or  four  men  who  do  not  look  like 
policemen,  and  if  they  meet  with  any  success  their 
time  is  increased — that  is,  they  give  them  another 
five  days  and  another  five  days,  and  so  it  goes.  That 
is  one  of  the  things  that  take  a  great  number  of 
men  from  one  precinct  to  another. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Has  any  effort  been  made  in  Al- 
bany to  increase  the  force  the  last  year  or  two? 

Mr.  Brooks:  I  believe  this  Commissioner  asked 
for  four  hundred. 

Mr.  Osborn :  That  is  a  matter  for  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brooks :  Yes.  During  the  four  years  of  Mr. 
Van  Wyck's  administration  there  was  not  a  man 
appointed,  only  to  fill  vacancies.  They  did  not  ap- 
point any  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  extra  allowed 
for  each  year.  That  leaves  us  six  hundred  men 
short  of  what  it  would  be  if  they  had  been  appointed 
under  the  law  as  they  have  been  since. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Why  were  they  not  appointed? 

Mr.  Brooks :  That  I  don't  know. 
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.  Mr.  McAneny:  That  is  under  the  control  of  the 
local  authorities,  if  they  can  find  the  money. 

Mr.  Cohen  :  In  reference  to  this  matter  of  detailed 
men,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  thing. 
Take  the  27th  Precinct,  Central  Park,  where  there 
are  145  men.  Those  men  work  eight  hours  a  day, 
but  the  only  reason  that  they  are  called  detailed  men 
is  that  they  do  not  do  reserve.  That  applies  also 
to  the  traffic  squad.  Take  the  men  at  the  crossings. 
There  are  eighty-five  men  at  the  crossings,  and  they 
work  there  from  half  past  eight  until  half  past  six, 
at  one  spot,  doing  really  more  work  than  men  on 
post.  Then  there  are  men  at  the  piers  and  men  at 
the  ferries. 

Mr.  Seligman :  How  many  hours  are  those  men 
at  the  crossings? 

Mr.  Cohen :  Ten  hours.  They  have  one  hour  to 
lunch.  They  are  there  from  half  past  eight  to  half 
past  six. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Every  day? 

Mr.  Cohen :  Every  day  except  Sunday. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  The  same  hours? 

Mr.  Cohen :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Seligman:  No  night  work? 

Mr.  Cohen:  No,  sir;  they  do  nine  hours  actual 
patroling. 

Mr.  Brooks :  That  is  the  reason  they  come  under 
the  head  of  detailed  men,  because  they  do  not  do 
reserve  duty.  The  bicycle  men  and  the  mounted 
men  do  regular  tours  but  they  do  no  reserve.  That 
is  why  they  are  called  detailed  men.  So  that  out 
of  that  number  there  are  only  about  sixteen  hundred 
or  seventeen  hundred  actually  detailed,  if  there  are 
that  many.  In  fixing  the  number  of  detailed  men, 
we  count  in  every  person  who  does  not  do  reserve 
(juty — the  Bridge  squad,  one  hundred  and  some  odd 
men,  in  the  Fourth  Precinct,  the  Williamsburg 
Bridge  men,  and  the  men  in  Prospect  Park  and 
Central  Park  and  other  places. 
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FORMER     ASSEMBLYMAN     JOHN     F.     MAHER. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  see  by  the  papers 
that  the  Committee  is  opposed  to  the  three  platoon 
system.  Of  course  I  do  not  believe  everything  I 
see  in  the  papers,  but  being  the  first  one  to  intro- 
duce that  bill  in  the  Legislature  before  it  was  ever 
publicly  mentioned  at  all,  I  thought  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  it. 

I  want  to  give  my  experience  of  what  Tammany 
Hall  did  to  me  at  the  time  I  introduced  that  against 
the  wishes  of  the  powers  that  be,  or  were,  rather, 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  McAneny:  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Maher:  1898-1899-1900. 

Mr.  McAneny:  The  same  bill  each  year? 

Mr.  Maher:  The  same  bill  each  year? 

Mr.  McAneny:  Was  that  passed  in  any  year? 

Mr.  Maher :  I  want  to  tell  you  how  it  originally 
came  to  be  installed  by  Commissioner  Murphy  at 
that  time.  I  introduced  the  bill  and  I  consulted 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  was  then  Governor,  and  he  said 
that  during  the  time  he  was  President  of  the  Police 
Commission  he  never  could  understand  the  system 
under  which  they  worked.  When  I  presented  the 
system  which  I  planned  to  him,  he  told  me  in  the 
presence  of  a  committee  that  if  that  bill  passed  he 
would  sign  it.  Everybody  knows  it  did  not  pass. 
It  did  not  pass  the  second  year.  During  the  second 
year's  debate  on  it,  I  was  down  in  the  city,  down 
here  from  Albany,  and  I  met  a  gentleman  who  was 
then  a  County  officer,  and  he  said :  "Are  you  aware 
of  the  fact,  Maher,  that  Tammany  Hall  is  opposed 
to  this  bill?"  I  said,  "I  know  it  very  well."  He 
said,  "Now,  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Sexton" — who 
was  then  Commissioner — "and  if  you  don't  give  up 
this  bill  you  will  have  to  get  out  of  Tammany  Hall." 
I  said,  "Well,  I  never  was  a  member  of  Tammany 
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Hall,  for  that  matter."  I  was  not,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  was  nominated  and  elected  to  the  Assembly 
as  a  favor  to  the  labor  organizations  of  the  City  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  What  district  did  you  represent? 

Mr.  Maher :  The  seventh. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Whose  district  was  that? 

Mr.  Maher:  The  leader,  Boyle. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  You  were  elected  under  the  regu- 
lar Domination? 

Mr.  Maher:  Oh,  yes.  The  bill  failed  that  year 
again.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  remember  it,  a  very 
severe  article  came  out  in  the  Herald  with  regard 
to  that  system,  condemning  the  system  and  con- 
deming  the  way  it  was  proposed  to  put  it  through 
the  Legislature.  Devery  came  out  at  the  time  and 
said  that  a  large  boodle  fund  was  being  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  that  bill  through,  and  I 
had  it  from  some  members  of  the  police  force  at  the 
time  that  fifteen  dollars  each  was  beirsg  collected 
from  the  policemen  to  put  it  through.  On  the  floor 
of  the  Assembly  I  arose  to  a  question  of  personal 
privilege,  and  knowing  that  money  was  being  col- 
lected, I  asked  permission  to  withdraw  my  bill,  for 
this  reason,  that  another  bill,  exactly  similar,  word 
for  word — not  the  difference  of  the  crossing  of  a 
"t"  or  the  dotting  of  an  "i"  was  introduced  by  Sul- 
livan, by  "Little  Tim,"  exactly  similar  to  mine.  I 
knew  whose  bill  that  money  was  being  collected  to 
put  through,  and  I  did  not  want  the  scheme  at- 
tached to  myself  and  I  got  up  and  withdrew  my  bill. 
At  the  same  time,  I  said  that  I  would  vote  for  the 
bill  if  it  came  out  of  Committee.  The  newspapers 
prevented  it  from  coming  out,  when  everybody  saw 
there  was  so  much  money  there. 

Notwithstanding  that,  the  money  was  collected, 
gentlemen,  and  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  very  promi- 
nent man  in  this  town. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Did  you  know  that  or  merely  be- 
lieve it? 
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Mr.  Maher:  No,  I  could  not  go  into  Court  and 
swear  to  it,  but  nevertheless,  it  is  as  true  as  any- 
thing you  ever  heard  anywhere — the  money  was  col- 
lected. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Was  it  collected  through  the 
agency  of  one  of  the  Associations? 

Mr.  Maher:  Well,  the  word  goes  out.  Each  sta- 
tion house  has  what  is  known  as  a  representative  in 
the  association  and  when  he  brings  back  word  from 
the  committee,  whatever  the  committee  decides  upon 
is  adopted  as  a  matter  of  form  by  the  members  of 
the  police  force.  The  money  was  collected.  As  1 
said,  I  cannot  go  into  Court  and  prove  it. 

Mr.  Seligman:  How  much  was  collected? 

Mr.  Maher :  Sixty-eight  thousand  dollars.  A  cer- 
tain very  prominent  man  handled  that.  It  was  an 
awful  lot  of  money  to  come  back,  and  still  the  po- 
lice commenced  howling  for  the  system  or  for  the 
money.  Now,  as  I  said,  I  cannot  go  into  Court  and 
prove  this,  but  every  word  is  just  as  it  happened. 
Now,  there  are  three  of  us  here.  I  say,  "Here,  you 
two  men  establish  this  system.  I  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  it."    And  the  system  was  established. 

That  must  not  be  taken  as  an  argument  against 
the  three  platoon  system.  I  am  only  telling  you 
how  it  came  about. 

Mr.  McAneny :  You  are  speaking  about  its  origi- 
nal establishment? 

Mr.  Maher:  Its  original  establishment,  as  estab- 
lished by  Murphy. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Not  this  last  time? 

Mr.  Maher :  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Who  got  the  sixty-eight  thousand 
dollars? 

Mr.  Maher:  Well,  I  would  hate  to  tell  that,  but 
it  was  got. 

Mr.  McKeen  :  It  never  was  paid  back  to  the  men? 

Mr.  Maher:  Oh,  no;  the  men  never  got  it  back. 
They  got  the  system. 

Mr.  McKeen:  You  think  they  were  placated  by 
getting  the  system? 
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Mr.  Maker:  Yes. 

Mr.  McAneny:  You  spoke  of  what  happened  be- 
tween three  men — I  think  you  said  three? 

Mr.  Maher:  Yes. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Was  that  in  a  three-headed 
period  ? 

Mr.  Maher:  No,  that  was  in  the  Murphy  period, 
but  I  say  there  was  a  man  who  had  the  money  and 
there  were  two  more  empowered,  who  could  estab- 
lish the  system.  I  think  if  you  will  look  it  up  at 
the  time  it  won't  be  very  hard  for  you  to  guess  who 
bad  the  money  and  who  got  it.  I  ask  you  not  to 
take  it  as  an  argument  against  the  three  platoon 
system.  There  was  never  any  system  established 
that  helped  to  take  the  police  more  out  of  politics 
than  the  three  platoon  system.     I  will  tell  you  why. 

Under  the  old  system,  two  hours  in  the  morning, 
four  hours  in  the  forenoon,  and  six  hours  in  the 
afternoon,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  recreation 
time,  where  a  man  could  spend  some  time  with  his 
family.  Even  President  Roosevelt  said  that  he  could 
never  understand  the  system.  The  consequence  was 
that  each  member  of  the  police  force  was  all  the 
time1  pulling  wires  with  the  Tammany  Hall  district 
leader  to  get  him  some  easier  detail  or  get  him  off 
the  sidewalk,  as  they  call  it,  and  for  that  they  would 
give  up  twenty  five  or  ten,  and  at  election  time  they 
would  give  up  a  hundred,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  were  giving  up  all  the  time. 

The  very  moment  it  was  established  that  a  man 
had  eight  hours  work  and  after  that  was  done  he 
could  go  home  or  on  reserve  duty  or  on  extra  duty, 
if  they  were  called  upon  to  do  it,  they  were  made 
entirely  independent  of  the  district  leader  and  did 
not  want  any  favor.  I  think  each  of  you  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  tell  you  that  if  we  get  eight  hours 
honest  duty  on  the  sidewalk  from  a  policeman — 

Mr.  Seligman:  Is  that  possible? 

Mr.  Maher :  It  is  possible.  Yes,  I  can  bring  you  a 
lot  of  young  policemen  who  are  doing  it  day  in  and 
dav  out. 
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Mr.  McAneny:  The  young  men  are  physically 
able  to  do  it,  but  the  older  men  may  not  be. 

Mr.  Maher :  Let  me  draw  your  attention  to  this. 
You  go  out  and  quiz  the  old  men  on  it,  talk  to  them 
on  it,  get  them  to  come  and  see  you  on  it,  and  they 
will  tell  you  it  is  much  easier  than  under  the  other 
system. 

Mr.  McAneny :  That  does  not  prove  that  they  are 
doing  it 

Mr.  Maher:  I  know,  but  that  is  the  fault  of  the 
police  system,  that  they  are  not  doing  it — not 
because  they  are  physically  unable  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McAneny :  You  do  not  assert  that  they  do  it, 
but  you  assert  that  they  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Maher:  I  assert  that  they  can  do  it,  but  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  all  doing  it.  I  can 
drive  around  the  city  night  after  night  and  not  see 
a  policeman  under  any  conditions. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  do  not  think  it  is  too  severe 
a  test  on  the  ordinary  man? 

Mr.  Maher :  Not  at  all.  Here  you  take  the  ordi- 
nary man  standing  up  and  laying  brick,  in  a  short 
little  bit  of  a  space,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long,  and 
bending  his  back  up  and  down — I  tell  you  the  strain 
is  a  great  deal  harder  on  him  than  on  a  man  walk- 
ing three  or  four  blocks  in  .eight  hours. 

Mr.  Seligman :  He  has  an  hour  and  a  half  off 
in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Maher:  I  know.  He  goes  to  work  at  seven 
in  the  morning  and  stops  for  dinner,  but  when  those 
men  go  off  after  the  eight  hours  they  are  through 
for  the  day.  Under  the  old  system  they  went  out 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  worked  until 
eight  and  went  out  at  one  and  worked  until  six  that 
night,  and  then  went  out  at  twelve  and  worked 
until  six  the  next  morning.  Then  they  had  a  day 
off.  If  a  policeman  arrested  a  prisoner  between 
the  hours  of  midnight  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ning  he  would  have  to  go  to  Court,  and  by  the  time 
he  got  back  and  had  his  breakfast  it  would  be  eleven 
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o'clock,  and  they  called  it  a  day  off  when  he  had  to 
come  back  by  six  that  evening.  Now,  he  would  have 
to  sleep,  and  you  will  all  agree  that  a  man  must 
have  some  recreation  at  some  time.  So  much  for 
the  three  platoon  system. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  fact  more,  and 
that  is  this  talk  of  extending  the  powers  of  Com- 
missioner McAdoo.  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  it,  and 
I  will  tell  you  why,  and  I  expected  there  would  be 
reporters  here  to-day  and  I  could  not  mention 
names.  These  men  I  will  tell  you  of,  I  will  bring 
them  to  you  and  introduce  them  to  you  and  show  you 
that  when  Commissioner  McAdoo  comes  in  here  and 
claims  that  he  never  had  anything  to  do  with  poli- 
tics^— if  I  cannot  convince  you  to  the  contrary,  don't 
believe  any  of  the  statements  I  make.  Take  down 
in  Fifth  Street.  Any  of  you  gentlemen  know  that 
Fifth  Street  is  one  of  the  toughest  precincts  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  In  that  precinct  there  was  put 
a  young  policeman  who  was  very  close  to  the  last 
administration  and  during  the  time  he  was  in  there 
his  work  was  something  remarkable.  He  got 
orders  to  go  out  and  close  up  and  he  went  out  and 
closed  up. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  Liquor  saloons? 

Mr.  Maher :  Oh,  no ;  he  did  not  bother  about  them. 
Disorderly  places  and  pool  rooms  and  gambling 
houses,  where  stuss  and  those  things  were  played. 
He  went  and  got  evidence  and  went  to  the  captain 
and  said,  "Here  it  is.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?"     Nothing  was  done  about  it, 

Mr.  Seligman :  Who  is  the  captain  of  the  pre- 
cinct? 

Mr.  Maher:  McDermott,  he  is  there  yet.  This 
young  policeman  stayed  there  during  the  Low  ad- 
ministration, and  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1904,  he 
was  sent  away  at  the  request  of  Captain  McDer- 
mott, and  sent  to  a  precinct  where  his  services — 

Mr.  McKeen  :  Do  you  happen  to  know  just  where 
he  was  sent? 
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Mr.  Maker :  Oh,  yes ;  to  Sixty-eighth  Street.  That 
is  one  case.  Another  case:  In  Jefferson  Market 
Court  there  was  an  old  sergeant.  His  name  was 
MacNamara.  There  was  nothing  against  him, 
record  good  and  clean  and  everything  else;  had 

charge  of  the  Court  squad.     wants    to    get 

his  man  in  there  and  he  goes  to  Mr.  McAdoo,  and 
McAdoo  transfers  MacNamara.  He  was  virtually 
a  cripple,  because  he  could  not  do  police  work  on 
the  sidewalk,  and  he  puts  this  young  strapping  fel- 
low to  take  his  place.  That  is  a  matter  of  record 
which  Mr.  McAdoo  would  hardly  deny  if  he  were 
here  to-day. 

That  reminds  me,  by  the  way,  that  you  gentle- 
men ought  to  take  up  the  question  of  abolishing 
Court  squads  altogether. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Substituting  Court  officers? 

Mr.  Maher:  Substituting  Court  officers.  They 
are  without  doubt,  an  evil. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  How  are  they  evil? 

Mr.  Maher :  Because  the  man  who  is  put  in  there 
represents  whatever  district  leader  puts  him  in 
there,  and  I  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  a  good 
Tammany  Hall  Judge  is  on  the  bench  he  will  go 
to  the  Judge,  and  say,  "The  man  before  you  is  from 
so  and  so's  district,  and  he  is  a  friend  of  that  dis- 
trict leader,"  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred the  man  will  get  off  no  matter  what  his  crime 
may  be. 

I  could  relate  more  cases  about  these  young  men 
that  were  transferred.     It  is  easy  to  reach  them. 

One  thing  that  struck  me  very  forcibly  was  Ex- 
Superintendent  Byrnes'  arraignment  of  the  present 
system.  Under  his  system  a  certain  gang  of  crooks 
was  allowed  to  go  on  and  ply  their  trade  year  in 
and  year  out.  Now,  why?  Because  they  came  with 
the  information  of  the  others,  and  the  ones  who  were 
known  as  stool  pigeons  went  along  for  years  and 
years  under  Superintendent  Byrnes  and  were  never 
tried  or  arrested  or  convicted  or  anything  else, 
simply  because  when  they  heard  of  other  crimes  that 
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were  going  to  be  committed  they  came  with  the  in- 
formation to  Inspector  Byrnes.  So  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  everything  he  says  is  just  so,  because  it 
was  a  bad  way  to  allow  one  set  of  crooks  to  work 
and  prevent  another. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Do  you  find  the  conditions  worse 
to-day  than  two  or  three  or  five  years  ago? 

Mr.  Maher:  Oh,  most  undoubtedly.  There  is  no 
question  about  that,  I  think  that  since  McCul- 
lagh's  time,  since  McCullagh  got  out,  we  have 
been  going  down  grade  every  year. 

Mr.  Seligman:  How  about  under  Greene?  Was 
there  any  improvement? 

Mr.  Maher:  Well,  there  was  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  if  you  ask  me  about  gambling  houses  and  pool 
rooms  there  was  always  a  time  when  they  were  open 
in  the  city  under  Greene.  Would  you  believe  that 
there  are  less  pool  rooms  and  gambling  houses  open 
for  the  past  six  weeks  than  ever  before  in  my  mem- 
ory? 

Mr.  Seligman:  Due  to  Jerome's  action? 

Mr.  Maher :  No,  but  because  the  Legislature  is  in 
session.  That  will  strike  you  as  funny,  but  that  is 
the  real  reason. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Why? 

Mr.  Maher:  Because  Tammany  Hall  is  always 
afraid  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature  that 
something  will  happen.  Therefore,  they  are  closed 
up,  everything  is  tied  up.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of 
Jerome,  although  I  think  he*  makes  a  lot  of  mistakes. 
But  it  was  not  Jerome  that  closed  them  up  as  tight 
as  they  are  now.  But  he  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  it.  But  Tammany  Hall  is  very  much  afraid 
of  a  Republican  Legislature. 

Why,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  to  you  as  a  man 
who  was  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall,  or  was  recog- 
nized as  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall,  that  that  is 
the  greatest  blessing  we  have,  that  the  State  is  Re- 
publican. If  it  was  not,  we  could  not  walk  the 
streets  of  this  city.  I  would  be  the  last  one  in  the 
world  to  charge  Commissioner  McAdoo  with  finan- 
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cial  dishonesty,  but  he  is  influenced  politically,  and 
so  long  as  he  is,  so  long  will  the  Police  Department 
be  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McAneny :  As  to  his  powers — you  think  that 
in  the  matter  of  transfers  and  assignments  he  has 
too  much  power? 

Mr.  Maher :  Absolutely  too  much  power. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Would  you  giye  that  back  to  a 
permanent  Chief? 

Mr.  Maher:  Yes. 

Mr.  McAneny:  You  think  the  Chief  is  less  open 
to  political  touch  than  the  Commissioner? 

Mr.  Maher:  I  do,  because  he  is  not  so  apt  to  be 
remoyed.  Take  the  time  they  wanted  to  use  Mc- 
Cullagh  and  put  in  Deyery.  They  found  one  Re- 
publican who  was  willing  to  yote  with  them.  If 
the  Chief  was  a  uniformed  Chief,  they  would  not 
haye  so  much  authority  oyer  him  as  they  would  oyer 
the  Commissioner. 

Mr.  McAneny :  You  say  that  in  your  opinion, 
since  McCullagh's  time,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
down  grade? 

Mr.  Maher:  Yes. 

Mr.  McAneny :  McCullagh  was  the  last  uni- 
formed Chief  of  Police,  except  Deyery? 

Mr.  Maher:  Yes. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Do  you  connect  those  two  things 
in  any  way?     Do  you  think  the  lack  of  a  Chief — 

Mr.  Maher :  I  do.  I  think  that  a  uniformed  Chief 
would  not  be  so  much  under  the  control  of  the  poli- 
ticians as  the  Commissioner.  Of  course,  if  you  gen- 
tlemen can  go  to  the  Legislature  and  get  them  to 
pass  an  act  that  will  create  a  Commissioner  that 
will  be  absolutely  honest  and  fearless  and  aboye 
petty  politics,  your  police  is  reformed  without  any- 
thing else.  You  put  a  man  down  there  that  is  in- 
dependent of  Tammany  Hall  and  independent  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  wants  to  do  what  is 
right,  and  you  will  haye  no  gambling  houses  and 
no  pool  rooms  or  public  prostitution  as  you  haye 
at  the  present  time. 
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'  Mr.  Baldwin  :  Are  the  captains  or  a  considerable 
proportion  of  them  honest  men? 

.  Mr.  Maher :  I  would  hate  to  answer  you.  I  don't 
believe  there  are  two  per  cent,  of  them  honest. 
Here  is  this  thing  that  happened  the  other  day.  The 
World  sends  out  a  reporter  and  he  gets  into  five  or 
six  gambling  places  in  one  precinct,  all  situated 
right  around  within  a  couple  of  blocks  of  the  sta- 
tion house. 

Mr.  McAneny:  How  long  can  such  a  place,  a 
new  place  last  without  the  knowledge  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  precinct? 

Mr.  Maher :  About  two  hours.    Not  over  that. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Why  does  the  captain  know  it? 

Mr.  Maher:  The  man  on  post  will  tell  him  every 
time  and  get  it  off  his  own  shoulders.  He  will 
know  it  and  then  he  will  know  by  the  captain's 
own  actions  whether  he  wants  that  place  closed  or 
not. 

Mr.  McAneny :  You  think  that  the  patrolman  re- 
ports those  things? 

Mr.  Maher:  No  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Does  not  the  captain  place  him- 
self in  a  very  awkward  position? 

Mr.  Maher:  He  does  not. 

Mr.  Seligman :  He  places  himself  in  a  man's 
hands,  practically.  Could  not  the  policeman  go 
along  and  tell  somebody  else  about  it? 

Mr.  Maher:  You  mean  after  he  tells  the  captain? 
No,  I  would  not  expect  him  to.  I  have  one  sugges- 
tion to  make  with  regard  to  that,  always  providing 
you  have  an  honest  Commissioner.  That  is,  that 
you  give — when  you  draw  up  your  bill  that  you 
give  the  Commissioner,  no  matter  who  he  may  be — 
if  he  is  honest,  all  right,  if  he  is  not,  so  much  more 
harm — power  to  appoint  between  forty  and  fifty 
men  outside  of  the  ranks  of  the  Police  Department, 
something  in  the  same  form  and  nature  as  Scot- 
land Yard. 

Mr.  McAneny:  You  mean  detectives  employed 
from  the  outside? 
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Mr.  Maher :  Detectives,  but  outside  of  the  depart- 
ment, to  be  removable  at  his  will,  without  trial  or 
anything  else.  So  long  as  they  do  honest  duty  and 
he  thinks  they  are  doing  it,  they  are  all  right  in 
their  place.     Those  men  to  be  used — 

Mr.  Seligman:  As  "shoo-flies?" 

Mr.  Maher:  No,  not  to  go  around  spying  on  the 
members  of  the  force,  but  to  go  around  finding  out 
where  crime  is  located,  where  criminals  are  located, 
where  gambling  houses  are  located,  and  telling  him 
and  then  letting  him  put  it  up  to  the  captain  that, 
"Such  and  such  a  place  is  open;  I  have  the  evi- 
dence; I  want  you  to  close  it  up."  If  he  exposed 
his  own  men  their  usefulness  would  cease,  or  if  he 
used  men  already  on  the  force  he  would  have  to 
put  it  up  to  the  captain  anyhow. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  do  not  think  he  could  get  the 
men  out  of  the  police  force? 

Mr.  Maher :  No,  there  is  a  sort  of  freemasonry 
among  the  force  that  they  will  not  do  anything  to 
injure  one  another. 

Mr.  McAneny :  That  goes  right  up  to  the  top? 

Mr.  Maher:  From  the  bottom  clean  up  to  the 
top. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Do  you  know  much  about  the  as- 
sociations? 

Mr.  Maher:  You  cannot  do  away  with  them.  I 
know  they  exist.  The  detective  sergeants  have 
theirs,  the  patrolmen  have  theirs,  the  sergeants  have 
theirs  and  the  captains  have  theirs. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Are  they  doing  good,  in  a  way? 

Mr.  Maher :  They  are  forces  for  good  and  evil. 

Mr.  McAneny :  There  is  a  certain  genuine  side  to 
their  benevolent  purpose? 

Mr.  Maher:  Oh,  my,  yes;  independent  of  the 
benevolent  feature  about  them  they  could  also  do 
good  provided  they  had  a  man  at  the  head  of  them 
that  wanted  them  to  do  honest  work. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Don't  you  think  the  practice  of 
the  Legislature  and  the  administrative  offices  in 
yielding  so   easily   to    these   associations   has   en- 
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eouraged  them  to  ask  more  and  more?    The  police 
are  coddled  a  good  deal  too. 

.  Mr.  Malier :  I  know,  but  if  you  will  pardon  me, 
in  answer  to  that  I  will  tell  you  something  I  heard 
the  other  day.  It  was  suggested  to  a  newspaper 
man  that  he  go  around  and  get  the  names  of  the 
various  battalion  chiefs  of  the  Fire  Department 
who  get  the  same  salaries  as  the  inspectors  in  the 
Police  Department,  and  then  go  around  and  get 
pictures  of  the  houses  where  they  live  in  and  then 
get  pictures  of  the  houses  where  the  inspectors  live, 
and  then,  if  he  could,  to  go  and  get  their  bank  ac- 
counts and  then  compare  the  two.  He  said  it  would 
be  the  most  interesting  story  that  ever  was  pub- 
lished. They  both  get  the  same  salary.  Now,  I 
made  that  suggestion  to  a  newspaper  man. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Is  he  going  to  act  on  your  sugges- 
tion? 

Mr.  Maher :  He  has  put  it  before  his  editor.  I  do 
not  know  if  he  will  or  not.  It  would  make  a 
wonderful  story.  They  both  get  the  same  salaries, 
the  battalion  chiefs  and  the  inspectors.  Now,  you 
would  be  surprised  if  you  would  go  around  and  see 
where  they  live  and  then  see  where  the  sergeants 
live.  Of  course,  the  police  captains  all  say  that 
they  make  their  money  in  Wall  Street,  but  I  know 
a  lot  who  did  not.  You  know  where  the  most  of 
them  get  their  money.  You  take  the  time  the  detec- 
tive sergeants  were  created  under  Devery.  It  may 
be  a  statement  that  you  may  not  believe,  but  I  know 
in  my  own  heart  that  it  is  true,  that  many  of  them 
paid  three  thousand  dollars  for  that  appointment, 
there  is  no  question  about  it. 

So  the  graft  exists  not  only  by  those  outside  of 
the  department  paying  into  it,  but  between  one  an- 
other. Down  in  the  Police  Court  here  we  have  a 
sergeant.  Of  course,  you  cannot  bring  any  of  these 
things  in  Court.  I  know  a  sergeant  who  went  to  a 
man  and  demanded  that  he  pay  him  so  much  money 
or  he  would  get  him  transferred  out  of  the  Court. 
That  is  a  fact.     That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the 
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Court  squad  ought  to  be  abolished  aud  men  put 
in  there  to  take  their  places,  I  think,  as  Court  of- 
ficers. 

Mr.  McAneny :  You  have  a  very  close  knowledge 
of  the  way  these  things  go. 

Mr.  Maher:  I  have  been  working  at  it  for  years 
and  years. 

Mr.  Seliginan:  In  connection  with  your  work  in 
Albany? 

Mr.  Maher :  No,  but  at  nights  and  privately  and 
other  ways.  I  have  always  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion— 

Mr.  Seligman:  Are  you  a  business  man? 

Mr.  Maher :  Xo,  I  am  not.  I  always  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  possible  way  to  get  an  hon- 
est police  force  is  to  get  an  honest  Commissioner. 

Mr.  McAneny :  You  mean  honest  in  the  sense  that 
he  must  be  honest  politically  as  well? 

Mr.  Maher:  Honest  politically  as  well,  so  that  a 
Republican  member  of  the  force  would  be  just  as 
good  in  his  eyes — would  be  just  as  good  as  a  Demo- 
crat. 

Mr.  McAneny:  So  far  as  petty  corruption  goes 
among  the  police,  what  in  your  judgment,  are  the 
principal  sources?  Of  course,  we  know  that  the 
social  evil  and  the  excise  system  and  prohibited 
forms  of  gambling  yield  a  good  deal  of  it,  but  how 
far  does  it  go  beyond  that? 

Mr.  Maher:  Well,  I  think  I  might  go  too  far  in 
that.  I  think  that  there  is  hardly  a  business  man 
who  does  not,  in  some  way,  want  a  favor  from  the 
Police  Department,  to  which  he  might  not  just  be 
entitled  to — it  might  be  just  the  least  little  bit  be- 
yond the  law,  you  know,  and  he  is  collected  from. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Do  you  think  so? 

Mr.  Maher :  I  don't  think  so.  I  know  so.  In  any 
place  where  the  police  have  control  at  all. 

Mr.  McAneny:  You  think  that  contributes  pretty 
largely  to  the  sum  of  corruption? 

Mr.  Maher :  Yes,  and  as  Jerome  would  say,  that  is 
graft  as  well  as  anything  else.     In  cases  where  they 
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use  the  sidewalks,  and  builders  and  people  like  that. 
You  would  be  surprised  if  I  told  you  that  I  believe 
the  rank  and  file  want  to  be  honest.  This  thing  of 
some  people  saying,  "Legislate  them  all  out  of  of- 
fice and  create  a  new  police  force,"  is  all  folly,  you 
know. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  A  new  force  would  be  just  as  bad? 

Mr.  Maher :  Just  as  bad  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Seligman:  The  detective  force  is  pretty  bad? 

Mr.  Maher:  I  do  not  know.  I  know  of  my  own 
knowledge — you  might  have  seen  it  in  the  papers — 
that  two  detective  sergeants  refused  a  bribe  from 
a  pawnbroker  who  has  been  a  well  known  fence 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  McAneny :  The  Detective  Bureau  has  a  large 
number  of  both  kinds.  There  are  some  good  men 
there  and  some  bad  ones. 

Mr.  Osborn :  I  was  going  to  ask  Mr.  Maher  what 
lie  thought  of  the  police  reserves  under  the  three 
platoon  system? 

Mr.  Maher :  They  are  all  right.  The  only  reason 
why  they  are  not  all  right  is  there  are  too  many 
excused  that  should  not  be  excused. 

Mr.  Seligman :  For  any  small  reason  they  may 
have? 

Mr.  Maher :  The  bigger  the  pull  they  may  have. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Who  has  the  power  to  excuse 
them? 

Mr.  Maher:  The  sergeant  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Without  any  approval  by  the  cap- 
tain? 

Mr.  Maher:  Without  any  approval  whatever. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Is  that  wise? 

Mr.  Maher:  No. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  That  has  to  go  on  the  blotter. 

Mr.  Maher :  We  have  proved  that  the  blotter  has 
been  ignored.  We  have  a  sergeant,  who  I  know  is 
perfectly  honest,  made  a  sergeant  by  Partridge,  I 
think.  That  sergeant  is  charged  with  not  putting 
in  the  blotter  that  he  excused  a  man.  He  just 
simply  excused  a  man  to  go  outside  of  the  door,  as 
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there  was  somebody  waiting  for  him — he  excused 
a  man  to  go  outside  the  door  and  another  policeman 

came  out  and  wanted  to  get  off  for  an  hour  and 
the  sergeant  refused  him  and  he  immediately  wrote 
a  letter  down  to  the  Commissioner,  who  was  at  that 
time  Commissioner  Greene,  and  the  sergeant  was 
tried  on  charges  before  Davis  and  he  proved  that 
he  just  let  the  man  outside  the  door,  and  still  they 
fined  him  three  days,  because  he  did  not  record  it 
on  the  blotter. 

Mr.  McAneny:  If  he  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
force  that  would  not  have  been  done  a  pi  in  in  a 
long  while? 

Mr.  Maher:  Would  you  think  that  fair? 

Mr.  McAneny:  It  is  a  question  of  what  would  be 
accomplished  with  severe  punishment. 

Mr.  Maher:  The  trouble  is  that  the  biggest  crim- 
inals in  the  department  are  let  off  with  small  fines. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Is  not  the  whole  system  of  punish- 
ment pretty  poor? 

Mr.  Maher:  Oh,  yes;  we  have  a  case  of  a  polict- 
man  on  trial  the  week  before  last  for  being  off 
post.  He  was  on  trial  last  week  for  being  off  post 
and  he  was  coming  back  from  his  trial  and  the 
inspector  catches  him  in  a  bar  room  in  full  uni- 
form drinking.  He  will  be  on  trial  this  week.  My 
belief  is  that  he  has  had  enough  chances. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  I  guess  he  will  be  dismissed. 

Mr.  Maher:  It  is  hard  to  tell. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  It  depends  on  who  asks  to  have 
him  kept, 

Mr.  Maher:  That  is  it.  If  he  has  some  Tammany 
Hall  leader  behind  him  he  will  get  off  with  a  fine. 
If  he  has  nobody  behind  him,  I  will  have  to  sympa- 
thize with  him,  because  I  know  he  will  be  dismissed, 
simply  because  he  has  no  pull.  That  is  the  honest 
way  to  put  it. 

Mr.  McAneny:  This  whole  lack  of  uniformity  in 
punishment,  which  is  notorious,  is  the  result  of 
political  interference  chiefly? 

Mr.  Maher:  Yes,  that  kind  of  political  interfer- 
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ence.  That  is  the  reason  I  say  that  Commissioner 
McAdoo,  after  his  failures — he  has  made  too  many 
mistakes,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  give  him  any 
more  power  than  he  has  now,  and  I  hope  that  when 
you  are  recommending  any  act  of  legislation  that 
you  will  not  recommend  to  give  it  to  Commissioner 
McAdoo.  I  am  hardly  in  favor  of  a  State  Con- 
stabulary, as  Mr.  Byrnes  is. 

You  will  have  to  keep  at  this.  It  will  not  do, 
like  you  did  after  you  got  through  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen,  to  drop  it.  It  is  always  well  to 
have  a  citizens'  committee,  to  devote  a  little  bit  of 
time,  say  one  meeting  a  month,  to  finding  out  the 
conditions.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  it  would 
1)0  a  good  thing  to  take  half  the  money  you  spend 
for  other  purposes  and  pay  half  a  dozen  men  to 
watch  the  actions  of  the  police  force  and  keep 
thoroughly  in  touch  with  them  and  keep  all  citi- 
zens thoroughly  posted.  That  would  do  more  for 
an  honest  police  force  than  all  the  legislation  you 
could  get  at  Albany. 
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February  21 : 

REV.    DR.    CHARLES    H.    PARKHURST. 

I  am  reminded  this  afternoon,  as  I  come  before 
you,  of  what  occurred  eleven  years  ago,  of  meeting 
the  Committee  that  was  projected  by  the  same  body 
from  which  you  originated.  I  only  hope  the  results 
of  the  work  of  this  Committee  may  be  as  substan- 
tial as  those  that  followed  the  investigation  that 
was  precipitated  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you,  before  I  start  in,  whether 
I  am  addressing  a  Committee  that  is  personally  fa- 
miliar with  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  Police  De- 
partment, from  their  own  knowledge,  or  whether 
they  are  met  and  constituted  in  order  to  receive  in- 
formation from  other  bodies  who  are  informed.  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  my  question.  It  will  guide1 
me  a  little  if  you  feel  disposed  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Osborn :  I  think  it  is  the  latter. 

Dr.  Parkhurst:  I  supposed  so. 

Mr.  McAneny:  With  possible  exceptions  in  de- 
tail. 

Mr.  Parkhurst :  I  understand. 

Mr.  McKeen :  It  is  fair  to  say  that  some  of  us 
have  come  in  contact  with  police  morals. 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  You  can  hardly  be  in  New  York 
without  doing  it,  sir.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
statement,  lest  I  be  misunderstood  or  misrepresented 
in  any  Avay.  Whatever  I  may  say  with  regard  to 
police  affairs,  let  it  be  understood  that  my  criticisms 
are  not  sweeping  criticisms.  I  recognize  distinctly 
the  presence  in  that  force  of  men  who  are  invalu- 
able, and  who  are  honest  and  who  love  to  be  mem- 
bers of  an  organization  that  was  under  a  thorough 
condition  of  discipline.  I  know  that  there  exists 
in  the  Department  an  element  for  which  I  have  the 
profoundest  respect,  especially  in  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  are  placed. 

That  being  understood,  I  want  to  say  frankly 
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this :  I  have  attended  to  reports  that  have  been  ren- 
dered by  our  detective,  the  detective  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Crime.  Those  reports  have 
been  rendered  for  the  past  thirteen  years.  They  are 
rendered  weekly.  I  have  had  knowledge  of  and  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  except  when  I  have  been 
out  of  the  city.  And  I  say  unqualifiedly  that  the 
police  force  was  never  during  that  length  of  time 
in  the  condition  of  utter  demoralization  that  it  is 
to-day.     I  say  that  without  any  reserve. 

The  force  have  learned  to  conceal  their  iniqui- 
ties to  a  considerable  extent.  They  are  far  more 
adroit  than  they  were  thirteen  years  ago.  They 
have  learned  ways  of  doing  things,  things  that  are 
the  same  as  tiny  did  then,  but  they  have  learned  to 
do  them  in  a  way  that  makes  it  exceedingly  dim- 
cult  to  trap  them  in  it.  It  goes  without  saying, 
however,  that  that  involves  no  change  in  their  dis- 
position. They  have  become  more  learnedly  de- 
praved than  they  were  at  that  time. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  question  that  has  pro- 
pounded itself  to  my  mind  is  this — I  want  to  illus- 
trate it.  Here  is  Mr.  McAdoo,  whose  honesty  I  sup- 
pose none  of  us  question.  He  was  Commissioner 
for  twelve  months  without  seemingly  having  come 
to  any  distinct  consciousness' of  the  condition  of  the 
force  that  he  was  at  the  head  of.  I  only  refer  to 
that  as  illustrating  the  point  I  have  just  made,  that 
they  have  learned  to  be  vicious  in  a  way  that  is  self- 
concealing. 

Now,  the  question  that  has  proposed  itself  to  me 
is  this :  In  view  of  all  that  has  come  to  the  public 
knowledge  through  one  channel  and  another,  is  the 
City  of  New  York,  is  the  State  of  New  York,  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  this  situation  in  accordance  with 
business  methods?  Are  they  willing  to  adopt  meas- 
ures that  are  drastic?  Are  they  prepared  simply 
to  mend  the  situation,  or  are  they  prepared  to  re- 
construct the  situation? 

Now,  if  it  is  simply  an  attempt  to  improve  things 
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a  little  I  have  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  it, 

and  I  doubt  if  you  have,  gentlemen.  Therefore,  I 
want  to  say  that  there  are  two — I  can  put  it  very 
briefly — two  sides  of  the  matter,  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, want  to  be  considered.  The  first  is  the  mat- 
ter of  the  chief.  Everything  in  the  first  instance 
depends  upon  the  man  at  the  head.  I  know  not 
what  your  employments  are,  but  if  you  were  manu- 
facturers and  had  a  large  business  with  six  or  eight 
thousand  men  in  your  employ,  the  one  you  would 
look  for  would  be  a  man  into  whose  ha  mis  you 
could  safely  entrust  the  responsibilities  of  your 
business. 

When  Major  Strong  was  Mayor,  after  Mr. 
Thomas  Byrnes  resigned  his  position — that  is, 
resigned  it  with  a  string  and  the  string  was  liable 
to  be  cut  any  day — I  went  to  the  Mayor,  and  I  said 
to  him,  "Now,  I  have  in  mind  a  man  for  the  position 
of  Chief  of  Police.  He  is  an  officer  in  the  army,  of 
high  position  and  is  recommended  to  me  by  the  one 
who  has  since  stood  at  the  head  of  our  army.  He 
is  willing  to  take  the  position,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  his  administration  shall  be  a  military,  or 
at  any  rate,  a  semi-military  administration." 

Well,  the  Mayor's  reply  was  this :  "I  do  not  know 
but  what  they  will  drive  me  out  of  town  for  having 
called  Colonel  Waring  from  Providence.  This  is 
an  out-of-town  man  and  I  am  afraid." 

Of  course,  we  all  know  Commissioner  Waring  is 
the  one  Commissioner  that  we  all  look  back  to  with 
pride  and  almost  with  reverence.  Now,  if  you  had  a 
manufactory  and  wanted  a  man  you  would  not  care 
where  you  went  for  him  if  he  was  the  man  yon 
wanted.  The  museum  has  just  gone  to  London,  to 
South  Kensington  for  a  director.  If  I  had  the 
management  of  this  business,  I  would  go  to  Scot- 
land Yard,  London,  if  it  was  necessary,  for  a  Chief 
of  Police.  That  would  be  the  adoption  of  precisely 
the  same  policy  that  you  would  adopt  in  regard  to 
any  business  of  your  own.  I  would  call  a  man 
under  the  same  terms  as  those  under  which  I  sup- 
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pose  Sir  Purdon  Clarke  is  called,  with  a  tenure  of 
office,  subject  only  to  malfeasance  in  office  or  death. 
•  I  am  aware  that  that  is  quite  a  modification  of  the 
present  policy,  but  the  question  arises,  Do  you  want 
to  make  this  a  matter  of  business  or  a  matter  of 
play?  When  I  say  you,  I  mean,  of  course,  the  State. 
Is  the  State  disposed  to  make  it  a  matter  of  business 
or  a  matter  of  play?  If  of  business,  why  not  pro- 
ceed along  the  same  principles  of  administration 
that  would  be  adopted  by  you  with  regard  to  a 
business  of  your  own? 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Somebody  has  got  to  appoint  him. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Who  will  appoint  him — the 
Mayor? 

Dr.  Parkhurst:  Well,  those  details  are  matters 
along  which  I  have  had  no  experience  at  all,  but  I 
am  only  trying  to  institute  a  proceeding  on  the 
basis  of  the  principle  that  this  is  business;  I  am 
only  striving  to  indicate  what,  in  my  judgment,  are 
the  principles  according  to  which  the  thing  should 
be  administered.  Of  course,  whether  it  should  be 
the  Mayor,  or  whether  it  should  be  the  Legislature, 
is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  We  cannot  appoint  him. 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  Of  course  you  cannot  appoint  him. 
You  are  only  going  to  make  some  recommendations, 
as  I  understand.  When  I  address  you  I  am  simply 
addressing  the  State  through  you. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
force.  I  should  want  to  say,  as  I  said  several  weeks 
ago,  that  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  policy  to  have  a 
commission  appointed  from  Albany  that  should 
take  the  present  members  of  the  force,  man  by  man, 
precinct  by  precinct,  and  have  each  individualxmem- 
ber  of  the  force,  officer  or  otherwise,  subjected  to 
an  investigation  into  his  character  as  a  man  and 
into  his  record  as  a  police  officer,  and  power  should 
be  given  to  that  Commission,  in  connection, 
perhaps,  with  the  Commissioner,  to  retain  any  par- 
ticular person  or  to  remove  him  without  any  possi- 
bility of  appeal  to  the  Courts. 
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That,  gentlemen,  is  the  way  in  which  the  matter 
lies  in  my  mind.  I  have  thought  about  it  a  great 
deal.  It  is  substantially  that  which  I  recommended 
a  number  of  years  ago.  But  the  State  nor  the  city 
has  never  deemed  it  wise  to  adopt  any  drastic 
policy.  That  is  substantially  my  attitude  about  it. 
Now,  I  am  ready  for  any  question  that  you  care  to 
put  to  me. 

Mr.  McKeen:  You  favor  what  is  known  as  the 
State  Constabulary  plan,  the  State  government  tak- 
ing the  control  of  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal 
laws  away  from  the  municipality,  do  you? 

Dr.  Parkhurst:  That  I  have  not  committed  my- 
self to.  I  only  committed  myself  so  far  as  to  believe 
that  a  commission  appointed  from  Albany  by  the 
Legislature  would  be  a  wise  means  of  securing  a 
properly  constituted  force,  weeding  out  the  present 
valueless  members  of  the  force. 

You  see,  gentlemen,  in  my  opinion,  the  force,  as 
at  present  constituted,  is  so  thoroughly  rotten  as  a 
result  of  its  history,  as  a  result  of  contact  of  evil 
men  with  men  who  may  not  have  been  evil  when 
they  came  into  the  force,  that  a  mere  process  of 
reformation,  which  means  simply  reforming,  is  not 
going  to  accomplish  the  results  you  want  to  secure, 
and  however  good  may  be  your  Commissioner,  he 
is  going  to  be  limited  by  the  tools  with  which  he 
may  work. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Has  not  the  Commissioner  all  the 
power  that  this  Albany  Commission  would  have  to 
weed  out  the  force,  if  he  is  so  disposed? 

Mr.  Seligman  :  He  can  dismiss  his  deputies.  The 
head  of  the  department  can  be  dismissed. 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  Yes ;  how  about  the  inspectors 
and  captains  and  sergeants  and  the  patrolmen? 

Mr.  Seligman:  The}'  can  only  be  dismissed  for 
malfeasance. 

Dr.  Parkhurst:  Yes,  and  so  given  an  appeal  to 
the  Courts.  That  is  fatal.  We  have  on  the  force 
now  men  who  have  been  dismissed,  but  have  taken 
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.their  appeals  to  the  Courts  and  are  back  again,  and 
they  are  men  who  are  discredited. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  In  eight  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the 
men  have  been  sent  back  by  the  Courts. 

Mr.  McAneny :  During  the  last  five  years.  The 
percentage  immediately  after  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration was  very  high. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  all  agree  with  you  in  principle.  When  it 
comes  to  working  out,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
adjust.  To  digress  from  that  subject,  we  are  told 
that  there  are  three  factors  which  in  a  measure  go 
towards  the  corruption  of  the  police.  One  is  the 
social  evil,  another  is  the  excise,  and  another  the 
pool  room  evil.  Now,  there  are  certain  laws  which 
we  have  on  the  statute  books,  one  of  which  is  that 
making  any  disorderly  house  or  house  of  ill  fame 
illegal,  another  of  which  is  the  excise  law,  and  so 
on,  which  constantly  causes  corruption  to  the  police, 
and  no  matter  how  honest  a  force  you  have,  if  those 
laws  remain  the  tendency  will  be  towards  lowering 
the  morale  of  the  police. 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  Then  are  you  going  to  wipe  out 
the  laws  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  integrity  of 
the  police? 

Mr.  Seligman :  That  is  the  very  point. 

Dr.  Parkhurst:  You  have  to  have  laws,  haven't 
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Mr.  Seligman :  We  have  to  have  certain  laws. 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  Well, ,  the  police  force  as  at 
present  constituted  is  one  which  makes  capital  out 
of  every  crime  that  exists,  and  the  more  laws  you 
have,  of  course,  the  more  crimes  you  have — that  is 
to  say,  the  possibility  of  a  greater  variety  of  in- 
fractions. Well,  the  question  comes  is  there  no 
possibility  of  finding  a  force,  which,  in  its  major 
part,  is  so  reputable  and  of  such  a  character  that 
the  opportunity  to  steal  or  the  opportunity  to  con- 
vert crime  into  capital  is  not  going  to  be  an  op- 
portunity that  they  are  going  to  avail  of?  Is  that 
what  we  are  reduced  to,  that  we  cannot  have  a 
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police  force  because  the  existence  of  crime  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  make  capital? 

Mr.  McAneny :  Are  not  we  at  least  reduced  to 
this,  that  so  long  as  we  must  regulate  by  law  cer- 
tain practices  and  the  police  have  the  administra- 
tion of  those  laws  in  the  first  instance,  there  is  a 
system  of  temptation  which  is  simply  placing 
human  nature  against  human  nature.  There  has  to 
be  some  law  there.  Just  so  long  as  we  prohibit  by 
law  those  things  which  in  other  cities  are  licensed 
or  else  tolerated,  where  they  are  not  publicly 
offensive — ■ 

Dr.  Parkhurst:  The  greater  number  of  tempta- 
tions a  man  is  exposed  to,  the  greater  his  liability 
to  fall. 

Mr.  McAneny :  We  must  all  recognize  that,  as  a 
starting  point.  The  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  make 
the  police  force  more  efficient  and  to  make  dis- 
cipline more  exact. 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  Yes,  but  my  dear  sir,  is  that  the 
way  to  go  to  work  and  assume  that  your  police 
force  is  going  to  be  so  corrupt  that  therefore  you 
must  diminish  your  number  of  statutes,  diminish 
the  number  of  possible  offenses,  in  order  that  you 
may  minimize  their  temptations? 

Mr.  McAneny :  I  do  not  mean  that  at  all.  I  pre- 
sume that  the  individual  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee have  different  opinions  on  the  subject.  I  feel 
that  we  pay  rather  a  large  price  for  the  fiction  of 
printed  statutes.  So  long  as  we  do  maintain  a  sys- 
tem of  law  that  tempts  the  policemen  more  than 
the  policemen  in  other  cities  is  tempted,  we  have 
to  suffer  some  of  the  consequences — the  policeman 
will  graft,  and  his  respect  for  all  those  laws  he  has 
to  enforce  will  be  effected  appreciably  by  the  fact 
that  he  gets  the  best  of  these,  and  public  opinion, 
in  a  very  large  part,  supports  him  in  it,  at  least,  it 
is  against  the  law  which  he  is  disinclined  himself  to 
enforce  for  other  reasons. 

Dr.  Parkhurst:  You  refer,  perhaps,  to  the  excise 
or  the  social  evils? 
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.  Mr.  McAneny:  I  think  under  both  heads,  but  I 
do  not  imagine  that  any  of  us  can  propose  a  plan 
that  will  stamp  out  either  evil,  or  that  will  end 
the  relation  of  the  police  to  either  evil.  But  the 
most  we  can  do  is  to  minimize  the  opportunity  of 
the  policemen. 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  You  can  go  a  way  towards  it. 
What  are  the  policemen  paid  now  annually? 

Mr.  McAneny :  Fourteen  hundred  dollars,  after 
five  years. 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  Is  it  not  possible,  in  this  city,  to 
secure  a  police  force  of  sufficient  individual  in- 
tegrity to  render  it  unnecessary  to  any  great  extent 
to  diminish  the  number  of  offenses  or  of  vices  or  of 
crime  out  of  which  capital  can  be  made? 

There  are  men  on  the  force  that  I  know  personal- 
ly that  have  had  all  the  opportunities  of  which  you 
speak,  and  yet  who  pride  themselves  upon  the  resist- 
ance of  those  opportunities.  Are  we  fallen  so  low 
throughout  the  State  at  large  that  we  cannot  bring 
together  eight  thousand  men,  a  great  majority  of 
whom  would  be.  practically  untemptable.  You  as- 
sume that  you  have  got  to  bring  down  the  tone  of 
our  general  administration  in  order  to  meet  the 
depraved  character  of  our  police.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  a  very  unsafe  principle  to  start  out  on. 

Mr.  Schiff:  How  are  we  going  to  look  into  a 
man? 

Mr.  Seligman :  We  have  a  civil  service  examina- 
tion, but  that  does  not  go  >  into  his  private  history. 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  There  are  men  on  this  force  to- 
day, standing  on  our  streets,  and  you  do  not  need  to 
look  more  than  once  at  them  to  know  that  they  are 
absolutely  unfit  to  be  our  protectors.  Is  not  that 
so? 

Mr.  Schiff :  Yes  and  no.  It  must  be  assumed  that 
when  a  man  becomes  a  policeman,  when  he  joins 
the  force,  he  is  honest,  or  that  he  would  not  be  taken 
on  the  force.  Now,  what  tests  are  you  going  to  have 
to  arrive  at  a  man's  character  unless  you  go  into  his 
antecedents? 
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Dr.  Parkhurst :  Before  you  came  in  I  suggested 
the  advisability  of  subjecting  each  man  who  is  on 
the  force  to  an  investigation,  such  investigation  to 
have  to  do  with  his  character,  so  far  as  was  known, 
and  also  with  his  record  which  is  on  the  books. 
There  would  be  an  additional  line  which  could  be 
pursued  in  the  way  of  investigating  him,  if  he  were 
a  man  already  on  the  force. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  mean  by  some  independent 
body? 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  Yes,  sir;  because  that  would  be  a 
work  that  would  be  so  large  that  no  single  man 
could  accomplish  it  in  a  term  of  years. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  You  yourself  had  some  experience 
in  endeavoring  to  fight  the  social  evil? 

Dr.  Parkhurst:  No,  sir;  I  never  fought  the  so- 
cial evil. 

Mr.  Seligman :  That  is  the  general  impression. 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  I  know  it  is,  due  to  the  "New 
York  Sun,"  but  I  never  attempted  to  fight  the  so- 
cial evil.  The  only  reason  we  went  around  among 
those  disorderly  houses  was  this:  We  wanted  to 
prove  collusion  between  the  criminals  and  the  po- 
lice force.  That  is  all  we  were  after.  We  were  not 
persecuting  the  girls  or  pursuing  them.  We  took 
the  disorderly  houses  instead  of  the  gambling 
houses  because  we  could  demonstrate  our  point 
more  easily.  It  was  our  work.  We  were  not  try- 
ing to  break  up  the  social  evil — that  we  had  no 
theory  about  one  way  or  the  other,  but  we  were 
quite  confident  of  the  fact  that  there  was  an  under- 
standing between  the  criminals  and  the  police,  and 
that  we  wanted  to  demonstrate,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Lexow  Commit- 
tee, we  did  demonstrate  it. 

Mr.  McAneny :  To  return  a  moment  to  this  ques- 
tion of  practical  measures  for  making  the  police  a 
better  body.  You  take  the  present  sifting  process. 
A  great  many  men  present  themselves  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Police  Department,  and  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  them  are  sifted  out  as  being  physically  and, 
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in  some  respects,  mentally  superior  to  the  others. 
Where  can  you,  after  all,  get  a  better  system  for 
selecting  men  than  that?  As  a  result  you  have  a 
department  made  up  to-day  very  largely — very 
much  in  the  majority,  of  men  who  have  come  in  in 
that  way.  Suppose  you  go  through,  weeding  them 
.out,  and  you  put  in  others  to  take  their  places  who 
are  selected  in  the  same  way.  Is  there  any  guaran- 
tee that  in  a  year  s  time,  under  the  same  conditions, 
with  some  laxity  of  discipline,  perhaps,  but  with 
the  same  line  of  duties,  those  men  will  not  be  just 
as  corrupt? 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  Oh,  yes ;  but,  my  dear  sir,  I 
started  out  with  the  assumption  that  you  were  to 
have  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  force. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :    Where  could  you  get  him? 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  Go  to  Scotland  Yard,  if  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Who,  the  Mayor?  He  appoints  the 
Police  Commissioner. 

Dr.  Parkhurst :    Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  You  have  to  have  somebody  who 
will  appoint  him.  You  do  not  suppose  the  Legis- 
lature will  go  to  Scotland  Yard? 

Dr.  Parkhurst :    I  only  suggested  that. 

Mr.  McAueny:  What  you  mean,  practically,  is 
to  raise  all  restrictions  in  the  matter  of  appoint- 
ment as  to  residence? 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  Yes,  along  the  same  principles 
that  the  Mayor  followed  in  bring'ing  Colonel  War- 
ing from  Providence. 

Mr.  McAneny :  You  mean  that  if  that  were  prac- 
ticable it  would  be  the  best  plan? 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  Y"es.  I  assume  at  the  outset  that 
the  city  or  State  was  prepared  to  make  a  matter 
of  business  of  this.  If  it  is  not  prepared  to  follow 
the  same  principles  that  you  would  adopt — 

Mr.  McKeen :  Do  you  recognize  that  there  are 
political  limitations? 

Dr.  Parkhurst:  Yes,  but  I  assumed  in  coming 
before  you,  knowing  that  it  was  the  idea  of  the  con- 
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stitution  of  this  committee  to  take  it  out  of  pol- 
ities, that  it  was  perfectly  prudent  for  me  to  pro- 
ceed on  absolutely  non-political  lines,  and  I  think 
thai  is  the  only  way  out,  and  1  think  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  take  a  man  from  outside  the  town 
who  had  no  connection  whatever  with  existing  in- 
stitutions here. 

Mr.  McAneny:  It  is  simply  a  question  of  what 
you  have  to  consider  as  being  a  possibility  under 
the  present  political  situation. 

Dr.  Parkhurst:  There  is  the  political  situation 
again.  Is  the  city  or  is  it  not  prepared  to  make  a 
thorough  out  and  out  matter  of  business  of  this? 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  think  we  can  safely  assume  that 
it  is  not,  and  that  it  never  will  be,  as  long  as  we 
have  universal  suffrage. 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  Then  it  seems  to  me  that  our  sit- 
uation is  hopeless. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Of  course,  it  is  hopeless  to  get  an 
ideal  man  for  any  position. 

Dr.  Parkhurst:    Waring  was  ideal. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  I  do  not  think  so.  He  violated  the 
law  right  and  left.  You  cannot  have  more  than  one 
Waring  in  an  administration.  We  have  a  govern- 
ment of  law,  and  also  a  government  constituted  on 
the  theory  that  a  man  is  fit  for  any  office  he  can  get, 
and  the  restrictions  on  the  powers  of  an  officer  are 
such  that  a  common,  ordinary  man  can  fill  any  with 
safety  to  the  community. 

Mr.  Osborn  :  We  have  considered  the  permanent 
tenure,  which  was  one  feature  of  the  suggestions 
you  made,  we  have  been  met  by  the  suggestion  that 
Mr.  Devery  was  a  chief  with  permanent  tenure,  and 
that  we  might  make  a  mistake1  in  selecting  a  chief 
such  as  you  suggest,  even  if  we  went  to  Scotland 
Yard.  Now,  as  a  practical  matter,  could  you  give 
us  any  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  power  of  re- 
moval of  such  a  man?  Who  do  you  think  he  should 
be  removed  by? 

Dr.  Parkhurst :    I  am  not  a  lawyer. 
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-   Mr.  Seligman :    Do  you  think  he  ought  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  Mayor  or  by  the  Court? 

.  Dr.  Parkhurst :  If  you  put  the  power  of  his  re- 
moval in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor,  you  bring  the 
thing  right  back  into  politics  again,  provided  your 
Mayor,  as,  of  course,  he  will  be,  is  elected  along  po- 
litical lines. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Suppose  he  goes  wrong — who  is 
responsible? 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  That  is  for  you  lawyers — not 
for  me. 

Mr.  Osborn :  That  is  the  precise  difficulty  that 
we  lawyers  and  business  men  on  the  Committee  are 
unable  to  meet.  It  is  on  a  point  of  that  kind,  which 
is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  that  we  would  like 
to  get  your  advice.  For  myself,  I  feel  greatly  per- 
plexed on  that  point,  and  my  legal  training,  such 
as  it  has  been,  does  not  enable  me  to  understand 
how  you  can  have  a  man  with  a  fixed  tenure,  and 
yet  remove  him  if  he  is  not  the  right  man.  That  is 
the  difficulty  we  are  in  the  presence  of.  That  is 
assuming  that  there  is  considerable  probability  that 
the  man  who  is  selected  will  be  a  man  we  will  ulti- 
mately want  to  get  rid  of.  Take  the  case  of  Sir 
Purdon  Clarke.  I  assisted  in  his  selection.  He  is 
probably  a  very  excellent  appointment.  If  he  is 
not,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  will  stand  still  for 
six  or  seven  years,  but  there  will  be  no  violation  of 
the  laws.  But  of  the  police  chief  is  appointed  and 
his  appointment  turns  out  to  be  an  unfortunate 
one,  we  feel  it  within  a  month  afterwards,  and 
women  and  children  feel  it.  You  know  who  feels  it 
better  than  we  do.  There  is  no  great  damage  done 
if  Sir  Purdon  Clarke  does  not  turn  out  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. There  is  very  great  damage  done  if  the  Police 
Commissioner  or  the  Chief  of  Police  is  not  a  success. 
Practically,  how  can  we  give  that  man  the  fixed  ten- 
ure that  you  suggest,  and  at  the  same  time  be  able 
to  remove  him  in  case  it  turns  out  to  be  an  improper 
selection  ? 

Dr.  Parkhurst :    I  should  say,  as  an  approximate 
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answer,  remove  the  point  of  authority  from  local 
influence;  leave  it  either  with  the  Governor  or  with 
the  Legislature.  Place  the  point  of  authority  in  the 
Governor  or  in  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  The  Governor  does  not  care 
whether  the  police  is  well  administered  or  not. 

Mr.  Osborn :  There  again  we  are  met  by  the  po- 
litical fact  that  the  Governor  had  the  power  to  re- 
move Mr.  Devery  and  did  not  do  it  for  political  rea- 
sons. 

Mr.  McAneny :  And  also  the  very  grave  doubt  as 
to  whether  that  would  be  a  constitutional  plan. 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  That,  of  course,  I  do  not  know  at 
all.  All  that  I  can  primarily  give  you  gentlemen  is 
the  present  situation.  I  am  not  a  trained  lawyer, 
and  I  should  hesitate  to  venture  very  much  in  the 
way  of  expression  in  regard  to  that.  But  the  situa- 
tion has  run  along  from  bad  to  worse  until  it  has 
reached  a  point  where  nothing  short  of  measures 
that  are  drastic  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  of  any 
value  whatever. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Let  me  put  it  this  way,  Dr.  Park- 
hurst: Assuming  that  things  are  as  bad  as  you  say, 
and  there  is  great  reason  to  think  that  they  are, 
suppose  the  public  is  made  to  realize  it,  and  the 
next  campaign  is  conducted  by  an  organization  of 
citizens  worked  up  to  the  necessity  of  police  re- 
form, and  that  a  party  is  formed — call  it  what  you 
please,  you  may  call  it  non-partisan,  if  you  please, 
but  it  will  be  a  party — and  that  party  is  successful. 
Would  not  the  leaders  of  that  party  expect  that 
the  Mayor  whom  they  had  elected  would  pay  some 
attention  to  their  requests,  and  would  not  they  be 
dreadfully  disappointed  if,  when  they  did  succeed 
in  electing  a  Mayor  that  was  alive  to  the  neces- 
sities, he  found  himself  hampered  by  a  permanent 
Police  Commissioner  in  office,  who  could  not  be  re- 
moved by  him  except  as  the  result  of  a  trial?  In 
other  words,  would  not  you  want  a  condition  of 
things,  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  that  would 
permit  a  successful  party  coming  into  the  control 
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of  the  city  to  have  full  power  immediately  to  change 
the  Chief  of  Police? 

•  Dr.  Parkhurst :  Well,  if  I  were  Mayor,  I  suppose 
I  should — that  is  very  natural — or  if  I  were  a  par- 
tisan Republican  or  a  partisan  Democrat,  or  a  par- 
tisan Tammanyite,  I  presume  I  should,  and  if  I  had 
a  certain  amount  of  authority  I  would  not  like  to 
have  it  limited  in  any  way.  But  I  thought  the  idea 
of  the  Committee  was  to  reach  some  conclusions  and 
to  frame  certain  resolutions  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
New  York  Legislature,  so  that  it  would  take  it  out 
of  the  determination  of  the  city,  and  if  the  Mayor 
conies  into  office  with  the  understanding  that  he 
has  not  that  authority,  he  will  be  more  easily  recon- 
ciled to  the  fact  if  such  a  contingency  should  arise. 
If  it  could  once  become  the  recognized  fact  here 
in  New  York  that  whoever  might  be  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive, he  could  not  lay  his  hands  upon  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police,  the  chief  executive  and  his  fol- 
lowers would,  I  think,  become  reconciled  to  that, 
if  it  became  a  part  of  our  regular  city  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  McKeen  :  Do  you  think  you  would  be  recon- 
ciled to  it  if  you  succeeded  in  carrying  the  city  for 
police  reform  and  then  found  as  the  result  of  your 
efforts  that  you  were  helpless  and  you  could  not 
change  the  head  of  the  police,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant office  in  many  respects  that  there  is  in  the 
city  government? 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  Yes,  sir ;  but  if  in  going  into  a 
campaign  I  knew  that  that  was  the  situation — 

Mr.  McKeen :  What  use  would  there  be  in  going 
into  a  campaign  if  you  had  that  limitation? 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  In  going  into  a  campaign  if  you 
had  not  the  means  of  selecting  the  Chief  of  Police? 

Mr.  McKeen :    Yes. 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  There  are  other  departments  be- 
sides the  Police  Department. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Is  not  that  the  most  important  on 
the  whole? 

Dr.  Parkhurst:     If  partisanship  means  this — if 
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Republican  or  Democratic  partisanship  means  this, 
that  the  city  is  to  be  run  and  administered  in  the 

interest  of  the  party  that  happens  to  be  successful, 
and  for  the  promotion  and  the  aggrandizenienl  of 
that  party,  that  is  a  very  low  idea  of  citizenship.    It 

is  an  idea  that  I  would  not  want  to  confess  to. 

Mr.  McKeen:  Suppose  you  got  up  a  party  and 
succeeded.  Would  not  you  want  to  have  the  power 
in  your  Mayor  to  run  the  city,  and  would  not  you 
want  to  hold  him  responsible  for  conditions  here? 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  Of  course,  I  am  human  and  I 
probably  should  be,  but  if  we  are  going  to  put  the 
interests  of  the  city  ahead  of  the  ambitions  of  in- 
dividuals, whether  they  are  at  the  head  of  the  party 
or  at  the  foot  of  the  party — if  we  are  going  to  put 
the  ambitions  of  individuals  before  the  weal  of  the 
city,  we  might  as  well  stop  where  we  are  now.  My 
thought  is  that  we  have  come  to  that  point  where 
even  partisan  Republicans  and  partisan  Democrats 
ought  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  something,  for  we 
cannot,  in  my  judgment,  go  on  from  year  to  year 
with  the  present  condition  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  How  are  you  going  to  get  any  bet- 
ter administration  of  the  police  by  transferring 
the  appointment  to  Albany  rather  than  to  New 
York?  They  are  all  partisans  there  as  much  as 
they  are  here.  If  we  could  get  some  great  and 
good  man  who  knew  everything  in  every  human 
heart,  and  could  select  the  right  man  for  Chief  of 
Police,  Ave  could  certainly  confide  the  appointment 
to  him  and  ask  for  no  power  of  removal,  but  all  of 
these  appointments  have  to  be  made  through  human 
agencies  of  some  kind,  and  those  human  agencies 
are  bound  to  be  men  who  are  in  politics  one.  way 
or  another.  How  are  you  going  to  get  that  man 
appointed  so  that  there  will  be  a  fair  chance  that 
he  will  be  acceptable  to  the  citizens  of  New  York? 
Do  you  expect  the  citizens  of  New  York  to  accept 
a  situation  where  they  have  a  Chief  of  Police  ap- 
pointed outside  of  the  city,  with  no  means  in  their 
hands  of  turning  him  out  of  office? 
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Dr.  Parkhurst :  Do  you  not  think  there  would 
be  less  liability  of  error  if  the  action  were  taken  by 
responsible  parties  outside  of  the  city,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  State,  than  if  they  were  parties  that 
were  simply  representatives  of  our  local  interests? 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  do  not  think  our  previous  ex- 
perience with  such  things  has  indicated  that  it 
would  be  more  apt  to  be  satisfactory.  You  know 
we  have  tried  all  those  things. 

Mr.  McKeen :  We  had  a  Metropolitan  Police, 
you  know. 

Dr.  Parkhurst:  Yes;  that  was  before  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  department. 

Mr.  McAneny :  You  are  familiar  with  the  various 
periods  under  which  political  dealing  was  the  basis 
and  the  most  of  our  troubles.  If  you  had  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  here  and  a  partisan  Repub- 
lican administration  at  Albany,  would  you  not  in- 
vite Yiew  danger  in  giving  them  power  to  deal  with 
the  police  and  its  interests?  Would  you  not,  in 
short,  simply  transfer  your  interests  from  one  set 
of  politicians  to  another,  if  that  is,  in  itself,  the  evil? 

Mr.  Seligman :  Would  you  make  it  an  elective 
office,  the  occupants  to  be  chosen  by  the  people? 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  That  is  worth  considering.  I 
had  not  thought  of  that. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Have  the  searchlight  of  the  pub- 
lic on  the  man. 

Mr.  Osborn :  You  made  a  suggestion  with  refer- 
ence to  the  removal  of  the  inspectors  and  the  ser- 
geants, and  so  on.  We  had  under  consideration  also 
the  matter  of  appeals  to  the  higher  court.  When 
we  first  took  that  matter  up,  it  seemed  pretty  plain 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  the  right  of  appeal,  just 
as  you  have  suggested,  but  we  have  had  so  many 
people  before  us  who  have  been  actually  experienced 
in  the  Police  Department  who  have  said  that  there 
should  be  such  a  right  of  appeal  that  I  think  it  has 
made  a  considerable  impression  on  us,  and  the  rea- 
sons they  have  advanced  are  these,  that,  in  the 
course  of  human  events,  you  will  get  a  commissioner 
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,who  is  arbitrary,  who  is  tyrannical,  or  wlio  is  po- 
litical, and  for  some  personal  reason  of  that  charac- 
ter he  will  oftentimes  remove  a  man  without  suffi- 
cient cause,  and  that  unjust  removal  demoralizes 
the  force  more  seriously  than  the  reinstatement  of 
men  who  should  perhaps  not  have  been  reinstated. 
I  do  not  know  if  you  have  made  an  examination 
of  the  actual  cases  of  reinstatement. 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  I  have  followed  some  of  them, 
yes. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Some  of  them  have  been  very  bad, 
but  the  percentage  of  reinstatements  to  removals  is 
not  very  large — it  is  about  eight  per  cent. 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  Some  of  the  prominent  officials, 
however,  have  been  reinstated.  Of  course,  if  one 
inspector  was  reinstated  it  would  carry  more  influ- 
ence of  harm  than  the  reinstatement  of  a  great 
many  subordinate  officers.  So  that  the  mere  numer- 
ical percentage  is  hardly  a  fair  statement  of  the  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  McAneny :  That  brings  us  to  another  phase 
of  the  question,  Doctor.  These  cases  show,  for  the 
most  part,  that  the  reversals  are  based  upon  the 
mistakes  of  procedure  that  would  not  have  been 
made  by  men  who  are  trained  lawyers  and  familiar 
with  their  business.  It  is  part  of  our  plan — at 
least,  it  has  been  proposed  here,  though  not  de- 
cided— that  the  Trial  Court  should  be  made  a  more 
substantial  body.  We  think  that  would  minimize, 
if  not  take  away,  the  evil  that  lies  in  reinstatement. 
If  you  leave  the  power  of  removal  open  to  the  com- 
missioners, there  is  the  danger  that  you  would  bring 
the  entire  force  under  the  district  leader  system. 
Every  man  there  would  depend  upon  the  district 
leader  for  their  tenure.  In  that  way  it  would  bring- 
about  a  very  disastrous  situation. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  We  had  a  Superintendent  of 
Canals  a  few  years  ago  appointed  at  Albany — he  did 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  Albany — but  he  had 
to  do  with  the  canals,  and  it  led  to  a  very  serious 
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.scandal  in  this  State.  Do  you  suppose  we  would  be 
apt  to  get  any  better  man  for  Police  Commissioner? 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  Do  you  remember  how  he  was 
appointed? 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Nominated  by  the  Governor  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate — the  usual  American  way. 
Do  you  suppose  we  would  get  any  better  man  for 
Police  Commissioner  than  we  got  for  Superintend- 
ent of  Canals?  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should. 
It  is  a  much  more  difficult  place  to  fill. 

Mr.  Seligman :  We  have  to-day  an  apparently 
well-intentioned  Commissioner  of  Police.  He  wants 
to  do  what  is  right.  You  tell  us  conditions  are 
worse  to-day  than  ever,  but  still  we  have  a  Commis- 
sioner in  there  who  is  perhaps  not  ideal,  but  cer- 
tainly he  is  trying  to  do  what  is  right. 

Dr.  Parkhurst:  Oh,  yes;  undoubtedly  he  is  an 
honest  man — I  believe  he  is,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  his  first  move  was — that  he  handicapped 
himself  by  some  of  his  appointments.  That  was 
bad  in  itself,  and  it  was  bad  as  indicating  the  fact 
that  he  was  handicapped,  politically  handicapped. 

I  think  the  three-platoon  system  was  a  great 
blunder.  It  was  reported  to  us  recently,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  fire  that  occurred  down  town,  that  a 
call  was  sent  for  reserves  to  the  police  station  and 
there  were  only  three  men  to  be  had.  There  are 
other  instances  similar  to  that.  With  the  three- 
platoon  system  there  are  not  enough  men  to  dis- 
charge the  ordinary  duties  and  still  less  are  there 
sufficient  to  meet  any  sudden  emergency. 

To  give  you  an  instance  that  just  came  under  my 
notice.  I  went  down  to  my  church  house  the  other 
night  at  half-past  seven  or  a  quarter  of  eight,  and 
I  met  a  lady  who  had  come  down  there  to  speak  to 
our  people,  a  lady  who  had  been  giving  lectures 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education.  She 
said,  "I  was  coming  along  by  the  Marble  Church, 
at  Twenty-ninth  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue,  about 
half-past  seven  o'clock" — I  have  not  seen  any  record 
of  this  in  the  newspapers — "I  was  coming  along  by 
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Marble  Church  on  Fifth  Avenue  at  half-past  seven, 
ami  a  man  jumped  out  from  a  shadow  and  seized 
my  arm  ami  said,  'Are  you  alone?"  and  tore  open 
my  coat,  apparently  searching  for  a  watch  or  jew- 
elry." She  was  able  to  pull  herself  away  from  him 
and  run  across  the  street,  where  there  were  two 
men  walking  along,  and  she  shook  him  off.  That  1 
mention  because  I  have  not  see  any  record  of  it  in 
the  papers 

My  own  wife,  awhile  ago,  was  accosted  by  a  po- 
liceman on  the  street.  She  was  so  disturbed  that 
she  failed  to  get  his  number. 

I  will  give  you  another  instance.  There  is  a  lady 
that  lias  been  in  pretty  constant  attendance1  at  our 
Church  House,  at  Thirtieth  Street  and  Third 
Avenue.  It  was  noticed  that  she  was  not  present 
at  the  meeting  any  longer,  and  inquiry  was  made 
of  her,  "Why  don't  you  come  to  our  meeting  any 
longer?"  She  said,  "I  don't  dare  to  leave  my  house. 
It  lias  been  broken  into  four  times."  So  she  is  be- 
ing deprived  of  Gospel  privileges  on  account  of  it. 
These  are  only  straws. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Is  not  the  principal  defect  in  the 
Chief  Inspector,  who  is  the  general  of  the  army,  you 
might  say,  more  than  the  Commissioner? 

Dr.  Parkhurst:    You  mean  the  First  Deputy? 

Mr.  Seligman  :    Chief  Inspector. 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  Xo,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  one  great  difficulty  is  the  feeling  of  a  certain 
lack  of  nerve  at  the  head  of  the  force  and  the  lack 
of  experience  in  police  matters — a  man  who  is  hon- 
est, but  who  is  not  a  match  for  his  position  or  the 
responsibilities  of  it.  That  is  said  in  all  respect  for 
Mr.  McAdoo. 

Mr.  Schiff :    Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest? 

Dr.  Parkhurst:  The  Commissioner  should  ad- 
minister his  force  in  a  manner  that  is  practically 
military — he  should  have  almost  autocratic  power. 
That  is  not  a  good  theory  in  a  republican  form  of 
government,  but  the  situation  is  exceptional.     He 
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should  have  almost  autocratic  power,  the  power  to 
transfer,  power  to  remove,  the  power  to  displace. 
•  Mr.  Schiff:    How  long  a  term  of  office? 

Dr.  Parkhurst:  A  term  of  office  limited  only  by 
malfeasance  in  office  or  death. 

Mr  Schiff:    How  would  you  remove  him? 

Dr.  Parkhurst :    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Schiff:    How  would  you  appoint  him? 

Dr.  Parkhurst :  That  is  a  matter  for  lawyers  to 
discuss,  and  I  am  no  lawyer.  In  commencing  my 
talk  to  these  gentlemen  I  only  suggested  that  we 
come  as  nearly  as  possible  to  business  methods  in 
the  administration  of  the  force.  If  you  had  a  large 
force  under  you,  the  first  thing  you  would  go  for 
would  be  for  a  man  to  put  at  the  head  who  would 
be  acceptable,  whether  you  found  him  in  town  or 
had  to  go  out  of  town  or  out  of  the  State  to  find 
him. 
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Hon.    WILLIAM    J.    GAYIMOR,    JUSTICE    OF    THE 
SUPREME     COURT. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  A  number  of  gamblers  have  failed 
of  conviction  in  the  last  five  years  on  evidence  the 
police  have  furnished. 

Justice  Gaynor:  They  were  not  convicted  be- 
cause there  was  no  evidence  against  them. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :    Because  they  do  not  get  evidence? 

Justice  Gaynor:  The  Secret  Service  of  the  city 
has  no  trouble  in  sending  citizens  whom  they  may 
call  from  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere  to  these  places. 
They  may  do  that  just  as  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment does  it,  just  as  every  police  Secret  Service 
does  it.  It  is  done  when  they  want  to  do  it.  That 
is  how  lately  these  places  have  closed  up  volun- 
tarily in  New  York,  because  it  was  disclosed  to 
them  that  they  had  evidence  to  send  them  to  State's 
prison. 

The  people  engaged  in  vice  are  the  most  cowardly 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  dealt  with  the 
matter  myself  when  I  was  a  younger  man,  and  I 
closed  up  a  great  many  places,  and  all  I  did  was  to 
get  the  evidence  against  them  and  let  them  know  it 
and  send  the  police  with  warrants,  and  then  when 
they  knew  I  had  the  evidence,  they  closed  up  very 
quickly.  They  did  not  want  to  go  to  State's  prison. 
Our  law  is  not  enforced  by  a  club  or  an  axe.  That 
is  a  delusion.  But  I  did  not  mean  to  go  into  that. 
I  have  been  so  much  overworked  lately,  with  one 
thing  or  another,  especially  with  my  law  work,  that 
I  have  not  had  the  time  to  devote  to  this  that  I  de- 
sired, but  in  the  intervals  of  some  other  things  that 
1  had  to  do  yesterday,  I  wrote  down,  off-hand,  the 
headings  of  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  main  points. 
T  do  not  pretend  that  I  have  made  the  headings  of 
everything,  but  I  have  made  the  headings  of  the 
principal  things  that  I  am  willing  to  leave  with  you, 
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I  am  willing  to  leave  that  with  the  Committee  for 
whatever  it  is  worth. 

•  Justice  Gaynor  presented  to  the  Committee  the 
following  written  statement : 

1.  In  what  I  say  I  leave  out  the  present  rulers  of  the  police 
force.  The  demoralization  of  the  police  force  is  only  the  inevi- 
table result  of  the  lawless  way  it  has  long  been  governed  and 
handled  by  those  put  in  rulership  over  it.  The  fault  is  not  with 
the  rank  and  file.  It  is  of  good  quality  and  growing  better  all 
the  time.  I  speak  of  a  continuous  period  extending  back  many 
years,  the  usurpations  of  power  of  the  incompetent,  ignorant,  and 
often  vulgar  and  corrupt  persons  who  ruled  the  police,  steadily 
growing  all  the  while,  until  such  usurpations  finally  reached  a 
magnitude  which  destroyed  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  and  govern- 
ment in  the  City  of  New  York,  substituting  a  degree  of  arbitrary 
power  tolerated  nowhere  in  the  English  speaking  world,  or 
wherever  else  free  government  has  been  attained  and  which,  as  was 
inevitable,  brought  with  it  all  that  train  of  despicable  vices  which 
have  accompanied  arbitrary  power  or  despotism  always  and  every- 
where, the  chief  and  worst  of  which  are  official  extortion  and 
blackmail  throughout  the  community.  This  thing  has  gone  on  in 
New  York  City  until  its  people  have  nearly  lost  all  sense  of  those 
safeguards  and  guarantees  of  right  and  immunity  of  person  and 
house  v\hich  are  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  free  government 
everywhere,  and  which  mark  the  distinction  between  free  govern- 
ment and  the  archaic  police  despotism  of  such  places  as  Eussia. 
Private  vices  are  bad  to  the  community,  no  doubt,  but  we  have 
far  more  to  fear  in  this  country,  and  ought  again  to  teach  our 
children  that  they  have  far  more  to  fear  from  the  growth  of 
the  arch  vice  of  arbitrary  power,  than  from  all  of  the  other 
vices  combined.  In  the  brief  time  I  have  at  my  disposal  I  can- 
not go  back  to  nicely  modify  and  adjust  my  words;  and  there- 
fore if  there  be  any  of  you  who  think  I  speak  strongly,  I  only 
ask  him  to  pause  before  he  says  I  speak  too  strongly.  I  simply 
appeal  to  history,  and  especially  to  that  part  of  history  which 
traces  that  long  struggle  by  which  those  safeguards  and  guarantees 
to  the  individual  which  make  us  a  free,  self -ruling  people  were 
finally  attained  from  those  who  claimed  unto  themselves  all  ruler- 
ship  as  of  divine  right.  Such  an  appeal  is  mere  prate  to  a  man 
with  a  sword  or  a  club  in  his  hand,  but  when  in  the  fullness  of 
time  it  comes  to  be  made  to  the  people  of  New  York  it  will  be 
overwhelmingly  triumphant.  Most  men  have  little  else  than  their 
liberty  and  their  right  to  vote,  and. they  do  not  propose  to  lose 
the  former  while  they  have  the  latter  if  they  can  hinder  it. 

2.  Those  in  rulership  over  the  police  have  set  at  naught  the 
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constitutions  and  statutes  limiting  and  defining  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  police.  If  this  Committee  can  get  out  of  the  heads 
of  the  rulers  of  the  police,  and  apparently  of  officials  even  higher 
up,  the  pernicious  notion  that  the  police  may  grossly  overstep 
and  trample  on  the  laws  regulating  their  conduct  in  their  efforts 
to  make  other  people  obey  the  laws  regulating  theirs,  it  will  have 
accomplished  the  reform  it  has  in  view.  The  idea  that  official 
wrong  may  be  done  that  good  may  come  of  it  is  a  baneful  and 
destructive  one  in  a  government  like  ours,  namely,  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men.  As  a  great  Judge  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  said  in  a  case  calling  for  plain  speech:  "No 
man  in  this  country  is  so  high  that  he  is  above  the  law.  No 
officer  of  the  law  may  set  that  law  at  defiance  with  impunity.  All 
officers  of  government,  from  highest  to  lowest,  are  creatures  of  the 
law  and  bound  to  obey  it."  While  the  police  are  not  only  per- 
mitted but  required  to  invade  and  even  smash  into  houses  by 
axes  and  clubs  without  a  Magistrate's  warrant,  and  to  promiscious- 
ly  arrest  in  the  same  way,  in  and  out  of  doors  and  lock  up,  people 
who  have  committed  no  criminal  offense  in  their  presence  or  view, 
they  will  extort  money  to  abstain  from  such  lawlessness.  Indeed, 
after  the  revelations  made  to  all  of  us  by  legislative  investigating 
committees  of  the  collection  of  extortion  throughout  the  city  by 
these  means,  it  is  singular  that  competent  executive  authority  has 
not  interposed  to  peremptorily  stop  their  continuance,  in  default 
of  the  head  of  the  police  doing  so.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
annually  collected  by  means  of  the  lawless  raid  without  warrant, 
or  by  the  threat  of  it,  for  the  threat  usually  suffices  to  make  the 
keeper  of  a  house  pay  the  weekly  or  monthly  sum  levied  against 
him  or  her  by  police  officials  or  political  bosses.  Out  of  funds 
thus  collected  police  officials  have  retired  one  after  another  with 
great  wealth,  to  say  nothing  of  the  share  allotted  and  paid  to 
powerful  persons  outside  of  the  Police  Department.  The  singular 
thing  is  that  with  all  this  known  to  us,  and  the  plain  case  pre- 
sented to  us  that  the  way  to  dissociate  the  police  from  vice  is  to 
make  them  keep  within  the  law,  the  police  should  be  urged  on  to 
such  a  lawless  course  by  some  persons  who  are  better  than  the  rest 
of  us,  no  doubt,  by  others  who  only  think  they  are,  again  by  some 
who  are  pious,  and  by  others  who  think  they  are  pious  when  they  are 
only  billious,  and  by  still  others  who  are  mere  sensationalists,  all 
without  a  word  of  protest  from  those  in  executive  authority  whose 
duty  it  is  not  merely  to  object  to,  but  to  summarily  stop  such 
proceedings.  Nowhere  in  this  country  has  the  like  ever  been 
seen  before,  not  even  in  New  England  in  the  strictest  days.  That 
a  police  force  so  used  to  meddle  with  everyone  and  intrude  every- 
where at  will  should  become  corrupt,  reckless  and  demoralized  is 
inevitable. 

3.     The  law  is  ample,  first  for  the  securing  of  evidence  against 
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secret  offenders,  "by  means  of  the  complaint  of  neighbors  or  others, 
or  through  the  secret  service  branch;  second,  for  getting  war- 
rants for  their  arrest  on  such  evidence;  and,  third,  for  their  con- 
viction, which  is  the  all  essential  result.  But  any  gambling  or 
other  improper  place  will  close  up  without  waiting  to  be  con- 
victed as  soon  as  sufficient  evidence  is  obtained  for  the  conviction 
of  the  proprietor,  for  the  keepers  of  all  such  places  are  timid  and 
cowardly  of  the  law.  If  the  rulers  of  the  police  force  should  re- 
quire it  to  proceed  in  the  orderly  way  of  the  law,  it  would  very 
soon  be  restored  to  an  orderly  body,  and  become  a  more  efficient 
means  for  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  vice  than  it  can 
ever  be  by  proceeding  by  unlawful  violence  and  in  open  defiance 
of  the  law.  Indeed,  the  only  efficient  way  is  the  way  of  the  law, 
and  a  strict,  steady,  intelligent  and  uniform  administration  of 
the  criminal  law,  after  the  manner,  say,  of  the  London  police  and 
Police  Courts,  who  know  of  no  such  thing  as  a  lawless  raid,  or  of 
intruding  into  houses  at  will,  is  the  only  way  to  make  it  effective. 
The  other  way  only  brings  the  law  into  contempt,  and  it  cannot 
possibly  be  effective.  It  is  a  scandalous  and  demoralizing  thing  to 
see  20  or  40  or  100  or  590  persons  (and  I  am  only  citing  actual 
instances),  arrested  in  a  lawless  manner,  without  a  warrant,  and 
without  a  particle  of  evidence  of  the  commission  of  any  criminal 
offense,  only  to  be  locked  up  over  night  and  discharged  next  day 
by  a  Magistrate  for  lack  of  anyone  who  can  make  a  complaint. 
In  place  of  enforcing  the  law  such  police  proceedings  only  degrade 
the  law,  and  beget  universal  disrespect  of  it. 

4.  No  policeman  should  be  appointed  until  he  has  been 
thoroughly  taught  the  few  brief  statutes  which  govern  his  con- 
duct, define  his  duty  and  limit  his  powers.  Much  less  should  any 
sergeant,  captain,  inspector  or  other  police  official  be  appointed 
until  he  is  thoroughly  schooled  therein;  and  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  head  of  the  police  should  be  an  enlightened  American 
citizen,  fully  understanding  and  jealously  appreciating  our  system 
of  government,  and  imbued  with  all  of  the  safeguards  and  tradi- 
tions on  which  it  is  founded  and  out  of  which  it  grew.  That  our 
policeman  and  their  officers  are  not  so  instructed,  but  are  turned 
loose  on  the  community  with  the  notion  that  they  are  under  no 
restraint  is  an  almost  incredible  thing. 

5.  The  notion  that  the  police  force  constitutes  a  military 
instead  of  a  civil  force  should  be  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  its 
members  from  top  to  bottom.  Those  who  want  it  turned  into  a 
military  force  do  not  know  what  they  are  saying,  or  else  they 
want  to  destroy  our  system  of  government. 

6.  The  law  designates  constables  and  policemen  as  "peace 
officers,"  in  order  to  constantly  remind  them  that  their  main  duty 
is  to  be  in  the  streets  preserving  the  public  peace  and  outward 
order  and  decency.  The  law  does  not  commit  the  supreme  folly  of 
making  them  the  custodians  or  guardians  of  the  private  morals 
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of  the  community,  but  only  entrusts  to  them  the  public  peace  and 
order. 

7.  Too  many  arrests  for  petty  offenses  are  made  by  the  police. 
In  the  case  of  persons  with  a  home  or  business  place  in  the  city, 
it  is  enough  as  a  rule  for  the  police  to  notify  them  to  appear  at 
the  Police  Court  at  a  time  appointed,  as  is  the  way  in  England  and 
generally  in  Europe.  If  anyone  does  not  comply  with  such  a 
notice,  he  could  then  be  arrested.  The  immense  number  of  need- 
less arrests  for  petty  offenses  has  created  the  calling  of  the  pro- 
fessional bondsman  who  waxes  rich  in  our  police  stations  and 
Police  Courts  More  unlawful  and  needless  arrests  are  made  in 
the  City  of  New  York  in  proportion  to  its  population  than  any- 
where else,  except  it  be  some  city  in  this  country  whose  police  have 
been  infected  by  the  example  of  those  of  New  York. 

Think  of  the  police  inspecting  houses  of  ill- 
fame,  or,  as  a  section  of  the  Charter  says,  keeping- 
order  in  them  and  in  gambling  houses — a  section 
which  Mtj  Jerome  and  our  District  Attorney, 
Clarke,  two  years  ago  united  in  asking  the  Legis- 
lature to  repeal.  The  putting  of  the  police  to  that 
work  has  enabled  them  to  collect  extortion  through- 
out the  city,  a  vast  fund  every  year. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  of  this  paper,  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  present  management  of  the  police. 
I  want  to  keep  clear  of  that,  I  am  speaking  of  things 
that  we  certainly  all  know,  of  allowing  them  to  do 
things  they  should  not  do,  to  spy  into  the  private 
morals  of  the  community,  to  go  around  among  the 
houses  on  the  theory  of  inspecting  them  and  look- 
ing them  over  and  keeping  order  in  them.  That  en- 
abled them  at  one  time  in  this  city  to  actually  list 
every  one  of  these  places  of  a  shady  character,  of 
a  vicious  character,  or  of  a  semi-vicious  character, 
and  set  down  opposite  each  one  of  them  the  amount 
they  had  to  pay  each  week  or  each  month.  These 
people  who  went  to  inspect  them  only  went  to  col- 
lect this  money.  That  led  to  the  retirement,  one 
after  another,  with  great  wealth,  of  these  vulgar 
people  who  have  ruled  the  police  force,  and  who 
are  now  with  summer  yachts  and  summer  houses 
living  as  we  are  not  able  to  live. 

That  is  the  main  idea  I  have  in  my  mind,  that  you 
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can  never  stop  that  until  you  keep  the  police  within 
the  law,  and  the  policp  will  never  be  effective  until 
they  keep  within  the  law. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  You  think  these  provisions  in  the 
Charter  which  allow  them  to  inspect  these  places 
should  he  repealed? 

Justice  Gaynor:  Well,  that  came  before  a  Court 
over  in  Brooklyn,  and  it  was  held  that  that  section 
of  the  Charter,  as  was  very  obvious  to  a  lawyer, 
does  not  mean  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Does  not  mean  that  they  can  go 
inside? 

Justice  Gaynor:  No,  and  it  went  up  on  appeal, 
and  the  Court  of  Appeals  pointed  out  that  that 
meant  they  could  inspect  them  from  the  outside1, 
unless  they  had  lawful  authority  to  enter,  but  the 
police  utterly  refused  to  accept  any  such  interpre- 
tation from  the  Courts. 

Mr.  Seligman :  I  am  not  very  clear  about  one 
or  two  things.  I  understand  it  is  difficult  in  many 
cases  to  obtain  proper  evidence  of  houses  of  ill- 
fame — it  is  required  that  you  have  to  get  certain 
evidence,  that  you  have  to  see  money  passed.  If 
the  police  are  forced  to  go  into  these  places  and 
do  things  they  ought  not  to  do,  that  brings  dis- 
credit upon  them. 

Justice  Gaynor:  So  long  as  a  house  on  my  block 
is  so  decorous  and  so  orderly  in  the  windows  and 
on  the  stoop  that  I  am  not  able  to  see  a  single 
thing  wrong  with  it,  I  am  willing  to  go  by  and  leave 
it  alone,  and  I  want  the  police  to  do  the  same  thing, 
but  so  soon  as  people  congregate  in  the  windows 
or  on  the  stoop  and  commit  any  overt  act  which  can 
be  witnessed  from  the  street,  the  police  have  author- 
ity to  forthwith  arrest  them  and  bring  them  into 
Court,  and  they  can  not  be  acquitted,  because  the 
police  have  the  evidence.  If  the  police  want  to  go 
further  than  that,  they  have  their  secret  service. 
They  can  send  their  secret  service  men  into  these 
places  and  get  the  evidence.  I  have  done  that  my- 
self in  years  when  I  was  a  younger  man.     I  Had 
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something  to  do  with  this  very  thing,  and  I  did 
close  up,  as  easily  as  turning  my  hand  over,  seven 
places  as  bad  as  any  in  the  City  of  New  York,  that 
were  right  outside  the  Park  Circle,  Brooklyn.  I 
did  not  go  there  with  an  axe  or  a  club.  I  hired 
some  men,  or  at  least  the  committee  that  I  was  coun- 
sel for  did,  and  we  sent  them  there  and  we  got 
the  evidence,  and  we  had  diaries  of  it  kept  from 
day  to  day,  and  when  we  had  all  we  wanted  wo 
went  to  a  magistrate  and  got  a  warrant,  and  in 
one  week  there  was  not  one  of  these  seven  left — 
not  one — and  we  did  not  have  to  break  a  door  or 
even  tell  them  they  had  to  go.  They  knew  they 
had  to  go,  or  go  to  State's  prison,  because  we  had 
the  evidence.  That  is  the  only  effective  way,  and 
it  is  the  law's  way,  and  it  is  an  easy  way. 

If  it  is  so  difficult  that  the  law  cannot  get  at  it, 
then  the  thing  to  say  to  the  ruler  of  the  police  is, 
"My  dear  sir,  do  not  try  to  be  better  than  the  law ; 
old  Father  Law  is  a  little  weak  himself;  don't  try 
to  be  any  better  than  he  is,  but  be  as  good  as  he  is. 
Do  not  allow  pious  people  to  go  with  clubs  and 
smash  places  and  get  nothing." 

Mr.  McKeen :  There  is  a  section  of  the  Charter 
which  authorizes  the  higher  officials  of  the  police 
themselves  to  issue  warrants  on  complaints  of  two 
householders. 

Justice  Gaynor:    Yes. 

Mr.  McKeen:  What  do  you  think  about  that? 
Do  you  think  that  ought  to  be  withdrawn  and  left 
to  the  Magistrates? 

Justice  Gaynor :  Of  course,  it  is  a  rather  dan- 
gerous thing  to  allow  any  police  official  to  issue  a 
warrant.  The  question  comes  up  whether  that  is 
not  contrary  to  the  Bill  of  Bights.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  expressly  says  a  warrant  must  be  issued  by 
a  Magistrate,  or  that  they  can  enter  a  house  on  a 
warrant  issued  by  a  Magistrate,  but,  assuming  it 
to  be  so,  no  two  citizens  would  be  apt  to  come  for- 
ward unless  thev  knew  what  they  were  doing  and 
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would  take  the  chances  for  an  action  for  false  im- 
prisonment. 

.  Mr.  McKeen :  Prior  to  1902  they  could  do  that— 
they  could  issue  that  sort  of  a  warrant  without  any 
complaint  from  citizens,  simply  on  the  statement 
of  one  policeman  who  would  go  to  another  and 
get  it. 

Justice  Gaynor :  That  was  in  line  with  this  other 
section,  giving  them  this  dangerous  power  to  su- 
pervise the  morals  of  the  community  and  exact 
tribute.  I  have  heard  people  say  that  during  a  cer- 
tain period  here  in  the  City  of  New  York  they  col- 
lected three  millions  of  dollars  a  year  out  of  that 
license  fee  that  they  levied  on  all  these  places,  ho- 
tels, included. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Would  you  take  that  power  away 
from  the  police  force  and  also  from  the  detective 
force? 

Justice  Gaynor:    They  have  not  the  power. 

Mr.  Osborn :  You  would  allow  the  detectives  to 
enter  as  private  citizens? 

Justice  Gaynor :  If  a  detective  enters,  he  simply 
rings  the  bell  like  other  people  and  goes  in  and  sits 
down  and  participates  in  whatever  is  going  on.  He 
is  engaged  in  the  secret  service.  Of  course,  that  is 
dangerous  enough,  but  probably  it  is  legitimate, 
because  you  might  have  a  disorderly  place  near 
you  on  your  street,  and  you  might  go  to  the  police, 
and  in  that  case  I  conceive  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
send  and  get  evidence  if  they  can.  You  might  help 
them.  You  might  suggest  somebody  who  would 
assist  them  as  a  detective.  There  is  a  statute  that 
anybody  within  a  given  distance  of  a  house  of  ill- 
fame  can  bring  proceedings,  like  landlord  and  ten- 
ant proceedings  to  put  the  person  out. 

Mr.  Osborn :  It  is  against  the  forcible  entry  that 
you  would  especially  protest? 

Justice  Gaynor:  Yres,  and  against  the  idea  of 
their  entering  for  inspection  purposes.  Just  as 
soon  as  they  are  allowed  to  enter  and  sit  down  and 
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talk  with  the  madame  or  a  gambler,  they  are  only 
collecting  so  much  a  week. 

Mr.  Osborn :  They  do  not  enter  forcibly  for  in- 
spection. When  they  make  an  inspection  they  say 
they  go  up  and  walk  in,  do  they  not,  and  ring  the 
bell,  just  as  a  detective  would  do? 

Justice  Gaynor :    Yes. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Then  your  idea  would  be  to  take 
away  from  the  constabulary  all  duty  of  supervision 
of  those  places,  would  it  not? 

Justice  Gaynor:  There  is  not  such  a  thing  as 
supervision  of  them  under  the  law.  The  law  can 
only  deal  with  them  as  it  deals  with  all  criminal 
offences. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  It  is  proper  for  the  police  to  in- 
spect theatres  and  places  where  the  public  congre- 
gate? 

Justice  Gaynor :    Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  That  would  include  public  dance 
halls? 

Justice  Gaynor :  Oh,  yes.  They  are  licensed.  All 
places  that  are  licensed  are  public  places. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Then  if  they  have  a  place  of  that 
kind  that  is  not  licensed,  I  suppose  it  is  proper  for 
the  police  to  inspect  it? 

Justice  Gaynor:  The  police  have  a  right  to  in- 
spect all  licensed  places. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  It  is  very  illegitimate  to  have 
the  police  inspect  houses  of  prostitution  when  it  is 
their  duty  not  to  have  them? 

Justice  Gaynor:  Yes.  That  thing  has  to  be 
dealt  with  in  good  judgment.  There  is  no  other 
way.  The  police  cannot  improve  the  morals  of  the 
people.    Who  are  going  to  look  after  their  morals? 

Mr.  Seligman :  Don't  you  think  if  we  take  away 
the  excise  and  the  corruption  that  a  great  deal  will 
be  gained — that  is,  the  cause  of  corruption,  I  mean, 
houses  of  ill-fame,  etc.?  They  are  illegal,  are  they 
not? 

Justice  Gaynor:    Yes. 
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Mr.  Seligman :  Are  they  not  constantly  a  source 
of  tribute  for  purposes  of  corruption  ? 

Justice  Gaynor:  You  cannot  do  away  with  all 
the  houses  of  assignation. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Cannot  we  do  away  with  the  law 
perhaps  that  makes  them  illegal — I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  do  away  with  them,  but  we  might  do  away 
with  the  underlying  principles  of  corruption. 

Justice  Gaynor:  That  argument  would  apply 
to  every  kind  of  crime. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  It  has  been  suggested  to  control 
it  by  the  law  of  nuisances. 

Justice  Gaynor:  In  this  State  and  generally 
throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  the  act  of  sexual 
intercourse  is  not  a  criminal  offence.  The  women 
in  these  houses  commit  no  criminal  offence  in  going 
witli  these  men.  There  is  where  the  police  make  a 
grave  mistake.  They  hound  these  women  and  chase 
them,  when  there  is  no  way  to  stop  a  woman  from 
going  witli  a  man  or  a  man  witli  a  woman  if  they 
want  to.  They  go  to  hotels,  and  actually  go  through 
the  bedrooms  to  see  who  is  sleeping  in  them  as 
though  it  was  any  of  their  business  to  know  who  is 
there.  The  person  who  keeps  a  disorderly  house 
commits  the  crime.  There  is  a  statute — not  a  crim- 
inal statute — but  a  vagrant  statute  which  allow  the 
police  and  the  Magistrates  to  send  up  for  a  time  a 
prostitute  who  has  no  occupation  or  other  visible 
means  of  support.  It  is  % limited  to  that — has  no 
visible  means  of  support  or  has  no  occupation,  I 
think  it  says.  But  the  sexual  relation  is  not  a  crim- 
inal offence,  although  every  policeman  in  the  City 
of  New  York  thinks  it  is.  I  know  that  every  man 
who  has  ruled  the  police  for  thirty  years  has  worked 
on  that  principle. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Can  you  suggest  anything  prac- 
tical, or  any  possible  legislation  to  meet  your  views? 

Justice  Gaynor:  You  do  not  need  a  bit  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  McKeen :  You  do  favor  the  taking  out  of 
that  section  the  inspection  of  houses  of  ill  fame? 
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Justice  Gaynor:  I  favor  that,  and  Mr.  Jerome 
and  Mr.  Clarke  were  entirely  right,  L  had  an  idea 
at  the  time,  in  asking  the  Legislature  to  repeal  thai 
section.  It  is  a  most  mischievous  thing  in  the  law, 
Section  315. 

Mr.  McKeen:  You  would  not  repeal  that  part  of 
the  same  section  which  gives  them  the  right  to  in- 
spect pawnbrokers  and  licensed  junk  shops  and 
places  of  that  kind? 

Justice  Gaynor:  No,  but  as  to  that  particular 
thing,  those  occupations  you  have  mentioned  are 
legal  occupations,  while  these  are  illegal  ones.  It 
says  that  they  may  inspect  these  pawnbrokers^  of- 
fices, dance  halls,  licensed  junk  shops,  and  houses 
of  ill  fame  and  gambling  houses — all  in  one  class. 
They  seem  to  have  the  same  right  over  one  as  over 
the  other.  It  is  the  most  mischievous  law  1  ever 
knew  of,  and  it  is  the  foundation  of  ail  this  exces- 
sive power  in  the  police  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
or  nearly  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Has  an  attempt  been  made  to 
change  it? 

Mr.  McKeen :  The  following  section  on  the  same 
subject  was  changed  in  1901  by  taking  away  the 
power  they  had  to  issue  the  so-called  warrants.  I 
have  always  thought  it  of  very  doubtful  constitu- 
tionality and  very  doubtful  wisdom  to  have  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  I  believe  the  Magistrates  are 
the  proper  parties  to  issue  warrants.  But  these 
raids,  or  a  great  many  of  them,  are  made  under  war- 
rants now. 

Justice  Gaynor:  Yes. 

Mr.  McKeen  :  They  go  and  swear  out  a  lot  of  war- 
rants against  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  and  then 
break  in. 

Justice  Gaynor:  Those  are  illegal  warrants,  or 
most  of  them  are.  They  get  a  warrant  against  John 
Doe  and  go  and  arrest  twenty  people  on  that  war- 
rant, which  is  only  against  one  person.  By  no 
means,  Mr.  McKeen,  however,  do  they  limit  them- 
selves to  cases  where  they  have  warrants  in  their 
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hands — by  no  means.  They  do  get  warrants  now 
and  then,  but  most  of  them  now  are  made  without 
warrants.  If  I  were  permitted  to  speak  of  a  case 
now  before  me.  which  I  must  refrain  from  doing, 
I  could  illustrate  it  for  you  in  a  moment. 

The  central  idea  of  it  all  is  that  the  constable 
and  the  policeman  are  just  what  the  law  calls  them, 
peace  officers,  and  the  law  puts  upon  them  the  duty 
of  preserving  the  public  peace  and  outward  order 
and  decency,  and  to  do  that  they  should  keep  out 
doors  and  not  indoors.  If  we  have  our  streets  here 
in  a  state  of  decorum,  with  no  women  walking  the 
streets,  and  no  people  beckoning  in  the  windows  of 
houses  or  nobody  soliciting  on  the  stoops,  then  what 
else  is  there?  The  public  order  and  decency  are 
] 'reserved. 

When  you  come  down  to  the  matter  of  houses,  you 
must  deal  with  them  in  detail.  Where  neighbors 
complain  or  a  house  is  reported  by  somebody  who 
is  victimized  in  it,  the  police  or  the  secret  service 
men  should  be  sent  to  get  the  evidence — not  to  make 
any  foolish  job  of  it,  but  to  get  the  evidence  against 
it  and  convict  the  keeper  of  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Then  there  is  the  excise  law.  They 
seem  to  think  it  is  their  duty  to  get  in  behind  the 
blinds? 

Justice  Gaynor:  Yes,  there  is  where  a  great  ex- 
tortion of  money  is  taking  place.  The  excise  mat- 
ter was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  city  some  years 
ago  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  State  agents. 
That  statute  states  precisely  how  that  law  is  to 
be  enforced.  Notwithstanding  that,  the  police  have 
gone  on  just  as  before  that  law  was  passed. 

There  is  one  easy  way  to  enforce  the  excise  law, 
as  I  learned  back  in  the  days  that  I  have  already 
mentioned.  I  took  a  hand  in  it  in  that  way.  Then 
every  hotel  keeper  had  to  give  a  bond.  He  has  now 
to  give  a  big  bond — I  think  it  is  double  the  amount 
of  his  license  fee. 

I  tried  a  case  against  one  of  the  bonding  com- 
panies over  in  Brooklyn  the  other  day,  and  I  com- 
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plimented  the  Attorney  General  for  bringing  it. 
The  State  Excise  Commissioner,  aided  by  the  police 
here,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  send  their  agents 
around  and  pick  out  six  hotels  one  Sunday  and  six 
another,  send  them  in,  let  them  drink,  let  them  see 
who  is  drinking,  let  them  put  it  all  down  and  let 
them  forthwith  bring  suit  on  that  bond.  They  will 
close  up  very  quickly.  You  go  right  into  their 
pocket  books.  What  is  the  trouble  about  that? 
That  is  the  way  the  State  designed  to  enforce  the 
law — not  by  clubs  and  axes.  The  jury  quick  as  you 
could  wink,  would  give  a  judgment  against  them  on 
any  reasonable  evidence. 

But  just  as  soon  as  that  law  went  into  effect,  one 
political  leader  of  this  State  brought  a  surety  com- 
pany over  from  Maryland,  and  every  liquor  dealer 
had  to  take  out  his  bond  in  that  surety  company. 
Then  another  political  party  became  dominant  here 
and  a  man  that  I  need  not  mention,  brought  a  surety 
company  in  to  divide  the  profits  with  the  other 
political  leader.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Commissioner,  or  an  official  put  into 
office  by  either  of  those  political  leaders  is  going  to 
sue  that  surety  company?  Xot  at  all.  There  is  not 
a  suit  brought  against  them.  In  the  one  brought 
before  me  in  Brooklyn  that  I  mentioned,  I  think 
I  found  it  was  an  outside  guarantee  company.  I 
had  some  suspicion  since  that  that  is  why  the  suit 
was  brought. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  There  was  some  question  here  the 
other  day  as  to  whether  the  Police  Commissioner 
could  legally  direct  the  captains  in  these  precincts 
to  confine  themselves  to  what  goes  on  in  the  street, 
and  to  maintaining  public  decency  and  not  to  inter- 
fere with  what  goes  on  behind  the  blinds  in  the 
houses.  The  law  says  that  every  member  of  the 
force  must  do  certain  things,  ferret  out  certain 
crimes  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Justice  Gaynor:  Well,  suppose  a  case.  This 
policeman  is  going  along  a  block  and  h'j  comes  to  a 
hotel  that  has  its  blinds  up  and  he  sees  them  drink- 
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ing  there.  He  should  forthwith  take  out  his  book 
and  book  it  and  note  it.  There  is  no  use  to  make 
a  row  right  there  and  then  and  arrest  him.  There  is 
no  efficiency  in  that,  but  let  him  go  and  get  his  war- 
rant. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  In  that  case  the  crime  would  be 
committed  in  his  presence. 

Justice  Gaynor :  Yes,  and  he  could  arrest  him  at 
once  if  he  wished  to.  But  there  is  very  little  to  be 
gained  by  that.  The  more  efficient  way  would  be  to 
bring  that  suit  on  that  bond.  There  ore  ways  of 
enforcing  the  law  that  makes  the  enforcement  easy 
and  natural.  But  these  people  are  not  content 
with  that.  They  want  to  do  it  by  violence  and  by 
force  and  that  never  can  be  done.  Among  intelli- 
gent men  that  never  was  done,  and  it  never  will  be 
done.  Especially  it  cannot  be  done  under  a  govern- 
ment like  ours.     It  provokes  only  resentment. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  Take  the  social  evil  again.  The 
women  who  solicit  on  the  street  are  a  source  of  cor- 
ruption, too,  but  the  law  is  there  and  it  gives  the 
police  their  opportunity. 

Justice  Gaynor :  Well,  that  cannot  take  place  in 
the  street  without  the  direct  connivance  of  the  po- 
lice, because  it  is  right  there  before  the  policeman's 
eyes.  They  have  full  power  to  arrest  on  the  spot. 
Of  course,  in  London,  they  are  allowed  to  go  on  the 
streets.  They  go  in  cavalcades.  But  that  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  idea  everywhere  in  the  English  speak- 
ing world. 

Mr.  Seligman:  That  is  not  correct,  is  it? 

Justice  Gaynor :  It  did  not  seem  so  to  me.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  idea  is  this :  You  must  have  a  choice 
of  two  evils.  If  you  let  the  police  loose  on  these 
people,  the  police  will  only  blackmail  them.  The 
other  evil  is  to  let  them  alone.  Which  is  the  worse? 
The  great  mistake  in  this  world  is  to  think  you  can 
get  a  police  force  so  much  more  virtuous  than  you 
are,  that  will  go  on  virtuously  and  honestly  enforc- 
ing all  the  laAvs.  You  know  that  cannot  be  done. 
The  trouble  is  to  get  even  an  honest  Police  Com- 
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missioner,  let  alone  five  thousand  honest  policemen. 
To  get  one  honest  Police  Commissioner  is  hard 
enough. 

Mr.  Seligman:  He  may  be  honest,  yet  not  effi- 
cient. 

Justice  Gaynor:  We  seem  to  have  one  now.  Yon 
know  that  for  years  here  as  Commissioners  we  had 
men  who  did  not  even  possess  common  honesty  and 
common  decency.  You  know  it  perfectly.  I  could 
name  them  here  now,  but  I  should  prefer  not  to  do 
it.  I  certainly  can  tell  you  on  the  stairs  going 
down.  There  Avere  a  number  of  them  who  had  not 
even  common  honesty  or  common  decency,  up  to 
within  a  very  few  years.  We  have  had  some  im- 
provement in  the  last  few  years.  I  admit  that.  AY< 
have  a  very  able  man  at  the  head  of  the  police  fore 
now,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Mr.  McAdoo? 

Justice  Gaynor:  Yes,  whether  he  is  mistaken  in 
seme  of  his  notions  or  not,  I  do  not  say.  but  that  is 
probably  from  lack  of  people  talking  Avith  him  or 
assisting  him. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Do  you  know  his  deputies,  Mc- 
Avoy  and  Farrell? 

Justice  Gaynor:  I  know  we  have  one  over  in 
Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Y^ou  have  not  the  very  highest 
opinion  of  him,  have  you? 

Mr.  Seligman :  I  would  not  like  to  say  publicly 
abont  that.  Maybe  I  do  not  know  him  well  enough 
to  say.  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Mr.  McAdoo, 
but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say — and  if  Mr.  McAdoo 
was  here,  I  should  say  it — that  it  is  my  belief  he 
has  notions  in  his  head  with  regard  to  the  power 
of  the  police  that  are  wholly  erroneous  and  that  lead 
to  these  bad  results  that  I  have  been  mentioning. 
He  says  he  has  a  demoralized  police  force.  I  say 
that  he  will  never  get  it  out  of  its  demoralization 
until  he  gets  it  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  and 
they  do  only  what  the  law  permits  them  to  do.  Just 
as  soon  as  you  over-step  the  law  in  an  official  way 
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you  have  nothing  but  chaos  and  corruption,  from 
the  President  to  the  lowest  policeman. 

.  Mr.  Seligman :  You  take  the  view  that  the  laws 
in  themselves  are  correct.  Are  they  always  cor- 
rect? I  think  certain  laws  on  the  statute  books 
now  are  certainly  apt  to  encourage  corruption. 

Justice  Gaynor :  I  think  the  general  laws  govern- 
ing the  police  conduct  in  this  State  are  admirable. 

Mr.  Seligman:  You  think  they  are? 

Justice  Gaynor:  Yes,  I  do  not  see  where  you 
could  improve  them.  This  section  of  the  charter 
that  we  mention  does  not  give  the  police  this  power 
that  we  speak  of.  Every  lawyer  and  every  judge 
knows  that  it  does  not  give  it  to  them.  But  they 
interpret  it  in  another  way,  and  I  am  free  to  say 
that  a  layman  might  be  apt  to  interpret  it  the  way 
they  do.  Everything  goes  in  this  world  by  the  society 
of  ideas  in  which  it  is  found.  They  find  a  certain 
thing  stated  in  the  charter  and  they  construe  the 
whole  section  according  to  the  society  of  ideas  in 
which  it  is  found — at  least,  they  construe  that  part 
of  that  section  in  the  society  of  its  surroundings, 
and  in  that  way  spell  out  an  authority  with  regard 
to  these  vicious  places  that  is  not  conferred  upon 
them. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Do  you  think  the  Commissioner 
lias  the  power  to  lessen  the  evil.  Is  it  within  his 
power  to  do  it  without  any  law? 

Justice  Gaynor:  Yes,  sir;  in  fact,  the  police 
could  not  do  what  they  are  doing  except  with  his 
authority.  The  laws  are  ample.  The  trouble  is 
they  are  making  laws  of  their  own.  I  hope  each 
member  of  this  Committee  will  get  the  two  sections 
of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  which  confer 
upon  every  citizen  and  the  police  the  power  to  ar- 
rest, the  latter  the  very  same  power,  and  no  more, 
which  every  citizen  has. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Just  the  same  as  those  of  a  pri- 
vate citizen? 

Justice  Gaynor:    Just  the  same. 
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Mr.  Baldwin :  The  right  to  arrest  a  man  for  com- 
mitting a  crime  in  his  presence. 

Justice  Gaynor:    Yes. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Or  where  there  is  reasonable 
ground  to  suspect  a  felony  has  been  committed — 
in  that  case  he  may  arrest  without  warrant. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Where  a  felony  has  been  com- 
mitted. 

Justice  Gaynor:  Every  citizen  has  the  same 
power  of  arrest  that  every  policeman  has.  Xowhere 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  have  they  given  to  the 
police  the  power  of  arrest  that  is  not  possessed  by 
every  citizen  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Schiff :  You  think  the  power  of  arrest  should 
be  taken  away  from  the  police  for  minor  offences? 

Justice  Gaynor:  No,  I  would  not  change  any  of 
their  rights  to  arrest  at  all.  I  would  change  no 
power  the  police  have  to  make  an  arrest. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Mr.  Schiff  did  not  come  in  while 
you  were  speaking  in  the  early  part  of  your  talk. 
Judge  Gaynor's  view  was  that  the  police  should  not 
make  these  raids  that  we  read  of  from  time  to  time. 
They  should  only  make  the  ordinary  arrests  on  the 
street  which  are  brought  about  by  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and  as  I  understood  him,  the  supervision  or 
inspection  of  disorderly  houses  and  of  excise  mat- 
ters should  not  be  carried  on  by  them,  except  so 
far  as  their  attention  is  called  to  them  by  demon- 
strations on  the  street,  but  that  that  branch  of  the 
inquiry  should  be  conducted  by  the  Secret  Service 
Department  of  the  police  force — not  by  means  of 
forcible  raids  or  even  by  the  call  of  the  uniformed 
officers.    Have  I  stated  it? 

Justice  Gaynor:  That  is  substantially  correct. 
The  power  to  make  arrests,  Mr.  Schiff,  is  this:  They 
can  arrest  for  any  criminal  offence  in  their  pres- 
ence or  in  cases  where  the  women  congregate  in 
the  windows  and  beckon.  Of  course,  there  is  a  se- 
cret service  for  other  purposes,  and  that  ought  to 
be  under  the  most  careful  management,  and  the 
very  finest  men  ought  to  be  in  that  secret  service. 
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It  should  contain  the  most  trustworthy  men  you 
could  get.  Doing  all  you  can,  you  can  never  get 
people  you  can  implicitly  rely  on.  These  secret 
service  men  should  go  into  gambling  houses  and 
other  places,  and  when  they  got  the  evidence  it 
could  be  acted  upon. 

The  word  "raid"  is  an  absolutely  lawless  word. 
No  raid  can  be  made  under  the  law.  But  when  an 
officer  gets  the  evidence  he  should  make  a  note  of  it, 
and  have  his  companions  make  a  note  of  it,  and 
then  they  should  go  to  a  Magistrate  and  swear 
out  a  complaint  and  get  a  warrant  and  with  that 
warrant  they  could  go  and  arrest  those  who  are 
not  observing  the  law.  But  that  is  not  a  raid.  That 
is  a  legal  proceeding.    Do  you  see  the  difference? 

Mr.  Schiff:  Will  you  please  instruct  me?  Sup- 
pose it  is  patent  that  gambling  is  being  carried  on 
anywhere  in  defiance  of  the  law.  How  are  they 
going  to  get  evidence  without  breaking  into  the 
-ambling  room? 

Justice  Gaynor:  You  say,  suppose  it  is  patent. 
Patent  in  what  way? 

Mr.  Schiff:  Information  has  been  carried  to  the 
police. 

Mr.  Seligman :    Take  Mr.  Canfield's  place. 

Justice  Gaynor:  We  will  take  your  house.  Next 
door  to  your  house,  unfortunately,  is  a  gambling 
house  or  a  woman's  house.  You  have  no  evidence 
of  it.  Everything  is  so  nice  that  you  cannot  prove 
it,  but  you  know  what  is  going  on  there.  Well, 
you  ought  to  go  to  the  police  and  they  ought  to  send 
their  secret  service  men.  They  could  call  men  from 
Philadelphia  or  Chicago,  if  they  could  not  get  men 
here.  They  have  a  fund  for  that  purpose.  They 
should  send  them  there  and  let  them  find  out  and 
get  evidence  of  it,  and  let  them  get  the  warrant 
and  arrest  the  proprietor  and  have  him  or  her  con- 
victed. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Suppose  they  would  not  let  him 
in? 

Justice  Gaynor:     There  is  no  outward  appear- 
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ance  of  it.  Everything  is  in  good  order  and  you 
cannot  get  in.  Well,  the  law  says,  do  not  go  in 
if  you  cannot  get  in. 

Mr.  ^eligman :    Yet,  you  know  at  the  same  time — 

Justice  Gaynor:  If  the  thing  is  so  secret  and  so 
decorous  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of 
it,  then  the  law  says,  "Why,  we  cannot  get  in  until 
we  get  the  evidence,  and  that  settles  it."  But  you 
will  find  there  is  nothing  in  the  suggestion  that  they 
cannot  get  in.  To  be  sure,  they  get  in.  I  could  send 
to  Washington  and  get  a  man  that  could  get  into 
any  gambling  house  in  New  York  City  to-night,  I 
think.  He  must  be  astute  enough  to  get  in.  If  he 
cannot  get  in  and  cannot  get  any  evidence,  all  I 
can  say  to  you  is  that,  having  no  evidence,  you 
cannot  do  anything — that  is  all,  and  the  law  cannot 
help  it.    That  is  true  even  as  to  a  murder. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  The  house  is  not  doing  very  much 
harm  if  you  cannot  get  in. 

Justice  Gaynor:     No. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Mr.  Norton  Goddard  was  telling 
me  how  he  was  forced  to  break  into  these  policy 
shops — could  not  get  the  police  to  get  evidence. 

Mr.  McKeen :  He  got  the  warrant.  He  had  evi- 
dence enough  to  get  the  warrant. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  But  you  cannot  see  the  men  run- 
ning it. 

Justice  Gaynor:  He  got  the  warrant.  He  was 
an  orderly  and  efficient  man.  There  is  an  intelli- 
gent man.  He  is  a  sample.  He  did  not  go  swinging 
a  club  about  his  head,  but  he  got  the  evidence. 
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JOHN    MCCULLAGH,  FORMER  CHIEF   OF  POLICE. 

I  think  I  had  better  go  back  to  the  time  of  the 
four-headed  Commission,  with  a  Chief  of  Police,  in 
the  old  city.  We  will  go  back  to  1895,  when  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  first  brought  into  the  department. 

Up  to  that  time  there  was  a  four-headed  Com- 
mission, a  bi-partisan  board,  a  Chief  of  Police,  four 
inspectors  of  police,  and  about  thirty-eight  police 
captains,  in  the  old  city.  The  Chief  of  Police 
simply  enforced  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
department  that  were  adopted  by  the  board,  and  he 
enforced  all  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  city. 
He  was  held  responsible  by  the  board  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  force,  and  I  think  I  will  express  the 
opinion  at  this  point,  that,  although  several  evils 
crept  into  the  department  during  that  time, 
through  politics,  the  discipline  of  the  force  was 
better,  much  better,  than  it  is  to-day. 

The  Chief  of  Police,  in  a  certain  way,  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  figurehead.  He  might  make  rec- 
ommendations at  the  time,  and  they  might  be 
adopted  by  the  board,  or  political  influence  might 
be  brought  to  bear,  and  they  might  say,  "That  is 
too  severe;  stop  it." 

A  new  law  was  passed  in  the  spring  of  1895.  The- 
odore Roosevelt,  Frederick  D.  Grant,  Andrew  D. 
Parker  and  General  Avery  D.  Andrews  were  ap- 
pointed commissioners.  That  was  a  bi-partisan 
board. 

Under  the  new  law  the  Chief  of  Police  had  power 
to  transfer,  assign  and  detail  to  duty  all  members 
of  the  force,  and  to  recommend  promotions.  The 
civil  service  examinations  were  then  conducted  with- 
in the  department.  The  Legislature  passed  an  act 
giving  the  Commissioners  power  to  increase  the 
force  that  year  eight  hundred  men.  That  was  done, 
and  everything  went  along  very  nicely.  The  old 
Chief,  Byrnes,  was  retired.     The  board,  in  their 
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good  judgment,  selected  for  Chief  Peter  Conlan. 
He  was  an  inspector,  and  lie  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  Chief  of  Police.  There  was,  unfortunately, 
what  we  might  call  a  joker  put  into  the  new  act- 
It  took  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  board  to  make 
promotions — not  a  majority — except  that  three 
members  of  the  board,  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Chief,  could  make  promotions.  The  appoint- 
ments of  the  men  were  made  all  right. 

Now,  this  is  a  roundabout  way  of  going  at  it, 
but  I  want  to  show  you  the  difficulties  the  depart- 
ment has  had  to  work  under,  and  the  political  in- 
fluence that  is  brought  to  bear  at  times.  There  is 
where  the  mischief  lies. 

The  appointments  of  the  patrolmen  were  made, 
but  when  it  came  to  make  the  promotions,  that  is 
where  the  political  influence  was  brought  to  bear. 

Mr.  Seligman :    The  assignments,  too? 

Mr.  McCullagh:  No,  sir;  not  the  assignments. 
The  Chief  could  transfer  and  make  recommenda- 
tions. Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr. 
Grant  worked  as  though  it  were  a  one-headed  com- 
mission, but  Mr.  Parker,  after  men  had  been 
selected  for  promotion,  objected,  and  would  not 
give  any  reason  why.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  finally 
understood  it.  If  he  voted  to  promote  a  man  from 
sergeant  to  captain,  or  captain  to  inspector,  or  in- 
spector to  deputy  chief,  of  course,  the  man  had  to 
go  to  Mr.  Parker  and  see  him  and  tie  up  to  Mr. 
Parker's  end  of  it.  Then  the  promotions  were  held 
up — that  of  myself  included — for  fifteen  months. 
I  was  made  an  acting  inspector. 

Mr.  Seligman:    What  were  you? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  A  captain.  I  was  an  acting  in- 
spector under  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  then  Mr.  Moss 
came  in.  But  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  promo- 
tions could  not  be  made.  That  was  the  only  stum- 
bling block  during  the  year  1897  to  bringing  that 
department  up  to  a  state  of  perfection. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  left  the  board  and  was  appointed 
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Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Frank  Moss  took 
his  place.  General  Grant  resigned,  and  General 
George  Moore  Smith  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
Conlan  asked  to  be  retired.  I  was  called  np  one 
morning  before  the  board,  after  Mr.  Conlan  went 
out — I  was  not  made  an  inspector  or  a  deputy 
chief,  but  I  was  eligible  for  the  position,  and  to  my 
astonishment — I  did  not  know  I  was  going  to  be 
made  Chief  three  minutes  before  that — they  told 
me  they  were  going  to  make  me  Chief.  I  thanked 
them  and  was  appointed  acting  Chief.  About  an 
hour  afterwards  there  was  another  meeting  of  the 
board  and  they  made  me  Chief,  three  members  of 
the  board  voting  for  me  and  one  against.  Three 
members  of  the  board  could  promote  to  Chief,  but 
it  took  the  unanimous  vote  for  all  other  positions. 
Why  that  was  so  I  never  could  understand. 

The  three  Commissioners  handed  the  uniformed 
force  right  over  to  me  and  said,  "Mr.  McCullagh, 
we  want  you  to  discipline  this  department.  We 
will  fix  the  responsibility  on  you."  That  they  did. 
I  had  power  to  transfer,  assign  and  detail  to  duty 
all  members  of  the  force  and  to  recommend  promo- 
tions. 

As  I  said  before,  the  examinations  were  then  con- 
ducted in  the  department.  We  examined  men  as 
to  their  fitness,  looked  at  their  record,  considered 
their  capacity  and  experience. 

Those  men,  of  course,  went  out  of  office.  I  was 
appointed  Chief  of  Police  of  the  Greater  City  on 
January  1st,  1898.  I  had  the  same  power  then  that 
I  had  in  1897. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Was  the  force  increased  then? 

Mr.  McCullagh:  Yes,  I  am  coming  to  that.  I 
will  give  you  the  numbers  down  to  this  day.  When 
I  say  "I,"  I  do  not  want  to  take  credit  for  anything 
I  did  or  did  not  do.  I  simply  want  to  give  you  the 
facts. 

Prior  to  January  1st,  1898,  they  would  have  to 
dismiss  me  on  charges  or  retire  me  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  but  somebody—.!  do  not  know  who,  though 
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I  did  have  an  idea — well,  I  will  not  say  that — but  a 
little  joker  got  into  the  new  charter,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  get  rid  of  the  Chief,  if  he  could  not 
be  used.  That  was  under  the  Charter  of  1898.  It 
read  thus:  "Three  members  of  the  board,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Mayor,  may  retire  the  Chief."  Every 
ether  man  in  the  department,  from  die  Deputy 
Chief  down,  could  only  be  retired  at  the  age  of 
sixty. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Could  you  not  have  been  retired  by 
resolution  before  that? 

Mr.  McCullagh:  No,  sir;  I  had  to  leave  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  or  they  had  to  dismiss  me  on  charges. 
I  then  re-organized  the  force.  I  placed  the  park 
police  and  the  bridge  police  in  one  uniform.  I  found 
the  Brooklyn  police  in  very  bad  condition.  There 
were  men  there  wearing  the  uniform  of  policemen 
and  acting  as  harbor  masters,  pulling  boats  around 
the  ferries  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  men  attend- 
ing to  bridges  in  the  suburbs  of  Brooklyn,  and  so 
on.  I  organized  the  force  and  I  created  eleven  in- 
spection districts  and  eighty-seven  precincts. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  had  full  power,  had  you  not? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  Yes.  Of  course,  I  had  to  make 
a  report  to  the  board  of  my  actions  and  request  their 
approval.  Then,  as  soon  as  I  had  the  force  organ- 
ized, the  trouble  began.  Requests  came  in  from 
time  to  time  to  transfer  a  man  to  a  certain  pre- 
cinct. I  refused.  I  served  notice  on  both  organi- 
zations that  I  would  not  transfer  any  captain  or  any 
inspector  of  police  or  any  man  for  either  organiza- 
tion. Still  the  requests  kept  pouring  in  all  the 
t*me.  They  would  even  state  where  to  send  the  fel- 
low, because  he  did  something  at  a  certain  time.  I 
will  give  you  one  instance.  I  organized  the  Broad- 
way Squad.  I  notified  all  men  over  six  feet  to 
report  to  me  at  the  Twelfth  Regimen c  Armory  on 
one  afternoon.  Four  hundred  and  eighty  re- 
sponded, and  they  were  from  six  feet  to  six  feet 
seven  and  a  half.  There  were  four  hundred  and 
fortv  men  from  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  alone. 
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I  selected  one  hundred  men  for  the  Broadway 
Squad — I  did  not  know  their  names — I  had  them 
called  out  according  to  their  physical  and  general 
appearance,  and  so  on. 

I  remember  distinctly  one  man  six  feet  four,  a 
fine  looking  fellow.  I  assigned  him  to  duty  at 
Twenty-third  Street  and  Broadway.  Three  days 
after  that  a  gentleman  came  to  my  office  and  said : 
"I  want  you  to  do  me  the  favor  of  my  life."  I  said, 
"What  is  it?"  He  said,  "Well,  I  want  you  to  prom- 
ise me."  "I  won't  promise  you;  I  don't  know  what 
you  might  ask  me."  "Well,  I  won't  ask  anything 
unreasonable."  "Well,  I  do  not  know.  Something 
regarding  the  department?"  He  said,  "Yes."  I 
bad  a  suspicion  of  what  it  might  be.  He  said,  "I 
would  like  you  to  transfer  patrolman  so  and  so." 
I  said,  "Where  is  he?"  "Corner  of  Twenty-third 
Street  and  Broadway."  "Why  do  you  want  him 
transferred?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "under  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, he  arrested  too  many  liquor  dealers,  and  he 
made  it  so  interesting  for  some  friends  of  mine  that 
I  want  the  son-of-a-so-and-so  sent  down  to  Staten 
Island  or  any  old  place — put  him  out  of  the  Bor- 
ough." I  said,  "I  won't  do  it."  He  said,  "Oh,  yes 
you  will."  I  said,  "I  won't."  He  laughed  and  went 
out.  I  said,  "I  suppose  you  are  going  upstairs  to 
see  the  Commissioners."  He  said,  "Yes."  "Well, 
I  want  you  to  understand  now  that  the  Commis- 
sioners have  no  power  here  at  all.  That  is  my  right. 
1  shall  not  transfer  this  riian." 

A  few  days  after  a  request  came  from  one  of  the 
Commissioners.  He  asked  me  to  come  upstairs  and 
talk  it  over,  which  I  did.  He  said,  "It  will  help 
me  out  very,  much  if  you  will  transfer  this  man." 
I  said,  "I  positively  will  not  do  it."  I  told  him  the 
reason  why.  I  was  retired  myself  about  four  months 
after  that,  and  I  walked  up  Broadway  one  after- 
noon, three  days  after  I  was  retired.  I  missed  my 
officer,  and  I  asked  where  he  was,  and  I  was  told 
that  he  was  in  Staten  Island.  The  demands  came 
for  transfers  all  the  time. 
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Mr.  Seligman:     Chiefly  by  politicians? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  Yes,  sir;  politicians.  Now  about 
a  month  after  that. there  was  a  resolution  offered 
in  the  board  to  retire  me.    It  stood  two  to  two. 

Mr.  Seligman:    Were  there  charges  then? 

Mr.  McCullagh  :  Oh,  no ;  it  was  retirement.  Still 
there  was  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  me  to  go  on 
and  make  those  changes.  I  refused  to  do  so.  They 
brought  up  the  resolution  again  and  tried  to  pass  it. 
It  still  stood  two  to  two.  On  the  23rd  day  of  May, 
1898,  five  months  after  the  force  of  the  Greater 
New  York  was  organized,  Mayor  Van  Wyck  re- 
moved two  Commissioners  and  appointed  one. 

Mr.  Seligman:     Appointed  who? 

Mr.  McCullagh:  Appointed  Jake  Hess.  Mr. 
Hess  came  up  to  Police  Headquarters  and  was 
sworn  in,  and  five  minutes  after  he  arrived  at 
headquarters  I  was  retired  and  the  other  two  Com- 
missioners removed. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  this:  I  took  the 
stand  against  this  transferring,  and  this  abuse  of 
the  uniformed  forces — nothing  more  than  that. 

Well,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  three-platoon  sys- 
tem.   I  think  I  will  bring  that  in  here  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Seligman:    Were  you  in  favor  of  that? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  No,  sir ;  I  am  against  it.  They 
never  asked  me  for  it.  They  knew  I  would  not  give 
it  to  them. 

The  Nineteenth  Sub-precinct,  located  at  the 
Grand  Central  Station,  was  a  sub-precinct  away 
back  in  1872,  I  think,  when  the  new  depot  was 
opened  there.  There  was  a  sergeant  placed  in  com- 
mand of  that,  and  a  few  men  detailed  there  to  look 
after  public  property.  That  was  a  detail.  There 
is  always  a  great  demand  for  details. 

As  each  new  board  would  come  in  and  the  old 
board  go  out,  more  demand  for  details  would  come, 
and  somebody  suggested  taking  a  few  blocks  off 
three  adjoining  precincts,  so  that  they  could  be  pa- 
troled,  without  any  reserve,  the  same  as  they  do 
to-day,  which  was  done.    Four  men  were  sent  there 
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and  detailed.  They  finally  got  so  that  they  went  in 
the  Tenderloin,  and  they  took  off  from  Fortieth 
Street  to  Forty-second  Street,  and  from  Fourth  Ave- 
nue to  Fifth  Avenue.  They  took  three  or  four  blocks 
off  the  Fifty-first  Street  station,  and  off  the  Twenty- 
first  Precinct  station,  south  of  Forty-second  Street. 
Finally  there  were  forty  or  fifty  men  detailed  there. 
There  was  no  reserve.  They  did  eight  hours'  tour 
of  duty,  and  then  went  to  their  homes  and  went  any 
place.  The  commanding  officer  had  no  direct  su- 
pervision over  them,  and  they  were  running  wild 
over  the  city,  and  could  go  where  they  pleased.  The 
demand  was  so  great,  and  I  was  annoyed  so  much 
by  it,  that  I  abolished  the  precinct  and  made  it  a 
sub-precinct  again.  I  got  rid  of  that  nuisance. 
Governor  Odell,  in  his  good  judgment,  thought  it 
would  be  a  wise  thing  to  abolish  the  office  of  Chief 
of  Police.  I  want  to  say  to  you  right  here  that 
that  is  where  lie  made1  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  think  he  made  a  mistake 
there? 

Mr.  McCullagh  :  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  made  a  mis- 
take tli ere.  Colonel  Murphy  was  appointed  as  Com- 
missioner; Devery  was  appointed  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, and,  of  course,  Devery  was  Chief  and  had 
the  same  power,  of  course  he  acted  for  Murphy.  Mr. 
Murphy — the  poor  fellow  is  dead — was  a  lovely  old 
fellow,  a  nice  old  gentleman. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  He  did  not  have  much  to  do  with 
the  police? 

Mr.  McCullagh:  No,  I  do  not  think  he  had.  He 
Avas  a  very  nice  gentleman  in  his  way,  but  the  de- 
partment was  practically  run — I  do  not  want  to 
say  anything  against  Devery;  he  is  a  man  who  has 
some  ability  and  he  is  a  pretty  good  fellow — in  Dev- 
ery's  way  he  is  all  right.  He  practically  ran  the 
department. 

Mr.  Seligman :  There  was  a  lowering,  was  there 
not,  of  the  standard  of  the  department? 

Mr.  McCullagh  :  There  is  no  question  at  all  about 
it.     Of  course  there  was.     Now,  Colonel  John  N. 
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Partridge  came  in  when  Mr.  Low  was  elected.  Mr. 
Partridge  was  a  very  nice  gentleman,  but  like  all 
other  citizens  who  go  into  that  department  he  had 
to  begin  to  experiment  right  away.  lie  consulted 
this  inspector  and  that  inspector  and  the  other  one. 
One  man  advised  him  to  do  something  with  this 
thing,  and  another  man  advised  him  lo  do  some- 
thing with  some  other  thing.  I  think  he  had  too 
many  advisers.  Instead  of  bringing  the  depart- 
ment together  and  getting  a  grip  on  it,  the  depart- 
ment was  working  against  itself — each  division  of 
the  department — was  not  working  as  a  whole,  bur 
each  division  was  working  against  the  other. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  Was  there  a  three  platoon  system 
in  his  time? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  He  went  right  back  to  the  two 
platoon  system.  He  abolished  the  three  platoon 
system  and  went  right  back  to  the  two  platoon. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Is  there  any  advantage? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  A  great  many.  I  wili  point  them 
cut  to  you.  The  trouble  in  the  department  then 
was  that  the  detective  bureau  was  working  against 
the  precinct  detectives,  and  the  precinct  detectives 
were  working  against  the  detective  bureau. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Just  explain  that. 

Mr.  McCullagh :  The  detective  bureau  was  work- 
ing against  the  precinct  detectives  and  the  precinct 
detectives  were  working  against  the  detective  bu- 
reau. There  was  jealousy  of  honor.  A  Deputy 
Commissioner  was  appointed  in  Brooklyn,  and 
Brooklyn  was  being  run  by  him,  preserving  her  au- 
tonomy, I  suppose.  The  Brooklyn  detective  bu- 
reau Avas  working  against  the  bureau  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan,  and  so  on. 

Now,  I  will  give  you  a  little  illustration  of  the 
way  a  crime  might  be  investigated  at  that  time.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  way  it  is  investigated  to-day.  We 
will  take  the  Tenderloin,  for  example,  West  Thir- 
tieth Street.  One  of  you  gentlemen  is  assaulted  on 
your  way  home,  in  West  Thirty-third  Street.  Take 
Mr.  Fox,  who  lives  in  West  Thirty-third  Street.  He 
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turns  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  is  brutally  as- 
saulted and  robbed.  A  crowd  of  people  get  around 
him.  The  very  same  people  who  committed  the 
assault  might  become  witnesses  themselves.  It  is 
about  6.30  in  the  evening — we  will  take  that  hour. 
The  captain  calls  the  roll  and  he  goes  to  dinner. 
The  precinct  detectives  have  gone  out.  There  is 
nobody  in  the  station  house  except  a  member  of  the 
uniformed  force.  The  chances  are  that  he  has  re- 
tired, or  he  might  accidentally  come  in.  He  will 
go  out  and  hunt  up  the  man  on  post.  A  man  in 
uniform  is  sent  out  to  investigate  that  robbery. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Not  the  detective  sergeant? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  The  chances  are  they  cannot  find 
(lie.  I  am  showing  you  how  inefficient  it  is.  He 
goes  in  uniform.  They  have  to  take  some  action. 
The  man  assaulted  may  require  a  physician,  or  he 
may  be  so  brutally  assaulted  that  he  has  to  be  sent 
to  Bellevue.  He  begins  an  investigation  there  in 
the  open  and  while  he  is  making  that  investigation, 
the  chances  are  that  one  of  the  pals  of  the  person 
who  commits  the  robbery  is  standing  beside  him 
and  is  helping  him  to  do  it.  He  hears  everything 
that  is  said,  and  if  they  have  any  tangible  evidence 
against  the  man's  assailant,  he  tells  him  to  skip,  to 
get  to  Chicago,  or  get  under  cover.  If  they  have 
not  got  any  evidence,  he  will  say,  "Stand  pat.  It  is 
all  right," 

The  precinct  detective  returns  about  7.30.  He 
goes  out  and  makes  an  investigation.  The  Central 
Office  is  notified.  The  precinct  detectives  leaves  and 
then  the  Central  Office  man  comes  and  he  begins  an 
investigation.  After  he  has  seen  the  man  who  was 
assaulted,  he  tries  to  make  a  connection  with  the 
precinct  detective,  he  goes  to  the  station  house  to 
find  him  there.  He  is  told  that  he  cannot  be  seen, 
that  he  has  gone  out  on  a  case.  He  keeps  whatever 
evidence  he  has  got  to  himself.  If  he  fails  to  accom- 
plish anything  within  twenty-four  hours,  by  piece- 
meal he  will  give  what  he  knows  to  the  detective 
bureau.    It  is  a  case  of  jealousy  of  honor. 
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In  1898,  when  I  organized  the  department,  there 
were  7,452  men. 

For  what  reason  I  do  not  know,  but  during  the 
four  years  of  Mayor  Van  Wyck's  administration 
there  were  no  patrolmen  appointed,  as  I  under- 
stand, although  they  were  entitled  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  per  annum. 

Mr.  McAneny:  In  the  last  year  of  Van  Wyck's 
administration  there  were  some  appointed. 

Mr.  McCullagh :  They  were  short  of  funds  or 
there  was  something  about  the  appropriation — I  do 
not  know  what,  I  cannot  explain  why  it  was.  But  the 
force  as  it  stands  to-day  is  8,292,  as  I  get  it.  Under 
the  two-platoon  system  on  the  night  of  February  24 
1898,  just  after  the  reorganization,  there  were  1,990 
men,  or  2,000  men  on  patrol  duty  in  the  uniformed 
force.  On  the  night  of  February  24,  1905,  there 
were  1,469  patrolmen  on  duty,  although  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  eight  hundred  men  since  1898. 

Mr.  McAneny :  How  about  the  reserye,  the  men 
on  reserye. 

Mr.  McCullagh :  There  are  yery  few  men  on  re- 
serye under  the  three-platoon  system.  Under  tin1 
two-platoon  system  one-half  of  the  patrolmen  are 
on  duty  at  night  and  one-half  are  on  reserye — from 
six  o'clock  until  twelve  midnight,  one-half  is  on 
reserve  and  from  twelve  midnight  one-quarter  is  in 
reserve.  But  one-half  is  always  on  patrol  during  the 
night  tours. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Under  the  three-platoon  system 
how  is  that? 

Mr.  McCullagh  :  Under  the  three-platoon  system 
there  is  only  one-third  of  the  men  on  patrol  at 
night.    Under  that  system  there  are  only  1,469. 

Mr.  Osborn  :  How  many  men  were  on  patrol  dur- 
ing the  day? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  During  the  day  one-quarter — 
under  the  two-platoon  system  one-quarter. 

Mr.  Osborn:    How  many  would  that  be? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  That  would  be,  under  the  two- 
platoon  system,  one-quarter  of  1,990.     Then  there 
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were  the  detailed  men  besides,  regulating  traffic. 
Remember  this  does  not  include  the  detailed  men. 

Mr.  McKeen :  You  mean  a  quarter  of  the  whole 
force? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  Yes,  one-half  of  1990. 

Mr.  Chrystie :  In  giving  these  figures  you  do  not 
include  such  details  as  the  Broadway  squad  and 
the  bridge  squad? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  I  include  only  the  men  patrol- 
ing  the  various  posts. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Take  the  details  out.  Under  the 
two  platoon  system,  half  of  the  men,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  were  on  patrol  during  the  night,  after  tak- 
ing out  the  details,  and  one-quarter  of  them  were 
on  patrol  during  the  day;  but,  in  addition  to  that, 
of  course,  most  of  the  detailed  men  were  doing  de- 
tail duty  during  the  day. 

Mr.  McCullagh :  There  are  twenty-five  hundred 
men  doing  detail  duty  to-day,  in  addition  to  this 
number.  If  this  two  platoon  system  was  in  force 
to-day,  you  would  have  on  duty  to-night  2,204  men. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Against  about  1,400  under  the 
three  platoon? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  Against  1,469.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference of  about  735  men. 

Mr.  McAneny :  It  has  been  urged  that  as  the  city 
lias  grown  older,  the  need  for  men  at  night  has 
lessened,  as  methods  of  protection  are  more  per- 
fect, and  that,  inversely,  the  crowding  of  our  streets 
in  the  daytime  has  required  a  larger  number  for 
that  service — in  other  words,  this  balancing  is 
rather  acquired  by  the  mere  natural  development 
of  the  city,  this  evolution  of  things. 

Mr.  McCullagh :  Certainly,  as  the  city  grows  you 
have  to  increase. 

Mr.  McAneny :  I  do  not  mean  merely  a  rough  in- 
crease of  numbers  for  all  purposes,  but  I  mean  tak- 
iDg  men  away  from  night  service  for  more  service 
in  the  day. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  Do  you  think  there  are  more  thefts 
committed  in  the  dav  time  now  than  in  the  night? 
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Mr.  McCullagh :  Gentlemen,  my  experience  has 
been  always  that  the  nighttime  is  when  the  crimes 
have  been  committed — pretty  nearly  all  the  homi- 
cides are  committed  at  night,  and  the  hold-ups  occur 
at  night.  In  the  day  time,  young  fellows  go  around 
picking  pockets  or  doing  little  shop-lifting  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  but  Ave  do  not  look  at  those  as 
the  real  serious  crimes.  In  my  judgment  and  in 
my  experience,  the  serious  crimes  have  always  been 
committed  in  the  nighttime. 

Mr.  McAneny:  When  you  speak  of  the  night- 
time, under  the  two  platoon  system,  what  hours  do 
you  include? 

Mr.  McCullagh:  From  six  P.  M.  to  six  A.  M.  A 
great  many  crimes,  such  as  burglaries,  used  to  be 
committed  when  the  officers  were  relieving,  at  six 
in  the  morning,  and  when  the  janitors  were  leav- 
ing the  front  doors  open.  They  would  slip  in  and 
commit  burglaries  at  that  hour  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Inspector  Brooks  was  before  us 
defending  the  three  platoon  system.  He  said  In1 
was  the  father  of  it.  He  gave  reasons  why,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  better  to  give  the  police  the  benelit 
of  longer  hours  of  rest  and  perhaps  longer  hours 
of  work,  too.  We  spoke  of  the  accident  in  the  tun- 
nel and  of  the  fact  that  then,  when  the  three  platoon 
system  was  in  operation,  they  could  get  only  140 
available  men  at  that  time  at  once.  We  thought 
that  was  by  reason  of  the  want  of  reserves.  He 
asked  us  what  time  it  took  place,  and  some  one  said 
at  half  past  twelve  o'clock.  He  looked  up  and  said, 
"Gentlemen,  under  the  two  platoon  system  you 
would  not  have  more  than  forty  men  at  that  time." 

Mr.  McCullagh :  Well,  he  very  cautiously  fixed 
the  hour,  gentlemen.  But  take  it  in  other  hours 
than  that  and  you  would  find  an  entirely  different 
situation. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  patrol- 
man doing  night  duty  remains  on  his  post? 

Mr.  McCullagh :    He  does  not.     It  is  human  na- 
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hire  for  him  to  take  care  of  himself  when  nobody 
is  looking  at  him. 

.Mr.  McAneny:  Are  we  bound  to  either  of  these 
systems?  Would  not  it  be  possible  to  devise  some 
plan  to  give  the  men  the  same  number  of  hours, 
^  ith  breaks  for  meals;  that  would  give  them  the 
rest  that  would  make  it  physically  possible  for  them 
to  do  that  number  of  hours  work,  but  not  continu- 
ously? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  Certainly. 

Mr.  McAneny :  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  ab- 
solutely to  the  two  platoon  plan  to  accomplish  that, 
is  it? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  It  is,  but  with  a  little  change, 
or  some  slight  change.  They  should  have  the  same 
hours  precisely  as  under  the  two  platoon  system, 
but  instead  of  giving  a  man  a  night  off  once  a 
month,  he  should  be  given  a  night  off  once  a  week, 
or  four  every  month,  excusing  him  in  the  afternoon. 
On  what  we  called  the  short  day,  a  man  was  excused 
from  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  six  o'clock 
the  following  evening,  to  give  him  a  thirty-six  hour 
swing,  as  we  call  it.  He  should  have  four  days  a 
month,  and  twelve  hours  off  every  other  day. 

Mr.  Seligman:  What  is  that,  a  compromise? 

Mr.  McCullagh:  No,  that  is  really  the  two  pla- 
toon system,  but  I  would  do  it  to  give  them  a  little 
more  time  to  attend  to  private  business.  They  used 
to  get  only  a  night  off  every  month.  I  would  make 
it  four  in  a  month.  That  could  be  done  very  nicely. 
Re  has  twelve  hours  off  every  other  day;  he  has 
four  nights  off  and  half  a  day  off — thirty-six  hours 
— four  times  a  month,  and  twelve  hours  off  every 
other  day.  He  has  certain  other  hours  at  home.  He 
lias  a  morning  home,  every  fourth  morning,  from 
twelve  o'clock  until  eight  the  next  day,  besides  that. 
When  he  is  not  at  home  he  is  on  reserve  sleeping 
in  a  comfortable  bed,  and  he  is  pretty  well  taken 
care  of,  in  a  nice  clean  house,  with  a  clean  bed  and 
airy  room. 

Mr.  Chyrstie:  Does  not  the  difference  between 
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the  three-platoon  system  and  the  two-platoon  sys- 
tem consist  in  the  former  requiring  a  patrolman  to 
perform  a  long  stretch  of  patrol  duty  and  then  be- 
ing either  free  or  on  reserve;  and  the  latter  requir- 
ing a  patrolman  to  work  on  short  stretches,  broken 
up  by  rest  or  reserve  duty?  Therefore  if  the  three 
platoon  system  (long,  continuous  patrol)  is  aban- 
doned, is  it  not  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  two  pla- 
toon system?  In  other  words,  a  patrolman  must 
perform  his  work  either  in  long,  continuous 
stretches  (the  three  platoon  system),  or  in  short 
hours  of  patrol  duty,  broken  up  by  short  interven- 
ing hours  of  rest  or  reserve  (the  two  platoon  sys- 
tem). 

Mr.  McCullagh:  You  have  to  go  back  to  make  it 
effective.  There  is  no  better  system  than  the  two 
platoon  system.  The  sum  and  substance  of  it  is 
this.  They  want  to  beat  that  reserye — they  want 
to  beat  discipline.  For  example,  a  man  comes  in 
from  duty  and  he  reports,  the  roll  is  called  and  he 
goes  off.  If  that  man  should  come  back  within  an 
hour  or  so,  and  report  at  the  desk  and  have  his 
roundsman  giye  him  some  drills  and  physical  exer- 
cise, and  then  go  upstairs  and  go  to  bed,  the  man 
would  be  in  shape  at  any  time  for  any  emergency. 
You  call  on  them  to-day,  when  that  is  not  enforced, 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  you  would  find  two- 
thirds  of  the  roundsmen  able  to  form  a  company 
and  march  the  men  properly  in  the  street.  That 
is  from  the  laxity  of  discipline.  There  is  discipline 
there,  gentlemen,  and  that  is  what  they  want  to  beat. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Of  course,  the  patrolmen,  as  a 
wjiole,  would  rather  haye  the  three-platoon  system, 
would  they  not? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  Some  of  the  old  men,  the  old- 
fashioned  fellows — some  pretty  good  old  fellows 
meet  me  once  in  a  while  and  they  say,  "Well,  I 
wish  the  old  thing  was  back  again."  But  there 
are  a  lot  of  young  fellows  that  want  to  go  around 
town  and  beat  that  reserye.  That  is  the  whole 
trouble — they  want  to  beat  that  reserye  in  the  sta- 
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tion  house.  They  want  to  be  off.  They  do  not 
want  to  be  confined. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  They  want  some  time  to  them- 
selves the  same  as  we  all  do? 

Mr.  McCullagh:  That  is  it  exactly.  But  they 
would  be  much  better  off  if  under  discipline.  There 
would  be  fewer  complaints  against  them  and  the 
discipline  and  the  morale  of  the  force  would  be  en- 
tirely different. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Will  you  give  us  your  judgment 
about  the  present  organization  of  the  Detective  Bu- 
reau? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  Yes,  sir;  I  will  come  to  that 
in  a  few  moments.  May  I  take  Mr.  Greene's  admin- 
istration? Mr.  Greene,  of  course,  succeeded  Mr. 
Partridge.  Mr.  Greene  was  a  military  man  and  a 
gentleman  of  great  ability.  He  called  me  to  Ha- 
vana to  organize  the  police  force  in  Havana  when 
lie  was  Commander-in-Chief  there.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  ability.  During  his  term  he  appointed  forty 
captains  and  eight  inspectors.  He  was  obliged  to 
appoint  them. 

Mr.  Beligman:    By  retirement? 

Mr.  McCullagh:  No,  obliged  to  appoint  them 
under  the  civil  service.  Now,  this  was  a  very  im- 
portant thing.  I  think  you  will  agree  on  that.  If 
Mr.  Greene  had  his  way  about  it,  and  we  had  a 
civil  service  within  the  department  again,  as  we 
had  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  there,  I  do  not  believe 
Mr.  Greene  would  have  appointed  four  captains  out 
of  the  forty-two  that  he  did  appoint,  and  he  would 
not  have  appointed  one  of  the  inspectors. 

Mr.  McAneny :  I  asked  the  General  when  he  was 
before  us  as  to  his  satisfaction  with  the  results  of 
the  examination  at  that  time,  and  he  spoke  rather 
highly  of  them.  He  said  he  would  not  have  been 
willing  to  work  under  any  other  system. 

Mr.  McCullagh:  Then  I  disagree  with  him.  I 
cannot  help  it,  gentlemen.  Then  Mr.  Greene  got 
what  they  called  "shooflies"  out  after  the  men, 
spotting  them. 
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Mr.  Seligman:    Was  that  something  new? 

Mr.  McCullagh:  Oh,  I  aholished  it  the  moment 
1  was  made  Chief  of  Police.    Mr.  Roosevelt  tried  it. 

Mr.  Seligman:    Why  did  you  abolish  it? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  Because  that  is  something  rad- 
ically wrong,  gentlemen.  There  is  a  roundsman 
there  and  a  sergeant  and  a  captain.  If  any  patrol 
duty  is  done  by  the  roundsman,  he  certainly  ought 
to  know  whether  the  twenty  or  twenty-five  men  are 
not  performing  their  duty.  If  he  does  not  know  it, 
he  is  not  fit  for  his  position.  He  is  either  doing  his 
duty  or  he  is  not.  Mr.  Greene  made  the  men  in 
the  department  what  they  call  "gutter  snipes" — 
they  called  themselves  that.  They  had  to  walk  on 
the  curb.  Yet  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  de- 
partment say  that  he  must  try  the  doors  at  night 
and  see  if  they  are  safe,  and  that  no  burglaries  are 
being  committed  on  his  post.  Under  the  new  rule 
they  were  required  to  walk  near  the  gutter.  They 
were  looking  out  not  so  much  for  the  roundsman  as 
for  the  "shoofly."  If  they  saw  a  citizen  standing, 
they  began  to  suspect  him  right  away.  Mr.  Piper 
went  around  doing  some  big  things^  my  friend  Mr. 
Davis,  went  around  examining  the  closets  in  the 
station  houses  and  trying  to  see  if  he  couldn't  find 
something  a  little  improper.  For  an  entry  in  a 
blotter  a  man  would  be  fined  ten  days'  pay.  Yet 
the  poor  fellow  on  the  sidewalk  had  to  stand  for 
the  whole  thing,  for  the  experimental  work — the 
patrolmen  had  to  stand  for  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  do  not  think  the  "shooflies" 
were  a  success,  do  you? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  No,  sir ;  they  could  not  be  a 
success.  There  is  a  force,  a  uniformed  force,  and 
there  is  something  wrong  about  the  discipline  of 
the  commanding  officer  if  discipline  is  not  en- 
forced. 

When  I  organized  the  Detective  Bureau  the  in- 
tention was  to  place  an  inspector  of  police  in  charge 
of  it,  having  charge  of  Brooklyn  or  New  York, 
under  my  own  direct  supervision.     I  had  powers 
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,  then  to  reduce  the  detective  sergeant  to  patrolman. 
I  did  reduce  a  number  of  them,  and  I  appointed  or 
reappointed  fifty  detective  sergeants.  There  were 
twenty-three  in  Brooklyn.  To-day  we  have  got  two 
hundred  and  sixty-two  detective  sergeants,  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  of  them  in  Manhattan. 

Mr.  McAneny:  You  mean  that  at  that  time 
fifty  was  the  total? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  I  mean  that  at  that  time  fifty 
was  the  total. 

Mr.  McAneny:    For  all  the  boroughs? 

Mr.  McCullagh  :  For  all  the  boroughs,  yes.  These 
men  were  appointed  because  they  were  men  of  ex- 
perience, and  there  were  other  men  detailed  right 
in  the  bureau  as  patrolmen,  detailed  to  the  Detective 
Bureau.  For  example,  if  a  man  performed  good 
work  in  a  precinct,  he  considered  it  an  honor  and 
a  privilege  to  come  down  to  the  Detective  Bureau. 
It  was  an  advance  towards  the  detective  sergeancy, 
but  the  law  was  changed  in  1901,  giving  the  Com- 
missioner power  to  appoint  detective  sergeants  and 
make  their  positions  permanent.  To  my  knowledge, 
there  were  men  taken  from  the  sidewalk  and  asked 
to  become  detective  sergeants.  Some  of  them 
thought  they  did  not  have  the  experience,  and  that 
there  might  be  some  trouble  about  it  in  some  way, 
and  they  did  not  accept  it.  Others  did  accept  it.  I 
can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  if  they  were  to 
meet  the  Shevlin  brothers,  well-known  pickpockets, 
or  a  couple  of  safe  blowers  that  we  could  go  and 
pick  up  three  corners  away  from  here  in  about 
fifteen  minutes,  they  would  not  know  them.  These 
are  men  who  would  steal  a  watch  from  these  detec- 
tive sergeants  if  they  were  going  into  their  own 
church,  and  the  detectives  would  not  know  who 
did  it. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Of  course,  you  agree  with  prac- 
tically everybody  that  that  thing  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished and  that  section  ought  to  be  repealed? 

Mr.  McCullagh  :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKeen  :    May  I  ask  you  if  you  think  it  wise 
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to  take  detectives  from  the  general  uniformed 
force  and  detail  them  as  detectives  and  keep  them 
there  permanently  after  they  are  once  in  there,  or 
would  you  have  them  go  back? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  I  would  have  them  go  back  and 
make  them  eligible  for  promotion,  make  them  a  cap- 
tain for  services  rendered. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  man 
detailed  to  the  Detective  Bureau — call  him  a  de- 
tective sergeant  or  anything  else — should  not  be  eli- 
gible to  be  promoted  to  the  position  of  sergeant  of 
police,  the  same  as  the  man  pounding  the  sidewalk? 

Mr.  McCullagh:    There  is  no  reason. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Why  should  he  not  be  eligible  to 
go  into  an  examination  to  get  his  promotion  to  a 
sergeancy? 

Mr.  McCullagh:  He  was,  when  I  was  Chief  of 
Police. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  good  many 
men  lose  their  usefulness  as  detectives  bv  being  in 
the  detective  squad  too  long? 

Mr.   McCullagh:     Certainly. 

Mr.  McKeen :  They  become  known  to  every- 
body. 

Mr.  McCullagh :  It  is  not  that.  A  detective  does 
not  always  do  his  business  openly.  He  has  got  other 
men,  what  they  call  "stools."  A  "stool"  is  always  a 
useful  man.  Detectives  know  where  to  locate 
crooks,  or  are  good  men  on  faces.  Every  man  has 
his  specialty.  Some  men  are  good  on  pickpockets, 
other  men  on  safe  blowers,  some  other  men  on  three- 
story  men,  and  that  sort  of  business. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :    They  make  specialties? 

Mr.  McCullagh  :  There  is  another  thing.  I  would 
go  to  police  headquarters  and  call  in  the  head  of  the 
Detective  Bureau  and  say,  "Where  is  so  and  so?" 
He  would  tell  me  in  a  moment,  "Well,  he  has  got  a 
girl  somewhere  or  he  lives  with  her  there,  or  he  is 
attending  such  a  theatre,  or  he  frequents  such  a 
saloon,  or  he  hangs  out  in  Considine's,  on  the  corner 
of  Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway." 
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Mr.  Baldwin:    A  well-known  character? 

Mr.  McCullagh :    A  well-known  character. 
•   Mr.  Baldwin:     He  knows  where  he  is? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  I  would  say,  "I  want  that  man 
inside  of  two  hours,"  and  in  that  time  they  would 
have  him  in  the  office. 

Mr.  McKeen :  May  I  ask  what  your  view  is  as 
the  result  of  your  experience  as  Chief  of  Police  as 
to  what  the  methods  of  the  police  ought  to  be  in 
dealing  with  houses  of  ill-fame? 

Mr.  McCullagh  :  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  When  I 
was  made  Chief  of  Police  I  sent  for  my  captains 
and  I  told  them  that  under  no  circumstances  did 
I  want  them  to  take  a  patrol  wagon  to  a  house  of 
prostitution  and  load  it,  that  that  simply  advertised 
it — that  is  all.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  with 
them  is  to  take  the  best  care  of  them  that  you  pos- 
sibly can. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Unless  complaint  is  made? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  Unless  complaint  is  made.  For 
example,  I  told  him — one  precinct  in  particular  was 
then  becoming  known  as  the  new  Tenderloin,  West 
68th  Street.  The  prostitutes  that  were  driven  out 
of  the  houses  there  during  the  Parkhurst  crusade, 
when  the  Lexow  Committee  was  in  town,  all  went 
up  to  those  nice  apartments  there,  and  they  took 
apartments  instead  of  living  in  houses  of  prostitu- 
tions under  a  madame — they  took  their  own  apart- 
ments and  mixed  in  with  the  better  class  of  people. 
Some  went  up  there  and  started  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion. My  orders  were  these:  "Under  no  circum- 
stances send  a  patrol  wagon  there.  Captain,  I  want 
you  to  send  for  that  woman  and  bring  her  to  the 
station  house  and  bring  her  right  to  your  office; 
bring  the  sergeant  from  behind  the  desk  and  make 
him  a  witness  and  bring  in  a  patrolman.  Then  the 
three  of  you  will  be  present.  Say  to  her,  'Annie 
Brown,  you  are  a  nuisance  and  a  complaint  has  been 
made  against  your  place.'  Give  her  ten  days  to 
move.  If  she  says  it  is  impossible,  that  she  has  fur- 
niture and  fixings,  and  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
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pack  up  in  that  length  of  time,  give  her  two  or  three 
or  five  days  more — say  fifteen  days.  If  she  is  not 
willing  to  move,  find  out  who  is  the  agent  of  the 
property  or  the  owner  of  it"  Then  I  took  from  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  the  statute  as  to  nui- 
sances and  I  condensed  it  in  my  own  way  and  made 
it  as  brief  as  possible.  I  gave  each  captain  a  copy 
of  it  and  each  inspector  a  copy  of  it,  and  I  told 
thein  to  serve  that  notice  on  the  agent  or  the  owner 
of  that  property,  stating  that  we  had  the  evidence 
that  this  house  was  a  house  of  prostitution,  and  that 
it  they  did  not  take  immediate  action  to  dispossess 
the  woman  we  would  lay  the  case  in  our  possession 
before  the  Grand  Jury. 

We  had  not  the  slightest  trouble.  Within  fif- 
teen days  there  was  a  communication  sent  to  the 
board  of  police  and  to  me  thanking  us  for  the  action 
taken  in  that  precinct,  and  there  were  no  more  com- 
plaints. 

Another  thing.  There  were  prostitutes  on  Broad- 
way. They  used  to  assemble  in  the  Tenderloin.  I 
stopped  the  system  of  having  men  in  citizens'  clothes 
arresting  them,  and  then  having  a  professional 
bondsman  come  to  the  station  house.  I  transferred 
four  sergeants  out  of  that  precinct.  1  could  not 
make  a  complaint  against  them,  but  I  had  certain 
suspicions  that  there  was  something  wrong  about 
them,  and  I  ordered  the  captain  to  instruct  his  men 
in  uniform  to  disperse  these  women  if  they  assem- 
bled on  any  corner,  but  as  long  as  they  went  about 
their  business  and  did  not  stop  or  interfere  with 
anybody,  to  let  them  go  along,  but  if  they  refused  to 
go  and  became  abusive,  or  stood  there  loitering 
around  the  corner,  to  bring  them  in  and  let  a  uni- 
formed officer  take  them  to  Court. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  did  not  hold  these  women  or 
fine  them? 

Mr.  McCullagh  :  Oh,  yes,  but  the  moment  the  uni- 
formed policemen  told  them  to  move  on  they  would 
do  it.  The  uniform  is  there.  A  suggestion  has 
been  made  to  license  those  places. 
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Mr.  Seligman :  What  do  you  think  of  that? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  I  was  very  much  in  favor  of  it 
■until  I  went  to  Havana  and  there  I  saw  the  diffi- 
culty we  would  be  up  against.  They  are  licensed 
there  and  are  supposed  to  keep  three  in  a  house,  and 
a  surgeon  is  supposed  to  go  there  and  examine 
the  women.  Instead  of  keeping  three  women,  they 
keep  about  ten  or  fifteen  and  the  surgeon  never  ex- 
amines one  of  them. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Why  does  not  the  surgeon  exam- 
ine them? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  She  is  violating  the  law  in  keep- 
ing a  greater  number  than  is  permitted  by  law,  and 
he  never  thinks  of  such  a  thing.  You  know  a  man 
who  would  accept  the  position  of  surgeon  for  a 
house  of  that  kind  is  a  man  from  whom  you  would 
not  expect  much. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Would  that  not  apply  to  any  plan 
here  to  license  or  segregate  vice,  in  the  common 
understanding  of  the  term?  Would  not  they  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  operating  in  prohibited  terri- 
tory? 

Mr.  McCullagh:  Yes. 

Mr.  Seligman :  I  understand  that  in  Paris  it  is 
being  done. 

Mr.  McCullagh :  There  is  only  one  way  I  think 
it  could  be  arranged,  and  that  is  to  let  the  Chief 
of  Police,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Health  and 
the  Mayor  come  together  and  designate  some 
certain  locality — something  of  that  kind. 

Justice  Gaynor :  Nobody  would  go  there — nobody 
would  be  seen  going  there.  It  has  been  tried  over 
and  over  again.     It  defeats  itself. 

Mr.  McAneny:  They  would  simply  pay  a  little 
more  to  a  place  in  a  prohibited  territory. 

Mr.  McCullagh :  I  will  tell  you  what  occurred  in 
Cleveland,  where  they  licensed  it.  They  did  license 
it  in  Cleveland.  Prostitutes  stood  on  the  corner, 
right  on  the  streets,  and  told  the  officers,  "We  have 
rights  here,  and  you  cannot  take  us  in ;  you  go  to 
the  devil." 
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Mr.  McAneny:  They  tried  it  in  St.  Louis,  and 
then  they  abolished  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Could  not  things  that  cause  so 
much  blackmail  and  corruption  be  handled  from 
the  Central  Office,  making  the  captains  responsible 
for  outward  order  and  the  decency  of  the  streets, 
but  not  allowing  them  to  go  behind  the  blinds  and 
not  allowing  them  to  find  out  what  was  going  on 
in  these  houses,  where  there  was  no  public  evidence 
of  anything  wrong?  Let  them  report  the  suspected 
places  and  let  the  headquarters'  squad  deal  with 
getting  the  evidence  against  them? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  The  headquarters'  squad  is  for 
another  purpose. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  do  not  mean  what  you  call  the 
headquarters'  squad. 

Mr.  McCullagh:    You  mean  a  special  squad? 

Mr.  Baldwin :    Yes. 

Mr.  McCullagh :  The  captain  of  a  precinct  should 
know  his  own  precinct. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  That  puts  it  up  to  the  Commis- 
sioner? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  That  puts  it  up  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  As  I  understand  it  now,  the  Com- 
missioner hides  behind  the  report  of  his  inspectors 
that  everything  is  all  right  in  his  district,  and  the 
inspectors  hide  behind  the  report  of  the  captains, 
who  certify  to  them  regularly  that  there  are  no 
houses  of  prostitution  and  no  gambling  houses  or 
illegal  places  in  their  precincts,  and  the  captains 
hide  behind  the  patrolmen,  so  that  there  is  nobody 
to  get  to.  If  you  have  the  captain's  report  of  the 
suspected  places  and  put  it  directly  up  to  the  Com- 
missioner to  deal  with  getting  evidence  against 
them,  either  by  detectives  or  other  people  whom  he 
designates  for  that  purpose,  then  he  is  responsible, 
but,  aside  from  that  phase  of  the  question,  would 
not  that  relieve  the  captains  of  considerable  tempta- 
tion? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  No,  I  do  not  think  so,  gentlemen. 
A  man  is  either  honest  or  is  not  honest. 
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Mr.  Baldwin:  If  lie  cannot  deliver  the  goods, 
he  cannot  blackmail  them. 

•  Mr.  McCullagh :  If  you  have  to  pass  a  law  to 
make  a  man  honest,  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  a 
hard  time. 

Mr.  Seligman:  TYe  have  certain  laws  on  the 
statute  books  which  cannot  be  executed.  These 
houses  of  ill-fame  are  illegal,  and  they  are,  in  my 
opinion,  a  constant  source  of  corruption  to  the  po- 
lice. They  cannot  help  it.  If  we  could  take  away 
that  source  of  corruption  it  would  relieve  in  some 
measure  the  danger  in  the  temptation  of  the  force 
to  take  money.     How  can  Ave  do  it? 

Mr.  McCullagh  :  Put  some  of  them  in  jail.  That 
is  the  only  way  I  know  of.  I  could  indict  the  Po- 
lice Commissioner  to-morrow.  He  can  be  indicted. 
It  would  be  an  unfortunate  thing  to  do,  and  it 
would  not  be  a  fair  thing  to  do,  because  he  is  an 
honest,  decent  fellow,  but  he  is  writing  himself  into 
jail  every  day  of  the  week,  and  so  is  every  police 
captain  in  the  department,  and  I  called  their  at- 
tention to  it  in  1878  when  I  was  made  a  sergeant 
of  police. 

Mr.  Seligman  :    What  is  the  point? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  He  shall  inspect  all  houses  of 
prostitution,  assignation,  and  so  forth,  and  so  on. 
They  used  to  make  a  quarterly  report.  The  captain 
would  make  it  to  the  inspector  and  the  inspector 
to  the  chief  and  the  chief  would  keep  it  in  his  office 
— he  would  keep  in  his  office  a  book  of  record  of 
alleged  houses  of  prostitution,  disorderly  houses 
and  suspected  places,  alleged  gambling  houses,  and 
so  on  and  so  forth.  They  would  put  it  up  to  the 
board,  and  the  board  would  accept  the  report,  and 
it  could  be  going  on  all  the  time.  Herlihy  was 
indicted  on  a  blanket  indictment,  and  they  con- 
victed him. 

Mr.  Seligman :    On  what  ground? 

Mr.  McCullagh :    Neglect  of  duty. 

Mr.  Baldwin :    But  they  reversed  it. 

Mr.  McCullagh:     Suppose  there  was  an  investi- 
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gat  ion  before  you  gentlemen  to-morrow.  You  would 
say,  "Mr.  McAdoo,  do  you  keep  a  book  of  record  in 
your  office?"  "Yes,  sir."  "You  have  certain  alleged 
gambling  bouses  there?"  "Yes,  sir."  "And  they 
are  reported  weekly?"  "Yes."  "What  action  have 
you  taken,  if  any,  to  suppress  them?"  He  would 
think  for  a  moment,  and  would  say,  "Well,  I  bare 
received  reports  from  my  subordinates."  "Do  you 
know  tbat  tbese  reports  are  correct?"  Well,  be 
might  and  be  might  not — tbey  might  be  all  right, 
but  be  would  never  tbink  of  it.  Tbere  is  neglect 
of  duty  then  and  tbere. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Would  you  suppress  a  bouse  if 
you  were  in  that  position.  What  is  your  idea  of  the 
method  ? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  I  would  make  the  captain  state 
whether  it  was  a  house  of  prostitution  or  not. 

Mr.  McKeen :  What  would  be  your  method  of 
suppressing  it? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  I  have  stated  how  I  would  do  it 
— notify  the  woman  that  there  were  complaints 
against  her  house  as  a  disorderly  bouse  and  then 
notify  the  agent  or  the  landlord. 

Justice  Gaynor:  That  was  a  very  good  state- 
ment.   It  is  a  very  legal  and  sensible  way. 

Mr.  McKeen :  You  do  not  believe  that  the  duty 
of  suppressing  those  places  involves  going  and  bang- 
ing into  them? 

Mr.  McCullagh  :    Oh,  no. 

Mr.  McKeen  :  And  arresting  everybody  that  hap- 
pens to  be  in  there. 

Mr.  McCullagh :    No. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  That  is  only  for  the  newspapers 
any  way.  If  they  wanted  to  suppress  a  place,  they 
would  not  go  tbere  with  a  patrol  wagon,  would 
they,  if  they  really  wanted  to? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  If  they  really  wanted  to  do  it. 
they  can  go  and  get  the  woman  or  proprietress  or 
the  proprietor  of  any  place — that  is  the  way  to  do 
it —  and  tell  her  she  has  got  to  go. 

Mr.  McAneny :    Under  your  plan,  when  they  are 
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•told  to  move  on,  is  there  any  restriction  upon  their 
next  landing  place? 

.  Mr.  McCullagh :    No ;  oh,  no.     I  would  not  take 
that  responsibility,  Mr.  McAneny. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Simply  a  question  as  to  whether 
they  would  behave  themselves  in  a  better  way  in 
the  next  place? 

Mr.  McCullagh:    No. 

Mr.  Seligrnan:  You  would  only  take  action 
against  such  things  in  case  complaints  were  made 
— not  because  you  knew  they  existed? 

Mr.  McCullagh:  Well,  I  would  take  action 
against  every  place  where  I  knew  myself  and  where 
I  had  positive  knowledge  that  they  were  disorderly 
and  that  they  were  disturbing  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  neighborhood.  I  would  not  tolerate  a  thing 
in  open  public,  and  as  an  official  pass  it  by,  wait- 
ing for  a  citizen  to  complain  of  it.  If  I  thought  it 
was  not  a  proper  place  or  a  place  that  should  be 
tolerated,  I  would  simply  take  action. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Under  the  law  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  captain  to  suppress  every  such  house. 

Mr.  McCullagh :  He  is  taking  chances  of  going 
to  jail  every  day  in  the  week.  There  is  one  other 
particular  that  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to.  I 
see  that  some  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to 
the  Detective  Bureau,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
a  man  be  put  at  the  head  of  it.  If  I  do  say  so,  you 
will  make  the  mistake  of  your  life  if  you  do  that. 

Mr.  McAneny :  You  mean  to  fix  him  in  that  po- 
sition? 

Mr.  McCullagh  :    To  fix  him  in  that  position. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Of  course,  there  must  be  some- 
body assigned. 

Mr.  McCullagh :  The  gist  of  the  thing  seems  to 
me  that  you  want  to  place  an  inspector  in  charge 
of  that  bureau.  They  have  the  same  thing  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr.  McAneny:  You  mean  there  ought  to  be  in 
every  case  an  inspector — necessarily  an  inspector? 

Mr.  McCullagh:    Yes. 
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Mr.  Baldwin  :    Or  an  acting  inspector? 

Mr.  McCullagh:  That  docs  not  amount  to  any- 
thing.    There  is  no  respect  for  him. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Yon  mean  in  this  way,  that  the 
Commissioner  can  organize  the  force  of  the  detec- 
tive bureau  in  accordance  with  his  own  regula- 
tions? 

Mr.  McCullagh  :    I  do. 

Mr.  McKeen:  Do  you  think  it  wise  to  restore  In- 
law the  position  of  Chief  of  Folice? 

Mr.  McCullagh  :  Yes,  I  was  coming  to  that.  I  am 
going  to  make  a  suggestion  to  you  of  what  should  be 
done  about  that  tiling  in  particular.  My  attention 
was  drawn  to  it — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  sug- 
gested or  not — that  they  were  about  to  establish  a 
new  detective  bureau  and  place  a  man  at  the  head 
of  it  with  a  salary  of  six  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
The  Chief  of  Police  is  the  man  that  should  be  there. 

Mr.  Osborn:  Nothing  of  any  kind  has  emanated 
from  this  Committee,  as  to  what  we  are  supposed 
to  do.  Anything  you  have  seen  in  the  papers  has 
been  unauthorized. 

Justice  Gaynor:  Is  not  the  Commissioner  .now 
really  the  Chief  of  Police? 

Mr.  McCullagh:  Yes,  sir;  he  has  more  power 
than  I  ever  had. 

Justice  Gaynor :  They  really  have  a  chief  of  po- 
lice in  the  Commissioner? 

Mr.  McCullagh :    Yes. 

Mr.  McKeen  :  Yes,  but  the  Chief  means  he  would 
have  the  chief  holding  a  permanent  tenure,,  with 
statutory  duties. 

Mr.  McCullagh :  The  thing  is,  you  gentlemen 
want  to  get  the  department  out  of  politics. 

Mr.  Seligman  :    If  we  can. 

Mr.  McCullagh  :  If  you  can,  but  it  is  a  hard  thing 
to  do  it. 

Justice  Gaynor:  You  will  have  to  abolish  the 
Legislature  to  do  that,  or  have  them  amend  it  every 
winter. 

Mr.  McCullagh :  Mr.  McAdoo  has  been  appointed 
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Police  Commissioner.  He  is  a  gentleman  with  no 
experience  whatever  in  the  handling  of  men.  He 
comes  into  the  department  and  he  has  to  take  some- 
body into  his  confidence.  He  interviews  an  in- 
spector here,  and  other  inspectors  there,  and  they 
all  make  suggestions  to  him.  The  ideas  are  all 
conflicting.  Some  say  such  a  man  should  be  at  the 
head  of  the  detective  bureau  and  some  say  that  so 
and  so  ought  to  be  done  with  regard  to  regulating 
traffic  with  these  mounted  policemen,  which  is 
entirely  wrong.  The  Commissioner  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor.  The  Mayor  is  entitled  to 
have  the  control  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Seligman :  For  how  long  a  time,  in  your 
opinion. 

Mr.  McCullagh :  Let  him  come  in  with  the  Mayor, 
if  you  please,  and  go  out  with  the  Major.  The  Com- 
missioner should  have  a  Deputy  Commissioner.  He 
has  three  there  now.  He  should  have  one  Deputy 
Commissioner  to  assist  him  in  looking  after  the  ad- 
ministrative work  of  the  department,  the  business 
affairs,  and  they  will  find  themselves  very  busy 
men.  The  Chief  of  Police  should  be  selected  from 
ttie  ranks. 

Mr.  Seligman:  By  whom? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  By  the  Commissioner. 

Mr.  McAneny:  When  you  say  ranks,  how  far 
<!own  would  you  go? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  I  would  go  down  to  captain — 
captain  and  inspector.  A  Deputy  Chief  should  be 
appointed  to  take  the  place  of  the  Chief  in  his  ab- 
sence due  to  sickness  or  from  any  other  cause.  A 
trial  board  should  consist  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  a 
Commissioner,  a  Deputy  Chief,  and  such  inspector 
or  captain  from  time  to  time  that  the  Chief  of  Police 
might  detail  there. 

Mr.  McKeen :  You  mean  you  would  have  always 
a  trial  board  of  three? 

Mr.  McCullagh:  Not  sitting  all  the  time.  One 
man  to  try,  but  the  Chief  of  Police  to  pass  on  the 
fines  and  so  on,  and  so  forth,  with  the  Commis- 
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sioner — the  Chief  of  Police  and  the  Commissioner. 
The  civil  service  should  be  within  the  department. 

Mr.  McAneny:  You  mean  on  the  same  general 
lines  in  other  respects — just  transfer  to  the  depart- 
ment the  same  system  that  now  exists  under  tli<- 
Commission? 

Mr.  McCullagh:  No,  sir;  I  am  going  lo  show  von 
where  that  is  just  the  thing  that  I  think,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  wrong.  The  civil  service  should  be  within 
the  department.  The  men  should  be  examined  on 
their  length  of  service  and  on  their  general  fitness 
and  capacity  and  experience. 

For  example,  you  will  find  a  sergeant  of  police 
who  is  a  very  good  penman.  You  have  found  them 
down  there  writing  very  good  communications.  He 
is  behind  the  desk,  and  the  routine  work  goes  along 
very  nicely,  he  keeps  a  very  nice  set  of  books.  If 
I  were  captain  of  police  and  about  to  go  on  my 
vacation,  I  would  recommend  this  particular  ser- 
geant to  be  placed  in  command  during  my  absence. 
Gentlemen,  once  I  had  to  come  four  hundred  miles 
— a  man  went  all  to  pieces  the  very  first  little  burg- 
lary that  occurred  in  the  precinct — he  thought  he 
couldn't  handle  it.  He  was  so  scared  about  it  that 
he  begged  me  to  come  home  or  he  would  be  lost.  I 
had  to  come  four  hundred  miles.  There  is  a  man 
who  would  pass  a  first-class  examination. 

I  have  seen  other  men  who,  when  you  would  turn 
them  out  in  a  platoon,  and  something  would  occur 
other  than  the  regular  routine  work,  would  go  all  to 
pieces  the  same  way.  One  man  in  a  thousand  would 
make  a  good  commanding  officer — one  man  in  a 
thousand  would  make  a  good  detective. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you. 
Our  time  is  short  and  I  wanted  to  ask  you  how  you 
would  have  the  Chief  of  Police  hold  his  office — so 
that  he  could  not  be  removed  except  on  charges? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  On  his  good  behavior.  The  Com- 
missioners, representing  the  Mayors,  would  conn1 
and  go,  but  the  whole  responsibility  would  be  fixed 
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on  the  uniformed  force,  and  it  stays  there  all  the 
time,  and  he  can  make  a  fight — 

.  Mr.  McKeen  :  Then,  the  Commissioner  would  say, 
and  the  Mayor  would  say,  "We  can  do  nothing. 
The  Chief  of  Police  is  in  here  and  we  are  helpless." 

Mr.  McCullagh  :  Yes  they  could,  they  could  make 
charges  against  him.  You  could  indict  him.  A 
body  like  you  gentlemen  could  come  together  and 
make  it  very  interesting. 

Mr.  McKeen :  How  long  do  you  think  it  would 
take  a  zealous  Commissioner  to  get  the  Chief  of 
Police  out  on  charges,  as  the  result  of  charges? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  A  zealous  Commissioner.  Oh, 
with  Mr.  Jerome  down  there  as  District  Attorney, 
having  the  power  that  he  has  got  to-day — if  I  were 
the  Police  Commissioner  there,  I  would  send  for 
that  chief  to-morrow  morning  and  would  say, 
"Chief,  such  and  such  things  are  reported  here." 
"Yes."  "Have  you  made  an  investigation?"  "Well, 
my  subordinates  have  investigated  this  thing."  "Do 
you  know  that  they  exist?"  "Well,  I  am  doing  the 
best — "  "I  do  not  want  that;  I  want  to  know 
whether  this  is  there  or  not.  Now,  this  is  Monday 
morning  and  this  report  has  come  in,  and  I  will  give 
you  until  Monday  morning  next  to  say  to  me  in 
writing  whether  or  not  this  thing  exists,  and  what 
action  you  have  taken  to  suppress  it.  If  you  don't 
get  rid  of  it,  I  will  get  the  evidence  myself  and  I  will 
submit  it  to  Mr.  Jerome.  Your  conviction  dismisses 
you  from  the  department."' 

Mr.  McKeen :  You  mean  on  a  criminal  com- 
plaint? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  Yes.  "Your  conviction  of  neglect 
of  duty  dismisses  you  from  the  department,  and  I 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  try  you."  You  put  him 
on  record  right  away. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Where  there  has  been  a  crime  com- 
mitted, of  course,  that  is  a  good  way. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  You  will  find  the  patrolmen  are 
not  patroling.  You  will  find  a  half  dozen  of  them 
in  a  saloon  here  on  one  night  and  another  set  sleep- 
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ing  in  another  place,  and  they  are  not  doing  their 
duty.  The  fault  is  with  the  chief,  I  suppose,  but 
how  are  you  going  to  get  him  out? 

Mr.  McCullagh:  There  would  be  a  way  of  get- 
ting him. 

Mr.  McKeen :  What  is  the  objection  to  giving  the 
power  of  removal  or  the  power  to  detail  a  man,  to 
select  a  man — Chief  McCullagh,  if  you  were  Com- 
missioner to-day  and  wanted  to  make  the  Police 
Department  efficient,  would  not  you  prefer  to  have 
the  power  of  selecting  your  own  Chief  of  Police 
and  prescribing  his  duties  and  holding  him  re- 
sponsible, and  telling  him  that  if  he  did  not  do  what 
he  was  ordered  to  do  by  the  general  rules  defining 
his  duties  that  he  would  be  relegated  to  the  force 
again? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  That  is  all  right,  but  I  am  only 
there  two  years.  I  could  not  accomplish  much. 
What  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  is  that  that  Chief 
of  Police  is  really  the  head  of  the  department.  He 
is  the  responsible  man,  the  same  as  the  Commis- 
sioner would  be  responsible  to  the  Mayor. 

Mr.  Seligman :  We  had  that  condition  under 
Devery  and  he  was  not  removed,  practically. 

Mr.  McCullagh :  He  was  removed. 

Mr.  McKeen :  He  was  legislated  out. 

Mr.  McCullagh:  Did  anybody  make  a  complaint 
against  him?  If  you  place  a  chief  there,  remember 
you  can  dismiss  at  will.  Prior  to  January,  1S9S. 
I  would  have  to  be  retired.  The  discipline  of  the 
force,  if  I  do  say  it,  was  never  in  my  experience  of 
twenty-eight  years,  as  good  as  it  was  under  Frank 
Moss,  General  George  Moore  Smith,  Avery  D. 
Andrews  and  myself  in  the  old  city.  It  was  fully 
as  good  in  the  new  city,  but  just  as  soon  as  the 
resolution  of  the  board  was  passed  to  retire  me, 
the  discipline  of  the  department  fell  off — from  the 
15th  day  of  February  to  the  21st — over  fifty  per 
cent.,  and  I  could  not  hold  the  department  together 
because  they  were  looking  to  the  other  men,  and 
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they  said,  "McCullagh  is  gone."     I  was  followed  by 
Chief  Devery. 

.  Mr.  Osborn  :  Suppose  instead  of  Mr.  Devery  being 
appointed,  that  some  good  efficient  police  officer  had 
been  appointed  to  the  position  of  chief.  Do  you 
think  the  same  results  would  have  occurred  as 
occurred  under  Devery? 

Mr.  McCullagh  :  No,  it  would  be  impossible.  Any 
self-respecting  man  could  not  afford  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Osborn  :  So  that  you  think  if  a  good  appoint- 
ment had  been  made  to  the  chieftancy  following 
you  the  force  would  not  have  been  so  slack  as  it 
became  under  Devery. 

Mr.  McCullagh :  It  would  not.  The  time  that  I 
was  there  was  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  light, 
to  use  an  expression  in  the  Police  Department,  that 
it  could  be  run  really  without  that  confounded 
political  influence,  transferring  and  abusing  patrol- 
men and  so  on. 

Mr.  McAneny:  That  is  manifested  chiefly  in  two 
ways — in  the  interference  with  discipline,  for,  of 
course,  if  a  man  is  on  trial  or  is  convicted,  he  starts 
his  pull  in  operation,  #nd,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
matter  of  transfers  and  assignments.  Under  your 
plan  you  would  give  those  powers  to  the  chief  and 
take  them  from  the  Commissioner.  Would  that  in 
itself  be  any  guarantee  that  they  would  not  drift 
back  into  politics?  That  chief  might  be  a  very  large 
political  power  if  he  chose  to  use  his  rights  in  this 
respect  and  put  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ing party. 

Mr.  McCullagh :  That  is  very  true.  Everybod> 
seems  to  be  afraid  that  it  is  too  much  power  to  give 
the  Chief.  I  wanted  to  have  the  Charter  amended 
in  1898  to  place  me  in  the  same  position  that  I  was 
m  in  1897,  so  that  they  could  retire  me  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  but  not  at  will.  They  said,  "No;  McCul- 
lagh won't  do  anything  for  us.  He  will  get  a  big 
head.  We  will  keep  that  brick  over  his  head." 
That  was  the  answer  I  got.  It  did  not  come  direct- 
ly to  me,  but  it  was  said  in  the  caucus.     . 
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Mr.  Baldwin:  Any  man  you  get  in  there  is  apt 
to  set  up  in  business  for  himself.  You  have  no 
means  of  reaching  him  except  through  a  long  trial? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  Mr.  McAdoo  says  to-day  that  he 
wants  more  power,  more  legislation.  The  Chief 
would  say,  "Well,  I  am  hampered  by  the  Commis- 
sioner; it  is  not  my  fault;  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
Commissioner."  But  by  doing  it  my  way  you  have 
the  man  fixed  right  there,  and  there  is  no  excuse 
under  heaven  for  him  to  get  away  from  it. 

Mr.  McAneny:  You  think  you  could  dismiss  a 
chief  on  the  ground  that  his  discipline  is  not  suffi- 
ciently severe? 

Mr.  McCullagh:  Yes,  you  can  make  charges 
against  anybody. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  suppose  if  you  put  in  the 
grounds  on  which  he  should  be  removed  as  ineffi- 
ciency, you  could  get  him  out  if  he  was  not  efficient. 

Mr.  McCullagh:  The  moment  he  begins  to' do 
anything  wrong,  a  committee  'like  you  gentlemen 
could  come  together,  and  he  would  see  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall,  and  would  very  quickly  get  out  of 
the  way. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Suppose  a  man  is  honest  and 
well  meaning,  but  still  inefficient? 

Mr.  McCullagh:  Well,  you  can  get  to  him  on 
inefficiency. 

Mr.  Osborn:  The  Committee  has  had  its  atten- 
tion called  to  the  fact  that  when  a  man  is  put  on 
charges  he  is  often  suspended  without  pay,  and 
there  is  no  time  fixed  during  which  the  charges 
should  be  tried  or  a  decision  rendered.  What  do 
you  think  about  that  system?    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  Well,  if  the  charge  was  a  griev- 
ous one,  of  course,  I  would  suspend  a  man  without 
pay,  but  I  should  try  him  within  the  usual  time, 
which,  I  think,  is  forty-eight  hours,  and  if  that  was 
not  sufficient,  I  would  give  him  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  within  which  to  appear. 

Mr.  Osborn:  What  I  wanted  to  know  was 
whether  it  would  be  proper  to  require  that  the  trial 
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should  be  had  and  the  decision  rendered  within,  we 
will  say,  two  weeks,  from  the  time  the  charges  are 
filed,  so  that  he  should  not  be  suspended  without 
pay  for  a  period  of  three  months  or  six  months. 

Mr.  McCullagh :  Well,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a 
very  rare  case,  I  think,  where  a  man  is  suspended 
without  pay  and  not  tried  within  two  months.  It  is 
generally  one  month. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  Do  I  understand  that  you  believe 
in  the  right  of  review  by  the  Court? 

Mr.  McCullagh:  The  only  thing  that  has  kept 
that  department  together,  is  this,  that  the  men  knew 
— and  there  are  some  honest  men  in  the  Police  De- 
partment— that  they  had  a  right  to  go  before  the 
Supreme  Court  and  that  he  would  get  fair  treat- 
ment, irrespective  of  politics.  I  have  often  known 
when  that  department  was  only  a  department  in 
name.  Who  kept  it  together?  The  man  on  the 
sidewalk — the  man  on  the  sidewalk  and  nobody  else. 
There  are  seven  thousand  men  in  that  department. 
They  represent  as  much  as  three  in  each  family — 
that  is  21,000.  These  men  are  pretty  good  fellows. 
They  are  young  men  when  they  join  the  department, 
and  they  make  a  contract  with  the  city.  Their 
salary  is  increased.  They  are  looking  forward  to  a 
pension.  They  educate  their  children,  some  of  them, 
pretty  well.  Some  of  their  sons  are  educated  for 
the  bar,  and  their  daughters  teach  school.  I  know 
of  one  or  two  instances  where  they  have  gone  to 
West  Point  and  graduated1  with  honors.  They  are 
pretty  good  citizens,  and  they  are  tax  payers,  be- 
cause the  rent  payer  is  a  tax  payer,  and  because 
the  department  is  poorly  managed  and  is  throttled 
by  a  lot  of  corrupt  politicians  it  is  not  fair  to  turn 
around  and  make  paupers  of  21,000  persons,  which 
you  would  do.  They  are  looking  to  that  pension 
and  are  paying  their  bills  accordingly,  paying  a 
certain  amount  of  rent.  Pass  such  a  bill  as  that? 
Why,  look  at  the  hardship. 

Now,  if  you  elected  a  reform  Mayor  it  might  be 
all  right.    I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  every- 
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body  would  be  pretty  fairly  treated.  Go  over  the 
records  of  these  men  and  you  might  find  some  poor 
fellow  that  had  several  complaints  made  against 
him  practically  through  politics.  You  would  say, 
"Here  is  a  man  with  a  bad  record,"  though  he  might 
be  the  best  patrolman  of  the  whole  crowd,  and  he 
would  be  fired  out.  You  would  begin  to  reorganize 
that  department,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  you 
would  not  have  it  completely  organized,  and  another 
Mayor  would  be  elected  and  he  would  appoint  a 
new  Commissioner  who  would  say,  "What  in 
thunder  are  you  people  doing  here,  anyhow?  Get 
out  of  here."  There  you  are.  I  believe  in  review  in 
the  Court  as  it  stands  to-day. 

Mr.  McAneny :  If  you  departed  from  it  you  would 
place  the  whole  department  on  the  district  leader 
system? 

Mr.  McCullagh:  Certainly. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  that 
these  benevolent  associations  do  good? 

Mr.  McCullagh :  They  do  not  hurt  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  men  have  some  rights.  If  there  is 
proper  discipline  there — they  had  to  organize  to 
protect  themselves. 

Mr.  McKeen :  We  are  told  they  are  using  money 
from  time  to  time  to  get  legislation  through  for 
their  own  interests. 

Mr.  McCullagh :  Well,  I  have  never  had  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  they  did.  I  believe  they 
would,  if  they  could,  to  protect  themselves. 

Here  is  one  other  little  thing  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to.  It  is  a  bad  feature.  A  patrol- 
man must  be  on  the  force  five  years  before  he  can 
receive  an  examination  for  roundsman ;  a  rounds- 
man has  to  be  on  two  years  before  he  can  become 
a  sergeant,  and  a  sergeant  has  to  be  on  two  years 
before  he  can  become  a  captain,  and  the  captain 
must  be  on  two  years  before  he  can  become  an  in- 
spector.    There  is  a  lapse  of  twelve  years. 

The  Police  Department  should  be  run  on  business 
principles  the  same  as  a  large  business  is  run.     You 
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are  appointed  the  general  manager  of  a  great  con- 
cern. There  is  an  assistant  general  manager  in 
that  concern.  There  are  divisions  and  there  are 
superintendents,  three,  four,  five  or  six  different  su- 
perintendents of  divisions.  You  look  over  the 
ground  and  you  begin  to  see  where  the  incompe- 
tency lies,  but  under  some  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  that  concern 
you  are  tied  up  in  such  a  way  that  you  are  handi- 
capped. You  see  a  particular  man  in  the  third 
division  who  is  the  superintendent  and  you  want 
to  place  him  beside  you  as  your  assistant,  and  you 
say,  "Here  is  the  man  for  me."  But  you  have  to 
wait  seven  years  in  that  business  before  you  can  get 
him. 
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February  28 


MR.     R.     FULTON     CUTTING. 

Thirty-two  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Feb.    28th;    1905. 

Austen  G.  Fox,  Esq., 

Chairman  Committee  of  Nine, 

My  dear  Sir: 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  am  prevented  by  illness  from  at- 
tending the  meeting  of  the  Committee  this  afternoon.  As  I  have 
arranged  to  go  South  for  two  weeks,  starting  to-morrow  morning, 
I  venture  to  put  what  I  intended  to  say  to  your  Committee  on 
paper. 

I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  Committee  will  give  renewed 
and  very  serious  consideration  to  the  question  of  a  life  term  for 
the  Police  Commissioner,  that  is  to  say,  a  term  dependent  only 
upon  his  efficiency  and  good  conduct.  We  can  never  prevent  the 
police  from  acting  a  dangerous  and  disloyal  part  in  local  politics 
so  long  as  the  official  life  of  the  head  of  the  department  is  co- 
terminous with  that  of  the  Mayor.  Even  if  the  Mayor's  term 
was  four  years  and  the  police  knew  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  their  efforts  might  be  successful  in  accomplishing  the  dis- 
missal of  a  Commissioner,  they  would  make  little  progress  in  the 
development  of  morale.  But  there  is  another  reason  why  you 
should  recommend  the  life  term.  I  presume  there  is  a  general 
consensus  among  business  men  that  the  heads  of  all  departments 
of  the  City  Government  should  be  practically  permanent,  that  is 
to  say,  their  retention  in  office  should  depend  upon  their  efficiency 
and  not  upon  their  partisanship,  and  I  am  most  anxious  you 
should  seize  this  opportunity  to  call  public  attention  inferentially 
to  this  principle  by  proposing  it  for  the  Police  Department.  The 
short  time  commissionership  has  thoroughly  demoralized  our 
electorate.  It  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
a  newly  elected  Mayor  representing  a  rival  party  should  at  once 
replace  all  the  heads  of  departments  appointed  by  his  predecessor 
by  men  of  his  own  party.  It  creates  no  surprise  or  indignation 
when  some  Commissioner  of  peculiar  competency  is  replaced  by 
one  of  peculiar  incompetency,  as  when  Homer  Folks  retired  to 
make  way  for  district  leader  Tully,  or  Commissioner  Lederle  was 
ignored  to  provide  a  place  for  Dr.  Darlington. 

It  is  time  public  opinion  should  be  stimulated  to  express  itself 
in  this  direction  by  giving  it  a  rational  and  inspiring  ideal — the 
ideal"  of  the  merit  system,  depending  upon  the  unwritten  law  of 
popular  sentiment.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  theory  of  the  life 
tenure  of  office  seems  to  conflict  with  the  principle  to  which  we 
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now  hold,  as  I  think  properly,  with  great  tenacity — the  principle 
of  the  necessary  accountability  of  the  Mayor  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government.  Let  it  be  stated  plainly  in  your  report 
that  you  regard  this  as  a  fundamental  and  that  in  recommending 
the  life  tenure  of  the  Police  Commissioner,  you  still  leave  the 
Mayor  unfettered  power  to  judge  whether  or  no  the  existing 
official  has  earned  retention  in  office;  leave  the  Mayor  full  power 
to  dismiss  subject  to  no  appeal,  but  require  him  to  specify  his 
grounds  for  dismissal,  so  as  to  compel  him,  if  acting  arbitrarily,  to 
measurably  disclose  his  animus.  Do  not  make  the  necessary  formu- 
lation of  charges  so  specific  as  to  embarrass  a  conscientious  man 
from  removing  an  incompetent  or  dishonest  Commissioner,  but 
insist  that  reasons  other  than  those  of  party  allegiance  should  be 
adduced  for  action.  This  will  leave  the  relations  of  the  Mayor 
and  the  Commissioner  under  tlie  law  practically  where  they  are 
now,  but  at  the  same  time  your  Committee  will  have  set  up  a  new 
ideal  that  will,  I  am  persuaded,  materially  modify  the  arbitrary 
employment  of  the  dismissal  power. 

The  education  of  public  opinion  is  the  surest  method  of 
securing  legislation  that  is  at  once  intelligent  and  enforceable,  and. 
I  believe,  there  is  enough  civic  spirit  in  this  community  to  demand 
the  retention  in  office  of  an  efficient  Police  Commissioner  if  your 
Committee  declares  positively  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  con- 
tinuance if  earned.  Indeed,  if  your  recommendation  was  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  after  approval  by  the  Mayor,  the  entire  body 
politic — the  Republican  Party,  Democratic  Party  and  Independents 
— would  be  behind  it.  The  Mayor  who  undertook  to  revert  to  the 
partisan  theory  of  appointment  would  do  so  at  considerable 
risk.  On  the  other  hand,  a  conscientious  Mayor  would  be  sup- 
ported by  practically  all  the  papers  and  the  opinion  they  rep- 
resent, if  he  exercised  his  powers  of  dismissal  to  remove  an  in- 
competent or  dishonest  official.  Even  if  there  were  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  the  successor  appointed  by  such  a  Mayor  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  man  of  such  character  as  to  protect  him  from 
criticism  on  the  ground  of  personal  or  partisan  motive. 

I  feel  satisfied  that  the  report  vof  your  Committee  will  be  of 
great  and  permanent  value.  You  can  hardly  hope  to  cover  the 
whole  of  this  great  subject  at  once,  but  if  you  are  to  make  any 
errors,  I  trust  they  will  spring  from  over-daring  rather  than  over- 
prudence.     I  believe  you  can  afford  to  risk  a  good  deal. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  FULTON  CUTTING. 
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WILLIAM      P.     HAZEN,     FORMER     CHIEF    OF    THE 
UNITED    STATES    SECRET    SERVICE    BUREAU. 

The  Chairman :  Mr.  Hazen,  I  suppose  you  know- 
about  the  lines  on  which  we  are  seeking  instruc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Yes,  I  have  been  reading  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  papers.  I  agree  on  the  point  that 
police  officers  should  attend  solely  to  the  duties  of 
the  department,  regarding  the  ordinances  of  the 
city  and  the  city  laws.  You  should  not  try  to  make 
a  detective  out  of  a  policeman — that  is,  within  an 
hour  after  he  goes  on  the  force  to  assign  him  in 
plain  clothes  as  a  detective  right  there  and  then. 
That,  as  a  rule,  does  not  work. 

I  think  the  Detective  Bureau  should  be  recon- 
structed under  the  title  of  "Bureau  of  Criminal  In- 
vestigation." These  people  should  investigate  all 
phases  of  crime  that  would  require  detective  talent. 
They  should  not  go  into  a  gambling  house  and  do 
that  sort  of  work.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
for  any  detective  to  do  that.  That  could  be  done 
by  outside  people. 

Of  course,  the  main  point  in  the  Detective  Bureau 
is  secrecy.  They  should  keep  their  movements  un- 
known until  they  work  up  their  cases  and  put  them 
in  proper  shape  for  the  prosecuting  attorney.  I 
note  that  in  this  bureau  here  they  do  not  make 
any  written  reports  at  all,  or  if  they  do,  they  are 
very  brief. 

Mr.  Seligman  :    In  which  bureau? 

Mr.  Hazen :  The  city  department.  In  the  Govern- 
ment, we  required  a  detailed  report,  and  it  is  signed 
by  the  agent,  and  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  make 
an  affidavit  to  the  facts  contained  in  that  report. 
Of  course,  that  fixes  the  responsibility.  I  should 
think  that  ought  to  be  done  in  this  detective  de- 
partment. 
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Mr.  Osborn :    Is  that  a  regulation  of  the  Wash- 
ington authorities? 
•  Mr.  Hazen  :    Yes,  sir ;  that  is  one  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  Osborn  :    It  is  a  rule? 

Mr.  Hazen  :  You  have  to  submit  a  detailed  report 
from  the  time  you  leave  your  home  until  you  retire 
at  night. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  That  is  also  a  rule  in  all  private 
detective  agencies  that  are  good  for  anything,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Yes,  and  it  is  signed  by  the  agent's 
name.  Those  reports  are  tiled  in  book  form.  To-day 
I  can  go  to  Washington  and  get  reports  I  made  ten 
years  ago,  in  a  book  there. 

Mr.  Baldwin:    In  your  own  handwriting? 

Mr.  Hazen :    Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  So  you  could  take  an  affidavit  to 
anything  you  had  done  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Hazen:  Yes,  and  it  is  not  only  a  benefit  in 
that  way.  It  refreshes  the  memory.  Sometimes  in 
a  large  investigation  a  man  becomes  mixed  up  in 
different  cases,  and,  of  course,  he  naturally  loses 
the  drift  of  it,  and  these  reports  will  bring  him 
right  back  to  what  he  wants. 

As  far  as  the  department  itself  is  concerned,  I 
think  there  is  plenty  of  material  in  the  Police  De- 
partment itself  to  make  good  detectives  of. 

Of  course,  the  point  is  to  get  young  men  and  see 
what  is  in  them  and  let  them,  as  the  fellow  says, 
try  them  out.  If  they  areof  any  value,  pick  them 
up  and  place  them  in  the  department  or  in  the 
investigation  bureau,  but  if  not,  let  them  remain 
where  they  are. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Would  you  advise  going  outside 
of  the  department  for  them? 

Mr.  Hazen :  No,  I  should  think  there  is  enough 
talent  as  it  comes  along  with  the  examinations 
held.  Of  course,  occasionally  that  might  be  all 
right,  to  go  outside  of  the  department,  but,  as  a  rule, 
I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  that  at  all.  The  Gov- 
ernment never  does  it.    They  have  their  own  people. 
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In  fact,  there  is  a  statute  to  the  effect  that  they 
cannot  employ  any  private  detectives. 

Mr.  Seligman:  They  cannot?  I  thought  they 
did. 

Mr.  Hazen :  It  is  done  in  special  cases,  but,  as  a 
rule,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  McKeen  :  Were  you  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Hazen :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKeen :  They  have  a  separate  corps  of  de- 
tectives in  the  other  departments. 

Mr.  Hazen :  They  have  what  they  call  special 
agents.  That  is,  the  Interior  Department  have 
special  agents,  land  agents,  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  special  agents  to  investigate,  and  there 
is  the  Marshal's  office  and  the  District  Attorney's 
office,  and  all  that  sort  of  business. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Your  functions  were  chiefly  in 
smuggling  and  counterfeiting  cases? 

Mr.  Hazen :  No,  the  Customs  Sendee  have  the 
smuggling. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  You  did  not  have  charge  of  the 
Treasury  special  agents  that  investigate  the  cus- 
tom houses? 

Mr.  Hazen :  No. 

Mr.  Seligman :  What  was  your  division  for? 

Mr.  Hazen:  It  was  organized  especially  after  the 
war  for  the  suppression  of  counterfeiting,  but  of 
late  years  the  different  departments,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  or  the  Interior  Department  or  the 
State  Department,  call  on  the  department  for  a  man 
or  an  agent,  and  then  that  department  would  pay 
the  expenses.  He  is  sworn  in  as  an  agent  for  the 
Treasury  Department,  but  lie  has  a  right  to  operate 
for  any  department  of  the  government. 

Mr.  McKeen:  Did  you  ever  do  such  a  tiling  as 
get  together  a  whole  body  of  detectives  and  smash 
into  a  place  without  any  warrant? 

Mr.  Hazen  :  No,  I  do  not  think  any  department  is 
justified  in  doing  that. 
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•    Mr.   McKeen :  It  defeats  its  own  ends,  doeis  it 
not? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Always.  The  cases  are  always  pre- 
pared so  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  that.  In  the 
government  service  all  the  facts  are  submitted  to 
the  District  Attorney,  and  he  is  the  man  to  direct 
after  he  gets  the  facts.  It  is  very  seldom  they  do 
not  have  warrants,  unless  there  is  something  that 
comes  up  before  the}'  can  consult  with  the  District 
Attorney.  •  As  a  rule,  they  always  prepare  war- 
rants. 

I  note  that  here  and  in  the  different  cities  in  the 
Tnited  States  that  I  have  been  in,  they  rush  right 
in  and  make  raids  and  a  lot  of  persons  are  arrested 
and  the  next  day  they  are  all  discharged  for  lack 
of  evidence.  Well,  sometimes  they  get  an  innocent 
man  or  woman  and  sometimes  they  don't.  In  these 
raids  here,  as  a  rule,  they  only  hold  one  or  two 
people  and  the  rest  are  discharged.  They  have  to 
spend  a  night  in  jail  unless  they  are  bailed  out. 
Of  course,  that  brings  in  the  bail  bond,  which  is  a 
very  bad  evil  here.  They  make  a  nightly  raid  on 
some  resort  here  and  get  twenty-five  prisoners  and 
for  five  or  ten  dollars  they  can  get  out  through  the 
professional  bondsman,  whereas,  if  the  evidence  is 
all  worked  up  and  properly  handled  by  the  District 
Attorney  and  his  assistants  they  can  direct  the  work 
and  under  warrants  get  the  parties  and  the  case  is 
made  without  any  evil  done  at  all. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  now  are  the  detectives  selected  in 
the  government  service? 

Mr.  Hazen :  As  a  rule,  in  the  government  service 
they  are  selected  if  they  have  some  police  experi- 
ence. They  are  put  in  as  what  we  call  informers 
at  first. 

The  Chairman :  Informers? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Yes,  at  three  dollars  a  day. 

Mr.  Seligman :  They  have  not  been  in  the  depart- 
ment at  all  up  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Hazen :  No,  an  informer  is  not  a  commis- 
sioned officer,  an  agent.     He  is  selected  as  I  would 
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pick  out  Mr.  Jones,  thinking  him  to  be  a  good  man. 
or  somebody  would  recommend  him.  He  has  three 
dollars  a  day  and  his  work  has  to  show  for  itself 
on  his  reports. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Recommended  by  a  Congressman? 

Mr.  ITazen :  Yes,  or  anyone — generally  through 
the  secretary. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Did  you  ever  make  any  selections 
when  you  were  at  the  head  of  the  department? 

Mr.  Hazen :  The  chief  makes  the  recommenda- 
tions and  they  are  approyed  by  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Seligman:  You  were  the  chief  then? 

Mr.  Hazen :  When  I  was  chief,  yes,  sir.  Every 
chief  has  that  right.  They  haye  a  printed  set  of 
rules.  If  Mr.  Jones  proved  all  right  through  his 
reports  he  was  made  a  commissioned  agent  and  he 
had  a  right,  as  a  government  officer,  to  perform  the 
duties. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Could  you  dismiss  him  at  will? 

Mr.  Hazen :  No,  I  would  have  to  prefer  charges. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  To  the  secretary? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  But  no  trial  or  anything  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Hazen :  No,  written  charges  which  can  be 
gone  over  by  the  acting  secretary  or  the  assistant 
secretary  who  has  charge  of  the  division. 

The  Chairman :  The  decision  of  the  secretary  or 
acting  secretary  is  not  subject  to  review  and  re- 
versal by  any  other  body? 

Mr.  Hazen :  No,  it  is  final  action.  They  are  per 
diem  men.  They  get  four  dollars  a  day,  and  if  their 
work  shows  that  they  are  worth  more  money,  fid- 
get five,  six  and  seven  dollars  a  day.  Seven  is  the 
highest  salary. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Is  that  for  every  day  in  the  year, 
Sundays  and  all? 

Mr.  Hazen  :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Then  they  have  three,  four,  five,  six 
and  seven  dollar  men. 

Mr.  Hazen:  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Osborn  :  They  have  not  any  title?  Of  course, 
the  first  grade  are  called  informers.  After  that  they 
are  commissioned  agents. 

Mr.  Hazen  :  Commissioned  agents. 

Mr.  Osborn :  But  they  have  not  any  title  after 
they  are  commissioned  agents  different  from  "com- 
missioned agents?" 

Mr.  Hazen:  No. 

Mr.  Osborn :  They  simply  get  the  difference  in 
pay? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Difference  in  pay. 

Mr.  Osborn :  How  do  they  get  that  difference  in 
pay? 

Mr.  Hazen :  By  their  work. 

Mr.  Osborn  :  How  is  that  work  estimated? 

Mr.  Hazen  :  Through  the  written  reports. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Who  passes  on  it,  the  chief? 

Mr.  Hazen :  The  chief  makes  the  recommendation 
to  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  That  this  man  receive  six  dollars 
instead  of  five? 

Mr.  Hazen  :  Yes,  on  account  of  a  certain  case. 
Say,  for  instance,  he  made  a  very  good  display  of 
his  talents  in  a  counterfeiting  case  or  a  smuggling 
ease,  or  anything  at  all  that  the  secret  service  agent 
is  assigned  to.  The  chief  makes  a  recommendation 
to  the  secretary  and  it  is  passed  on  by  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
chief  recommending  his  wife's  brother  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  in  the  service v  to  get  the  seven  dollar 
position,  if  he  wants  to? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Seligman:  There  is  not  a  civil  service  ex- 
amination of  any  kind? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Not  for  the  secret  service  agents. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Suppose  a  man  has  gotten  in  the 
seven  dollar  grade  and  then  ceases  to  render 
superior  service — how  do  they  handle  a  case  like 
that? 

Mr.  Hazen :  The  chief,  if  he  has  cause  enough  to 
make  charges  that  the  man  is  lacking  in  ability,  or 
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does  not  attend  to  his  duties,  makes  a  report  of  the 
same  to  the  secretary,  with  a  recommendation  for 
his  dismissal. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Would  you  reduce  him  again  to 
the  five  dollar  grade? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Yes,  could  do  that,  but  when  a  man 
gets  to  be  of  no  benefit  at  all,  there  is  no  use  in 
reducing  him. 

Mr.  McKeen :  These  charges  do  not  have  to  be 
accompanied  with  specifications  or  itemized  acts 
of  delinquency,  do  they?  They  are  simply  charges 
of  general  failure  to  get  results? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Well,  we  give  the  facts,  of  course,  as 
far  as  possible. 

The  Chairman :  Is  he  entitled  to  appear  and  be 
heard  in  opposition  to  charges? 

Mr.  Hazen :  He  has  a  right  to  meet  the  charges 
in  writing  and  he  will  be  heard  before  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Osborn  :  It  is  a  hearing,  but  not  a  trial. 

Mr.  Hazen :  Xo  trial. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
these  men  previously  had  police  knowledge? 

Mr.  Hazen  :  They  generally  seek  people  who  have 
some  knowledge  of  police  work. 

The  Chairman :  Does  the  detective  or  special 
agent  against  whom  charges  are  made  of  incompe- 
tency have  the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel 
at  the  hearing,  or  is  that  done  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

Mr.  Hazen  :  It  has  been  done  in  one  instance  that 
I  know  of  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman :  But  the  custom  is  to  the  con- 
trary? 

Mr.  Hazen  :  To  the  contrary,  yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Have  you  seen  much  of  the  police 
work  in  this  city? 

Mr.  Hazen  :  Oh,  yes;  I  have  had  a  very  close  con- 
nection with  the  Police  Department  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  Seligman:  In  what  way,  Mr.  Hazen? 

Mr.  Hazen:  In  getting  their  aid  in  making  ar- 
rests here. 
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Mr.  Seliginan:  Since  you  were  out  of  office? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Oh,  no ;  not  since  I  have  been  out  of 
office.  I  have  only  been  out  of  the  service  two 
years,  or  two  years  in  June. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  think  we  would  like  very  much 
to  get  your  ideas  of  the  Police  Department. 

Mr.  Hazen :  My  experience  has  extended  over 
some  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years.  My  father 
was  a  policeman  before  I  was.     He  is  retired  now. 

Mr.  Seliginan:  In  this  city? 

Mr.  Hazen  :  No,  in  Cincinnati.  He  was  formerly 
Chief  of  Police  there  and  chief  of  detectives  and 
last  summer  they  retired  him.  My  brother  and  my- 
self were  the  only  two  that  followed  his  footsteps. 
The  rest  of  the  family  have  different  vocations.  My 
lather  has  been  in  the  police  business  since  1851. 

Mr.  McKeen:  Were  you  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment there  before  you  went  into  the  government 
service? 

Mr.  Hazen :  I  was  a  detective  for  three  express 
companies,  for  a  combination  of  three  companies, 
the  Adams,  United  States  and  American,  and  also 
for  some  railroads,  and  I  had  an  agency,  and  then 
I  went  into  the  Government  service.  But  of  course 
in  all  this  time  I  have  done  nothing  else  but  detec- 
tive work  and  police  work.  I  have  been  in  all  the 
different  cities  of  the  country  and  noted  the  dif- 
ferent methods  in  use  in  departments — one  under  a 
board  of  commissioners  and  another  under  a  one- 
headed  commission,  and  all  that.  Mr.  Carlisle  sent 
me  abroad  at  one  time  to  investigate  the  London 
police. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Who  did? 

Mr.  Hazen:  Mr.  Carlisle,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  I  had  a  case  over  there  with  the  London 
police,  and  that  year  I  made  a  study  of  it  over  there. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Did  you  make  a  report  to  the  de- 
lta rtment? 

Mr.  Hazen :  I  did  to  him. 

Mr.  Seligman:  It  was  never  published,  was  it? 
Is  it  on  file? 
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Mr.  Hazen  :  It  is  on  file  in  Washington.     I  do  not 
think  I  have  a  copy.     I  have  some  notes,  though. 
Mr.  Seligman:  That  was  four  or  five  years  ago, 

probably? 

Mr.  Hazen:  Yes.  I  should  recommend  a  bi-par- 
tisan board  of  four  police  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Governor  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
the  Mayor  to  nominate  a  Commissioner  of  IN)! ice 
and  three  to  five  aides,  one  in  each  Borough.  The 
term  should  be  for  life  or  during  good  behavior,  with 
a  pension  after  fifteen  years  service.  I  think  the 
regular  term  now  is  twenty-five  years,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McAneny:  Except  in  case  of  physical  disa- 
bility.    Then  ten  years  is  the  minimum. 

Mr.  Hazen :  Of  course,  the  Commissioners  would 
hear  all  charges  against  the  members  of  the  depart- 
ment by  a  sort  of  a  trial  board.  I  should  think 
that  the  main  body  of  the  Police  Department  should 
contain  ten  thousand  men.  I  would  do  away  with 
the  ward  and  precinct  detectives  and  centralize  the 
detective  force  in  one  department  or  division  of  the 
Police  Department  and  call  it  the  bureau  of  crinii 
nal  investigation. 

The  Chairman :  Would  it  break  the  continuity  of 
your  thought  if  I  asked  you  a  question  now? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Oh,  no ;  I  have  this  paper  here. 

The  Chairman  :  What  are  the  evils  which,  in  your 
opinion,  would  be  removed  by  the  change  that  you 
have  just  suggested  in  the  ward  or  precinct  detec- 
tives? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Well,  they  are  what  they  term  col- 
lectors, you  know — that  is,  they  act  for  the  captain. 
Of  course,  this  is  all  newspaper  talk,  you  may 
say,  but  I  know  of  some  cases  where  the  ward  men 
have  gone  to  people  and  made  a  demand  for  so  much 
a  week. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Ward  men? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Yes — of  several  cases  under  my  own 
observation.  If  you  take  the  ward  men  away  there 
ri  no  one  to  go  around,  and  that  is  the  difficulty. 
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Now,  that  simply  leaves  the  captain  without  any 
confidential  man  to  attend  to  his  own  affairs. 
,  Mr.  Seligman :  What  are  the  ward  men  supposed 
to  do  at  present? 

Mr.  Hazen  :  Well,  they  are  assigned — a  ward  man 
of  course,  is  part  of  an  old  custom.  He  is  really  the 
captain's  adviser  and  confidential  man  of  the  pre- 
cinct. If  there  is  anything  to  be  done  they  have 
to  see  the  ward  man  first,  and  if  he  thinks  pretty 
well  of  it  he  consults  with  the  captain. 

I  would  also  add  that  the  captain  should  not  have 
any  favorites  about  them.  You  have  noticed  where 
captains  were  transferred  and  have  asked  for  cer- 
tain detectives  to  be  assigned  to  their  own  precincts 
with  them.  I  believe  in  every  one  having  a  fair 
chance  and  in  every  policeman  being  allowed  to  do 
his  duty  and  showing  that  he  can  do  it. 

The  Chairman  :  That  conclusion  is  really  a  corol- 
lary from  your  other  proposition. 

.Mr.  Hazen:  Yes,  they  should  all  have  an  even 
chance.  I  would  also  speak  of  the  excise  law  work. 
1  do  not  think  that  the  Police  Department  of  New 
York  should  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  State 
should  appoint  its  own  agents  and  procure  the 
evidence  and  hand  it  to  the  District  Attorney.  Be- 
cause it  is  very  tempting  to  any  policeman  to  go 
into  a  place  and  have  a  drink,  a  glass  of  lager  or 
beer,  and  probably  one  will  not  be  enough,  and  he 
v.  ill  take  some  more,  and  then  he  will  go  to  court 
the  next  morning  and  swear  that  he  drank  liquor, 
which  is  contrary  to  one  of  the  rules  of  the  depart- 
ment. I  believe  that  a  man  who  did  not  care  for 
liquor  might  get  a  taste  for  it  in  that  way  and  be- 
come a  drinking  man  through  that  very  source. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Would  you  have  a  separate  de- 
partment for  that,  for  the  excise? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Yes,  I  would  not  let  the  police  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  Let  the  excise  agents  pro- 
cure the  evidence  and  put  it  in  the  proper  form, 
and  the  police  go  and  arrest  the  people. 

The  Chairman :     You  would  not  have  the  mu- 
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nicipal  police1  concerned  with  detecting  violations 
of  the  excise  law? 
Mr.  Hazen:    No. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  I  understand  yon  got  the  help  of 
the  police  in  your  counterfeiting  cases? 

Mr.  Hazen :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  You  would  have  them  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  excise  system  that  they  bore 
to  you  in  your  private  stills  and  counterfeiting 
cases? 

Mr.  Hazen  :  Yes,  the  same.  We  got  the  evidence, 
and  if  we  wanted  any  help  we  asked  the  captains 
for  three  or  five  men  and  said  we  wanted  their  as- 
sistance and  then  the  arrests  were  made.  Of  course, 
secret  service  men  have  no  power  of  arrests  unless 
they  have  warrants. 

Mr.  McKeen  :  Is  he  not,  under  the  United  States 
law,  empowered  to  arrest  for  a  crime  which  he  him- 
self witnesses? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Oh,  yes ;  any  citizen  has  that,  you 
know. 

Mr.  McKeen:  The  same  rule  prevails  generally? 

Mr.  Hazen :  That  is  the  duty  of  the  marshals. 
They,  as  a  rule,  make  all  the  arrests. 

Mr.  McKeen:  Generally  they  require  a  warrant, 
but  if  they  see  a  crime  committed  they  can  arrest, 
or  if  the  crime  has  been  committed  and  they  can 
make  the  marshal  believe  that  probably  it  was  com- 
mitted by  a  certain  man,  he  can  arrest  without  a 
warrant  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Hazen :  The  statute  in  the  United  States 
law  is  that  no  warrants  can  be  served  after  sun- 
down— they  must  be  served  during  the  day  time. 
But  that  could  not  be  worked,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
Police  Department. 

Mr.  McKeen :  You  are,  of  course,  limited  in  all 
this  connterfeiting-detectlng  work  by  the  provisions 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  protecting  per- 
sons against  unreasonable  seizures  and  all  that? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Yes,  sir.  I  would  also  refer  to  de- 
tails in  the  different  city  offices,  that  is,  placing 
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policemen  to  guard  a  door  in  the  Comptroller's 
office,  or  the  Tax  Commissioner's  office,  or  some- 
think  like  that,  where  he  has  to  protect  a  messen- 
ger going  down  to  the  bank,  to  guard  him  all  the 
way  down,  and  all  that,  which  is  really  not  police 
duty,  but  which  takes  that  one  man  away  from  his 
assignment  in  his  precinct.  Of  course,  when  he 
is  first  on  the  force  he  is  assigned  somewhere.  In 
other  words,  it  is  one  less  man  all  the  time  in  all 
those  assignments.  I  think  they  figure  up  be- 
tween— 

Mr.  Baldwin  :     Twenty-five  hundred. 

Mr,  Hazen :  I  was  going  to  say  about  two  thou- 
sand. That  is  what  it  was  the  last  T  heard  of  it 
from  Mr.  McAdoo.  That  is  quite  a  number  of  men. 
They  only  do  eight  hours  work,  they  follow  the  rule 
of  the  city  offices,  and  after  four  o'clock  or  five 
o'clock  they  are  tli rough. 

I  have  already  recommended  that  the  detective 
headquarters  be  centralized  and  formed  into  a  bu- 
reau of  criminal  investigation,  with  branches  in  the 
Bronx,  Richmond  and  Queens.  Every  detective 
should  make  a  daily  written  report,  with  sufficient 
data  therein,  fixing  his  responsibility  to  his  supe- 
riors. I  would  suggest  that  affidavits  should  be 
affixed  to  the  written  reports. 

Mr.  McKeen.  Do  you  mean  you  would  have 
every  detective  make  a  report  every  day  whether 
he  has  been  specifically  assigned  or  not? 

Mr.  Hazen  :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKeen  :     Is  that  a  Government  custom? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Yes,  sir ;  if  a  man  is  on  leave  he 
has  to  make  a  written  report. 

Mr.  McKeen  :  To  account  for  his  time  whether  he 
is  on  a  special  job  or  not? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Otherwise  he  would  not  be  paid. 

Mr.  Seligman:  You  mean  to  say  if  he  has  noth- 
ing to  do  he  does  not  receive  pay? 

Mr.  Hazen:  If  he  has  nothing  to  do  he  has  to 
make  a  report,  "On  waiting  orders,"  and  he  charges 
his  time,  five  dollars  a  day. 
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Mr.  Seligman  :  Suppose  he  is  awaiting  orders,  has 
he  to  report  where  he  went  and  all  that? 

Mr.  Hazen:  Simply  to  report  on  waiting  orders. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  Then  he  does  not  have  to  report 
things  that  are  outside  of  police  business? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Xo,  that  is  generally  termed  a  vaca- 
tion. They  are  allowed  thirty  days,  and  they  take 
different  parts  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Suppose  you  were  a  special  agent 
and  you  came  before  this  Committee  by  invitation. 
Would  you  have  to  report  that  you  had  been  up  here 
before  this  Committee? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  You  would  have  to  put  that  in 
your  report? 

Mr.  Hazen  :  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  But  if  you  were  on  duty? 

Mr.  Hazen :  If  I  was  on  duty  and  you  sent  a  call 
down  to  the  secret  service  office  for  me  to  come  up 
and  I  would  come  up,  to-morrow  my  reports  would 
show  that  I  was  before  this  Committee,  and  also 
show  the  number  of  hours  I  was  here. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Is  not  that  the  custom  with  most 
of  the  private  agencies,  Chief? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Yes,  sir ;  always. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Detailed  reports  from  each  man 
each  day. 

The  Chairman :  Do  you  know  whether  it  prevails 
in  cities  of  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Yes,  it  prevails  in  Scotland  Yard. 
In  fact,  that  is  the  main  part  of  their  work  over 
there — a  written  report — as  I  got  it  from  Inspector 
Frost  over  there. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Is  their  system  more  perfect  than 
ours,  taken  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  Hazen:  Well,  no,  they  are  much  slower  in 
their  methods. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Can  you  give  us  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  Scotland  Yard 
organization? 
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Mr.  Seligman :  Who  is  the  head  of  it — a  man  ap- 
pointed by  whom? 

.  Mr.  Hazen  :  The  Commissioner  appoints  the  head. 
At  that  time  Sir  Anderson  was  the  head.  Boiled 
down,  in  Scotland  Yard  the  thing  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  making  written  reports  of  their  work.  Of 
course,  they  have  more  secrecy  than  we  have  here 
in  headquarters.  You  go  in  there  and  you  go  into 
one  room  and  you  do  not  see  anybody  else  but  the 
man  you  call  for.  If  you  call  for  Detective  Frost 
he  comes  down  and  you  state  your  business,  the 
object  of  your  call,  and  it  is  noted — 

Mr.  McAneny :  One  of  the  things  we  should  like 
in  particular  would  be  information  bearing  upon 
the  form  of  the  organization  of  the  bureau  there. 
For  instance,  are  there  graded  positions  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  detectives  in  the  lower  grades  to  ad- 
vance to  the  higher  grades,  and  if  so,  how? 

Mr.  Hazen:  Oh,  they  get  the  material  from  the 
ranks  of  the  municipal  police  in  London  and  the 
Metropolitan  police.  They  have  two  branches  there, 
you  know. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  They  are  selected  from  those? 

Mr.  ITazen :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  Not  outside  of  those,  are  they? 

Mr.  Hazen:  Oh,  no;  they  take  them  right  from 
the  body  of  the  police. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Do  they  keep  them,  as  a  rule,  after 
they  get  them,  or  do  they  send  them  back  into  the 
force? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Well,  hardly,  because  a  man  has  to 
show  his  ability  much  stronger  than  he  does  in  this 
country  in  order  to  get  the  assignment.  He  has 
got  to  prove  that  he  is  a  good  detective  by  his  work. 
"*  Mr.  McKeen:  Do  not  detectives  in  the  city  ser- 
vice— yery  many  of  them,  particularly  in  the  subor- 
dinate class— lose  their  usefulness  after  they  be- 
come generally  known? 

Mr.  Hazen:  Yes,  that  is  one  point  in  the  secret 
service,  and  also  in  Scotland  Yard.  They  use  every 
effort  always  to  prevent  the  men  from  being  known, 
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but  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  just  the  opposite  here 
j n  New  York. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  They  operate  here  by  becoming 
known. 

Mr.  Hazen:  They  like  to  go  in  public  gatherings, 
in  hotels,  etc.,  and  stand  around.  Anybody  who 
would  see  a  man  standing  around  gazing  at  a  party 
will  say,  "Who  is  that  man?"  "Well,  that  is  Detec- 
tive Sergeant  So  and  So." 

Mr.  Seligman  :  Is  that  the  fault  of  the  system? 

Mr.  Hazen :  That  is  about  the  extent  of  it. 

Mr.  Seligman :  They  have  some  good  material 
there. 

Mr.  Hazen :  Yes,  some  of  the  older  men  are  very 
good  detectives. 

Mr.  Osborn:  What  is  the  organization  of  the 
Scotland  Yard?    There  is  a  chief  of  some  kind. 

Mr.  Hazen :  Chief  inspector. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Then  who  comes  next  to  him? 

Mr.  Hazen  :  Well,  what  they  call  inspector — they 
term  them  inspectors. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Who  are  next  to  the  inspectors? 

Mr.  Hazen :  After  they  get  in  the  Scotland  Yard 
department,  the  criminal  investigation  bureau,  they 
are  termed  inspectors.  Of  course,  there  are  other 
officers  there  in  the  Scotland  Yard,  clerks  wTho  have 
charge  of  traffic  and  different  assignments  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Osborn :  They  have  no  titles  then,  except  in- 
spectors and  chief  inspectors. 

Mr.  Hazen :  Yes. 

Mr.  Osborn  :  Do  they  have  differences  in  pay? 

Mr.  Hazen  :  Well,  it  is  very  slight.  They  are  not 
paid  as  well  as  they  are  here. 

Mr.  MeAneny :  But  there  are  grades  of  pay  in  the 
bureau? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  remember  now  the 
amount — 

Mr.  MeAneny :  Depending  upon  the  value  of  the 
man  as  a  detective? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Seligman :  In  what  way  does  the  French  sys- 
tem differ  from  the  English  system? 

•  Mr.  Hazen :  That  is  entirely  different.  The  poli- 
tical system  is  combined  with  the  police  system, 
which  would  not  answer  in  this  country  at  all.  1 
suppose  you  know  that  if  you  go  to  a  hotel  in  Paris 
they  take  your  description  and  they  communicate 
with  the  Prefect  of  Police,  and  the  next  day  your 
name  and  description  is  in  the  department  books, 
and  your  movements  around  Paris  are  noted  in  a 
way  that  they  can  tell  pretty  well  what  you  do 
there.  It  is  an  old  system,  of  course.  They  have 
not  changed  it  in  any  way  at  all. 

Mr.  Osborn :  How  many  detectives  do  you  think 
should  be  attached  to  the  bureau  in  this  city,  in 
Greater  New  York,  Mr.  Hazen? 

Mr.  Hazen:  You  mean  Manhattan  Borough? 

Mr.  Osborn :  I  mean  in  the  whole  Greater  New 
York. 

Mr.  Hazen  :  Well,  of  the  different  grades — I  think 
they  should  have  at  least  three  hundred  men. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Altogether? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Yes. 

Mr.  Seligman:  How  many  have  they  now? 

Mr.  McAneny :  Two  hundred  and  sixty. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  A  large  part  of  them  are  out  on 
the  street  in  uniform. 

Mr.  McAneny:  We  have  about  two  hundred 
actually  employed  in  detective  work,  outside  of  the 
precinct  detectives. 

Mr.  Hazen :  By  having  three  hundred  it  would 
give  the  chief  a  chance  to  assign  men  in  Richmond 
Borough  or  Queens  Borough  or  Bronx  Borough  and 
have  them  report  over  there  at  the  main  office  of 
the  detective  department  or  the  criminal  investiga- 
tion bureau,  or  whatever  you  might  term  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  How  many  do  they  have  in  Scot- 
land Yard,  among  the  inspectors? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Well,  it  occurs  to  me — when  I  was 
there  they  had  about  six  hundred. 

Mr.  Seligman  :    Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 


they  could  be  removed  by  the  Commissioner  with- 
out trial? 

Mr.  Hazen:     Iu  Scotland  Yard,  of  course,  they 

have  a  civil  service  examination,  the  same  as  here, 
and  they  are  graded,  hut  they  have  to  have  charges 
preferred  and  all  that,  in  writing. 

The  Chairman :  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any 
power  of  review  in  any  judicial  tribunal,  whether 
they  have  the  power  to  review  the  finding  of  the 
police  authorities  in  removing  any  of  the  force? 

Mr.  Hazen:  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  just  the 
same  as  in  our  uniformed  service. 

The  Chairman:  Have  you  any  views  yourself 
on  the  question  whether,  all  things  considered,  it 
is  desirable  in  this  city  that  there  should  or  should 
not  be  in  the  courts  power  to  review  the  findings 
of  the  Commissioner  in  removing  from  the  force  a 
member  thereof? 

Mr.  Hazen:  I  think  that  the  final  action  of  the 
Commissioner  himself  should  end  the  matter — that 
is,  if  the  man  is  up  on  charges  and  they  are  written 
charges,  and  he  has  ten  days  to  answer  and  the 
case  is  reviewed  by  the  deputy  commissioner  and 
forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  and  acted  upon,  I 
should  think  that  ought  to  settle  it. 

The  Chairman  :  That  is  assuming,  as  I  suppose, 
we  must,  that  there  may  be  occasionally  a  removal 
from  motives  political  or  personal,  yet  having  re- 
gard to  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  community 
it  is  wiser  that  some  individual  should  suffer 
than  that  the  disciplinary  judgment  of  the  Com- 
missioner should  be  subject  to  reversal  by  the 
courts.     Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Yes,  sir;  but  it  would  be  a  rare  case, 
from  the  fact  that  everything  is  in  writing  and  the 
man  has  a  chance  to  have  an  attorney  guide  him  if 
it  is  necessary. 

The  Chairman:  I  put  in  my  question  that,  even 
assuming,  as  I  assume  we  must,  that  occasionally 
gross  injustice  may  be  done  to  an  individual  by  a 
removal   springing   partially,   if  you   please,   from 
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political  or  personal  motives,  yet,  considering  the 
welfare  of  the  force  and  the  discipline  of  the  force 
and  the  welfare  of  the  community,  in  your  opinion, 
it  is  wiser  that  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  when 
made  should  be  final? 

Mr.  Hazen:  Yes,  sir;  and  I  would  add  that 
the  fact  that  four  commissioners  would  review  all 
the  testimony  on  the  charges — 

The  Chairman :  Suppose  the  system  should  be  as 
it  is  now,  one  Commissioner? 

Mr.  Hazen :    It  would  be  very  fair,  I  think. 

The  Chairman :  Your  opinion  would  be  the  same? 

Mr.  Hazen :    Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Some  of  us  have  been  talking 
about  the  proposition  here  to  take  out  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  police  captain  the  investigation  of  these 
crimes  against  morality,  as  they  call  them,  the  gam- 
bling houses  and  disorderly  houses  and  the  excise 
violations  to  relieve  the  captains  of  responsibility 
of  ferreting  out  these  crimes  that  take  place  behind 
closed  doors  and  hold  them  simply  responsible  for 
the  public  order  and  public  decency  outside,  and 
have,  so  far  as  the  department  deals  with  it,  those 
other  matters  attended  to  by  an  office  squad  or 
detail.    Do  you  think  that  could  work? 

Mr.  Hazen  :  Xo,  I  do  not  believe  a  detective 
should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  gambling 
houses. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  do  not  mean  the  regular  detec- 
tive force,  but  I  mean  a  special  force  for  that  pur- 
pose. These  captains  have  necessarily  a  certain  dis- 
cretion, and  they  have  to  have  supervision  of  what 
is  going  on  inside  houses,  and  that  lias  led  to  what 
we  were  speaking  of  a  few  minutes  ago,  this  black- 
mail. If  they  could  not  give  protection  and  were 
confined  simply  to  reporting  suspected  places  and 
keeping  order  on  the  streets  and  preventing  viola- 
tion of  public  decency  and  public  order,  would 
that  blackmail  exist?  Could  that  matter  be  dealt 
with  by  a  Central  Office  squad? 

Mr.  Hazen :    I  do  not  see — I  have  never  seen  any 
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occasion  in  which  the  action  of  the  Detective  Bu- 
reau has  benefited  the  captain  in  his  precinct,  be- 
cause there  is  always  a  clash  when  it  conies  to  get- 
ting'  evidence. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  I  want  to  relieve  the  captain  of 
temptation. 

Mr.  Hazen :  I  think  this,  that  the  captain,  in  fact, 
is  a  little  chief  of  police  of  his  own  precinct,  and 
he  ought  to  keep  it  clean.  If  there  is  any  gambling 
or  pool  rooms  going  on  or  anything  that  is  not 
within  the  law,  he — 

Mr.  Baldwin :  How  is  he  to  discover  that  if  he 
does  not  have  his  ward  man? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Why,  the  man  on  post  should  at- 
tend to  that. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  He  cannot  go  inside  and  get  evi- 
dence of  a  disorderly  house — a  man  cannot  go  in- 
side in  uniform. 

Mr.  Hazen :  That  is  where  your  plain  clothes 
men  come  in. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  But  you  say  he  ought  not  to  have 
plain  clothes  men. 

Mr.  Osborn :  The  idea  that  was  suggested  to  us 
was  this,  that  the  uniformed  man  should  not  have 
any  right  to  go  inside  of  suspected  places. 

Mr.  Hazen  :  I  understood  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Osborn :  The  right  to  go  inside  and  get  evi- 
dence should  be  kept  entirely  with  the  plain  clothes 
men. 

The  Chairman  :  Operating  from  headquarters  and 
not  operating  from  under  the  wing,  if  you  please, 
of  the  captain. 

Mr.  Hazen :  Well,  they  are  trying  to  do  that  now, 
and  you  see  the  result.  This  man  Eg^ers,  I  think 
his  name  is,  has  been  going  around  the  different 
precincts  and  getting  evidence  and  all  that  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  captains  or  the  inspectors. 
Of  course,  it  is  hard  to  tell  of  cases  of  that  kind, 
unless  you  know  the  real  facts  of  them. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  There  is  the  distinction  there.  Eg- 
gers  is  doing  now  what  it  is  the  captain's  duty  to 
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do.  But  if  it  was  Eggers'  duty  to  do  this  thing 
and  not  the  duty  of  the  captain,  would  that  work 
well? 

'  The  Chairman :  What  you  mean  is  to  have  made 
permanent  that  which  is  now  a  temporary  expe- 
dient. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  More  than  that.  I  would  take 
away  from  the  captain  this  duty  of  making  these 
secret  investigations.  For  instance,  it  is  not  the 
captain's  especial  duty  to  locate  a  still  in  his  dis- 
trict, I  mean  he  is  not  sitting  up  nights  over  that. 
He  lets  you  do  that  and  then  you  go  and  get  the 
captain  to  make  an  arrest  for  you,  if  necessary. 
Why  could  not  that  same  system  be  carried  on  with 
respect  to  disorderly  houses  and  gambling  houses 
and  violations  of  the  excise  law  so  as  to  take  away 
;;  little  of  the  captain's  duty,  if  you  please,  with  re- 
gard to  those  particular  crimes,  and  so  that  the 
captain  would  not  be  in  position  to  offer  protec- 
tion to  these  places?  He  would  not  be  in  a  posi- 
lioii  that  required  him  to  investigate  what  was  go- 
ing on  behind  the  doors,  but  that  would  be  done  by 
another  branch  of  the  service  which  would  be 
smaller,  and  under  the  control  of  one  head,  such  as 
this,  for  instance:  You  were  the  head  of  the  United 
States  Department  for  looking  into  counterfeiting 
money  and  distilleries  and  the  special  agent  of  the 
Treasury  Department  looking  for  fraud  in  the  reve- 
nue— you  did  not  bother  especially  with  frauds  in 
the  revenue.  , 

Mr.  Hazen :  Oh,  no ;  we  never  bothered  with  any- 
thing  unless  we  were  assigned  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  If  we  had  a  department  of  the 
city  that  operated  directly  from  headquarters  to 
search  out  these  violations  of  these  various  laws  and 
confined  the  captain  to  his  real  duty  of  keeping 
public  order  and  public  decency,  would  not  it  tend 
to  prevent  a  good  deal  of  the  blackmail  that  has- 
demoralized  the  police  force  to  a  certain  extent? 

Mr.  Hazen  :  By  using  an  outside  force,  a  separate 
force? 
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Mr.  Baldwin :  Using  a  separate  squad  or  gang  or 
whatever  you  please — a  bureau.  I  understand  the 
Paris  police  attend  to  all  the  moral  business,  as 
they  call  it,  by  a  separate  section. 

Mr.   Hazen :  They  do. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  The  men  who  keep  order  on  the 
street  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  keeping  pros- 
titutes in  order. 

Mr.  Seligman:  How  is  that  in  England? 

Mr.  Hazen:  They  have  tried  for  years  and  years 
to  suppress  the  street  walkers  in  Piccadilly. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  How  about  the  others? 

Mr.  Hazen :  The  situation  now  is  no  different 
from  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  a  question 
that  they  let  alone.  You  know  along  Piccadilly,  as 
they  call  it  there,  or  along  any  of  those  streets,  it 
is  very  bad  indeed. 

I  think  this,  Mr.  Baldwin,  that  the  captain  of 
the  precinct  should  know  everything  in  his  own 
precinct.  There  should  not  be  any  need  for  him 
to  call  on  the  detectives  to  come  down  in  his  pre- 
cinct— 

Mr.  Baldwin :  You  just  said  you  would  abolish 
the  wardmen. 

Mr.  Hazen :  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  How  is  he  to  do  it  if  he  has  not  his 
wardman? 

Mr.  Hazen :  By  getting  hold  of  some  man  under 
his  command. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  In  uniform? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Put  him  in  plain  clothes? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Then  he  is  a  wardman. 

Mr.  Hazen :  No,  he  is  not  a  wardman. 

Mr.  McAneny:  The  difference  is  that  the  ward- 
man  is  permanently  attached  to  the  captain. 

Mr.  Hazen :  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  You  mean  he  is  not  a  favorite? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Xot  a  favorite. 
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Mr.  Baldwin :  He  would  take  a  man  temporarily 
out  of  his  uniform? 

•Mr.  Hazen:  They  have  done  it  heretofore.  They 
have  sent  over  to  Brooklyn  and  got  young  men  just 
coming  on  the  force  and  got  evidence  in  that  way. 

Mr.  McAneny :  How  would  it  do  to  make  the  cap- 
tains responsible  for  reports  to  headquarters  of  the 
existence  of  suspected  places? 

Mr.  Hazen  :  That  is  where  you  get  the  captains — 
by  their  written  reports. 

Mr.  McAneny  :  Leaving  the  actual  suppression  to 
Mr.  Baldwin's  squad. 

Mr.  Hazen :  If  a  captain  reports  that  there  is  no 
gambling  in  his  precinct  on  the  28th  day  of  Febru- 
ary let  him  put  that  in  writing  and  sign  his  name  to 
it,  and  then  afterwards  when  it  is  found  that  there 
was,  show  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  He  does  that  now,  and  he  adds  to 
that,  "The  following  places  are  suspected,  reputed 
and  alleged  to  be  gambling  houses,"  and  then  fol- 
lows a  long  list. 

Mr.  McAneny :  If  he  were  held  directly  re- 
sponsible for  reports  on  this  subject,  would  not  that 
satisfy  your  ideas  that  he  ought  to  be  responsible 
for  the  condition  of  his  precinct? 

Mr.  Hazen:  Yes. 

Mr.  McAneny:  You  would  simply  leave  the  en- 
forcement to  the  headquarters'  squad,  and  as  the 
people  who  were  to  be  protected  would  know  the 
captain  had  not  the  power  himself  to  drive  them 
out,  but  it  would  remain  for  the  other  squad,  would 
not  that  reduce  the  payments  to  him,  or  do  you 
not  think,  Mr  Baldwin,  that  he  might  then  be  paid 
not  to  report? 

Mr.  Baldwin :  That  would  not  make  much  dif- 
ference because  it  would  be  found  out  and  if  he 
did  not  report  it  would  be  worse,  because  every 
policeman  knows  that  those  places  cannot  run  with- 
out the  captains  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hazen :  The  telephone  system  should  be  made 
better.     They  are  away  back  on  that  in  New  York, 
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in  this  respect.  When  a  policeman  is  on  post  he 
should  communicate  with  his  station  every  hour 
by  telephone. 

Mr.  McAneny:  He  is  required  to  do  that  now, 
isn't  he? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Only  in  some  portions  of  New  York. 
I  think  General  Greene  started  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Yes,  but  it  has  not  been  installed 
yet, 

Mr.  Hazen  :  It  is  a  very  good  thing.  It  is  used  in 
Western  cities  altogether. 

Mr.  McAneny :  One  objection  raised  against  it 
has  been  that  professional  crooks  would  know  at 
what  time  the  officers  would  be  obliged  to  be  at  the 
station  and  he  would  use  that  time  for  operating 
elsewhere.  Do  you  think  that  amounts  to  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  Hazen :  Of  course,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  if 
a  burglar  is  going  to  enter  a  house  he  watches  the 
movements  of  the  policemen  before  he  does  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  He  is  going  to  do  that  anyhow  ? 

Mr.  Hazen :  He  is  going  to  do  that  anyhow.  He 
is  not  going  blindly  into  a  house  without  knowing 
where  the  policeman  is,  whether  he  is  in  a  saloon 
corner  or  in  a  telephone  booth,  or  where.  In  answer 
to  Mr.  Baldwin's  question,  I  think  the  captain 
should  be  held  strictly  responsible. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  That  has  been  our  custom  for  many 
years,  but  it  has  not  worked  well. 

Mr.  Hazen :  The  reason  it  has  not  worked  well  is 
that  he  has  always  had  his  favorite  people  around 
him,  the  wardmen,  and  they  are  simply  his  deputies, 
and  whatever  he  wants  done  or  whatever  they  think 
ought  to  be  done  is  done,  and  the  money  is  divided 
up.  If  you  take  away  that  support  from  a  captain 
he  has  to  rely  on  his  own  command  for  his  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  You  would  take  away  his  ward- 
men  but  let  him  put  any  uniformed  man  in  citizens' 
clothes  any  time  he  wanted  to? 

Mr.  Hazen :    Yres. 
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Mr.  Baldwin :  But  he  would  have  to  report  that. 

Mr.  Hazen :    He  would  have  to  report  that. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  If  there  are  some  boys  throwing 
stones  up  here  and  he  sends  a  uniformed  man  there, 
they  will  run  away — he  has  to  send  a  plain  clothes 
man  up  to  get  them,  and  in  other  things  that  come 
along  he  needs  a  plain  clothes  man,  and  he  ought 
to  have  full  liberty  to  turn  a  uniformed  man  into 
u  plain  clothes  man  any  time  he  wanted  to,  but  he 
ought  to  report  it? 

The  Chairman :  Report  the  fact  and  the  name  of 
the  man? 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Yes,  and  not  have  these  perma- 
nent wardmen  who  are  supposed  to  be  doing  de- 
i  ective  work.  Have  the  detectives  run  from  the  Cen- 
tral  Office. 

Mr.  Hazen :  nave  the  detectives  run  from  the 
( Vntral  Office.  In  connection  with  the  wardman 
he  is  simply  a  stumbling  block  to  detectives  in  the 
department  in  investigating  murder  cases,  robberies 
and  all  that.  It  would  have  to  go  through  a*  slow 
process.  When  the  captain  thinks  the  wardman  is 
not  capable  of  carrying  on  a  certain  case,  he  says, 
"I  will  have  to  advise  with  the  detective  depart- 
ment," and  he  brings  the  report  there  and  then 
they  have  to  handle  it  down  there  again,  and  it 
comes  right  back  again,  whereas,  if  the  thing  was 
reported  directly  to  the  Central  Station  Headquar- 
ters of  the  Police  Department,  the  detective  bureau, 
they  could  get  right  out  and  get  the  facts  without 
going  through  all  this  slow  process. 
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March  1: 
EDWARD    J.    REARDON,   COUNTY    DETECTIVE. 

Interview  between  William  Travers  Jerome,  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  County  of  New  York,  and  Edward 
J.  Reardon,  County  Detective,  District  Attorney's 
office,  New  York  County. 

Mr.  Jerome:  Now,  Reardon,  I  want  you  to  tell 
these  gentlemen  about  your  work  over  there  on  the 
East  Side. 

Mr.  Reardon :  In  working  in  these  cases  of  the 
crooks  and  pickpockets  on  the  East  Side,  working 
under  direction  of  Mr.  Jerome,  we  worked  in  pairs, 
myself  and  another  man  from  this  office.  We  would 
leave  the  office  about  2  :30  or  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. In  Seward  Park,  pretty  much  every  after- 
noon we  arrested  from  two  to  six  pickpockets,  whom 
we  found  working  openly,  and  in  some  cases  with 
Central  Office  men  on  the  grounds. 

Mr.  Jerome:  All  those  arrests  that  you  made 
down  there  for  pocket-picking,  which  you  set  forth 
in  your  report  to  me,  over  how  wide  a  territory  did 
it  extend? 

Mr.  Reardon :  From  Delancey  Street,  the  Bow- 
ery, the  East  River  and,  say,  Catherine  Street. 

Mr.  Jerome :  The  ground  did  not  extend  over  50 
acres? 

Mr.  Reardon :  No,  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Precincts. 

Mr.  Jerome :  How  many  men  have  they  in  those 
two  precincts? 

Mr.  Reardon :  About  a  total  force  of  175  men. 

Mr.  Jerome:  The  time  you  were  working  there 
two  months,  the  first  time,  didn't  you  make  more 
arrests  in  the  two  precincts  than  the  precinct  men? 

Mr.  Reardon  :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jerome:  That  is  for  indictable  offences,  not 
the  common  drunk  and  disorderly  cases  that  were 
disposed  of  summarily  by  the  magistrates? 

Mr.  Reardon  :    Yes,  sir. 
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.  Mr.  Jerome :  You  and  the  man  working  with  you 
from  this  office  made  more  arrests  than  the  citizen 
clothes  men  of  the  two  precincts? 

Mr.  Reardon:  Yes,  sir,  and  we  broke  up  the 
places  that  the  captain  could  not  break  up. 

Mr.  Jerome:    Tell  about  those  places? 

Mr.  Reardon:  Well,  190  Allen  Street  was  one 
of  them,  in  the  Twelfth  Precinct  It  was  run  as 
a  pool  room  and  crap  joint,  and  well-known  thieves 
would  bring  small  boys,  pigeons,  in  that  place  night 
in  and  night  out,  and  I  have  found  seventy-live  well- 
known  thieves  and  boys  in  that  place  a  night.  On 
several  occasions  we  made  arrests.  We  made  it  a 
purpose  to  visit  those  places  at  about  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  and  if  they  would  get  away  from  us  in 
the  day  time  we  would  go  around  there  at  night 
and  pick  them  up.  No.  30  Canal  Street  is  another 
hang-out  of  the  crooks,  and  109  Allen  Street  is  an- 
other; and  152  Stanton  Street  is  another  place. 
There  arc  few  worse  places  than  these  that  I  have 
mentioned.  In  No.  30  Canal  Street  we  made  prob- 
ably fifty  or  sixty  arrests.  We  would  wait  for  them 
to  come  out.  We  first  went  there  and  waited,  and 
we  would  find  them  coming  out  with  boys  and  get- 
ting  into  crowds,  and  when  we  got  the  evidence  we 
would  make  an  arrest.  After  we  had  made  thirty 
or  forty  arrests,  we  started  to  make  the  inspections. 
We  found  crooks  carrying  burglars'  tools  and  con- 
cealed weapons.  We  went  to  the  owners  of  the 
buildings  and  the  landlords  and  asked  them  to  get 
the  people  out,  and  in  none  of  the  cases  would  the 
owners  do  anything,  and  the  landlords  refused  to 
take  any  action,  until  we  began  to  making  raids 
night  after  night,  and  then  they  were  closed  up.  At 
one  time  we  took  eleven  prisoners,  professional 
thieves  of  one  gans,  in  a  place  where  there  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thieves  and  boys.  We  found 
young  boys  playing  stuss — 

Mr.  Jerome:    That  is  Hebrew  faro. 

Mr.  Reardon :     With  money  on  the  tables.     We 
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found  small  boys  going  in  there  with  well-known 
thieves,  and  one  of  the  men  there  was  a  well-known 
second-story  man. 

No.  11)0  Allen  Street  was  a  resort  for  the  "Monk" 
Eastman  gang,  the  Humpy  Jackson  gang,  the 
Yakey  Yakes  gang,  and  the  Cock-eyed  Meyer  gang. 

Mr.  Jerome:  His  particular  work  was  to  make 
children  steal  and  take  the  goods  and  fence  them, 
and  then  give  the  children  a  few  pennies? 

Mr.  Reardon  :  It  was  his  business  to  get  the  kids 
to  steal,  and  when  they  were  pinched  to  get  them 
counsel  and  square  the  complainant,  and  sometimes 
the  police,  and  if  possible  to  square  the  cop  before 
going  to  the  station  house. 

Mr.  Jerome :  Do  you  think  that  there  is  pocket- 
picking  going  on,  working  on  the  street  cars,  where 
the  men  are  working  on  an  arrangement  with  the 
precinct  detectives  and  the  Central  Office  men? 

Mr.  Reardon  :  Not  so' much  with  the  precinct  de- 
tectives as  with  the  Central  Office  men.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  working  on  the  street  cars  is 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Central  Office  men  work- 
ing in  the  district. 

Mr.  Jerome:  Out  of  the  total  number  of  pick- 
pockets that  are  working  on  the  street  cars,  you  be- 
lieve that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  them  are  working 
under  an  arrangement  with  the  Central  Office  men? 

Mr.  Reardon  :    Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Jerome:  And  there  is  no  doubt  about  it? 

Mr.  Reardon :  None. 

Mr.  Jerome:    Y"ou  are  positive? 

Mr.  Reardon  :    Y>s,  sir. 

Mr.  Jerome:  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  heard 
about  Central  Office  men  assisting  the  thieves  in 
disposing  of  the  proceeds  of  their  larcenies? 

Mr.  Reardon :  There  are  several  fences  where 
thieves  and  second-story  men  dispose  of  their  goods, 
and  there  are  certainly  places  which  are  visited  by 
the  Central  Office  men,  and  they  get  a  certain  rake 
off.  It  is  also  well  known  that  where  they  bring 
their  stuff  to  certain  fences  there  is  not  much  likeli- 
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•hood  of  being  arrested.  And  there  are  other  places 
that  if  they  took  goods  to  them  they  would  be  ar- 
rested. 

Mr.  Jerome :  You  were  brought  up  down  on  the 
east  side? 

Mr.  Reardon  :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jerome :    And  you  are  known  down  there? 

Mr.  Reardon  :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jerome :  There  are  some  Central  Office  men 
that  are  not  nearly  as  well  known  down  there  as 
you  are? 

Mr.  Reardon  :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jerome:  And  a  great  many  are  not  known 
down  there? 

Mr.  Reardon  :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jerome :  And  the  work  you  did  there  was  not 
because  it  was  done  by  a  well-known  man? 

Mr.  Reardon :  Oh,  no;  any  of  the  Central  Office 
men  could  do  it. 

Mr.  Jerome:  Have  you  talked  with  the  shop- 
keepers in  the  neighborhood  since  I  took  you  off 
that  work,  because  I  could  not  spare  you? 

Mr.  Reardon  :  Yes.  sir.  The  store-keepers  along 
Grand  Street  and  the  shop-keepers  on  Hester  Street 
have  told  me  that  they  intended  to  have  a  petition 
signed  to  have  me  sent  back  there. 

Mr.  Jerome :  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  a  peti- 
tion to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Reardon  :  The  shop-keepers  on  Hester  Street 
and  in  that  neighborhood4 have  told  me  that  busi- 
ness has  gone  up  a  great  deal  while  we  were  there, 
because  the  people  would  come  down  there  without 
being  robbed.  On  Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons 
the  push-cart  men,  pedlers,  are  robbed  on  the  street 
of  their  goods.  At  Hester  Street,  between  Essex 
and  Suffolk,  a  man  might  make  all  the  way  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  arrests  easy,  pickpockets  alone. 
It  would  be  easy  for  them  to  make  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  arrests.  It  became  so  bad  before  we 
went  over  there  that  the  Hebrew  pedlers  were  going 
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to  have  a  mass  meeting  and  send  a  petition  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Police. 

Mr.  Jerome :  Most  of  the  policemen  in  that  pre- 
cinct are  Irish,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Reardon:    Yes,  sir;  Irish  and  German. 

Mr.  Jerome:  There  is  a  good  deal  of  feeling  ex- 
ists towards  the  Jews.  Don't  they  express  them- 
selves with  regard  to  them  as  "Damn  sheenies," 
etc.  ? 

Mr.  Reardon :  That  is,  since  the  Hoe  riots.  The 
people  went  back  at  the  police  on  that  occasion, 
and  they  have  not  been  forgiven.  They  simply  don't 
make  arrests  for  Sunday  violations,  because  they 
were  given  orders  from  Inspectors  Cortright  and 
Brooks  not  to  bother  them. 

Mr.  Jerome:  And  they  are  disagreeable  in  every 
other  direction? 

Mr.  Reardon  :    They  put  it  over  them. 

Mr.  Jerome :  What  would  the  cops  tell  the  crooks 
before  you  were  made  a  special  officer? 

Mr.  Reardon :  I  was  only  a  citizen  when  I  went 
over  there  and  only  had  the  power  of  a  citizen,  and 
in  cases  where  I  brought  a  prisoner  into  the  station 
house  we  had  to  turn  him  over  to  the  police,  and 
the  officer  would  get  the  credit  of  the  arrest,  I  was 
simply  put  down  as  a  witness,  where  I  had  a  com- 
plainant, and  where  I  did  not  have  a  complainant 
I  was  put  down  as  the  complainant.  Up  until  the 
time  I  was  made  a  special  officer  the  police  and 
the  precinct  detectives,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  the 
Central  Office  men,  told  the  thieves  that  they  were 
damn  fools  to  let  us  bring  them  in,  and  they  had 
no  right  to  go  with  us. 

Mr.  Jerome:  At  first  there  was  no  resistance, 
and  then  after  the  Central  Office  men  began  to 
advise  the  crooks  not  to  come  in  with  you,  then  it 
was  necessary  to  resort  to  force? 

Mr.  Reardon  :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jerome :  Before  the  police  advised  them  they 
went  along  ouietly? 

Mr.  Reardon:     Yes,  sir. 
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.    Mr.  Jerome :    How  do  you  know  they  so  advised? 

Mr.  Reardon :  I  took  a  fellow— take  the  case  of 
the  man  Henry  Frank  that  shot  a  policeman  np  on 
Broadway.  I  arrested  him  on  two  occasions,  the 
first  occasion  he  came  quietly,  and  on  the  second 
occasion  he  put  up  a  fight.  Frank  told  me  when  I 
was  bringing  him  in  that  he  had  been  advised  by 
the  police  that  I  could  not  bring  him  in,  and  he 
put  up  a  strong  fight,  and  after  I  had  asked  him 
why  he  had  done  so,  he  told  me  that  the  precinct 
people  had  told  him  they  were  damned  fools  to  go 
in  with  us.  There  were  other  cases  where  I  sent 
over  other  prisoners  to  be  photographed,  and  they 
were  sent  back  without  having  been  taken,  by  Mc- 
Cluskey's  orders. 

Mr.  Jerome:    Can  you  prove  that? 

Mr.  Reardon:  The  fact  that  the  officer  brought 
them  over  to  headquarters  at  my  request,  and  I  re- 
quested Inspector  Schmittbergor  to  order  that  they 
be  photographed,  and  in  Court  both  crooks  told  me 
that  Inspector  McCluskey  simply  laughed,  and  said 
that  lie  would  not  photograph  anybody  that  I  sent 
over  there.* 


*Hon.  Wm.  Travers  Jerome, 

District  Attorney, 
New  York  County. 
Sir: 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions  of  February  27th,  100.1. 
T  herewith  submit  the  following  report  relative  to  the  arrest  and 
disposition  of  crooks  on  the  east  side  of  the  Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan, City  and  County  of  New  York. 

By  your  direction  T  commenced  work  in  that  section  of  the  city 
on  or  about  April  5th,  1904,  and  ceased  about  the  first  week  in 
June,  1904.  During  that  period  of  time  I  made  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  arrests  for  offenses  coming  under  the  head  of  the 
following  crimes: 

Robbery,  Picking  pockets, 

Burglary,  Carrying  concealed  weapons, 

Larceny  and  disorderly  conduct  in  working  cars  and  crowds. 

And  of  these,  secured  one  hundred  and  sixteen  convictions.  A 
large  number  of  these  arrests  and  convictions  do  not  appear  on 
the  police  station  blotters  for  the  reason  that  all  persons  arrested 
by  me  during  the  day  time  were  immediately  taken  and  arraigned 
before  the  nearest  and  most  accessible  City  Magistrate  presiding 
in  the  First,  Third  and  Fourth  Districts,  City  Magistrates'  Courts, 
and  the  Justice  sitting  in  the  Children's  Part  of  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions  of  the  First  Division. 
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By  your  direction  I  commenced  securing  evidence  against  the 
wholesale  lottery  dealers  of  the  east  side  during  the  month  of 
October,  1904,  and  arrested  some  ten  persons,  of  whom  seven 
were  duly  convicted  by  confession  in  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions, 
First  Division.  While  engaged  in  this  work  I  also  arrested  some 
thirty-six  persons  for  offenses  coming  under  the  head  of  the 
above  stated  crimes,  of  whom  thirty-one  were  duly  convicted. 

I  might  say  that  a  large  number  of  these  prisoners  were  well 
known  thieves,  being  photographed  and  measured  by  the  Detec- 
tive Bureau  at  Police  Headquarters,  some  of  them  being  members 
of  the  "Humpty  Jackson,"  "Richie  Fitzpatrick, "  "Monk  East- 
man," "Paul  Kelly."  "Five  Points,"  "Little  Chink."  "Yetsky 
Nigger"  and  "Cock-eye  Meyer"  gangs,  who  infest  the  east  side. 

During  the  above  stated  periods  of  time,  I  caused  to  be  cleaned 
out  and  broken  up  the  following  well  known  and  notorious 
rendezvous  of  crooks  and  fagins,  located  at 

Basement  of  No.  30  Canal  Street, 

Basement  of  No.  152  Stanton  Street, 

Basement  of  No.  190  Allen  Street,  and 

The  rear  of  No.  51  Bowery, 
all  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  City  and  County  of  New  York. 

During  the  arraignment  and  commitment  of  these  crooks  your 
office  (was  in  most  cases  publicly  complimented  by  Magistrates 
Crane,  Pool,  Barlow,  Cornell,  Mayo,  Ommen  and  Moss;  and  Judges 
Zeller,  Olmstead  and  Wyatt  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  cases  were  presented  to  them. 

The  results  are  divided  as  follows: 

Crooks.  Lottery. 

No.  of  arrests 174  No.  of  arrests 10 

'*     "    convictions 147  "     "    convictions 7 

'  *     not  convicted 27  "    not  convicted 3 

Totals, 

Dated  New  York,  February  28th,  1905. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  J.  REARDON, 

County    Detective, 
District  Attorney's  Office, 

New   York   County. 
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'March  2: 

JOHN  T.  NILON  AND  WILLIAM  DRENNAN,  REP- 
RESENTING THE  PATROLMEN'S  BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Chrystie :  The  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion was  invited  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  he  was 
requested  to  designate  somebody  to  represent  him 
in  case  he  could  not  attend. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  He  has  designated  you  two  gen- 
tlemen? 

Mr.  Nilon:  Yes,  sir.  The  Patrolmen's  Associa- 
tion designated  us. 

Mr.  Beligman:    You  have  regular  meeting  days? 

Mr.  Nilon :  Yes,  sir;  on  the  second  Wednesday 
of  every  month.  They,  the  patrolmen,  requested 
us  to  convey  this  letter  to  you,  gentlemen,  and  if 
you  wish,  I  will  read  it  to  you. 

Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association. 
206  East  56th  Street. 

New  York,  March  1st,  1905. 

To  the  Honorable,  The  Committee  on  the  Police  Problem, 
New  York  City. 

Gentlemen: 

Your  esteemed  favor  of  February  28th,  owing  to  a  misdirection, 
was  only  received  by  us  this  evening. 

While  appreciating  the  invitation  you  have  extended,  and, 
while  anxious  to  do  anything  in  our  power  to  aid  your  public- 
spirited  efforts  to  bring  the  police  force  to  the  highest  standard 
of  efficiency,  we  fail  to  see  how  we  can,  with  propriety,  accept 
the  invitation  to  appear  before  you,  as  suggested  in  your  letter. 

You  will  appreciate  our  position  upon  a  moment's  considera- 
tion. We  are  the  rank  and  file  of  a  quasi-military  organization 
with  certain  well  defined  duties  to  our  commanding  officers.  What- 
ever our  views  may  be  on  the  question  that  you  are  now  consider- 
ing, and  however  much  we  might  desire  to  discuss  them,  we  can- 
not see  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  so  without  placing  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  criticizing  those  in  authority  over  us  and 
rendering  our  numbers  open  to  the  charge  of  what  might  be  con- 
strued as  an  insubordinate  spirit. 
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Our  faith  in  the  large  intelligence  of  your  honorable  Commit- 
tee makes  us  feel  perfectly  sure  that  you  will  understand  our  con- 
clusions in  this  matter,  which  we  have  arrived  at  after  earnest 
but  somewhat  hurried  consultation,  owing  to  the  brevity  of  time 
at  our  disposal. 

Again  we  thank  you  for  your  courteous  invitation,  and  we 
have  delegated  two  of  our  most  experienced  members  and  former 
presidents,  the  undersigned,  Messrs.  Nilon  and  Drennan,  to  convey 
this  statement  to  you  personally  and  with  it  the  assurance  of  our 
regard  and  best  wishes. 

Very   truly   yours, 

Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association, 

By  JOHN  T.  NILON, 
WM.  DRENNAN, 

Past  Presidents. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Was  Commissioner  McAdoo  asked 
about  the  appearance  of  these  men? 

Mr.  Chrystie:  The  Commissioner  said  he  would 
give  permission  to  any  member  of  the  force  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  I  do  not  know  whether  you  under- 
stood that.  Of  course,  we  would  not  ask  you  to 
do  anything  that  was  contrary  to  the  rules,  or  that 
would  in  any  way  subject  you  to  the  criticism  of 
your  superiors.  We  first  consulted  the  Commis- 
sioner and  he  asked  us  to  send  the  invitation  direct. 

Mr.  Chrystie:  I  might  say  here  for  the  record, 
that  the  Commissioner  does  not  know,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Patrolmen's  Association  officially,  but 
he  said  that  any  member  of  the  force  that  might  be 
asked  here  would  receive  his  permission  to  appear 
before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Osborn :  I  think  that  the  position  taken  by 
this  letter  is  a  very  proper  one  indeed.  I  under- 
stood that  these  gentlemen  were  coming  here  with 
the  personal  consent  of  the  Commissioner.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  the  position  taken  in  that  letter 
would  prevent  these  gentlemen  from  speaking,  if 
they  wish  to  do  so,  with  regard  to  the  objects  of  the 
Benevolent  Association,  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers— of  the  percentage  of  the  force  that  is  in  the 
association,  the  benevolent  features,  and  so  on — nor 
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do  I  think  that  there  would  be  any  objection  to  their 
giving  us  some  views  as  to  the  physical  effect  of  the 
three  platoon  system  on  the  members  of  the  force, 
as  against  the  old  system.  I  do  not  mean  a  general 
criticism  on  their  part,  but  the  working  of  the  three 
platoon  system.  There  are  certain  things  that  we 
would  like  to  have  them  speak  of,  because  there  have 
been  certain  comments  made  on  the  system  from 
some  quarters  to  the  effect  that  the  three  platoon 
system  if  put  into  actual  operation  so  that  a  patrol- 
man walked  his  beat  for  eight  hours,  would  have 
such  an  effect  upon  the  physique  of  a  man  that  it 
would  break  him  down.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  old  system,  if  it  was  carried 
out  in  this  regard,  would  be  more  serious  in  its 
effect  on  the  physique  of  the  men  than  the  three 
platoon  system.  I  think  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  go  into  those  things. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  If  they  choose  to. 

Mr.  Nilon :  There  is  no  secrecy  in  regard  to  our 
organization.  I  brought  all  the  information  that  I 
could  with  me.  That  is  a  copy  of  our  by-laws  and 
this  is  a  semi-annual  statement  made  on  the  31st 
of  December  of  the  finances  of  the  association,  of 
the  moneys  taken  in  and  paid  out,  etc.  You  will 
sec  on  the  back  of  this,  "Number  of  death  claims 
paid  six  months  ending  December  31,  1904,  forty" 
— forty  men  in  six  months. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  What  do  they  get? 

Mr.  Nilon :  The  widow*  gets  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Is  that  final?  Is  there  anything 
else? 

Mr.  Nilon :  No,  sir ;  two  hundred  dollars.  If  a 
member  dies  his  widow  gets  two  hundred  dollars. 
The  members  pay  twenty-five  cents  each  month 
dues. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  The  whole  association? 

Mr.  Nilon  :  All  the  members.  Practically  all  the 
members  of  the  force  belong  to  the  association. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  What  is  the  membership? 
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Mr.  Xilon :  Patrolmen,  six  thousand  one  eighty. 

Mr.  Selignian:  How  many  patrolmen  are  there? 

Mr.  Xilon :  I  am  not  positive  just  how  many 
there  are. 

Mr.  Drennan :  There  are  about  six  thousand 
seven  hundred. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  There  are  five  or  six  hundred  who 
do  not  belong? 

Mr.  Nilon :  Yes,  sir ;  at  different  times  they  drop 
out  for  non-payment  of  dues  and  then  they  do  not 
come  back.     Of  captains  there  are  seven. 

Mr.  Seligman :  I  thought  the  captains  had  a 
separate  organization. 

Mr.  Xilon :  Well,  they  belong  to  our  organiza- 
tion because  they  belonged  to  it  when  they  were 
patrolmen  and  they  have  been  promoted  and  conse- 
quently they  are  entitled  to  the  death  benefit.  They 
pay  their  dues  just  the  same,  but  they  never  attend 
our  meetings. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Pay  their  dues  still? 

Mr.  Nilon :  Just  the  same.  Of  sergeants  there 
are  169,  of  roundsmen  256.  They  have  been  promoted 
from  the  rank  of  patrolmen.  They  do  not  attend 
our  meetings  at  all.  Of  retired  men  there  are  302. 
and  of  doormen  11. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  May  I  ask,  officer,  what  your  par- 
ticular work  is  in  the  department?  Are  you  on 
patrol? 

Mr.  Xilon  :  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  a  patrolman.  I  am  at 
the  present  time  working  in  citizens  clothes  and  per- 
forming some  clerical  duties  and  different  kinds  of 
work. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  That  is,  you  are  not  on  the  side- 
walk? 

Mr.  Nilon  :  No,  sir ;  not  just  now — not  for  the  last 
year  I  have  not  been. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  When  were  you  president  of  the 
association? 

Mr.  Xilon:  I  think  I  have  not  been  president  of 
the  association  in  about  three  years. 
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Mr.   Baldwin:  How  long  have  you  been  on  the 
force? 

Mr.  Nilon :  It  will  be  seventeen  years  on  the  26th 
of  May. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  (To  Mr.  Drennan)  What  are  you 
doing? 

Mr.  Drennan:  Patrolman. 
Mr.  Baldwin:  Are  you  on  the  sidewalk? 
Mr.  Drennan:  At  present  I  am  doing  citizen's 
clothes  duty  in  the  19th  Precinct— for  the  last  eleven 
months.     I  was  on  patrol  previous  to  that. 

Mr.  Seligman:  What  kind  of  duty  is  that,  citi- 
zen's clothes  duty— detailed  for  certain  duties? 

Mr.  Drennan:  Yes,  sir;  detailed  to  gambling  and 
disorderly  houses.  There  are  various  kinds  of  work 
in  the  19th  Precinct. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Who  is  your  captain? 
Mr.  Drennan  :  Captain  Cottrell. 
Mr.  Baldwin:    (To  Mr.  Nilon)  And  yours? 
Mr.  Nilon :  Captain  Ferris. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  How  long  have  you  been  with  Cap- 
tain  Ferris? 

Mr.  Nilon :  Well,  he  has  been,  I  think,  a  year  in 
that  precinct. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  You  have  always  been  in  the  pre- 
cinct? 

Mr.  Nilon :  I  was  in  the  precinct  before  he  came 
there. 

Mr.  Seligman :  May  I  ask  you  a  question  with 
reference  to  the  Benevolent  Association?  Do  you 
aid  sick  policemen? 

Mr.  Nilon :  Well,  there  is  nothing  that  obliges  us 
to  do  it,  no,  sir,  unless  we  want  to  do  it.  If  the  men 
wanted  to  do  it  voluntarily  they  could,  but  there 
is  nothing  that  obliges  us  in  our  association  except 
to  pay  a  death  benefit — that  is  all.  We  organized 
it  for  that  purpose  because  at  that  time,  years  ago, 
men  would  die  in  the  house — they  would,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  take  up  a  collection. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Well,  you  do  not  want  to  say  any- 
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thing  to  us  about  the  police  business  or  the  three 
platoon  system,  or  anything  else? 

Mr,  Xilon :  Well,  you  can  understand  our  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  I  understand  why  you  may  not 
want  to,  but  you  do  not  want  to.  We  want  to  give 
you  the  chance. 

Mr.  Nilon :  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  for  us  pa- 
trolmen, subordinates  in  the  department,  to  make 
any  suggestion  with  reference  to  the  department. 

Mr.  Seligman :  I  understand  thatjlvi  patrolmen 
favor  the  three  platoon  system — ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  them. 

Mr.  Nilon :  The  patrolmen  do,  I  know. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  do  not  think  that  eight  hours 
duty  is  physically  too  severe? 

Mr.  Xilon  :  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Neither  of  these  men  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  Xilon :  I  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Drennan  :  We  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Osborn  :  When  you  go  on  duty  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  go  off  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
what  do  you  do  about  lunch? 

Mr.  Xilon :  When  I  was  on  patrol  I  got  a  can  of 
coffee  and  a  sandwich  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Were  you  allowed  to  do  it  while  on 
patrol? 

Mr.  Xilon :  Yes,  sir;  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  in 
side  and  eat  it,  but  I  was  allowed  to  get  it  in  a  res- 
taurant or  anywhere  else  and  eat  it.     We  did  that 
under  the  two  platoon,  under  the  late  tour  at  night. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  They  let  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Xilon :  I  do  not  'know  if  they  let  us  do  it. 

Mr.  Drennan :  It  Avas  practically  a  violation  of 
the  rules. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Technically,  yes. 

Mr.  Drennan :  We  went  twelve  hours  under  the 
other  system  without  eating  anything. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  How  was  that,  officer? 

Mr.  Drennan :  On  the  short  days,  as  we  called  it 
under   the    old    system,  you  went  home  to  dinner 
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knd  then  you  returned  at  one  o'clock.  Then  you 
got  an  hour  for  supper,  if  you  wished  it,  from  six 
o'clock  to  seven.  You  turned  out  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  at  midnight,  and  you  patroled  until  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  without  anything  to  eat,  un- 
less— 

Mr.  Seligman:  That  would  be  six  hours? 

Mr.  Drennan :  That  would  be  twelve. 

Mr.  Baldwin:    You  were  not  out  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Nilon :  Six  hours  constant  patrol  and  five 
hours  in  the  station  house  on  reserve. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  If  you  have  a  call  of  nature,  how 
are  you  going  to  answer  it  and  not  violate  the  regu- 
lations?    You  are  out  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Nilon :  The  rules  provide  that  you  should 
have  some  one  to  cover  your  post  while  you  are  in 
the  toilet,  to  cover  the  visiting  officer  who  comes 
along  and  tell  him  where  you  are.  You  must  cover 
your  post,  if  you  leave  it — leave  that  man  there  to 
say  you  are  in  the  toilet. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  That  would  not  be  a  reason  for 
having  charges  preferred  against  you? 

Mr.  Nilon :    No,  it  should  not. 

Mr.  Baldwin:    Technically,  is  it? 

Mr.  Nilon  :  Well,  it  might  be  a  reason  for  charges, 
but  it  could  be  explained  away  satisfactorily  if  the 
man  was  there  to  cover  your  post. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  reason 
is  given  for  dereliction  of  duty. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :    That  is  a  regular  reason,  of  course. 

Mr.  Drennan :  Of  course,  a  great  many  officers 
put  that  in  as  a  defense  and  sometimes  it  is  not  be- 
lieved by  the  Commissioners,  and  they  punish  us 
severely. 

Mr.  Nilon :  As  far  as  the  two  systems  of  patrol 
are  concerned,  or  the  hours  of  duty — you  take  a 
man  who  goes  on  duty  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  is  called  out  of  bed.  He  has  been  in  bed  from 
twelve  midnight.  He  is  called  out  of  bed  at  half- 
past  five  in  the  morning  and  goes  on  patrol  at  six 
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until  eight.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  any 
breakfast  during  that  time  unless  he  goes  to  a 
restaurant  and  gets  a  cup  of  coffee  and  drinks  it  on 
the  sidewalk.  He  is  given  one  hour  for  his  break 
fast.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  comes  back  and 
goes  on  what  they  call  reserve  duty.  Now,  very 
many  of  them  are  picked  for  extra  duty  and  for 
house  duty,  as  they  call  it.  If  there  is  any  one  to 
be  sent  anywhere  for  any  special  work,  they  select 
some  one  for  it.  A  couple  of  men  are  put  on  house 
duty.  They  remain  on  that  duty  until  twelve  noon. 
Then  they  are  allowed  to  go  to  dinner,  and  at  one 
o'clock  they  come  back.  That  gives  them  one  hour. 
Then  they  go  on  patrol  until  six  in  the  evening. 
They  are  virtually  working  from  six  in  the  morning 
until  six  in  the  evening.  Then  they  are  allowed 
an  hour  for  supper.  They  are  supposed  to  be  back 
in  the  station  house  on  reserve  at  7:15,  and  they 
sleep  until  11 :30,  when  they  are  called  to  go  out 
on  patrol  until  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Now, 
that  is  more  than  eight  hours  can  be  on  a  man 
physically,  because  his  rest  is  broken. 

Mr.  Osborn  :  There  is  one  question  I  want  to  ask, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  answer  it. 
so  far  as  your  superiors  are  concerned.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  fault  found  with  the  three- 
platoon  system  on  the  ground  that  there  was  not 
a  sufficient  reserve.  After  a  man  leaves  there  is  no 
way  of  getting  him  in  case  of  a  riot  or  a  big  fire  or 
catastrophe  of  some  kind — there  is  no  way  of  get- 
ting sufficient  reserves.  That  is  the  criticism  made. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  militia  regiment 
have  means  of  getting  at  their  men.  What  would 
you  think  of  some  system  by  which  the  men  could 
be  kept,  not  on  duty  or  not  on  reserve,  but  so  that 
they  could  be  reached?  As  I  understand  it  now, 
they  cannot  be  reached  except  in  a  great  emergency. 

Mr.  Nilon :  Do  you  wish  to  provide  the  same  rules 
that  the  military  have?  We  have  that  now.  We 
leave  our  residence  at  the  station  house.  It  must 
be  there  at  all  times. 
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■  Mr.  Osborn :  That  is  the  regulation,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  the  residences  must  be  there.  That  is 
wjiere  the  regulation  ends,  is  it  not?  That  is,  a 
man  gives  his  residence  and  he  is  not  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  staying  in  his  residence,  is  he?  Does  he 
leave  word  at  his  residence  so  that  he  can  be  found? 

Mr.  Nilon:    Usually. 

Mr.  Seligman  :    I  think  not. 

Mr.  Nilon :  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  a  rule. 

Mr.  Seligman:    Some  may  and  some  may  not? 

Mr.  Nilon  :    Some  may  and  some  may  not. 

Mr.  Osborn :  There  is  not  any  regular  system 
about  that? 

Mr.  Nilon :  No. 
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RICHARD       E.       ENRIGHT,      REPRESENTING      THE 
ROUNDSMEN'S     BENEVOLENT     ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  have  been  on  the  force  how 
long? 

Mr.  Enright:  Eight  years,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  What  is  your  position  in  the 
roundsmen's  organization? 

Mr.  Enright :  I  am  the  president,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  How  long  have  you  been  presi- 
dent? 

Mr.  Enright :  This  is  my  second  term.  We  serve 
a  year  in  a  term. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Are  you  doing  regular  rounds- 
man's work? 

Mr.  Enright:  Well,  no,  I  am  detailed  to  the 
Central  office.  We  have  a  bureau  there  known  as 
the  Bureau  of  Repairs  and  Supplies,  under  the 
charge  of  a  roundsman.  I  am  second  in  command 
there. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Do  you  attend  to  the  buying? 

Mr.  Enright :  Yes,  sir ;  I  look  after  the  office  work 
and  attend  to  the  details. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Most  of  you  officers  in  these  dif- 
ferent associations  have  details? 

Mr.  Enright :  Oh,  not  so.  The  man  that  preceded 
me  was  a  precinct  man.  They  try  to  have  a  detailed 
man  for  the  reason  that  he  is  able  to  hold  meetings 
regularly.  A  man  in  a  precinct  can  hold  a  meet- 
ing only  once  in  a  while  on  a  regular  night. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  That  would  be  one  reason  for  hav- 
ing a  detailed  man. 

Mr.  Enright :  That  is  the  reason  they  do  it  largely. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  That  is,  you  are  president  of  the 
association  because  you  are  a  detailed  man,  rather 
than  being  a  detailed  man  because  you  are  presi- 
dent of  the  association? 

Mr.  Enright :  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  now  long  have  you  been  detailed? 

Mr.  Enright :  I  have  been  detailed  there  for  seven 
years,  as  a  patrolman  and  as  a  roundsman. 
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Mr.  Baldwin :  How  long  have  you  been  an  officer 
in  the  Roundsmen's  Association? 

Mr.  Enright:  I  have  been  a  roundsman  since 
December,  1902.  In  January,  1904,  I  became  presi- 
dent of  the  association. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Do  you  have  regular  meetings? 

Mr.  Enright:  Yes,  sir;  the  first  Wednesday  of 
each  month. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  have  no  captains  in  that? 

Mr.  Enright :  We  have  no  captains. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Suppose  a  roundsman  should 
become  a  sergeant  later,  could  he  still  remain  in 
your  association? 

Mr.  Enright :  Yes,  sir ;  only  as  an  honorary 
member.  Only  active  roundsmen  are  members  of 
the  association. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  We  thought  it  was  only  fair  to 
give  the  patrolmen  and  roundsmen  a  chance  to  say 
anything  to  this  committee  that  they  wanted  to  say. 
Of  course,  if  our  report  results  in  anything,  it  is 
only  fair  that  the  persons  who  are  interested  in  the 
report  should  have  an  opportunity  to  say  here  any- 
thing that  they  want  to,  as  it  affects  their  interests. 
Of  course,  you  understand  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  public  criticism  of  the  three  platoon  system 
and  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  the  way  the  force  is 
patroling,  and  in  the  way  the  roundsmen  do  their 
duty  in  keeping  the  patrolmen  up  to  their  work. 
Now,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  rounds- 
men anything  that  they  care  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  Enright :  I  did  not  know  just  what  the  mode 
of  procedure  would  be  here.  I  did  not  have  any 
idea  of  what  was  likely  to  be  asked.  So  I  kind  of 
went  over  the  ground  and  committed  it  to  paper.  I 
would  be  glad  to  read  that  for  you  if  you  desire : 
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March    2,    1905. 
To  the  Honorable,  The  Committee  on  the  Police  Problem: 

In  compliance  with  your  invitation  to  submit  suggestions 
deemed  of  benefit  to  your  in  your  endeavor  to  improve  police  condi- 
tions, with  all  due  respect  to  departmental  superiors  and  others 
whose  views  may  differ,  and  representing  the  opinion  of  no  man 
or  collection  of  men,  I  submit  to  you  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  a  brief 
defense  of  the  personnel  of  the  department,  in  general,  pointing 
out  in  some  detail  possible  -  ways  of  improvement,  and  asking 
mch  consideration  for  them  as  they  may  deserve. 

The  placing  of  the  sins  of  the  few  at  the  doors  of  eight  thou- 
sand men  is  radically  wrong.  Upon  the  whole  this  is  a  body  of 
honorable  men,  honest,  brave  and  faithful  unto  death.  The  fame 
of  this  department  is  discounted  only  in  the  house  of  its  friends,, 
or  of  those  who  should  be  its  friends.  Its  efficiency  is  the  standard 
throughout  this  land  and  its  brilliant  work  is  acclaimed  every- 
where. Nothing  but  a  residence  in  some  other  city  can  convince 
the  average  New  Yorker  that  not  only  in  other  lines,  but  also 
in  police  service,  we  are  at  the  head  of  the  profession. 

Allow  me  to  cite  one  or  two  striking  incidents  of  recent  police 
history  in  behalf  of  my  contention.  Kemember  the  Dewey 
parade  when  millions  of  strangers  came  to  this  city,  recall  the 
perfect  police  arrangements,  the  splendid  discipline,  the  absolute 
protection  of  every  citizen,  so  much  so  that  no  one  was  injured, 
no  one  was  robbed,  no  one  was  prevented  in  the  exercise  of  every 
right. 

Kecall  also  the  great  street  railroad  strike  which  promised  to 
spread  and  completely  stagnate  the  business  of  this  city,  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  which  in  any  other  community  would  have  resulted 
in  riot  and  the  presence  of  a  military  force,  but  by  promptness, 
sacrifice  and  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  police,  lawlessness 
was  prevented  and  the  disturbance  promptly  abated,  with  little 
annoyance  to  the  public. 

Recall  the  Slocum  disaster  of  recent  date,  when  twenty  police- 
men performed  such  splendid  duty  as  to  receive  the  special  com- 
mendation of  the  press  and  the  Police  Commissioner,  and  this  was 
an  occasion  where  the  conduct  of  the  police  was  the  only  civilized 
conduct  in  evidence. 

Recall  the  mammoth  meetings  of  the  last  campaign,  where 
thousands  were  handled  with  reasonable  care  and  consideration, 
and  recall  as  you  will  countless  other  demonstrations,  accidents, 
fires,  etc.,  where  the  police  have  performed  most  nobly,  facing 
every  danger,  surmounting  every  difficulty,  capturing  and  con- 
victing murders  and  other  criminals  who  by  most  insidious  methods 
have  sought  to  ply  their  calling  in  this  city. 

Sensational  publication  of  alleged  crimes — grossly  exaggerated 
and  often  groundless — lurid  statements  that  the  city  is  unprotected 
has  invited   the  world's  criminals   to   this   supposed   Mecca,   only 
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t-o  find  themselves  met  with  intelligence  and  force  of  no  mean 
order.  The  Whitechapel  murderer  fell  a  victim  to  his  first  crime 
in  this  city,  and  although  sometimes  we  fail  we  do  our  best,  and 
our  best  is  unsurpassed. 

Policemen  are  required  to  make  decisions  and  act  upon  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  to  guard  the  public  safety  on  questions  of 
law  upon  which  Courts  will  reserve  decision. 

We  do  not  claim  to  be  angels,  we  are  average  mortals,  there 
are  some  unclean  birds  perhaps,  we  despise  them  and  applaud 
their  downfall.  We  ask  to  be  judged  by  our  best,  not  our  worst, 
we  submit  the  integrity  of  the  many  against  the  shortcomings  of 
the  few.  Among  the  twelve  disciples  there  was  one  without 
honor,  but  the  light  comes  not  from  him. 

Dishonest  men  in  a  few  cases  fill  high  position  in  the  public 
service  and  in  commercial  life,  we  are  not  exempt,  but  unfortunate- 
ly for  us  we  are  not  judged  by  the  same  standard. 

Gentlemen,  this  city  is  safe  on  every  avenue  and  street  if 
we  attend  to  our  own  affairs,  otherwise  we  are  safe  nowhere. 

The  ban  of  this  department  is  the  continuous  change  of  men 
and  methods.  Within  the  last  four  years  we  have  had  four 
different  police  heads,  none  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
present  incumbent,  has  served  more  than  one  year.  Picture  if  you 
will  the  condition  of  any  business  house  with  a  change  of  managers 
every  year. 

It  takes  some  time  to  become  familiar  with  the  workings  of 
such  extensive  interests,  to  locate  the  trouble  and  provide  the 
remedy.  With  rare  insight  and  vigor,  based  upon  knowledge 
gained,  the  work  is  now  being  carried  forward  and  the  result  must 
be  highly  satisfactory  if  judgment  be  suspended  until  the  air  is 
clear. 

For  the  roundsmen  we  ask  permanency  of  position.  We  would 
be  judged  by  the  most  rigid  standard.  If  we  fail  to  properly 
perform  our  duty  we  will  accept  dismissal  from  the  force  rather 
than  reduction  to  the  ranks.  The  punishment  of  reduction  is 
ignominious.  The  roundsman  is  the  principal  disciplinarian  of  the 
department,  to  him  fall  the  thankless  and  disagreeable  task  of 
complaining  against  patrolmen,  perhaps  his  former  friends  and 
comrades.  They  naturally  make  most  bitter  enemies  by  perform- 
ance of  duty,  and  to  be  returned  to  the  rank  where  they  will  be 
ostracised,  insulted  and  shunned  is  the  most  degrading  punish- 
ment that  can  be  imagined. 

Furthermore,  if  a  roundsman  be  easily  reduced  to  the  ranks, 
he  is  at  the  mercy  of  pernicious  outside  influence  which  would 
probably  under  ordinary  conditions  render  him  incapable  (as  a 
matter  of  self  preservation)  of  properly  performing  his  duty. 

There  is  now  a  provision  in  the  law  whereby  a  roundsman  may 
be  reduced  upon  charges,  this  is  sufficient  in  any  event,  but  the 
power  of  reduction  should  be  removed,  and  we  accept  the  alterna- 
tive. 
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This  would  give  the  rank  the  independence  and  stability  it 
requires  for  the  safe  and  proper  performance  of  every  duty. 

The  one  head  commission  has  never  had  a  thorough  trial,  for 
reason  of  the  constant  change,  before  mentioned,  but  if  a  change 
must  come  the  following  plan  is  respectfully  submitted: 

Power  to  be  vested  in  a  Police  Board,  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers, one  from  each  borough,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and 
subject  to  removal  by  the  Mayor  or  the  Governor.  The  board  to 
be  bi-partisan,  no  more  than  three  members  thereof  to  be  affiliated 
with  any  one  political  party.  Two  Commissioners  of  different 
party  faith  to  be  appointed  for  five  years  and  three  Commissioners 
(one  of  whom  shall  be  of  opposite  party  faith  to  the  other  two) 
to  be  appointed  for  three  years.  The  board  to  have  charge  of  all 
moneys  and  affairs  of  the  Police  Department.  The  board  to  meet 
and  elect  president,  treasurer,  secretary  and  two  Trial  Com- 
missioners, as  required,  from  time. 

EXECUTIVE    HEAD. 

A  Chief  of  Police  to  be  head  of  the  uniform  force,  who  shall 
be  selected  from  among  inspectors  and  captains,  without  civil 
service  and  be  subject  to  retirement  or  dismissal,  for  cause,  but 
not  subject  to  reduction  in  rank.  The  Chief  of  Police  to  have 
and  exercise,  in  general,  such  powers  as  were  vested  in  that  rank 
prior  to  1901. 

The  Chief  of  Police  to  be  commander  of  the  Detective  Bureau, 
said  bureau  to  be  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  captain  or 
inspector. 

Members  of  the  force  now  known  as  roundsmen  to  be  known 
is  sergeants.  Members  of  the  force  now  known  as  detective 
sergeants  to  be  known  as  detectives.  Members  of  the  force  now 
known  as  sergeants  to  be  known  as  lieutenants. 

Inspectors  to  be  selected  from  among  captains  who  have 
served  as  such  for  two  years.  Captains  to  be  selected  from  among 
lieutenants  or  detectives  who  have  served  as  such  for  three  years. 
Xo  member  of  the  force  shall  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain 
who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the  force  for  at  least  ten  years. 
Lieutenants  to  be  selected  from  among  sergeants  who  have  served 
as  such  for  two  years.  Detectives  to  be  selected  from  among 
sergeants  or  patrolmen  who  have  been  members  of  the  force  at 
least  seven  years.  Sergeants  to  be  selected  from  among  patrol- 
men who  have  served  as  such  for  at  least  five  years.  Provided 
that  any  member  of  the  force  may  be  detailed  to  duty  in  the 
Detective  Bureau,  but  such  detail  will,  in  no  way  affect  his  rank 
or  salary.  And,  provided,  that  no  member  of  the  force  shall  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  detective  unless  he  shall  prior  thereto 
been  detailed  to  duty  in  said  Bureau  for  at  least  three  years. 

All  promotions,  except  that  of  Chief  of  Police,  to  be  made 
from  civil  service  lists.  Xo  member  of  the  force  shall  be  reduced 
in  rank  or  salary,  but  shall  be  subject  to  all  other  disciplines. 
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The  Koundsmen  's  Benevolent  Association,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  the  president,  is  purely  eleemosynary,  with  incidental 
sociability.  Years  ago  it  was  found  that  frequently  upon  the 
death  of  a  roundsman  (indeed  this  is  true  of  all  ranks),  his  family 
would  be  in  financial  straits,  and  often  private  contributions  were 
made  to  relieve  them  from  distress.  In  some  cases  the  amount  con- 
tributed was  large,  in  others  small,  causing  some  dissatisfaction, 
and  the  remedy  was  the  establishment  of  an  association,  where,  for 
a  nominal  sum  each  month,  a  death  benefit  would  be  provided, 
which  has  given  eminent  satisfaction.  Then  again  our  meetings  are 
enjoyable  socially,  for  there  is  a  fellowship  among  policemen  as 
there  is  among  men  everywhere  who  travel  the  same  pathways. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  enlisted  for  a  campaign  which  covers  at 
least  twenty-five  years,  and  possibly  a  longer  period — the  virile 
years  of  life,  beyond  which  is  superannuation.  Resting  under 
criticism,  mostly  unjust  and  mostly  local,  the  position  is  not 
agreeable  and  its  one  recompense  is  its  probable  stability. 

We  only  ask  a  square  deal,  we  invite  a  thorough  investigation, 
feeling  sure  of  the  purity  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  and  confident 
that  it  will  compare  most  favorably  with  like  number  and  condi- 
tions everywhere. 

R.  E.  ENRIGHT. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Can  you  be  reduced  without 
charges? 

Mr.  Enright :  Not  without  charges. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  When  was  that  changed? 

Mr.  Enright:  Changed  under  the  Greater  New 
York  Charter.     We  can  be  reduced  on  charges. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  You  think  you  represent  the  force 
when  you  say  that  reduction  in  rank  is  unwise? 

Mr.  Enright :  It  is  unwise,  yes.  I  think  that 
most  men  would  rather  sujbmit  to  being  dismissed 
from  the  force  rather  than  degraded,  because  it 
tli rows  you  back  from  the  place  where  you  had  to 
use  disciplinary  powers. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  A  little  while  ago  roundsmen  could 
be  reduced? 

Mr.  Enright :  Yes,  and  it  was  a  terrible  state  of 
affairs.  Politicians,  and  everybody,  if  you  did  not 
treat  some  of  their  friends  as  well  as  they  thought 
they  would  like,  could  have  you  reduced. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  When  you  say  retired  or  dismissed 
for  cause,  do  you  mean  on  charges? 

Mr.  Enright :  Dismissed  on  charges. 


Mr.  Baldwin:  What  did  you  understand  to  be 
the  powers  of  the  Chief? 

Mr.  Enright :  Transfer  and  assignment  and  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  force.  The  Police  Board  was 
not  concerned  with  such  things  as  that.  He  could 
be  held  responsible. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  They  were  responsible  for  the  com- 
mand and  discipline  of  the  force  and  they  had  the 
power  of  assignment  and  transfer? 
Mr.  Enright:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  They  did  not  conduct  trials, 
though,  did  they? 

Mr.  Enright :  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Did  they  have  the  power  to  recom- 
mend for  trial? 

Mr.  Enright:  No,  sir;  the  men  under  them  did. 
They  endorsed,  of  course,  the  charges  that  were 
made. 

Mr.  Seligman:  On  this  question  of  your  associa- 
tion, do  you  pay  so  much  a  month? 

Mr.  Enright :  Yes,  sir ;  twenty-five  cents  a  month. 
Mr.  Seligman :  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  any 
roundsman,  his  family  receives  so  much? 

Mr.  Enright :  Two  hundred  dollars.  It  is  a  fun- 
eral benefit,  you  might  say. 

Mr.  Seligman:  That  is  about  all  you  pay? 
Mr.  Enright:  That  is  all  we  pay,  two  hundred 
dollars. 

Mr.  Seligman :  We  have  heard  a  great  deal — per- 
haps without  justification — but  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  Roundsmen's  Association  and 
other  associations  protecting  themselves  against 
certain  bills  in  Albany  by  using  such  means  as  they 
thought  proper.     Is  there  much  in  that? 

Mr.  Enright :  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in 
that — not  as  an  association. 
Mr.  Seligman:  You  think  not? 
Mr.  Enright:  No,  sir;  I  think  that  the  men  know- 
ing political  friends  in  Albany,  will  use  their  influ- 
ence, like  any  other  men. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Have  you  a  right,  according  to 
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j  our  by-laws,  to  use  money  for  purposes  other  than 
those  you  have  stated? 

Mr.  Enright :  No,  sir;  I  have  a  copy  if  you  would 
like  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Why  do  you  provide  in  that  scheme 
for  a  detective  bureau  that  the  patrolmen  shall  have 
been  seven  'years  in  the  service  before  they  go  into 
the  detective  bureau? 

Mr.  Enright :  No,  not  before  they  could  go  in 
there.  That  has  been  the  great  bone  of  contention. 
We  have  objected  to  members  being  made  detective 
sergeants  and  after  being  made  detective  sergeants 
Deing  considered  eligible  to  competition  for  the  rank 
of  captain  without  serving  as  long  as  some  individu- 
als would  who  took  the  examination  for  roundsmen 
and  after  that  for  sergeant.  Now,  it  takes  a  patrol- 
man five  years  to  become  a  roundsman,  and  it  takes 
him  two  additional  years  to  become  a  sergeant,  and 
three  additional  years  to  become  a  captain. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  man 
in  the  detective  bureau  should  have  any  advantage 
in  becoming  a  sergeant  over  a  man  not  in  the  de- 
tective bureau? 

Mr.  Enright :    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  man  in 
the  detective  bureau  should  not  have  the  same  op- 
portunity to  become  a  sergeant  as  a  man  on  the 
uniformed  force? 

Mr.  Enright :    Not  a  particle  of  it,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  a  detective  bureau  to  which  any  member 
of  the  force  might  be  assigned  and  have  the  same 
opportunities  for  promotion  that  every  member  of 
the  force  has? 

Mr.  Enright:     That  is  right. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Is  there  any  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  Enright :  Not  the  slightest.  That  is  all  cov- 
ered there. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  They  tell  us  that  the  detectives 
have  to  spend  more  or  less  money  that  they  do  not 
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get  back  and  that,  therefore,  they  ought  to  have 
a  larger  salary.     What  do  you  think  about  that? 

Mr.  Enright:  That  is  perhaps  true,  but  inas- 
much as  you  take  a  patrolman  on  the  police  force  at 
eight  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  grade  him  for  five 
years  and  that  man  does  duty  for  five  continuous 
years  alongside  of  another  patrolman  that  is  draw- 
ing fourteen  hundred  dollars,  I  think  that  when  a 
man  wants  to  become  a  detective  and  get  the  rank 
of  detective  sergeant  witli  two  thousand  dollars, 
that  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  work  seven  vears 
to  get  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Let  us  leave  out  of  account  the 
detective  sergeants  at  two  thousand  dollars.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  a  detective  should  get  more 
money  than  the  man  on  the  sidewalk? 

Mr.  Enright :  He  does  get  all  legitimate  money 
in  the  way  of  expenses.  I  do  not  know  why  he 
should  get  any  more  in  the  way  of  salary. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Would  not  it  meet  that  point  if  he 
got  a  certain  proportion  more.  How  would  it 
strike  you  if  a  man  were  assigned  to  the  detective 
bureau  and  by  that  fact  he  should  get  a  ten  per 
cent,  increase  in  salary,  or  something  of  that  kind 
while  he  was  in  the  bureau? 

Mr.  Enright :  It  might  appear  all  right,  of  course. 
The  argument  is  that  there  are  some  things  that 
he  cannot  charge  for,  but  all  legitimate  expenses 
that  they  can  show  they  are  allowed.  They  are 
very  reasonable  about  that.  So,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  man  in  the  detective  bureau  to-day  draws 
from  the  city  a  good  deal  more  money  than  a  reg- 
ular sergeant. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  You  think  that  the  force  as  a 
whole  would  be  satisfied  to  see  the  position  of  de- 
tective sergeant  abolished  and  to  have  the  men 
placed  in  the  detective  bureau  on  exactly  the  same 
plane  as  the  men  in  uniforms,  with  respect  to  pro- 
motion? 

Mr.  Enright:  You  asked  me  if  I  thought  the 
members  of  the  force  would  be  glad  to  see  the  de- 
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tective  bureau  placed  upon  the  same  plane  as  the 
patrolmen? 

Mr.  Baldwin :    Yes. 

Mr.  Enright:  And  have  nothing  in  there  but 
ordinary  patrolmen? 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Oh,  no ;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said 
to  allow  any  member  of  the  force  to  be  detailed  to 
the  detective  bureau,  but  do  not  give  him  any 
additional  promotion  by  reason  of  his  assignment 
to  that  bureau. 

Mr.  Enright:  I  think  they  would  be  glad  to  see 
that. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  That  is  to  say,  if  any  man 
in  the  force  can  be  assigned  to  the  detec- 
tive bureau,  that  he  gets  no  promotion  except  per- 
haps a  slight  increase  in  salary,  or  something  like 
that.  But  he  does  not  get  any  additional  advant- 
age in  competing  for  captain  or  sergeant  or  rounds- 
man. He  is  just  exactly  as  though  he  were  on  the 
pavement. 

Mr.  Enright :    Just  exactly,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin:    Why  is  not  that  fair? 

Mr.  Enright:     That  is  perfectly  fair. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Would  that  be  opposed  by  the 
board  ? 

Mr.  Enright:  No,  sir;  that  would  be  perfectly 
fair.    That  is  covered  in  there. 

Mr.  Osborn  :  Your  idea  should  be  that  a  man  de- 
tailed should  neither  gain  nor  lose  as  regards  pro- 
motion by  going  into  the  detective  bureau? 

Mr.  Enright :  That  is  it  exactly.  The  idea  is 
tin's — a  man  sent  to  the  detective  bureau  as  it  is 
to-day,  or  has  been  for  some  time  past — a  man 
drawing  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year  could  be 
placed  in  the  detective  bureau. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  And  he  becomes  a  sergeant  by  that 
fact? 

Mr.  Enright :  Becomes  a  detective  sergeant, 
drawing  two  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  in  three 
years  he  can  compete  for  the  rank  of  captain.  I, 
as  another  patrolman  alongside  of  him,  must  wait 
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five  years  before  I  can  compete  for  the  rank  of 
roundsman,  at  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  two  ad- 
ditional years  before  I  can  compete  for  sergeant, 
and  then  three  additional  years  before  I  can  com- 
pete for  captain.  In  other  words,  it  takes  me  ten 
years  to  do  what  he  can  do  in  three  years.  The 
idea  is  to  give  the  Police  Commissioners  the  power 
to  utilize  any  detective  ability  that  any  member  of 
the  force  may  possess,  whether  he  be  a  captain,  in- 
spector, sergeant  or  roundsman — let  them  be  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  detective  bureau,  but  do  not 
change  their  rank  or  salary.  This  provides  that 
no  patrolman  can  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  de- 
tective sergeant  until  he  serves  seven  years. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Why  do  you  suggest  a  commis- 
sion of  four  or  five  instead  of  one  commissioner? 

Mr.  Enright :  I  think  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  one-headed  commission  to  handle  all  the  details 
involved  now.  The  one-headed  commission  now 
practically  does  the  work  that  was  done  by  the 
Chief  of  Police  and  four  commissioners,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  keep  up  with  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Is  not  your  main  purpose  to  make 
it  necessary  to  have  a  Chief  of  Police? 

Mr.  Enright :    That  is  the  main  thing. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Suppose  you  had  a  Chief  of  Po- 
lice in  the  uniformed  force  and  left  the  Commis- 
sioner as  he  is  now.    Would  not  that  strike  you  as — 

Mr.  Enright:  Well,  that  would  be  an  improve- 
ment, but  I  think  this  way — I  think  that  every  man 
has  his  own  ideas  of  things — fads,  if  you  like — that 
he  will  try  to  inject  into  the  force  in  his  short 
term  as  Police  Commissioner,  which  is  two  years 
now.  If  it  was  a  four-headed  commission  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  one  to  get  anything  through 
that  would  not  be  an  average  good  rule. 

Mr.  Seligman :  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
punishment  that  should  be  meted  out  to  the  Chief 
of  Police  for  failure  to  perform  his  duty? 

Mr.  Enright:  If  the  Chief  of  Police  fails  to  per- 
form his  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board,  I 
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think  he  should  be  placed  upon  charges*,  and,  if 
found  guilty,  dismissed,  but  not  reduced  in  rank. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  evidently  do  not  believe  in 
reduction  in  rank. 

Mr.  Enright:  No,  I  think  it  is  degrading  and 
demoralizing  to  a  man  to  think,  when  he  is  at  the 
head  of  the  force,  when  he  enforces  discipline,  he 
may  to-morrow  be  in  an  inferior  position  where 
those  that  he  had  to  enforce  discipline  against  will 
give  it  to  him  good  and  hard. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Suppose  he  is  merely  inefficient, 
is  not  able  to  cope  with  the  conditions,  but  might 
make  a  good  sergeant  or  captain? 

Mr.  Enright :  If  that  is  the  case,  and  they  want 
to  take  a  liberal  view  of  it,  let  them  retire  him  as 
they  always  did. 

Mr.  Schiff :  Does  dismissal  from  rank  carry  with 
it  right  to  share  in  the  pension  fund? 

Mr.  Enright:  No,  sir;  he  loses  all  that.  That  is 
the  reason  I  say  retire  him  if  he  is  incompetent. 

Mr.  Osborn.    Retirement  carries  a  pension? 

Mr.  Enright :    Retirement  carries  a  pension. 
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WILLIAM  J.  MCCARTHY,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
SERGEANTS'  BENEVOLENT  AND  ENDOWMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Do  you  represent  the  Sergeants' 
Association? 

Mr.  McCarthy:  I  am  the  president  of  the  Ser- 
geants' Benevolent  &  Endowment  Association. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  We  thought  it  was  only  fair  to  hear 
from  the  members  of  the  force  of  the  different 
grades,  if  they  had  anything  they  wanted  to  say  to 
us,  and  the  way  we  thought  we  could  best  get  their 
views  was  to  ask  their  representative  men. 

Mr.  McCarthy:  Well,  I  must  certainly  say  that 
Ave  feel  highly  honored  at  the  invitation  which  has 
been  extended  to  us,  because — I  speak  from  my  own 
rank,  as  a  sergeant  of  police — as  a  rule,  we  are  a 
body  of  men  who  are  very  conservative,  owing  to  the 
years  of  our  studying  and  strict  attention  to  duty 
that  it  requires  a  man  to  attain  to  that  rank  in  the 
police.  He  is  required  to  serve  five  years  as  a  pa- 
trolman and  if  he  is  fined  five  days  or  ten  days  in 
one  year,  he  loses  his  advancement  and  must  serve 
six  years,  so  that  there  is  an  incentive  to  do  right, 
and  considering  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  posi- 
tion, when  we  attain  to  it  we  always  feel  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  try  and  do  our  duty  to  the  best  of  our 
ability. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  How  long  have  you  been  a  ser- 
geant? 

.Mr.  McCarthy:  I  had  the  honor  of  meeting  the 
gentleman  (indicating  Mr.  Seligman)  in  Essex 
Market  Court  when  I  was  in  charge  of  it  there.  1 
am  three  years  and  a  half  a  sergeant,  I  am  fifteen 
}ears  on  the  police. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  What  is  your  work  now? 

Mr.  McCarthy :  I  am  assigned  as  a  sergeant  to 
the  Fifth  Precinct,  Oak  Street. 

We  have  noticed  in  some  papers  that  they  criti- 
cised these  so-called  secret  societies  in  the  police, 
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but  I  want  to  say  here  to-day  that  our  meetings  and 
the  doings  at  our  meetings  are  open  for  the  Honor- 
able Commissioner,  or  any  delegation  of  citizens 
to  come  and  sit  with  us  at  any  time.  The  object  is 
to  perpetuate  that  fraternal  feeling  that  is  so  essen- 
tial to  all  men  of  a  particular  class. 

I  served  in  the  United  States  Navy  before  I  be- 
came  a  policeman,  and  in  the  navy  they  have  the 
ward  room  mess  and  the  lieutenants'  mess  and  the 
midshipmen's  mess,  and  the  warrant  officers'  mess 
and  the  petty  officers'  mess,  and  they  gather  together 
tor  social  intercourse  and  talk  over  things  affecting 
their  position  and  standing  in  life. 

That  is  all  we  do  as  an  association.  Whenever 
we  felt  that  we  would  like  the  Commissioner's  con- 
sideration upon  any  question  involving  our  inter- 
ests, or  our  particular  rank,  we  always  drew  up  a 
petition  and  sent  it  through  the  official  channel — 
and  when  I  say  the  official  channel  I  mean  that  the 
captain  of  the  precinct  would  place  his  endorse- 
ment upon  the  back  of  the  communication,  and 
then  the  district  inspector,  and  then  the  Borough 
inspector  and  then  the  chief  inspector  and  then  it 
went  to  the  Commissioner — anything  we  ever  sought 
lor. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  mean  any  complaints  or  any 
suggestions? 

Mr.  McCarthy:  Any  suggestions.  Shortly  before 
the  last  administration  went  out  of  power  they 
changed  our  shields  and  they  put  numbers  upon  us. 
Well,  we  felt  that  in  our  position,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  police,  the 
duties  of  a  sergeant  being  identically  those  of  a 
lieutenant,  we  assume  the  position  of  lieutenant, 
which  is  next  to  that  of  a  captain  and  we  felt  some- 
what piqued,  and  we  petitioned  the  Commissioner 
that  we  felt  that  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  posi- 
tion was  injured  by  placing  a  number  upon  us,  and 
we  felt  that  when  we  had  served  sufficient  years  and 
had  passed  a  competitive  examination  before  the 
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Civil  Service  Board,  which  we  are  all  strong  believ- 
ers in — we  believe  there  is  nothing  like  civil  sen-vice, 
and  we  are  disciples  of  it,  every  one  <>f  ns,  every 
one  of  the  regular  sergeants — we  felt  that  when  we 
were  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  sergeant  we  were  men 
who  could  be  trusted — we  had  passed  through  the 
experimental  fire  of  the  years  in  service  in  the 
various  grades,  and  the  Commissioner  coincided 
with  us  in  that  view  and  returned  our  old  shields  to 
us  and  we  thanked  him  very  much  for  it.  On  a 
question  like  that  we  always  come  together  for 
mutual  benefit,  with  our  Commissioner  always  as 
our  adviser. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Can  I  ask  you  a  question  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  you  speak  of?  Is  it  not  unusual 
that  you  in  any  way  aid  any  legislation  in  Albany? 

Mr.  McCarthy :  That  is  what  I  am  going  to  come 
to.  We  have  nothing  to  fear.  Anything  we  have 
done  we  have  done  openly,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Commissioner,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  record. 
That  is  why  I  wish  to  be  open  here  to-day.  We  have 
nothing  to  hide,  as  representatives  of  the  four  hun- 
dred and  eleven  men — our  association  numbers  four 
hundred  and  forty-three,  because  when  a  man 
retires  he  still  holds  his  membership  and  at  his 
death  his  widow  receives  the  benefit  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  to  help  her  along,  and  if  we 
can  do  anything  for  the  widow  or  get  her  a  position, 
we  do  it,  which  is  natural  for  all  men  who  have 
any  feeling  for  the  opposite  sex. 

In  1901,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
passed  two  bills.  One  bill  stated  that  all  members 
of  the  Telegraph  Bureau  of  the  City  of  New  York 
should  rank  as  sergeants  of  police. 

Prior  to  the  consolidation  of  the  various  forces 
of  Greater  Xew  York  a  telegraph  operator  in  the 
police  force  of  the  City  of  New  York  was  an  em- 
ployee in  the  police  force.  He  was  selected  from  an 
eligible  list  furnished  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, and  he  was  classified  as  a  clerk.  In  1901,  a 
measure  was  passed  in  the  Legislature  which  said 
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that  he  should  rank  as  a  sergeant  of  police  and  be 
eligible  for  the  position  of  captain ;  that  the  present 
telegraph  operators  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan 
should  rank  as  sergeants  of  police  and  be  eligible  to 
compete  for  the  rank  of  captain,  though  none  of 
them  had  ever  served  either  as  a  patrolman  or  a 
roundsman.  We  felt  that  that  was  a  violation  of 
the  principles  and  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
civil  service  law. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Are  they  sergeants  to-day? 

Mr.  McCarthy:  Sergeants  of  police  and  they 
never  passed  an  examination.  They  get  two  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  How  many  are  there? 

Mr.  McCarthy :  There  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  in 
all,  but  it  is  the  telegraph  operators  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan  who  never  passed  even  a  civil 
service  examination  for  the  position  of  patrolman 
or  roundsman. 

Mr.  Seligman :  It  is  simply  a  rank  that  they 
have? 

Mr.  McCarthy:  The  law  says  they  shall  rank — 
the  law  did  not  say  it  would  be  a  brevet  rank,  like 
a  doctor  in  a  regiment  who  might  rank  as  a  cap- 
tain, but  who  would  always  be  a  doctor.  There  is 
nothing  to  stop  these  men  from  competing  with  me 
at  the  next  examination  for  the  position  of  captain 
of  police,  when  I  have  served  along  the  regular  line 
of  the  service,  according  to  the  military  law  that 
governs  the  police  force.  A  chaplain  of  a  regiment 
may  be  a  captain  and  be  promoted  to  the  position 
of  major,  but  under  the  military  law  he  must  still 
continue  to  act  as  chaplain. 

Mr.  Schiff :    When  was  that  passed? 

Mr.  McCarthy:    In  1901. 

Mr.  Schiff:    When  the  whole  law  was  passed? 

Mr.  McCarthy:  Yes,  because  we  men  have  it  in 
mind  that,  should  at  any  future  date  these  people 
compete  with  us  for  the  rank  of  captain,  we  would 
be  justified  in  petitioning  the  Commissioner  to  hire 
counsel  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  be- 
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cause  we  feel  and  we  believe  that  it  is  a  violation 
of  the  letter  and  the  principles  of  the  civil  service 
law,  under  which  we  all  must  qualify,  and  which 
we  all  feel  that  we  are  able  to  qualify  under  and 
willing  to  take  our  chances  under  in  a  fair  and 
open  field  of  competition — we  are  against  special 
laws  that  open  the  back  door,  as  we  claim,  for-  rela- 
tionship and  friendship  and  personal  preference, 
as  against  the  men  who  enter  the  service  at  the  low- 
est rung  of  the  ladder  and  work  their  way  along 
through  years  of  experience.  Those  are  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  sergeants  felt  justified  in  tak 
ing  action,  by  permission  of  our  Commissioner,  in 
the  courts. 

The  second  law  amended  Section  290  of  the  Ch al- 
ter, which  gave  the  Police  Commissioner  power  to 
assign  or  detail  a  patrolman  or  roundsman  to  the 
detective  bureau.  When  so  assigned  he  had  the 
rank,  right  and  privileges  of  a  sergeant  of  police 
and  could  not  be  reduced  in  rank  or  salary  except 
as  provided  for  regular  sergeants  of  police,  and  was 
eligible  for  promotion  in  the  entire  Police  Depart- 
ment like  other  sergeants  of  police. 

What  was  the  consequence?  The  previous  law 
designated  the  number  of  detective  sergeants  in  the 
bureau  as  forty.  Then  it  was  raised  to  sixty.  To- 
day it  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  it  cannot 
be  reduced. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Tell  me  something  right  here  also. 
Are  those  men  detective  sergeants  or  are  they  ser- 
geants? 

Mr.  McCarthy:  Detective  sergeants,  with  the 
right,  rank  and  privileges — 

Mr.  Baldwin:  I  understand  they  have  the  rank 
of  sergeant,  but  they  are  still  detective  sergeants. 

Mr.  McCarthy :  Detective  sergeants. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  If  the  office  of  detective  sergeant 
was  abolished — 

Mr.  McCarthy:    That  would  abrogate  them. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :    That  would  dispose  of  them? 

Mr.  McCarthy:    Yes. 
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Mr.  Baldwin :  But  it  would  just  fix  those  par- 
ticular— 

Mr.  McCarthy :  It  would  preserve  the  regular  line 
in  the  service  again. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  So  to  abolish  the  line  of  detective 
sergeant  would  accomplish  the  remedy  for  your 
grievance? 

Mr.  McCarthy :  It  would  promote  the  regular 
line,  because  the  patrolman  expects  to  advance,  and 
he  says,  "I  must  serve  five  years  in  this  grade  and 
climb  through  the  other  grades  and  pass  the  civil 
service  examination  for  roundsman  and  serve  two 
years  there,  and  then  pass  the  civil  service  examina- 
tion for  sergeant'' — all  that  is  thrown  aside  by  Sec- 
tion 290  of  the  Charter,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  you  will  find  men  who  have  been  detailed  in 
that  bureau  under  the  provisions  of  that  law  who 
were  only  drawing  |800  a  year,  and  immediately 
upon  that  assignment  were  increased  to  $2,000  a 
year. 

Following  that  an  injustice  was  done  to  our  rank 
and  standing  in  the  police,  and  a  roundsman  and  a 
sergeant — Roundsman  Hugh  Quinn  and  Sergeant 
•Tames  Hussey,  now  a  captain,  petitioned  Commis- 
sioner Partridge,  on  behalf  of  the  two  grades,  to 
go  before  the  Corporation  Counsel  and  the  Mu- 
nicipal Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission  or  any  court  or  courts  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  and  ask  them  to  pass  upon 
the  status  of  detective  sergeants  and  telegraph  ser- 
geants. Securing  the  Commissioner's  permission, 
the  firm  of  Davies,  Stone  &  Auerbach,  attorneys  at 
law,  took  up  our  case.  In  the  Appellate  Division 
the  case  was  decided  in  our  favor.  It  was  carried 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  case  was  decided 
against  us.  But  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  deciding 
it.  said  that  certain  provisions  of  the  amended  Sec- 
tion 290  were  unconstitutional,  but,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  not  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Court, 
they  could  not  pass  upon  them.     The  question  of 
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the  civil  service  law  was  never  raised.     There  is 
where  we  stand  to-day. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Are  you  going  to  bring  it  up 
again? 

Mr.  McCarthy :  We  could  not  bring  anything  like 
that  except  by  permission  of  the  Commissioner.  We 
fe.lt  that  in  the  event  of  an  examination  being  held 
for  captain  in  the  future — we  men,  who  have  been 
selected  from  roundsmen  and  roundsmen  who  have 
been  selected  from  patrolmen,  feel  that  our  future 
lias  been  jeopardized  and  interfered  with  by  the 
creation  of  these  laws  that  open  the  back  door  and 
drive  a  wedge  into  the  center  of  the  composition 
of  the  force,  and  force  back  the  patrolmen  and  the 
roundsmen,  and  place  patrolmen  in  competition 
with  sergeants  for  the  rank  of  captain. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  What  you  would  like  would  be  to 
have  the  detective  sergeants  abolished.  That  would 
answer  your  grievance,  I  think. 

Mr.  McCarthy:  We  do  not  wish  to  destroy  any 
man,  but  we  feel  as  though  we  would  like  our  rights 
to  be  returned  to  us. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  mean  that  that  would  have  some 
support  from  the  force. 

Mr.  McCarthy:  I  think  it  would  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  force.  Now,  last  year  we  petitioned 
the  Commissioner,  the  present  Commissioner,  to 
allow  us  to  draw  up  a  measure  and  go  to  Albany — 
this  is  where  the  provision  of  legislation  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Commissioner  comes  in — and  that  meas- 
ure that  we  wanted  te  be  passed  was  that  a  sergeant 
of  police  who  had  been  promoted  from  the  rank  of 
roundsman  should  be  known  and  designated  as  a 
lieutenant  of  police  from  which  rank  captains 
should  be  selected.  Had  that  measure  become  a  law 
it  would  have  left  the  detective  sergeant  where  he 
is  in  the  Detective  Bureau,  and  if  he  wanted  any 
further  promotion  he  would  have  to  go  down  the 
line  and  come  up  like  every  other  man  has  done  for 
forty  years.  But  the  Legislature  was  in  the  late 
session.     We  appeared  before  the  Cities  Committee 
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in  the  Assembly,  and  we  laid  our  case  before  them, 
but  it  was  in  the  last  days  of  the  Legislature  and 
it  failed  to  pass. 

On  the  first  of  February  we  sent  another 
measure  to  the  Commissioner  through  the  official 
channels  in  the  police,  to  be  forwarded  to  this  hon- 
orable committee  so  that  they  should  see  the  jus- 
tice of  the  cause.  We  petitioned  the  Commissioner 
to  petition  this  honorable  committee  to  use  it  in  any 
laws  that  they  saw  fit  to  draft  for  the  government 
of  the  police.  If  you  gentlemen  have  no  objection 
I  will  read  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Is  that  your  draft  bill? 

Mr.  McCarthy:  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Could  you  leave  it  with  us? 

Mr.  McCarthy:  No,  I  have  forwarded  a  copy  to 
the  Commissioner.  It  is  in  his  hands  and  it  would 
be  a  violation  of  discipline  for  me  to  go  outside  of 
the  Commissioner.  You  see,  we  must  send  all  those 
things  to  the  Commissioner  to  send  here. 

Mr.  Osborn  :  The  substance  of  the  measure  is  that 
these  detective  sergeants  shall  not  havv/  the  right  to 
obtain  promotion? 

Mr.  McCarthy:  No,  we  feel  that  they  should  not. 
We  feel  that  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  civil 
service  law  should  be  preserved,  because  we  believe 
in  it;  we  feel  that  it  protects  every  man  in  his  posi- 
tion if  lie  has  merit  and  fitness.  The  point  that  we 
raised  in  the  Courts  was  on  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision that  changes  of  status  and  promotion  in  the 
public  service  of  cities  and  pillages  of  the  State 
should  be  through  competitive  examinations  to  test 
the  merits  and  fitness  of  the  candidates. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  We  have  been  discussing  this  three 
platoon  system.     Have  you  any  opinion  to  express? 

Mr.  McCanthy :  It  would  be  a  breach  of  discipline 
for  me  to  pass  judgment  on  any  action  of  our  Com- 
missioner. As  a  subordinate,  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  him  for  me  to  say  anything  against  his  orders. 
He  must  lead  and  I  must  follow.  I  cannot  ques- 
tion him. 
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Mr.  Baldwin :  Is  there  an}*  reason  that  you  know 
of  why,  when  a  man  is  detailed  to  the  Detective  Bu- 
reau he  should  have  any  different  rank  than  he  holds 
in  the  force  before  being  detailed  to  the  Detective 
Bureau? 

Mr.  McCarthy:  No,  he  should  be  known  as  a  de- 
tective. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  man  in 
the  Detective  Bureau  should  not  be  able  to  take 
his  examinations  just  the  same  as  though  he  were 
on  the  pavement? 

Mr.  McCarthy :  The  duties  of  a  man  in  the  Detec- 
tive Bureau  are  identically  the  same  as  a  man  in 
plain  clothes  in  a  precinct. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Perhaps  you  did  not  understand 
me.  I  asked  if  there  is  any  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  permitted  to  take  the  examination  for  pro- 
motion. 

Mr.  McCarthy:  To  what  grade? 

Mr.  Baldwin :  To  the  next  grade.  If  he  is  a  pa- 
trolman in  the  Detective  Bureau,  why  should  he 
not  take  the  examination  for  roundsman? 

Mr.  McCarthy:  Yes,  that  was  the  law  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  these  laws  that  we  speak  of.  That 
was  the  organic  law  in  the  police  during  the  years 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  these  two  laws. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  You  do  not  see  any  objections  to 
that? 

Mr.  McCarthy :  Not  at  all,  sir.  We  encourage  it. 
A  man  can  work  in  the  Detective  Bureau  as  a  detec- 
tive, or  work  in  a  precinct  or  on  the  inspectors' 
staff  or  the  chief  inspector's  staff,  or  work  in  any 
district  he  likes,  but  he  should  have  the  same  grade 
he  was  in  before  he  went  into  either  one  of  those  bu- 
reaus, and  if  he  desires  an  increase  he  should  go 
through  the  civil  service  examination. 
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Statement  of  JOHN  J.  DUNN,  president  of 

THE  CENTRAL  DETECTIVE  BENEVOLENT  ASSO- 
CIATION AND  OF  THE  POLICE  DETECTIVE  SER- 
GEANTS   OF    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

Mr.  Dunn :  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  force 
since  1859. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Were  you  in  charge  of  the  Wall 
Street  office  down  there? 

Mr.  Dunn :  I  have  been  there  since  1880. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Are  you  the  president  of  the  as- 
sociation ? 

Mr.  Dunn  :  I  am,  sir. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  Could  you  tell  us  something  about 
the  association  and  its  members? 

Mr.  Dunn :  There  is  a  statement  of  the  objects 
of  one  association  that  I  am  president  of,  and  there 
is  the  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  other.  One  is 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Central  Detec- 
tives' Benevolent  Association,  and  the  other  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  of  the  police  detective  ser- 
geants of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  We  thought  it  was  only  fair  to  the 
force  as  we  were  considering  some  things  that 
might  be  interesting  to  them  to  give  them  a  chance 
to  say  anything  they  wanted  to  say.  We  want  to 
do  the  best  we  can,  and  if  there  was  anything  in 
particular  they  wanted  to  say,  we  wanted  them  to 
have  the  chance  to  say  it,  and  we  thought  that  the 
best  way  to  reach  them  was  through  the  associa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Dunn :  Well,  as  far  as  this  is  concerned, 
gentlemen,  you  may  say  that  this  affair  has  been 
in  existence  since  1895 — this  benevolent  associa- 
tion in  the  Detective  Bureau.  Twenty  odd  mem- 
bers of  our  association  have  died  since  that  time, 
and  we  have  collected  the  sum  of  $8,807,  which  has 
all  been  paid  out  with  the  exception  of  $2,027.18,  to 
the  widows  and  orphans.  It  is  on  a  fifty  cent, 
collection.     When  a  member  of  the  association  dies 
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his  family  notifies  the  association,  and  as  soon  as 
the  bank  is  open  the}'  go  down  and  get  three  hun- 
dred dollars  and  directly  go  and  pay  it  over  to 
the  widow.  During  that  time  we  have  paid  out  the 
sum  of  f8,807.  There  is  the  report  of  our  commit- 
tee. The  other  association  is  the  same,  only  they 
pay  double  the  amount.  They  pay  a  dollar,  and 
the  revenue  derived  from  it  at  the  time  of  death  or 
retirement  is  double  the  amount. 

Mr.  Chrystie :  What  is  the  date  of  this  report,  Mr. 
Dunn?  It  is  a  recent  report,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Dunn  :  Yes,  January  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  What  do  you  think  of  the  detective 
sergeants  that  were  legislated  into  the  office?  Are 
you  speaking  for  them? 

Mr.  Dunn :  I  am  not  speaking  for  them.  I  came 
here  on  the  invitation  of  the  Committee  to  speak  in 
regard  to  the  associations. 

Mr.  Seligman :  We  would  like  to  ask  you  some 
other  questions  if  we  could.  We  are  trying  to  get 
the  benefit  of  your  views. 

Mr.  Dunn :  Well,  it  is  a  curious  question  to  ask  a 
subordinate.  You  are  well  aware — I  may  say  for 
my  comrades  that  they  are  a  much  abused  lot  of 
men.  They  should  be  sorted  out.  If  the  conditions 
reported  in  the  papers  are  true,  it  is  for  them  to  help 
the  heads  of  the  department,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
heads  of  the  department  would  weed  out  any  bad 
timber  that  is  in  it. 

Mr.  Seligman :  What  do  you  mean  by  the  heads 
of  the  departments? 

Mr.  Dunn :  The  commissioner  and  the  superior  of- 
ficers. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Before  this  law  of  1901  was  passed 
you  were  a  detective  sergeant,  as  you  had  been  for 
ten  years  previous? 

Mr.  Dunn  :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Commissioner  before  that  sending  you  back  to  pa- 
trol duty,  was  there?  I  do  not  mean  that  he  would 
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have  thought  of  doing  such  a  thing,  but  he  could 
have  done  it? 

Mr.  Dunn :  Well,  gentlemen,  that  is  a  question 
that  they  have  always  been  agitating,  whether  they 
could.  They  have  done  it.  In  1882  the  Legislature 
enacted  the  law  creating  detective  sergeants.  There 
were  forty  of  them  made  and  I  was  one  of  the  forty, 
and  I  am  the  last  one  that  is  left  of  the  men  that 
was  made  and  got  their  warrants. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Were  there  forty  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Dunn :  There  were  forty  made  the  first  time 
by  Inspector  Byrnes. 

Mr.  Beligman:  You  were  a  detective  sergeant  by 
reason  of  that  act  of  the  Legislature  and  were  in  a 
little  different  position  from  those  subsequently 
made. 

Mr.  Dunn :  Well,  I  guess  the  law  made  those 
forty,  and  then  the  men  came  in,  I  presume  the 
heads  of  the  departments  put  them  in  the  line  with 
the  detective  sergeants,  which  they  have  all  been — 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  They  would  occasionally  send  one 
back  to  the  ranks — back  to  patrol  duty? 

Mr.  Dunn :  They  have  done  so.  There  are  such 
cases. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  The  old  statute  said  that  the  Com- 
missioner could  send  back  to  patrol  or  other  duty. 

Mr.  Dunn :    You  mean  heretofore? 

Mr.  Baldwin  :    Yes,  before  1901. 

Mr.  Dunn  :    Before  consolidation. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Were  you  in  that  position?  Could 
you  have  been  sent  back  to  patrol  or  other  dutv? 

Mr.  Dunn:  Well,  I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to 
say  that.  The  laws  of  1882  made  me  a  detective 
sergeant, 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  It  might  have  operated  differently 
in  your  case? 

Mr.  Dunn :  There  were  forty  men.  We  all  stood 
in  that  line. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  You  felt  that  perhaps  you  stood 
in  a  little  different  position  from  the  men  made  de- 
tective sergeants  after  that  law  was  passed? 
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"Sir.  Dunn:  I  did,  for  the  simple  reason  I  had  a 
warrant  which  was  given  to  me  on  the  day  the 
notification  came  from  Albany  that  the  bill  had  been 
signed  by  the  Governor. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  You  are  the  only  one  of  those  ser- 
geants left? 

Mr.  Dunn :  I  am  the  last  one. 

Mr.  Osborn :  How  many  detectives  do  you  think 
are  needed  in  the  city  altogether,  Mr.  Dunn? 

Mr.  Dunn :  There  should  be  at  the  least  calcula- 
tion five  or  six  hundred  detectives  in  this  city,  in 
Xew  York.  Why,  you  gentlemen  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  a  duty  of  a  detective.  If  you  come 
in  and  make  a  statement  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment that  you  have  been  robbed,  you  want  atten- 
tion, and  a  man  has  got  to  go  there  and  pay  atten- 
tion to  you,  and  it  is  not  only  in  the  day  time,  but 
night  time;  and  night  after  night  they  have  to  dig 
at  that  until  such  time  as  they  dig  what  is  lost  or 
else  satisfy  you.  Their  work  is  hardly  ever  com- 
pleted until  they  recover  or  make  an  arrest, 

Mr.  Seligman :  Can  a  sergeant  or  captain  detail 
some  of  the  men  on  reserve  to  attend  to  that  work 
in  plain  clothes? 

Mr.  Dunn :    He  can. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Why  do  you  then  think  so  many 
men  are  required? 

Mr.  Dunn :  Because  a  detective  is  a  different  man, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  when  he  goes  out  on  a 
job,  as  we  call  it,  his  business  is  to  stay  there  until 
the  citizen  gets  satisfaction,  or  until  he  satisfies 
himself  by  the  arrest  of  the  thief  or  the  recovery  of 
the  property.  This  is  his  duty,  and  he  is  in  duty 
bound  to  do  that,  to  give  you  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Do  you  think  that  a  particular  dis- 
trict can  be  infested  with  pickpockets  all  the  time 
if  the  detective  sergeants  assigned  to  that  district 
are  doing  their  duty? 

Mr.  Dunn  :    Well,  now — 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Of  course,  your  line  has  not  been 
in  that? 
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Mr.  Dunn :  Not  in  that  line  at  all.  I  have  not 
done  that  for  years.  But  I  understand  that  now 
they  give  out  the  orders  on  Monday  mornings  and 
there  are  so  many  men  detailed  on  each  line  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  That  takes  a  number.  There 
are  two  detective  sergeants  detailed,  and  their  as- 
signments are  changed,  I  think,  weekly.  They  are 
assigned  to  every  car  line  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Seligman :    In  plain  clothes,  of  course? 

Mr.  Dunn :  Yes,  sir;  and  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
and  all  places  where  there  is  a  gathering  such  as 
thieves  and  that  class.  Car  duty  is  assigned  to  the 
men,  and  after  they  get  through  their  car  duty  they 
have  their  time  for  meals  and  then  they  are  assigned 
to  theatre  duty.  Now,  by  the  time  they  get  through 
that,  the  theatre  duty,  and  they  are  answering  roll- 
call  at  a  quarter  to  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
day  is  pretty  well  spent,  and  some  of  them,  I  tell 
you,  have  to  do  a  great  deal  in  the  day  before  they 
complete  their  work. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Does  a  detective  sergeant  need 
more  money  than  a  man  in  any  other  line  of  rjoliee 
duty? 

Mr.  Dunn  :  He  does.  For  instance,  I  may  be  sent 
out  on  a  case — it  is  a  robbery,  or  it  is  immaterial 
what  it  is.  At  times  you  have  to  have  help  and  you 
cannot  get  help  without  paying  for  it,  and  you  have 
to  pay  out  of  your  own  pocket.  The  city  will  not 
remunerate  you.  And  sometimes  it  is  very  hard, 
as  when  bills  are  rendered1  to  headquarters  for  ex- 
penses they  (lemur  against  paying  those  bills.  For 
instance,  if  one  of  our  men  should  arrest  a  thief  or 
thieves — they  go  together — in  the  Bronx — they  have 
got  to  bring  them  down  to  headquarters  and  they 
cannot  walk  them  down,  and  it  is  a  constant — 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Cannot  they  get  their  money  back? 

Mr.  Dunn :  Well,  I  am  free  to  say  it  would  be  a 
hard  matter  for  a  man  to  get  those  little  incidental 
expenses.  It  all  comes  out  of  the  officer's  pocket. 
He  has  to  pay  for  it  himself.  There  are  a  great 
many  things  that  he  meets  during  the  day  that  he 
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lias  got  to  have  a  dollar  in  his  pocket  to  pay  for — 
these  little  incidental  expenses. 

Mr.  Seligruan :  I  am  told  he  is  reimbursed  for  all 
expenses. 

Mr.  Dunn :  For  instance,  if  one  of  our  men  was 
to  be  sent  off — as  at  the  present  time  some  of  them 
are  being  detailed  to  go  to  Washington — they  are 
remunerated  for  their  expenses  going  and  coming 
and  their  hotel  bills  while  in  Washington.  That  is 
reasonable.  Some  years  ago  I  was  sent  to  Salt  Lake 
City  for  a  prisoner  belonging  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. He  was  arrested  for  arson.  The  British 
Minister  handed  me  out  the  money  before  I  went. 
When  I  returned  I  made  out  a  bill  and  returned 
him,  I  think,  twenty  or  twenty-five  dollars  of  the 
money  that  he  handed  me  out.  Now,  if  that  was  a 
citizen  he  would  demur,  he  would  fight  like  thun- 
der to  save  himself  from  paying  an  officer's  ex- 
penses. He  would  want  the  District  Attorney  to  do 
that  or  the  Police  Department  to  do  it.  I  have  un- 
derstood that  the  District  Attorney's  office  has  al- 
ways been  very  liberal  to  men  going  away,  and  with 
that  there  has  been  no  fault  found. 
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Hon.    FRANCIS    M.    SCOTT. 

New  York,  March  2nd)  1905. 
Wm.  Church  Osborx,  Esq., 
My  dear  Sir: 

Referring  to  our  conversation  a  few  evenings  ago  concerning 
the  police  situation,  you  will  recall  that  I  offered  to  reduce  some 
of  my  suggestions  to  writing. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  the  perfectly  laudable  desire  to 
give  police  officers  a  fixity  and  security  of  tenure,  so  as  to  remove 
them  from  certain  influences  calculated  to  impair  their  inde- 
pendence, the  mistake  has  been  made  of  surrounding  their  tenure 
by  so  many  safeguards  as  to  make  them  too  independent  and  too 
secure,  with  the  result  that  it  is  difficult  to  properly  enforce 
discipline. 

Most  especially  do  I  think  that  the  present  system  of  permit- 
ting every  removal  (and  indeed  every  punishment)  to  be  reviewed 
by  the  Courts  is  radically  and  fundamentally  bad. 

The  moment  the  proceedings  for  removal  are  subjected  to 
.judicial  scrutiny,  it  becomes  necessary  to  show  that  the  Commis- 
sioner acted  upon  legal  evidence  tending  to  establish  the  guilt 
of  the  accused  officer.  Every  man  who  has  ever  been  at  the  head 
of  a  great  department  will  understand  the  enormous  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  removing  a  subordinate  upon  strictly  legal  evidence. 
Some  causes  for  removal  it  is  practically  impossible  to  thus 
prove.  General  incapacity  and  inefficiency  are  notable  examples 
of  defects  which  justly  deserve  removal,  but  which  are  most  dif- 
ficult to  prove  by  direct  evidence.  The  main  thing  to  be  kept  in 
mind  is  the  furtherance  of  the  public  interests.  The  personal 
right  of  the  officer  to  be  retained  in  the  service,  while  important, 
should  take  the  second  place. 

In  my  opinion  the  Courts  should  be  eliminated  altogether,  and 
in  place  of  the  present  system  I  should  provide  a  Court  within 
the  department.  For  all  accused  officers  under  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain I  would  have  a  court  composed  of  a  Deputy  Commissioner 
assigned  to  that  duty  by  the  Commissioner,  and  an  inspector  and 
a  captain  to  be  designated  for  that  duty  by  the  Mayor,  from  time 
to  time.  The  decision  of  that  Court,  with  the  punishment  recom- 
mended should  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  who  should  either 
confirm  it,  or  mitigate  the  punishment.  In  case  of  an  acquittal, 
or  the  imposition  of  an  inadequate  punishment,  I  should  give  the 
Commissioner  the  power  to  require  one  re-trial  before  another 
Court.  In  case  of  charges  against  a  captain  or  inspector  the  trial 
should  be  had  before  two  Deputy  Commissioners  or  the  Commis- 
sioner himself  and  one  deputy,  together  with  a  lawyer  selected 
by  the  Mayor  for  the  particular  trial,  the  decision  and  punishment 
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being  reported  to  the  Mayor  and  to  become  effective  when  ap- 
proved by  him. 

I  would  allow  no  appeals  to  any  Court.  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  such  system  would  be  much  more  effective  than  the  one  now 
in  force.  I  am  aware  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  appeals  to 
the  Supreme  Court  result  in  a  reversal  of  the  Commissioner's 
action,  but  there  are  just  enough  to  encourage  the  cunning  and 
the  possibility  of  such  appeals  unquestionably  hampers  the  Com- 
missioner, and  prevents  any  attempt  at  removal,  in  many  cases 
where  removal  would  be  desirable. 

As  to  all  new  appointments  to  the  force,  I  should  favor  an 
appointment  for  a  five  year  term,  with  absolute  discretion  in  the 
Commissioner  to  re-appoint  or  not.  This  would  give  every  man  a 
strong  incentive  to  preserve  a  good  record,  and  would  enable  a 
Commissioner  to  quietly  drop  the  lazy,  indifferent  and  ineffective 
man,  whose  derelictions  are  not  sufficiently  serious  to  justify  re- 
moval on  charges. 

I  am  very  strongly  convinced  that  the  morale  of  the  force 
would  be  much  improved  if  their  duties  were,  as  nearly  as 
possible  confined  to  those  of  peace  officers  in  public  streets  and 
places.  The  enforcement  of  the  excise  law  should  be  left  abso- 
lutely and  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  excise  department.  A  very 
large  amount  of  money  is  collected  from  this  source,  and  so  much 
as  is  necessary  should  be  applied  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

No  uniformed  man  should  be  used  to  raid  gambling  houses, 
pool  rooms  or  disorderly  houses  unless  a  warrant  has  been  issued. 
For  the  detection  of  such  offenses  a  separate  detective  force 
should  be  maintained  either  by  the  Police  Commissioner  or  the 
District  Attorney,  but  in  any  case  the  detective  force  and  the 
uniformed  force  should  be  kept  distinct. 

I  appreciate  the  difficulty  in  drawing  an  exact  line,  but  am 
sure  an  approximate  one  can  be  found.  At  least  my  suggestion 
as  to  the  excise  law  is  feasible,  and  that  of  itself  would  relievo 
the  force  of  a  great  source  of  temptation,  and  a  great  cause  of 
complaint. 

Finally  I  should  deprive  the  Mayor  of  the  absolute  power  to 
remove  a  Police  Commissioner  (except  upon  charges  after  trial) 
during  the  first  six  months  of  his  term.  As  things  are  now  we 
are  apt  to  elect  as  Mayor,  some  estimable  gentleman,  with  little 
or  no  practical  experience  as  to  the  duties  of  the  several  city 
departments,  and  as  to  the  kind  of  men  who  should  administer 
them.  He  is  therefore  obliged,  at  the  outset,  to  depend  largely 
upon  the  advice  and  suggestion  of  others,  and  as  a  result  there  is 
a  general  removal  and  appointment  on  January  1st.  The  per- 
sonality of  the  head  of  the  Police  Department  is  of  immeasurable 
importance,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  if,  before 
making  that  appointment,  the  Mayor  had  had  time  to  get  rid  of  the 
many  demands  upon  him,  and  to  get  settled  in  his  seat,  and  had 
been   able   to   learn   by   practical,   personal    experience   just    what 
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sort  of  a  man  was  needed,  and  where  that  sort  of  a  man  could 
be  found. 

In  other  words,  I  should  except  the  Police  Commissionership 
from  the  general  distribution  of  New  Year's  gifts,  and  let  it  stand 
by  itself.  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  every  Mayor  knows 
more  about  the  city  and  the  Police  Department  after  he  has  been 
in  office  six  months,  than  he  knew  when  he  came  in. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FEANCIS  M.  SCOTT. 
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March  3: 

MR.     FRANK      MOSS,      FORMER      PRESIDENT     OF 
THE     POLICE    BOARD. 

Mr.  Moss:  The  present  police  law,  combin- 
ing  the  powers  of  Chief  and  Commissioner  in 
one  man,  the  Commissioner,  would  produce1 
splendid  results  if  it  were  always  adminis- 
tered by  an  expert.  But  the  requirements 
for  such  an  expert,  including  police  experi- 
ence, knowledge  of  the  present  force,  its  history, 
conditions  and  personnel,  and  the  ability  to  com- 
mand men — those  requirements  seldom  will  be 
found  combined  in  a  man  who  is  likely  to  be  selected 
as  Commissioner. 

When  we  consider  the  kind  of  men  who  have  been 
appointed,  and  who  are  likely  to  be  appointed  in 
future,  giving  all  credit  for  personal  integrity,  we 
see  how  small  the  reason  is  to  hope  that  Commis- 
sioners will  be  appointed  who  will  be  qualified  to 
command  the  men,  as  well  as  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  department. 

Personally,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  work  under 
the  present  law,  and  for  that  reason,  I  have  been 
inclined  to  defend  the  law,  but,  as  I  think  of  the 
matter,  I  realize  that  my  point  of  view  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  unique  experience  of  nearly  twenty 
years  of  close  and  intimate  contact  with  the  police 
situation.  I  realize  that  without  that  experience 
I  would  not  dare  to  think  of  taking  so  great  a  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  police  force  to-day  is 
not  that  it  fails  to  close  gambling  houses  or  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  disorderly  house  question  and 
the  excise  question.  Those  are  secondary  matters, 
in  my  judgment.  It  has  broken  down  in  patrolling, 
and  in  the  protection  of  property  and  the  security 
of  citizens.  Those  are  the  primary  objects  of  a  po- 
lice force,  and  if  it  fails  in  those  respects  it  will 
fail  all  along  the  line.     If  it  is  strong  in  those  re- 
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spects,  there  is  some  hope  of  getting  it  to  do  its  duty 
in  other  directions. 

.  In  the  past  there  has  been  much  criticism  as  to 
the  honesty  of  the  force,  but  usually  it  has  been  a 
well-controlled  force ;  the  discipline  has  been  good  ; 
the  spirit  of  the  force  has  been  unmistakable.  The 
retrogression  in  that  direction  has  been  very 
marked  since  the  adoption  of  the  new  Charter,  and 
I  think  there  was  a  mistake  made  there.  We  moved 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  The  pendulum  was 
set  in  the  direction  of  the  four-headed  bi-partisan 
commission.  I  was  in  that  system,  and  I  know  how 
weak  it  was.  From  that  bi-partisan  system  the 
pendulum  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  it  was 
provided  that  one  man  should  be  Commissioner  and 
Chief,  and  everything  combined. 

Mr.  Seligman:     Concentrated  responsibility? 

Mr.  Moss:  All  the  responsibility,  executive,  dis- 
ciplinary and  administrative,  was  combined  in  that 
one  officer,  a  civilian  appointee  of  the  Mayor,  going 
out  of  office  with  the  Mayor  who  appoints  him.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  too  much  work  for  one  man. 
In  the  second  place,  while  attending  to  the  adminis- 
trative duties  which  bring  the  department  into  line 
with  the  city  administration,  and  to  the  disciplin- 
ary functions  which  make1  it  respond  to  the  spirit 
of  the  administration,  he  must  also  be  the  executive 
head  of  the  department,  the  general  of  the  army. 
You  are  not  likely  to  find  a  man  who  combines 
these  powers  in  first-class  degree;  and  if  his  term 
of  office  be  short  or  uncertain  he  will  never  succeed 
in  becoming  the  police  commander  that  is  needed 
to  control  the  men. 

Some  say  that  the  Commissioner,  having  all  the 
powers  of  a  Chief,  should  be  able  to  pick  out  from 
among  his  inspectors  one  to  be  chief  inspector,  and 
to  be  the  commanding  general;  but  that  does  not 
do. 

Mr.  Seligman:     Why  not? 

Mr.  Moss :  For  this  reason :  The  commanding 
power  of  that  Chief  Inspector  may  endure  while  the 
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Commissioner  is  in  office.  When  another  Commis- 
sioner comes,  this  Chief  Inspector  may  be  put  two 
or  three  grades  below.  Another  inspector  may  be 
selected  as  the  Chief  Inspector.  It  may  happen 
that  men  who  have  been  disciplined  by  the  Chief 
Inspector  will,  in  time,  get  above  him  and  subject 
him  to  their  discipline.  Realizing  this,  he  will  be  a 
timid  Chief  Inspector.  As  a  practical  matter, 
these  men  who  have  been  selected  as  Chief  Inspec- 
tors have  not  dared  to  enforce  discipline.  They 
have  realized  that  Commissioners  come  and  go,  but 
the  system  remains — the  force  remains. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :    They  have  never  had  the  power. 

Mr.  Moss :    They  have  never  had  the  real  power. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  mean  they  have  never  been  al- 
lowed to. 

Mr.  Seligman:    Suppose  they  had  the  power? 

Mr.  Moss :    They  would  not  take  it. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  If  the  chances  were  that  he  might 
remain  there?  If  a  good,  strong  man  went  there 
and  public  opinion  was  strongly  in  his  favor,  do 
you  not  think  so? 

Mr.  Moss :    No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Cortright  has  been  there  under 
different  administrations. 

Mr.  Moss:  If  I  were  there  I  would  make  Mc- 
Laughlin Chief  Inspector,  the  worst  man  of  the  lot, 
the  strongest  man  and  the  worst  man. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  What  do  you  mean  by  worst? 

Mr.  Moss :  In  point  of  morals.  I  would  make 
him  Chief  Inspector  because  he  has  sand.  I  would 
know  what  he  was  doing  and  he  would  not  get  away. 


but  that  would  be  because  I  would  have  the  lines 
with  which  I  could  hold  him.  I  would  be  able  to 
know  what  he  was  doing  and  to  hold  him  to  his 
duty.  You  can  do  that,  providing  you  have  the  way 
of  doing  it.  But  the  ordinary  Commissioner  could 
not  do  that.  He  would  not  know  how.  You  are 
likely  to  have  a  man  selected  for  Commissioner  who 
has  not  sufficient  information,  force  and  resource. 
I   think   there  should  be  a  Commissioner   rep- 
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resenting  the  administration,  similar  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  There  should  be  a  Chief  having  the 
power  of  assignment  and  transfer  and  being  the 
general  of  the  force,  with  a  life  position.  That 
Chief  might  work  up  through  the  ranks  of  the  de- 
partment, but  I  would  make  it  possible  to  have  him 
brought  out  of  some  other  police  department.  I 
would  not  have  it  impossible  to  bring  in  a  retired 
army  officer — anything  to  get  the  right  man  in  as 
the  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Devery  was  in  that  position. 

Mr.  Moss :  Devery  had  that  position. 

Mr.  Seligman :  And  it  was  abolished. 

Mr.  Moss:  Devery  had  that  position  and  Mc- 
Cullagh  had  it.  I  think  the  department  was  in  ex- 
cellent condition  under  McCullagh,  who  was,  to  my 
mind,  an  ideal  Chief  of  Police.  He  had  the  con- 
fidence and  the  respect  of  the  men.  The  police,  too, 
would  realize  that  the  man  who  has  that  power 
and  that  tenure  is  their  head.  They  are  really  not 
very  much  worried  about  the  man  who  is  Commis- 
sioner now,  because  he  will  last  a  little  while,  and 
if  he  is  an  honest  respectable  gentleman,  they  like 
it  all  the  better,- because  they  know  he  is  practically 
invulnerable  to  ordinary  criticism,  and  is  not  likely 
to  have  known  anything  about  their  peculiar  habits. 

Now,  I  think  that  the  Police  Department  should 
be  responsive  to,  and  should  in  spirit  represent  the 
city  administration.  I  have  no  confidence  in  the 
idea  that  the  Police  Department,  with  its  tremen- 
dous powers,  and  with  its  close  touch  to  citizens, 
and  particular  to  the  poor  and  humble — I  have  no 
confidence  in  the  idea  that  a  Police  Department 
ran  be  created  and  made  to  run  properly  as  an  inde- 
pendent power,  with  an  independent  tenure,  with 
a  Commissioner-Chief  appointed  for  life,  or  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  and  not  responsible  to  the 
Mayor.  I  think  that  the  spirit  of  the  city  adminis- 
tration, its  general  purposes  and  its  general  plans, 
ought  to  be  represented  in  the  Police  Department. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Mr.  Moss,  one  moment,  to  get  it 
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clear.  Could  this  Chief  of  Police  be  dismissed  with- 
out cause  by  the  Commissioner? 

Mr.  Moss:  I  would  not  have  him  dismissed  with- 
out cause. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Or  retired? 

Mr.  Moss:  I  would  not  retire  him  unless  by  age 
limit  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  If,  for  instance,  the  Commissioner 
feels  that  he  is  honest,  but  not  efficient,  and  that 
he  makes  mistakes? 

Mr.  Moss:  Well,  there  is  a  great  misunderstand- 
ing about  that,  One  of  the  causes  for  dismissal 
from  the  police  force  is  inefficiency. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  No,  excuse  me. 

Mr.  Moss :  Then  it  should  be  so.  It  ought  to  be. 
It  was  in  my  time. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Neglect  of  duty  or  conduct  un- 
becoming an  officer. 

Mr.  Beligman  :  I  think  that  is  an  important  thing. 

Mr.  Moss:  If  that  does  not  exist  now  it  should. 
It  did  under  our  administration. 

Mr.  McKeen :  What  did  you  do  about  that?  Did 
you  feel  that  to  prove  inefficiency  you  must  single 
out  specific  acts  and  prove  those? 

Mr.  Moss:  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Bring  them  home  to  the  men? 

Mr.  Moss :  Bring  them  home  to  the  men,  of  course. 
That  is  fair. 

Mr.  McKeen:  That  is,  the  charge  being  in- 
efficiency, the  specifications  would  have  to  be  par- 
ticular acts  of  neglect  of  duty,  or  omission  to  per- 
form duty? 

Mr.  Moss:  Yes,  I  think  that  is  fair. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Here  you  have  a  captain  whose 
men  do  not  patrol.  You  go  into  his  precinct  and 
you  find  that  the  men  are  not  patrolling.  On  your 
theory  of  inefficiency  you  would  have  to  show  that 
the  captain  knew  those  men  were  not  patrolling. 

Mr.  Moss :  I  do  not  mean  that.  You  have  mis- 
understood me  if  I  have  so  conveyed  my  meaning. 
The  captain  is  responsible  for  the  condition  of  his 
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precinct.  If  his  precinct  is  not  running  properly 
he  is  guilty  of  inefficiency. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Do  you  think  that  under  the  rules 
and  statutes  to-day,  if  I  were  Police  Commissioner 
and  I  sent  some  men  into  a  precinct  who  found,  we 
will  say,  ten  patrolmen  not  patrolling,  in  holes, 
that  would  be  sufficient  to  break  that  captain  for 
inefficiency? 

Mr.  Moss:  If  it  was  a  common  occurrence,  yes. 
If  it  happened  once,  no.  I  will  give  you  an  illus- 
tration. I  have  tried  and  broken  a  number  of  po- 
lice captains.  I  believe  you  can  keep  them  broken 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
Courts,  if  you  try  the  cases  properly.  I  tried  and 
broke  Captain  Fitzpatrick  in  the  Eighteenth  Pre- 
cinct, practically  upon  that  charge,  that  there  were 
disorderly  saloons  running  openly  in  his  precinct. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Gambling  saloons? 

Mr.  Moss:  Oh,  no;  I  mean  Raines  law  hotels  with 
disorderly  women  and  public  exhibitions  of  immor- 
ality. My  charge  against  him  technically  was  ne- 
glect of  duty,  but  neglect  of  duty  as  shown  in  the 
fact  that  for  a  long  time  those  saloons  were  so  run- 
ning without  any  effective  interference  by  him.  He 
was  dismissed  and  on  appeal  the  dismissal  has 
stood  and  will  stand. 

Mr.  Chrystie:  In  the  recent  Stephenson  case  in 
which  they  proved  or  tried  to  prove  the  existence 
of  disorderly  houses,  the  Court  said  on  appeal  that 
that  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a  dis- 
missal. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  They  did  not  prove  they  were  dis- 
orderly houses,  tenchnically. 

Mr.  Moss :  It  is  a  matter  of  proof. 

Mr.  Osborn  :  I  would  like  to  get  back  to  Mr.  Moss' 
views  in  regard  to  the  chieftancy. 

Mr.  Seligman :  He  should  not  be  dismissed  at  the 
mere  whim  or  wish  of  the  Commissioner? 

Mr.  Moss :  No. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Or  retired? 

Mr.  Moss :  That  is  the  same  thing. 
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Mr.  Baldwin :  You  had  that  power. 
Mr.  Moss:  Only  on  the  age  limit. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  No,  you  could  retire  absolutely, 
when  you  were  Commissioner. 

Mr.  .Moss:  I  guess  not. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  McCullagh  was  retired. 

Mr.  Moss:  McCullagh  was  retired  by  the  Van 
Wyck  Board  because  he  had  reached  the  age  limit. 

Mr.  MeAneny:  He  cannot  be  retired  absolutely 
until  he  is  sixty  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Certainly,  they  retired  McCullagh 
by  three  Commissioners,  under  a  clause  in  the  stat- 
ute which  said  that  the  Chief  might  be  retired  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Commissioners,  or  by  three 
of  the  Commissioners  with  the  approval  of  the 
Mayor. 

Mr.  Moss :  It  is  possible  that  is  so,  but  I  supposed 
it  was  because  of  his  having  reached  a  certain  age 
limit  which  gave  him  that  right  (Mr.  Baldwin  is 
right). 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  say  the  Commissioner  should 
not  have  a  right,  in  your  opinion,  to  discharge  or 
dismiss  the  Chief  of  Police? 

Mr.  Moss:  No,  I  think  you  want  to  develop  a 
commanding  figure,  who,  to  use  an  illustration, 
would  be  the  general  in  the  field,  a  man  who  would 
know  the  force  and  the  men,  and,  whatever  might 
be  the  spirit  of  the  department  as  to  gambling 
houses  and  such  things,  would  maintain  an  effect- 
ive police  force,  a  force  that  would  patrol,  a  force, 
that  would  have  an  esprit  de  corps  which  it  has  not 
now.  I  think  it  is  a  prime  essential  and  you  are 
not  going  to  get  it  by  having  a  Commissioner-Chief 
appointed  every  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  I  see  your  point,  but  it  might  work 
the  other  way.  Assuming  that  such  a  position  of 
Chief  of  Police  existed,  and  Mr.  McAdoo  was  Com- 
missioner and  some  other  person  were  the  Chief  of 
Police.  He  finds  after  four  or  five  months  that  the 
man  is  not  efficient,  is  not  able  to  cope  with  the 
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situation,  without  being  dishonest.     Where  are  we 
then? 

Mr.  Moss:  Then  there  should  be,  if  there  is  not 
now  clearly,  there  should  be  a  provision  made  very 
clear  indeed,  which  will  authorize  the  dismissal  of 
a  chief  for  inefficiency. 

Mr.  Chrystie:  The  statute  reads  that  the  Police 
Commissioner  shall  have  power,  in  his  discretion, 
on  conviction  by  him  or  by  any  Court  or  officer  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  of  a  member  of  the  force  of 
any  criminal  offense  or  neglect  of  duty,  violation 
of  rules,  or  neglect,  or  disobedience  of  orders,  or 
absence  without  leave,  or  any  conduct  injurious  to 
the  public  peace  or  welfare,  or  immoral  conduct, 
or  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer,  or  any  breach  of 
discipline. 

Mr.  Moss :  The  Commissioner  has  the  right  to 
make  rules  within  his  general  power  and  there 
always  lias  been  a  set  of  rules  which  had  the  force 
of  law.  In  our  time  there  were  many  failures  and 
offenses  specified  that  were  not  directly  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute,  but  within  its  spirit.  That  is 
why  I  thought  the  offense  of  inefficiency  still 
endured.  It  ought  to  be  put  in  the  law.  A  good 
Commissioner  could  get  rid  of  an  inefficient  chief. 

Take  a  method  like  this :  Suppose,  without  giving 
any  intimation,  the  Commissioner  should  arrange 
for  a  riot  call  or  something  like  that.  He  would 
first  lay  out  the  plans,  and  then  say  to  the  Chief, 
."I  want  to  have  a  thousand  men  assembled  at  such 
a  time  in  such  a  part  of  the  city  under  such  ar- 
rangements." Having  laid  his  plans  in  the  most 
practical  way,  he  would  call  his  Chief  and  say, 
"Chief,  I  want  you  at  once  to  assemble  a  thousand 
men  for  such  a  purpose  in  such  a  way  at  such  a 
place."  Now,  he  is  put  right  to  it.  The  Commis- 
sioner would  have  his  assistants  at  the  point  of 
gathering  and  follow  it  step  by  step,  and  when  the 
men  arrived  there  see  what  is  done  and  how  the 
force  is  handled.  I  only  mention  that  as  an  illus- 
tration of  methods  that  would  speedily  show  who  is 
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the  competent  man  and  who  the  incompetent  man. 
There  arc  many  ways  of  getting  at  these  things  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  entirely  practicable  to  drive  out  of 
office  a  man  who  is  not  fit  to  command. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  It  would  take  two  years  to  do  it 
though. 

Mr.  Moss :  No,  sir,  it  would  not.  Shall  I  tell  you 
how  I  drove  the  Chief  of  Police  out  in  1897? 

Mr.  Seligman:  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Moss :  Peter  Conlan. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Was  he  incompetent? 

Mr.  Moss:  No,  he  was  not  incompetent,  but  he 
could  have  done  better.  I  discovered  that  there 
were  some  pool  rooms  running.  I  did  not  think  it 
was  my  duty  to  let  the  city  know  it.  It  would  have 
been  a  very  nice  thing  to  talk  about  the  pool  rooms 
and  get  a  spectacular  picture  of  them,  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  be  the  right  thing  to  do.  So  I  dug  out 
that  old  subpo?na  power  which  still  endures  in  the 
charter  and  found  out  who  were  patronizing  some 
of  these  places  and  who  were  running  them  and  had 
them  come  down  to  me  privately  under  subpoena, 
and  we  had  a  little  star  chamber  inquiry  there.  I 
took  their  testimony — some  of  them  fought  pretty 
hard  against  it,  but  they  all  came  up,  Mr.  Adams  in- 
cluded. By  and  by  Mr.  Conlan  came  in.  He  said, 
"What  is  going  on?"  I  said,  "I  am  a  little  tired  of 
being  known  as  a  Commissioner  of  Police  with  pool 
rooms  running." 

Mr.   Seligman:     You  were  Commissioner? 

Mr.  Moss:  I  was  president  of  the  board.  I  said, 
"There  are  pool  rooms  running."  He  said,  "There 
are  not."  I  said,  "You  must  not  talk  to  me  that 
way,  Conlan;  you  are  not  talking  to  a  child.  You 
know  it."  He  said,  "I  am  afraid  some  of  my  men 
are  fooling  me."  I  said,  "You  had  better  not  be- 
lieve them." 

It  went  along  that  way.  I  asked  him  incidentally, 
"What  does  that  network  of  wires  mean  over  that 
house  in  Forty-second  Street?"  He  said,  "Yon  mean 
over  Egan's  printing  house?"  I  said,  "I  mean  that 
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exactly.  Where  do  they  run  to?"  The  next  clay  I 
was  informed  that  a  policeman  was  up  on  Egan's 
roof  examining  the  wires.  I  called  the  Chief.  I 
said,  "What  do  you  mean  by  this  baby  play — a  po- 
liceman in  uniform  on  Egan's  roof  examining  those 
wires?"  He  said,  "How  did  you  know  that?"  I 
said,  "That  is  my  business.  This  is  getting  to  be 
very  serious.  Now,  I  want  you  to  be  a  free  man,  to 
throw  off  collars.  All  my  ambitions  here  are  con- 
sistent with  your  having  all  the  honor  that  can  come 
to  a  Chief  of  Police  who  attends  to  business."  But 
he  did  not,  and  the  procession  of  witnesses  kept 
coming  on.  He  came  in  to  me  one  day  and  lie  said, 
"What  arc  you  going  to  do,  Commissioner?"  I 
said,  "I  will  tell  you  exactly  what  I  am  going  to  do. 
Next  Monday  I  am  going  to  start  a  public  inquiry 
into  this  subject  of  pool  rooms  and  the  city  will  be 
surprised  to  know  we  have  them.  I  will  tell  you 
who  the  first  witness  will  be."  "Who  is  it?"  I  said, 
"Peter  Conlan."  He  said,  "I  resign."  I  said,  "I 
have  not  asked  you  to."  He  said,  "I  will,"  and  he 
did.  The  pool  rooms  closed  up  like  that — there 
were  no  more  pool  rooms.  I  simply  use  that  as  an 
illustration  of  the  many  ways  in  which  you  can  get 
at  the  thing.  I  think  that  it  is  so  easy  to  get  at  the 
matter,  that  the  great  danger  that  would  be  in- 
volved in  making  the  policemen  entirely  subject  t'> 
the  whim  of  the  Commissioner  should  be  avoided. 
T  believe  that  the  police  should  have  an  appeal,  an 
effective  appeal. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  You  believe  they  ought  to  go  to  the 
Courts  as  they  do  now? 

Mr.  Moss:  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  think 
they  ought  to  have  an  appeal.  I  think  it  is  the 
greatest  protection  we  have  in  the  city  against 
tyrannous  and  corrupt  control  of  the  force;  but  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  a  tribunal  which  would  be 
more  fair  to  them  and  less  injurious  to  the  city 
might  be  created,  perhaps  by  appointment  of  a 
special  board  by  the  Mayor — a  board  of  review  of 
all  appeals  of  city  employees.     There  are  many  ap- 
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peals  by  members  of  different  departments,  and 
there  might  be  a  very  respectable  and  a  very  re- 
sponsible board  created  which  would  hear  appeals 
of  public  servants. 

Mr.  Seligman :  What  hope  can  we  have,  sup- 
ported by  public  opinion,  of  such  a  Chief  of  Police, 
assuming  that  he  was  an  efficient  Chief  of  Police, 
remaining  there  from  administration  to  administra- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Moss :  Oh,  I  think  great  hope.  I  am  very 
strong  in  my  opinion  that  the  Police  Department 
should  not  be  separate  and  independent,  either  in 
its  powers  or  in  its  spirit,  from  the  city  adminis- 
tration. I  think  that  the  Commissioner  should  have 
full  power  to  discipline  and  to  control  the  situa- 
tion, except  so  far  as  commanding,  assigning  and 
transferring  the  policemen  is  concerned.  I  think 
the  command  in  the  field  should  be  upon  the  gen- 
eral— the  Chief,  but  that  the  Commissioner  should 
represent  the  Mayor.  He  should  not  represent  the 
ward  politicians — though  you  will  always  have 
them  fussing  around  the  police,  and  to  take  the 
police  out  of  politics  in  that  sense  is  as  impossible 
as  it  is  to  take  the  saloon  out  of  politics.  It  is  an 
inherent  condition.  You  cannot  do  it.  But  your 
system  of  law  which  makes  the  Mayor  the  re- 
sponsible party  for  the  spirit  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment ought  to  be  maintained.  The  Police  Depart- 
ment ought  to  be  the  glory  of  a  good  administra- 
tion and  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  a  bad  admin- 
istration, and  the  law  should  not  change  that  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  do  not  believe  in  a  longer 
term  of  office  for  the  Commissioner  than  for  the 
Mayor? 

Mr.  Moss:  No. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  You  would  leave  that  just  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Moss :  Just  as  it  is.  If  you  could  get  the 
right  Commissioner  I  would  change  the  law,  but  I 
am  afraid  you  cannot.  Yon  may  occasionally,  but 
you  cannot  expect  to  get  them  often.     Most  of  the 
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men  who  know  the  police  and  know  how  they  live 
and  breathe,  and  act,  and  think,  and  feel,  are  in  the 
department.     There  are  very  few  outside. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  have  had  great  experience  in 
these  questions  of  excise  and  the  social  evil.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  separate  the  system  and  have  the 
police  attend  only  to  order  and  have  it  separate 
entirely  from  the  question  of  the  social  evil — have 
a  separate  department? 

Mr.  Moss:  I  do  not  think  so.  You  cannot  draw 
any  line  between  them.  To  draw  a  line  you  must 
show  where  the  social  evil  is  not  a  menace  to  the 
peace  and  decency  of  a  neighborhood.  Yrou  cannot 
tell  where  to  draw  that  line. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Could  you  with  the  excise? 

Mr.  Moss :  I  do  not  think  so.  Yrou  cannot  make 
these  men  better  in  any  way  by  legislation. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  Bnt  you  can  take  away  the  cause 
of  corruption. 

Mr.  Moss:  You  cannot,  because  the  cause  of  cor- 
ruption is  in  the  heart  and  if  they  are  corrupt  they 
will  find  tin4  way. 

Mr.  McAneny:  What  would  you  think  of  a  plan 
under  which  the  captains  would  be  made  responsi- 
ble'for  the  outer  order  of  the  streets,  and  charged 
with  making  reports  of  suspected  places,  but  leav- 
ing the  entering  of  those  places  or  any  subsequent 
action  to  a  special  squad  of  detectives  acting  from 
Headquarters? 

Mr.  Moss :  That  is  worth  thinking  of. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Would  that  not  remove  the  direct 
touch  between  the  captains  and  the  proprietors  of 
these  places,  which  has  been  so  prolific  of  corrup- 
tion and  center  the  responsibility? 

Mr.  Moss :  It  would  theoretically,  but  you  would 
find  that  there  would  be,  outside  of  the  law  entirely, 
a  practical  relation  betwen  the  proprietor  of  a  dis- 
orderly house  and  the  captain  who  would  have  to 
report  it.  There  would  be  a  practical  relation  which 
could  not  be  touched  by  any  sort  of  legal  device 
that  you  could  imagine. 
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Formerly,  I  thought  a  great  deal  about  as  ab- 
solute reorganization  of  the  force — in  fact,  I  drew  a 
bill  which  attracted  some  attention  at  the  time,  for 
accomplishing  that  purpose.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
of  any  use.  I  think  that  if  you  were  to  reorganize 
this  force,  in  three  or  four  years  it  would  be  just 
as  bad  as  it  is  now. 

During  the  Eoosevelt  administration  and  during 
my  administration  we  did  a  great  deal  of  reorgan- 
izing,  and  many  captains  and  sergeants  and  in- 
spectors were  forced  out,  and  we  followed  the  policy 
of  bringing  up  from  the  lowest  official  positions 
such  men  as  we  thought  had  not  been  touched  by 
corrupt  influences,  and  we  went  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  find  those  men.  We  thought :  here  is  a 
sergeant  who  has  been  a  sergeant  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years — that  is  rather  in  his  favor — he  has  not  paid 
for  promotion,  let  us  give  him  a  chance. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Herlihy  was  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Moss :  Herlihy  was  one  of  them,  yes,  sir.  I 
could  mention  a  number  of  them.  Those  men  lasted 
very  well  while  we  were  there.  They  did  very 
nicely  while  we  were  there.  But  after  we  had  gon^ 
and  the  spirit  of  the  administration  had  changed 
1  declare  that  they  were  worse  than  the  old  ones ; 
I  know  it,  too.  They  did  things  more  openly  and 
more  unblushingly  than  the  men  they  replaced.  I 
was  surprised. 

Take ,  who  was  a  sergeant  of  police, 

and  there  came  to  me  in  his  favor  Masons,  Metho- 
dists— I  was  a  Methodist — old  soldiers , 

was  a  member  of  my  father's  regiment,  the  Haw- 
kins Znaves,  and  I  thought —was  a  splendid 

fellow. 

Poor  Captain went  out  in  disgrace  for 

protecting -s    house.      It    was    not V 

house.    It  was 's  house.  There  is  the  situ 

ation. 

Mr.  Seligman:  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Moss:  It  was  a  disorderly  house  that  the  in- 
spector was  interested  in  and  not  the  captain.     The 
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captain  stood  for  the  house  apparently,  but  it  was 
the  inspector  that  was  interested  in  it. 

3Ir.  McAneny :  That  is  a  matter  of  departmental 
courtesy,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Moss :  Departmental  courtesy. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  Do  you  think  conditions  are  worse 
to-dav  than  they  were  in  your  time,  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  Moss :  They  are  worse. 

Mr.  Seligman:  Or  is  public  opinion  more  keen? 

Mr.  Moss :  Public  opinion  is  very  much  keener. 
I  remember  the  time  when  you  could  count  on  your 
two  hands  the  men  who  dared  stand  up  in  New 
York  City  and  tell  the  truth  about  it.  That  is  so. 
You  could  count  them  on  your  two  hands.  And  it 
was  a  dangerous  thing.  To-day  the  Committee  has 
n  very  keen  feeling  on  that  subject.  But  I  say  it 
is  worse,  in  this,  that  the  policemen  are  demoral- 
ized, the  department  has  gone  down;  there  is  not 
the  esprit  de  corps  that  there  was. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Was  there  more  under  Greene 
than  there  is   to-day? 

Mr.  Moss:  Greene's  administration  was  the  best 
administration  that  there  has  been  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  charter — no  doubt  about  that — yet  there 
was  much  that  was  not  commendable  then. 

An  administration  should  never  encourage  the 
idea  that  it  can  reform  the  police.  No  Mayor,  no 
Commissioner  should  ever  say,  "I  will  reform  the 
police."  No  system  of  law  will  do  that.  The  po- 
lice cannot  be  reformed,  for  two  reasons.  One  is 
that  the  department  has  gone  wrong  so  long  that 
they  are  set  in  their  ways.  The  other  reason  is 
that  the  city  is  full  of  other  grafting — that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  grafting  done  by  Wall  Street  men 
and  other  prominent  business  men  and  in  many 
branches  of  business,  and  the  policeman  feels  that 
praft  is  legitimate  if  he  can  graft  without  being 
(aught.  If  we  were  right  upon  that  matter,  the  city 
would  never  stand  what  develops  in  the  Police  De- 
partment. We  are  not  quite  right  on  that  subject, 
and  so  an  administration  which  goes  into  office  with 
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the  best  intentions  and  with  all  of  the  powers  that 
humanly  speaking  can  be  gathered  can  no  more  than 
say  this,  "You  know  what  your  Police  Department 
lias  been.  We  will  undertake  to  make  that  depart- 
ment do  its  duty  while  we  are  in  office.  What  it  will 
do  after  we  are  gone  remains  to  be  seen."  I  would 
say,  "We  will  control  it;  we  will  put  as  much  ex- 
perience, as  much  wisdom  and  as  much  force  as  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  controlling  of  that  force 
while  we  are  here,  but  we  will  not  undertake  to  re- 
form it." 

Mr.  Osborn  :  If  you  were  to  try  to  define  the  duties 
of  the  proposed  Chief  of  Police,  how  would  you  de- 
line  them? 

Mr.  McAneny:  The  statutory  duties. 

Mr.  Moss:  I  would  define  them  substantially  as 
they  were  defined  prior  to  the  charter — the  powers 
of  command  of  transfer  and  of  assignment. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  You  mean  the  second  edition  of  the 
charter? 

Mr.  Moss:  Prior  to  both  editions.     I  mean  the 
power  of  the  Chief  as  he  was — 
'  Mr.  Baldwin :  When  you  were  in  office,  the  Chief, 
as  I  recollect  it,  was  the  superintendent,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Moss:  He  was  called  superintendent,  but  he 
had  substantially  the  powers  that  the  former  Chief 
had. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  He  was  simply  called  superintend- 
ent. He  did  not  have  statutory  powers  except  that 
he  was  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  other  members  of 
the  force? 

Mr.  Moss:  Oh,  yes;  he  had  the  power  of  trans- 
ferring and  assigning.  Those  are  the  two  great 
things  in  the  execution  of  police  duties. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  He  had  them  by  statute? 

Mr.  Moss :  He  had  them  by  statute.  Oh,  yes,  that 
was  the  whole  trouble  in  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. If  you  will  remember  Chief  Conlan  and  Com- 
missioner Parker  combined*  and  the  board  was 
unable  to  make  promotions.  They  required  three 
out  of  the  four  to  make  promotions. 
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Mr.  McAneny :  His  recommendation  was  required 
just  as  it  is  now  in  the  Fire  Department.  That 
you  do  not  propose  to  restore. 

Mr.  Moss :  I  would  not  restore  that. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  But  you  would  give  him  the  power 
of  assignment  and  transfer  and  charge  him  with 
t  he- 
Mr.  Moss :  Charge  him  with  the  execution  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  As  they  put  it  in  the  new  charter, 
charge  him  or  make  him  responsible  for  the  execu- 
tion of  all  laws  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
1  he  department. 

Mr.  Moss:  Yes,  sir;  then  I  would  leave  all  the 
disciplinary  power  by  trial  to  the  Commissioner. 
The  Commissioner  should  be  the  trial  officer.  It  is 
all  nonsense  to  make  up  a  trial  board  in  which 
members  of  the  police  force  shall  hold  a  position. 
That  is  an  old  trick.  They  would  like  to  have  that. 
!i  is  nonsense.  The  Commissioner  should  have  all 
that  disciplinary  power,  and  I  have  always  believed 
that  the  Commissioner  should  sit  at  the  trials  when- 
ever he  possibly  can.  lie  should  try  every  case  he 
can  try. 

Mr.  Seligman :  It  is  too  much  for  the  Commis- 
sioner to  do  that. 

Mr.  Moss :  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Think  of  all  these  trials  coming 
up  to-day. 

Mr.  Moss:  All  these  trials?  They  do  not  begin 
to  have  the  number  of  trials  we  had.  Their  calendar 
is  about  half  the  length  that  ours  was.  I  thought 
that  the  most  important  business  I  could  do  in  the 
department  was  to  sit  on  the  bench  and  try  the 
cases.  The  police  officers  find  out  what  the  Com- 
missioner wants  when  they  see  him  on  the  bench. 

Mr.  McAneny:  It  is  true  that  at  that  time  you 
had  a  four-headed  commission,  so  that  one  man 
might  detach  himself  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Moss:  That  is  true,  but  the  Commissioner 
lias  deputies  and  his  deputies  should  be  selected 
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with  a  view  to  their  ability  to  preside,  and  some  of 
them  should. 

There  is  another  little  matter  that  I  should  like 
to  speak  of  as  we  are  running  along.  I  believe 
there  should  be  a  State  oversight  of  police. 

Mr.  Seligman :  You  do  not  mean  a  constabulary, 
do  you? 

Mr.  Moss :  No,  I  do  not.  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
that  matter  very  much  this  afternoon,  but  I  shall 
send  a  couple  of  magazine  articles  which  go  into  it 
more  fully  than  I  could  in  an  off-hand  talk. 

I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  do  as  much 
for  the  police  law  as  it  does  for  the  health  law.  I 
think  that  a  department  should  be  modeled  upon 
the  State  Health  Department  which  would  take 
cognizance  of  police  matters  all  over  the  State  and 
would  see  to  it  that  police  enforcement  in  all  parts 
of  the  State  be  raised  to  a  reasonably  decent  level. 
We  cannot  fairly  compare  our  Police  Department 
with  the  European  department,  because  every  little 
city  here  is  a  law  unto  itself,  and  you  know  that  the 
country  communities  have  no  police  system  that  is 
worthy  of  the  name;  whereas,  notably  in  England — 
there  is  a  governmental  oversight.  In  London,  I 
think,  there  is  government  control,  and  there  is  such 
an  oversight  over  the  cities  of  England  that  the 
government  helps  to  pay  the  expenses  of  local  forces 
which  come  up  to  a  certain  grade  of  ability  or  ef- 
fective conditions. 

Mr.  Osborn :  You  would  not  recommend  our  tak- 
ing that  matter  up,  Mr.  Moss,  would  you? 

Mr.  Moss:  I  think  it  is  of  great  importance  and 
you  might  well  do  it.  There  ought  to  be  a  police 
law,  a  simple  police  law,  applicable  to  all  parts  of 
the  State,  and  there  ought  to  be  such  an  oversight 
of  police  conditions  that  the  State  could  vindicate 
itself  against  such  terrible  local  conditions  as  have 
obtained  in  this  city  and  in  some  other  cities.  There? 
ought  to  be  the  power  to  send  agents  of  some  sort 
through  all  such  localities  to  observe  for  the  State 
what  is  going  on.     It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to 
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depend  upon  a  spasmodic  legislative  inquiry  into 
such  matters  as  this. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Do  you  think  we  have  reason  to 
expect  an  honest  administration  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Moss:  I  do  not  see  why  not.  You  have  an 
honest  administration  of  the  State  Health  Depart- 
ment— I  think  you  do. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  You  might  have  a  perpetual  Lexow 
Committee — like  the  bank  examiners. 

Mr.  Moss :  There  you  are.  Almost  every  subject 
which  you  can  think  of  which  touches  the  money 
and  the  interest  of  the  people  is  under  State  over- 
sight. 

Mr.  McKeen  :  You  favor  restoring  the  position  of 
Chief  of  Police  and  having  his  powers  to  a  certain 
extent  defined  by  statute? 

Mr.  Moss:  Yes. 

Mr.  McKeen :  And  you  would  also — you  would 
not  allow  him  to  be  removed  from  that  position  of 
Chief  of  Police  after  being  once  appointed  except  as 
the  result  of  a  trial? 

Mr.  Moss:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Well,  now,  would  you  want  to  be 
( 'ommissioner  of  Police  without  power  summarily 
to  remove  the  chief? 

Mr.  Moss :  I  would  not  want  to  be  Commissioner 
of  Police  at  all,  but — 

Mr.  McKeen :  Would  you  accept  the  office  if  you 
could  not  remove  the  chief? 

Mr.  Moss :  I  would  not  hesitate. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Would  you  think  it  wise  to  have 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  is  gen- 
erally a  civilian,  not  able  to  remove  an  officer  that 
he  has  put  in  command  of  the  army  summarily? 

Mr.  Moss :  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Do  you  not  think  it  was  indispen- 
sable to  the  conduct  of  the  Civil  War  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief had  the  power  to  remove  arbi- 
trarily, in  his  own  judgment,  a  general  that  he  pat 
in  command? 

Mr.  Moss:  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  McKeen:  Would  it  not  have  been  dreadful  if 
he  could  not  have  removed  some  of  the  men  in  com- 
mand of  those  armies? 

Mr.  Moss :  I  think  we  can  all  say  yes  to  that. 

Mr.  McKeen:    Is  not  this  analogous? 

Mr.  Moss:  I  think  your  analogy  breaks  down 
there. 

Mr.  McKeen :  Well,  we  are  almost  in  a  condition 
of  war  here  sometimes.  I  would  not  take  the  Police 
Commissionership  with  the  present  responsibility 
unless  I  could  remove  the  Chief  of  Police. 

Mr.  Moss:  If  the  Chief  of  Police  is  not  doing  his 
duty  it  is  very  possible  to  remove  him  in  a  legal 
way.  But  look  at  the  converse  of  it.  You  are  il- 
lustrating with  an  army  which  is  honest  and  deal- 
ing with  officers  who  are  honest. 

Mr.  McKeen  :  I  would  not  remove  him  necessarily 
from  the  force. 

Mr.  Moss:  You  are  illustrating  with  Conditions 
that  are  arbitrary  and  must  be  arbitrary.  We  are 
dealing  with  conditions  of  peace  where  they  can  be 
handled  quietly  and  where  we  can  take  time  to  con- 
sider, and  with  the  control  of  a  situation  which  is 
altogether  different  from  that  which  might  be  ex- 
pected of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Yon 
have  got  to  protect  the  decent  men  that  are  on  the 
force  against  the  power  of  control  which  will  be 
exercised  by  a  bad  administration,  and  the  same 
reasons  for  preserving  to  the  police  the  right  of 
appeal  applies  much  stronger,  I  think,  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Chief.  If  you  have  a  good  Chief  who  has 
been  doing  his  duty  and  has  earned  the  enmity  of 
the  evil  powers  and  if  the  evil  powers  become  suc- 
cessful at  an  election,  as  I  think  they  will  very 
often,  then  this  man  who  has  done  his  duty  will  be 
subject  to  official  decapitation  by  those  who  have 
come  in  temporarily.  You  not  only  decapitate  him, 
but  you  drive  back  every  decent — 

Mr.  McKeen :  Put  the  thing  in  the  converse  way, 
where  the  existing  Chief  of  Police  is  very  unsatis- 
factory and  we  carry  an  election  largely  prejudiced 
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upon  the  bad  condition  of  things.  Would  not  you 
want  an  incoming  administration  incidentally  to 
change  the  Chief  of  Police? 

Mr.  Moss:  That  might  happen,  but  I  tell  you  I 
would  take  my  chances  and  I  would  bank  on  those 
chances,  and  if  I  was  a  gambling  man  I  would  gam- 
ble on  those  chances  and  I  would  beat  that  Chief 
of  Police. 

Mr.  Osborn:  I  understand  that  is  the  turning 
point  of  Mr.  Moss'  position.  He  says  he  can  get 
rid  of  a  crook. 

Mr.  Moss :  Of  course  you  can. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Do  you  think  it  would  help  condi- 
tions to  have  a  Chief  Inspector  detailed  to  the  office 
of  Chief  of  Police? 

Mr.  Moss:  No,  I  do  not, 

Mr.  Baldwin :  And  have  the  uniformed  force  run 
through  that  man  as  long  as  the  Commissioner 
chose,  and  if  he  did  not  like  the  way  he  was  doing 
ii  to  send  him  back  to  the  inspection  district  and  try 
another. 

Mr.  Moss:  You  see  it  is  impossible  to  develop  a 
man  in  that  way.  I  say  to  you  that  what  the  force 
needs  now — what  the  people  need — is  that  the  force 
shall  do  police  work.  They  are  not  doing  it  and 
they  will  not  do  it  because  they  have  not  a  head 
that  they  respect  and  who  they  know  is  to  be  over 
them  continuously.  There  is  a  tremendous  argument 
in  favor  of  the  development  of  a  strong  man,  and 
you  can  only  develop  him  through  a  number  of  ad- 
ministrations. It  is  possible  to  develop  a  man  who 
would  be  so  strong  that  nobody  would  dare  remove 
him,  but  if  that  man  be  strong  in  intellect,  and  not 
strong  in  morals,  he  cannot  last  any  better  than 
the  Chief  or  superintendent  lasted  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt found  in  office. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Who  do  you  think  is  competent 
for  that  position  besides  McLaughlin,  Mr.  Moss? 

Mr.  Moss:  Well,  I  would  not  want  McLaughlin 
to  go  in  there  unless  there  was  a  man  who  could 
handle  him.      I   only   spoke   for   my  own   self.     I 
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would  put  the  strongest  man  I  could  find  there  and 
control  him.  If  he  acted  badly,  I  would  get  the 
evidence  and  try  him,  and  dismiss  him  from  the 
department. 

As  I  say  that,  a  figure  comes  right  up  before  me. 
On  my  last  day  in  headquarters,  just  before  the  new 
Mayor,  Van  Wyck,  took  office,  the  men  were  a  little 
afraid  to  come  in  and  say  good-bye.  They  did  not 
know  who  might  be  watching  them.  But  Cross 
came  in.  Now,  I  helped  to  make  Cross  an  inspec- 
tor. We  had  to  have  inspectors,  and  we  had  to 
make  them  out  of  the  material  at  hand.  I  never 
saw  better  police  work  done  in  this  city  than  Cross 
did,  and  he  can  do  it.  So  he  came  in  there,  and 
he  said,  "Mr.  Moss,  I  have  come  in  to  say  good-bye 
to  you.  I  know  it  is  not  quite  popular  to  do  so,  but 
1  have  come  in  to  say  it  to  you  with  all  my  heart," 
etc.,  and,  as  he  stood  there,  the  tears  rolled  down 
that  man's  cheeks.  You  would  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible, but  they  did.  He  said,  "I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  we  have  done — I  have  done  my  very  best  here 
because  it  was  demanded  of  us,  because  we  knew 
that  the  Commissioners  knew  whether  we  were 
doing  it,  but,  more  than  that,  because  you  put  us 
to  it  and  gave  us  a  chance." 

Now,  I  can  show  you — I  could  pick  out  man  after 
man  that  was  in  that  position.  They  went  the  other 
way  when  the  control  changed,  but  I  tell  you  it  is 
possible  if  you  get  the  right  kind  of  Commissioner 
to  take  those  fellows  and  make  them  work  right. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Was  Byrnes  the  right  kind  of 
a  man? 

Mr.  Moss:    He  was  not. 

Mr.  Seligman  :  He  was  not? 

Mr.  Moss:    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Mr.  Moss,  have  you  any  particular 
suggestions  with  regard  to  the  Detective  Bureau? 

Mr.  Moss:  The  Detective  Bureau  should  be  en- 
tirely under  the  control,  I  think,  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, under  the  system  that  I  would — 
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-  Mr.  Osborn :  You  would  not  have  it  under  the 
Chief? 

Mr.  Moss:  No,  I  should  have  a  small  detective 
bureau — it  would  be  a  specialized  bureau. 

Mr.  Osborn :  You  would  have  the  head  of  the 
Detective  Bureau  responsible  to  the  Commissioner? 

Mr.  Moss:    Yes. 

Mr.  Osborn :  So  that  under  the  Commissioner 
would  be  the  Chief  of  Police  and  the  head  of  the 
Detective  Bureau? 

Mr.  Moss:  I  am  not  quite  settled  in  my  mind 
about  that,  but  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have 
it  under  the  Commissioner  because  of  its  special 
nature,  and  because  it  could  be  developed  into  an 
expert  bureau.  But  there  should  be  detectives  in 
each  precinct. 

Mr.  Osborn  :    There  are  now. 

Mr.  Moss:    Yes. 

Mr.  McKeen  :    Appointed  by  the  captains? 

Mr.  Moss:  Perhaps  not,  but  they  should  be 
under  the  command  of  the  captain. 

Mr.  Osborn:     Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Moss:  Because  the  captain  is  responsible 
for  his  precinct  and  you  want  to  keep  him  so — 
you  want  to  give  him  reasonable  good  tools  to  work 
with.  Local  authorities  understand  their  districts 
and  their  people  better  than  those  at  headquarters. 
The  immediate  operation  of  the  precinct  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  man  who  commands  the 
precinct,  I  think. 

Mr.  Osborn:  Suppose  the  administration  of  the 
moral  laws  were  taken  from  the  constabulary  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  headquarters  squad,  as 
we  talked  of?  Do  you  think  that  the  captain  would 
require  a  wardman? 

Mr.  Moss:  Yes,  I  think  so,  for  there  are  thefts 
and  robberies  and  such  things  going  on  constantly. 

Mr.  Osborn :  He  ought  to  have  a  plain  clothes 
man,  but  why  should  he  not  be  able  to  detail  from 
his  squad  plain  clothes  men  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Detective  Bureau,  so-called? 
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Mr.  Moss:  lie  should  have  that  power.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  them  to  be  members  of  the  De- 
tective Bureau.     I  don't  mean  that. 

Mr.  Osborn:  Your  suggestion  would  be  that  he 
should  have  the  right  to  have  men  in  plain  clothes? 

Mr.  Moss:  Yes,  he  should  be  able  to  cover  the 
ordinary  detective  work  of  his  precinct  and  have1 
the  right  to  call  upon  headquarters  to  detail  men 
if  there  are  special  needs  for  them. 

Mr.  Osborn :  Do  you  think  the  Detective  Bureau 
should  be  filled  from  the  force? 

Mr.  Moss :  Preferably,  yes.  I  think  there  is  an 
incentive  to  the  men.  Speaking  of  incentives, 
there  ought  to  be  established  in  the  Police  De- 
partment not  only  a  court  for  the  hearing  of  com- 
plaints, but  for  giving  honor  marks.  I  am  very 
strongly  of  opinion  that  if  as  much  attention  wTere 
paid  to  the  men  who  do  their  duty  as  there  is  to 
the  men  who  fail,  great  good  would  be  accom- 
plished. It  is  not  everybody  who  can  build  as  well 
as  he  can  destroy.  We  are  divided  into  builders 
and  destroyers.  But  if  a  man  can  build  with  one 
hand  while  he  destroys  with  the  other  he  can  do 
splendid  work. 

May  I  suggest  this  *as  a  mere  matter  of  detail, 
but  which  is,  I  think,  important?  The  records,  the 
station  house  records,  are  in  horrible  shape. 

Mr.  Seligman :    We  have  taken  that  up,  too. 

Mr.  Moss:  These  records  become  very  valuable 
sometimes.  In  the  Mazet  investigation  I  went  into 
the  matter  of  robberies.  I  have  not  the  figures 
in  my  pocket,  but  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  summary 
of  them.  I  caused  examination  of  the  headquarters 
robbery  books  for  about  eighteen  months.  They 
showed  2,784  cases,  and  $457,797.87  worth  of  prop- 
erty lost.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  that,  so  I  sent 
for  the  precinct  books  and  had  them  tabulated  for 
the  same  period  and  found  on  those  books  14,210 
robberies,  with  $1,285,014.24  loss.  The  recovery 
on  all  the  books  was  insignificant.  I  'came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  headquarters  books  were  kept 
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ill  that  shape  on  purpose.  There  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  assigned  to  each  station  house 
a  clerk.  They  have  a  policeman  there  who  attends 
to  the  telephone  and  writes  reports,  and  so  on,  but 
there  ought  to  be  a  clerk,  a  civilian  clerk,  assigned 
to  each  station  house  with  a  typewriter  and  con- 
veniences such  as  are  had  almost  anywhere  else, 
and  there  ought  to  be  some  system  arranged  for 
tabulating  these  matters  in  the  proper  way.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  small  improvement  that  would 
accomplish  more  good  than  that. 

Mr.  Chrystie:  There  should  also  be  a  record  of 
such  things  as  the  disposition  of  arrests,  as  to  what 
action  is  taken  by  the  committing  Magistrate  or  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions.  If  I  understand  it, 
those  records  are  simply  kept  in  the  precinct  blot- 
ters, and  if  you  want  the  information  you  have  to 
send  out  and  go  through  the  blotters  of  all  the 
.various  eighty-odd  precincts. 

Mr.  Moss  :  That  is  right.  And  you  ought  to  abol- 
ish that  Boiler  squad. 

Mr.  McKeen :  There  is  an  excess  of  men  now 
detailed  to  the  various  offices. 

Mr.  Moss:    Yes. 

One  of  the  most  important  powers  that  the  Com- 
missioner has  is  the  power  of  subpoena  and  di- 
rect punishment  for  contempt,  I  think  that  the 
statute  is  not  quite  as  satisfactory  as  it  was  in  our 
time.  We  had  the  undoubted  power  to  subpoena 
while  inquiring  into  any  complaints  that  might 
be  laid  against  a  police  officer,  and  power  to  com- 
mit for  contempt  without  applying  to  the  Court. 
I  used  that  power  a  number  of  times  with  very  sal- 
utary results.  I  think  the  statute  ought  to  be 
looked  at  and  perhaps  strengthened  a  little  to  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  the  present  Commissioner  has 
this  power  to  subpoena  and  to  issue  his  own  pro- 
cess, and  to  punish  for  contempt,  and  I  think  it 
should  be  made  very  clear  that  he  has  power  to  en- 
quire into  conditions  of  crime.  If  he  has  not  that 
power  now,  he  should  be  given  the  power  to  enquire 
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into  the  conditions  of  crime  connected  with  en- 
quiries into  the  condition  and  conduct  of  the  force. 
Sec  what  the  Commissioner  could  do  under  those 
circumstances.  He  could  make  a  complaint,  as  I 
did  sometimes.  He  could  get  some  friends  to  make 
a  complaint  against  a  police  officer,  presumably 
derelict  in  his  duty,  and  then  proceed  and  summon 
witnesses  and  punish  them  if  they  did  not  appear 
to  testify.  I  think  that  along  that  line  a  very  im- 
portant improvement  could  be  made,  whether  you 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  broad  scheme  or  not. 

Mr.  Chrystie:  You  would  suggest  the  amplifica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  Section  301  of  the  Charter, 
which  is  the  section  relating  to  the  power  of  tin1 
Commissioner  to  issue  subpoenas? 

Mr.  Moss:  Yes,  and  a  statement  of  the  subjects 
which  he  could  inquire  into. 

Mr.  Seligman :  As  I  understand  it,  disorderly 
houses,  houses  of  ill-fame,  &c,  and  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  the  social  evil  is  at  present  illegal? 

Mr.  Moss :     Yes. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Naturally,  they  are  a  constant 
source  of  graft  and  corruption. 

The  question  is,  is  it  possible  in  any  way  to  amend 
the  law  or  change  it  so  that  they  shall  be  illegal 
in  case  of  a  complaint  that  they  are  nuisances,  so 
that,  in  a  measure,  the  cause  of  corruption  and 
graft  will  be  taken  away  from  the  police? 

Mr.  Moss:  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  within  the 
range  of  hope  or  possibility  to  pass  any  such  statute 
as  that.  You  cannot  do  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
worth  thinking  about.  I  think  it  would  weaken 
the  improvements  which  you  may  desire  to  make. 
Xo  matter  how  you  fix  the  law  you  cannot  abolish 
corruption.  Even  if  you  had  a  plan  of  licensing 
or  segregation,  you  would  not  prevent  that. 

1  would  relieve  the  Commissioner  from  needless 
duties  and*  responsibilities,  such  as  membership  in 
the  Board  of  Health,  and  custody  of  the  Tension 
Fund. 
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Mr.  Moss  later  sent  to  the  Committee  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

■First:  In  order  to  give  the  Commissioner  ade- 
quate means  for  observing  the  conduct  of  the  Chief 
and  of  the  Force,  he  should  be  given  power  to  de- 
tail for  service  under  his  own  direction  policemen 
of  any  grade,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  in  num- 
ber at  any  time,  and  to  use  them  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  such  conduct,  and  of  observing  crim- 
inal conditions. 

Also  he  should  be  authorized  to  employ  private 
agencies  for  the  same  purpose  under  a  limited  ex- 
penditure. 

And  he  should  have  a  fairly  large  contingent 
fund. 

(In  1897  we  Commissioners  found  our  greatest 
weakness  in  our  inability  to  obtain  the  detail  of  a 
single  officer  for  any  purpose  without  the  Chiefs 
action.) 

Second  :  Some  doubt  was  expressed  on  the  value 
of  my  proposal  that  the  Chief  should  not  be  remov- 
able except  for  proven  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  I  claimed  that  a  superior  Chief  could 
not  be  developed  without  a  reasonable  assurance  of 
the  permanency  of  his  position. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  ex-Chief  McCullagh  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  example  for  my  argument. 

He  developed  as  a  splendid  captain  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  would  have 
made  him  Chief  had  he  been  able.  I  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  deadlock  in  the  board  and  in  retiring 
Curl  in  and  in  elevating  McCullagh.  He  took  his 
advancement  as  a  prize  honorably  won,  and  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  honor  of  his  position. 

He  had  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  men 
t(,  a  remarkable  degree — was  a  good  commander, 
and  was  perfectly  honest. 

We  passed  him  along  to  the  new  Mayor,  Mr.  Van 
Wyck. 

Very  soon  he  was  subjected  to  severe  pressure 
in  behalf  of  the  gamblers.  He  advised  with  me  about 
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his  troubles,  and  declared  to  me  that  he  would 
never  surrender  to  them;  that  he  would  stand  true 
to  the  trust  which  he  received  at  our  hands. 

And  he  was  forcibly  retired,  the  Mayor  reorgan- 
izing the  Police  Board  and  adding  his  own  vote  to 
force  him  out. 

Thus,  was  lost  to  our  city,  the  truest,  bravest, 
and  best  Chief  within  my  knowledge  of  affairs. 

Third  :  My  own  experience  as  a  witness  in  this 
matter  arises  out  of  nearly  twenty  years  continuous 
and  active  service  as  counsel,  and  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Crime,  which  has  studied  police  matters 
most  closely  and  minutely;  and  out  of  my  services 
as  associate  counsel  in  the  Lexow  investigation, 
and  as  leading  counsel  in  the  Mazet  investigation ; 
and  out  of  my  services  as  president  of  the  Police 
Board  during  1897. 

I  have  considered  the  proposal  to  give  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  against  disorderly  houses  to 
a  special  force  of  policemen. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment — 
leaving  powerful  agencies  for  evil,  outside  of  prob- 
able prosecutions  for  crime. 

You  may  end  official  responsibility  of  captains 
and  their  subordinates,  but  you  will  not  break  their 
direct  connection  with  the  evils  located  in  their 
precincts.  The  captain  will  continue  to  be  a  very 
important  element  in  plans  for  corruption. 

If  it  be  done,  the  precinct  police  should  continue 
to  be  responsible  for  open  infractions  of  law  and 
for  reporting  the  existence  of  disorderly  houses; 
and  the  responsibility  for  dealing  directly  with  such 
houses  should  be  ceutered  in  some  branch  of  the 
department  directly  under  the  Chief  and  respon- 
sible to  him. 
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HON.     WILLIAM      MCADOO,      POLICE      COMMIS- 
SIONER. 

Mr.  McAdoo :  I  would  suggest  that  you  all  come 
down  and  look  over  the  department.  The  other  day 
two  of  those  detective  sergeants  were  offered  bribes 
all  the  way  from  five  to  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
They  really  were  offered  them  and  could  have  taken 
them  and  could  have  fooled  me,  and  yesterday  an- 
other one  walked  in  and  brought  in  one  hundred 
dollars  offered  to  him  by  the  keeper  of  a  disorderly 
Raines  law  hotel,  and  I  had  intended,  instead  of 
taking  their  statement,  to  examine  the  cases,  be- 
cause I  thought  that  that  was  extraordinary  forti- 
tude for  two  ordinary  detectives. 

The  Chairman :  Did  they  bring  the  $20,000  with 
them? 

Mr.  McAdoo:  No;  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have 
not  got  the  corpus  delicti  in  the  $20,000  case,  but 
1  would  like  you  to  hear  their  stories.  If  you  would 
come  down  and  look  over  the  department  and  take 
a  view  of  the  mechanism  of  the  police,  and  meet 
some  of  these  people,  or,  if  you  like,  I  will  bring 
them  up  and  ask  them  questions,  and  let  them  tell 
their  story  so  as  to  give  you  the  other  side,  and  to 
show  you  that  there  are  men  on  the  force  who  are 
honest,  really  honest,  creditable  men,  clean-cut, 
tine-looking  fellows,  and  undoubtedly  there  are 
many  cases  where  those  men  may  have  done  things 
that  I  do  not  know  of.  Of  course,  they  do  not  tell 
me  all  of  them.  But  I  just  want  to  give  you  a  view 
of  the  rather  unseamy  side  of  it,  so  that  you  might 
contrast  it  with  what  you  know  to  be  the  evil  of  it. 

The  Chairman :  Could  you  get  them  to  come 
here? 

Mr.  McAdoo:  Yes,  they  will  come  up  here  gladly. 
1  will  have  them  any  day,  to-morrow  or  any  day, 
but,  as  I  say,  if  you  would  like  to  look  over  the 
machinery  there,  and  take  a  look  at  the  surround- 
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ings,  it  might  be  instructive.  Like  all  those  sort  of 
machines,  you  cannot  regularly  give  performances 
of  it.  It  is  like  the  trick  dog.  You  might  come 
down  every  five  days  and  he  could  not  do  a  trick, 
and  you  might  have  him  there  some  day  when  the 
mill  has  much  grist  and  was  running  effectively. 

Mr.  McKeen :  We  are  getting  far  enough  along 
to  propose  some  legislation,  because  if  we  delay 
much  longer  there  will  not  be  much  hope. 

Mr.  McAdoo:    When  do  they  adjourn? 

Mr.  McKeen :  Well,  they  talk  about  adjourning 
early  this  year,  which  will  mean  about  the  middle  of 
April. 

Mr.  McAdoo  :  I  think  you  are  getting  close  to  the 
time.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  wait  beyond  this 
week,  or  next  week,  at  the  latest,  from  what  you 
say.     The  bills  ought  to  be  up  in  Albany. 

The  Chairman  :  Have  you,  Mr.  McAdoo,  perhaps 
some  addenda,  or  remarks  in  the  way  of  addenda, 
that  you  would  like  to  make  now? 

Mr.  McAdoo :  I  was  only  going  to  say  this,  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  wise  thing  to  be  done  now 
would  be  to  agree  on  those  measures  which  you  be- 
lieve to  be  most  essential  and  most  vital  and  which 
offer  the  most  reasonable  chances  of  being  passed 
by  the  Legislature.  I  do  not  think,  looking  at  all 
the  surroundings,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  put  all 
your  legislative  eggs  in  one  basket.  When  I  was 
first  down  here  "Sir.  McAneny  asked  me  about 
that,  and  thought  it  better  to  have  an  omnibus  bill. 
I  think  that  was  your  view.  If  you  offered  two  or 
three  bills  up  there  or  more,  and  if  you  offer  only 
one  bill  they  will  tack  on  amendments,  because,  no 
matter  how  meritorious  the  measure  is,  there  will 
be  some  opposition.  I  have  never  found  anybody 
who  consented  to  being  reformed  if  it  cost  anything 
to  him.  So  that  they  will  probably  put  on  riders  or 
something  to  kill  it  in  a  legislative  way.  If  you 
have  three  or  four  bills,  you  have  three  or  four 
more  chances  than  you  have  with  one  bill. 

Then,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  suggest  this,  your 
Committee  should  be  kept  together  more  or  less 
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permanently.  I  am  now  speaking  impersonally  and 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  city.  I  would  keep 
your  organization  intact.  Probably,  if  you  get  some 
legislation,  it  will  be  remedial  and  immediate.  You 
may  then,  from  what  you  have  now  gleaned,  have 
larger  views  of  other  things  you  want,  and  if  you 
think  those  bigger  questions  would  imperil  what 
might  be  called  the  lesser  but  important  ones,  you 
might  hold  them  in  reserve.  I  am  saying  this  with 
all  due  deference,  whether  we  would  agree  or  not, 
on  this. 

The  Chairman :  Have  you  in  mind  what  to  you 
seems  to  be  the  most  pressing  need  to  be  covered 
by  way  of  legislation?  What  are  the  points  that, 
in  your  mind,  from  your  standpoint  and  your  expe- 
rience  and  information,  it  would  be  best  to  cover 
as  soon  as  possible? 

Mr.  Seligman :  And  with  the  best  chances  of 
getting  through? 

Mr.  McAdoo:  The  temptations  to  the  wardmen 
are  infinite,  and  if  the  captain  is  corrupt,  the  ward- 
man  is  the  agent  of  the  captain.  If  you  reorganize 
the  detective  bureau  and  centralize  the  detective 
system,  you  kill  the  plain  clothes  men  in  the  pre- 
cincts, and  the  captain's  staff  is  your  staff.  They 
report  to  you.  and  you  hold  your  finger  on  them. 

The  Chairman :  Shall  we  need  legislation  to  kill 
the  wardman  if  we  reorganize  or  provide  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  detective  bureau? 

Mr.  McAdoo:  No,  you  would  need  no  legisla- 
tion, and  maybe  it  would  be  as  well  not  to  disclose 
all  that  you  intend  to  your  enemies.  I  mean  to  say, 
the  less  you  tell  how  far  you  are  going,  the  less  op- 
position you  get,  if  you  don't  need  to  tell  it. 

The  Chairman:  Your  idea  is  that — and  I  think 
that  we  are  all  of  one  mind  on  that — that  some  leg- 
islation on  the  subject  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
detective  bureau  is  urgently  necessary? 

Mr.  McAdoo :  Urgently  necessary. 

The  Chairman  :  What  else? 

Mr.  McAdoo :  The  trials — the  finality  of  findings 
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of  fact  in  trials.  That  I  think  von  would  probably 
get  with  the  present  temper  of  public  opinion.  I 
agree  with  what  von  outlined  to  me  the  other  day 
when  we  met  with  regard  to  what  Judge  Mc- 
Laughlin said,  and  in  that  regard  I  ought  to  say — 

The  Chairman :  No,  Judge  Van  Brunt. 

Mr.  McAdoo:  Yes,  Judge  McLaughlin  spoke  to 
me  away  back  last  year  about  this  time  about  it. 
The  trial  system  ought  to  be  re-organized.  Ar 
present  it  is  weak,  very  weak.  You  have  three 
deputies,  none  of  whom  receive  large  salaries,  none 
of  whom  are  required  to  be  lawyers,  and  their  ver- 
dicts all  vary. 

The  Chairman :  There  is  no  uniformity  of 
standard? 

Mr.  McAdoo :  No  uniformity  of  standard.  I  take 
a  batch  of  those  cases  home,  or  have  them  brought 
up.  There  are  cases  from  Brooklyn  and  trials  by 
two  deputies  here.  I  endeavor  as  far  as  I  can  to 
make  them  uniform,  but  where  one  man  will  rep 
rimand,  the  other  man  will  fine  two  days'  pay,  and 
the  other  will  fine  five  days,  and,  there  being  no 
minimum  punishment  fixed,  great  elasticity  is  al 
lowed. 

I  think  the  present  scale  of  punishment  could  be 
very  much  improved.  Between  dismissing  an  officer 
and  fining  him  thirty  days'  pay  is  a  fearful  gap. 
I  have  three  officers  of  high  grade  on  trial.  Their 
trials  are  finished.  They  are  with  me  now.  The 
maximum  punishment  is  thirty  days  or  dismissal. 
I  ought  to  have  a  right  to  disrate  an  officer,  to  lower 
his  ra nk,  to  punish  him  hy  making  a  raptain  into 
a  sergeant,  or  a  sergeant  into  a  roundsman,  in- 
stead of  dismissing  him.  There  is  no  use  of  talk- 
ing— when  you  put  a  case  with  the  maximum  pun- 
ishment of  dismissal  before  the  Appellate  Division, 
judges  are  human  and  equitable,  even  when  they 
are  administering  the  law.  They  say,  "That  man 
has  had  the  severest  punishment  you  could  have 
given  him."  He  probably  has  been  on  the  force 
thirty  years  before  he  has  reached  that  rank,  and 
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they  examine  it  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  They 
say,  'kYou  have  taken  a  life  avocation  from  him." 
I  believe  there  should  be  some  medium  punishment 
between  thirty  days  and  dismissal.  There  should 
be  the  punishment  of  disrating.  In  the  army  and 
navy  disrating  goes  all  along  the  line  of  court- 
martials — fined  so  much  and  disrated  to  a  lower 
rank,  losing  numbers,  losing  rank — those  are  the 
punishments  of  all  military  services. 

The  fining  of  the  men — I  do  not  know  how  you 
can  get  over  that,  but  it  is  like  punishing  the  wife- 
beater.  You  know  many  people  in  the  community 
would  like  to  have  a  whipping  post  for  a  wife- 
beater,  because,  when  they  send  a  man  to  jail,  they 
punish  the  family,  and  while  I  have  raised  the  pun- 
ishments and  made  them  drastic — five,  ten  and 
thirty  days  are  quite  common — thirty  days'  pay  to 
a  man  with  a  family  is  hard  on  him  and  his  family, 
and  is  a  very  severe  punishment,  whereas,  in  the 
ease  of  a  corrupt  officer,  it  might  mean  nothing  at 
all. 

First  of  all,  I  would  make  all  findings  of  fact 
conclusive.  I  still  stick  to  the  idea  that  I  first  gave 
yon  of  having  a  lawyer  to  try  those  cases,  a  lawyer 
of  standing  as  a  trial  judge. 

The  Chairman  :    Have  you  any  view  as  to  salary? 

Mr.  McAdoo:  A  man  who  will  try  all  of  those 
cases — and  he  ought  to  try  all  of  the  cases  in 
Greater  New  York — he  can  do  it. 

The  Chairman:    Cto  on  circuit,  so  to  speak? 

Mr.  McAdoo :  Go  on  circuit  in  the  four  bor- 
oughs, sitting  one  day  in  Richmond  and  one  in 
Brooklyn,  and  three  or  four  days  in  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx.  That  would  be  a  great  convenience. 

Mr.  Seligman  :    Appointed  by  the  Commissioner? 

Mr.  McAdoo :  I  do  not  care  who  appoints  him. 
I  do  not  want  to  appoint  them,  because  it  is  a 
Troublesome  job.  Of  course,  somebody  has  to  ap- 
point them.  That  would  be  a  great  thing,  because 
you  don't  take  the  witnesses  from  the  boroughs  in 
which  thev  live.     In  the  Bronx  and  Richmond — 
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the  Bronx  is  growing  very  fast,  and  yon  don't  take 
the  men  off  their  posts  very  long.  Then  you  would 
have  uniformity  of  decisions. 

I  only  put  the  uniformed  man  in  when  I  made  up 
that  first  proposition  so  as  to  offer  a  sop  to  the 
rank  and  file.  They  got  it  in  their  heads  that  that 
was  a  court-martial,  that  we  were  introducing 
something  savoring  of  drum-head  business,  you 
know,  and  so,  to  placate  them,  I  am  free  to  say  that 
was  policy — I  made  it  a  court  of  three,  you  re- 
member, the  second  man  to  be  one  of  the  deputies 
and  the  third  man  a  uniformed  man  of  rank  su- 
perior to  the  accused,  so  that  he  could  not  profit 
by  the  dismissal  of  the  man  tried.  I  did  that  to 
sort  of  show  the  rank  and  file,  the  uniformed  rank, 
that  they  would  not  be  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  a 
trial  judge,  but  would  have  a  man  of  their  own  with 
a  say.  However,  you  know  he  had  really  only  one 
vote,  and  the  presiding  judge  had  the  veto — he  had 
to  be  in  the  majority  or  there  was  no  verdict,  the 
same  as  in  the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Pardons.  The 
Governor  must  pardon,  and  if  the  whole  board  vote1 
without  him  there  is  no  pardon.  I  got  that  idea 
from  the  Court  over  there. 

A  good  man  who  would  try  all  those  cases  is 
worth  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year — seven  thousand 
or  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year  anyway.  Mr.  Fox 
knows  the  calibre  of  lawyer  needed,  and  I  only  ask 
him  what  he  thinks  himself.  You  know,  you  take  a 
City  Court  judge — what  do  you  pay  a  Municipal 
District  Court  judge? 

Mr.  Chrystie:  A  City  Court  judge  gets  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  think  a  Municipal  Court  judge1 
gets  six  or  seven. 

Mr.  McAdoo :  Seven  would  not  be  too  much — 
certainly  seven  would  not  be  too  much  to  pay  to 
get  a  pretty  fair  calibre  of  man  to  take  the  place. 
Mr.  Fox  knows  the  difficulties — he  knows  how  hard 
it  is  to  get  a  good,  honest  judge.  You  ought  to  get 
a  pretty  good  man.     Seven  thousand  would  not  be 
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loo  much.  You  also  want  a  man  of  quite  some  ex- 
perience. 

The  Chairman :  That  covers  the  question  of  the 
defective  bureau  and  the  trials,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  McAdoo:  Yes.  Then  I  think  you  ought  to 
have  a  chief,  a  uniformed  chief,  with  some  powers 
given  him.  You  must  always  subordinate  the  uni- 
formed rank  to  the  civilian  head.  You  must  care- 
fully guard  that.  That  is,  of  course,  part  of  our 
system  of  government,  any  way,  and  it  would  be 
the  same  with  the  police  as  with  the  arriry. 

The  Chairman :  Would  you  make  him  respon- 
sible for  the  selection  of  the  members  of  the  detec- 
tive bureau,  or  whatever  name  such  a  department 
might  go  under? 

Mr.  McAdoo :  No ;  I  would  make  the  chief  of  the 
detective  bureau  an  officer  of  high  rank.  He  ought 
lo  be  a  first-rate  man.  I  would  have  a  uniformed 
chief.  I  would  separate  the  detective  bureau  from 
the  rest  of  the  working.  That  is  the  right  arm,  the 
secret  arm,  the  strong  right  arm  of  the  Commis- 
sioner and  the  protection  of  the  citizens. 

The  Chairman:  Would  you  not  leave  to  this 
chief  of  police,  or  whatever  the  title  you  may  give 
him,  the  right  to  organize  the  detective  bureau? 

Mr.  McAdoo  :  Well,  the  moment  you  leave — first, 
I  ought  to  say  that  in  all  uniformed  service  in  the 
police  there  is  the  greatest  jealousy.  They  are 
very  often  not  good  judges  of  each  other,  because 
they  all  have  service  prejudices.  Permit  me  to  say 
here,  though  it  seems  reminiscent,  that  it  is  the 
same  in  the  navy.  Often  experiments  have  been 
tried  or  offered  to  be  tried  of  taking  men  graduated 
from  Annapolis  and  making  them  assistant  secre- 
taries of  the  navy,  and  Presidents  are  at  once  im- 
portuned by  the  men  in  the  navy  not  to  do  that,  be- 
cause, as  they  say,  "If  he  comes  to  having  our 
official  lives  in  his  hands,  he  has  a  lot  of  Annapolis 
and  service  prejudices" — and,  strange,  as  it  may 
seem,  I  think  that  any  of  these  gentlemen  would 
probably  be  a  better  judge  of  who  would  be  a  good 
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chief  of  the  detective  bureau  than  any  one  in  the 
uniformed  police. 

The  Chairman:    Than  to  leave  it  to  him? 

Mr.  McAdoo:    Than  to  leave  it  to  him  alone. 

The  Chairman:  Well,  you  mean,  do  I  under- 
stand, that  your  view  would  be  to  create  this  detec- 
tive bureau? 

Mr.  McAdoo:  With  a  head  of  its  own,  a  uni- 
formed man,  of  course. 

The  Chairman:     Designated  by  whom? 

Mr.  McAdoo :  Well,  he  ought  to  be  designated  by 
the  Commissioner — he  ought  to  be  selected.. 

The  Chairman :  And  then  give  to  the  head  of  the 
detective  bureau  the  right  to  organize  the  bureau 
with  the  responsibility  for  its  condition. 

Mr.  McAdoo :  Yes,  largely.  You  cannot  get 
away  from  the  personal  equation. 

The  Chairman :  Would  not  the  chief  of  the  de- 
tective bureau  be  open  to  the  same  objections  from 
the  standpoint  which  you  have  named,  as  the  chief 
of  police,  or  the  chief  inspector  would  be? 

Mr.  McAdoo:     In  selecting  subordinates? 

The  Chairman:    Yes. 

Mr.  McAdoo:  In  the  other  case  you  were  creat- 
ing a  uniformed  chief  of  the  entire  force,  and  he 
was  selecting  the  head  of  a  bureau  that,  in  a  way, 
ought  to  be  distinct  from  the  uniformed  force.  It 
is  a  plain  clothes  force.  The  analogy  is  not  com- 
plete between  the  head  of  the  detective  force  select- 
ing his  subordinates  and  the  chief  above  him  select- 
ing him.  In  one  case — your  idea  was,  I  understand, 
to  create  a  chief  of  police,  a  uniformed  man,  and 
then  select  another  uniformed  man  for  the  head  of 
the  detective  bureau.  Of  course,  he  would  have  to 
be  a  uniformed  man  before  he  could  be  selected. 
Then  you  ask  me  if  that  is  not  analogous  to  letting 
the  head  of  the  detective  bureau  seleet  his  subor- 
dinates? I  do  not  think  so.  You  see,  the  chief  of 
police  would  have  very  little  responsibility  in  se- 
lecting a  chief  of  the  detectives,  whereas,  with  the 
chief  of  the  detectives,  his  whole  official  life  de- 
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pends  on  who  he  gets  with  him  to  do  his  work.  If 
the  chief  of  detectives  does  not  select  the  right  men 
for  his  work,  it  will  fail,  whereas,  the  chief  inspec- 
tor might  say,  "I  will  create  a  man  for  chief  of  de- 
tectives who  I  know  I  can  control  and  who  will  be 
a  shadow  for  me."  There  ought  to  be  independence 
in  the  head  of  the  detective  bureau,  especially  if 
you  are  going  to  allow  the  detective  head  to  work  in 
the  precinct  and  thus  be  a  check  and  curb  on  the 
whole  of  the  uniformed  force,  of  which  the  chief  is 
head. 

The  Chairman :  You  would  have  the  Commis- 
sioner appoint  the  chief  of  police  or  the  chief  in- 
spector, as  well  as  some  one  to  be  the  head  of  the 
detective  bureau? 

Mr.  McAdoo :  I  would  have  him  appoint  the  uni- 
formed chief  and  the  chief  of  the  detectives. 

The  Chairman  :  Each  appointment  to  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner? 

Mr.  McAdoo:  Unless  the  Legislature  agreed  to 
put  them  in  the  bills — unless  you  did  that  and  took 
that  responsibility — 

Mr.  Baldwin :  You  are  assuming  there  is  an  ir- 
removable chief? 

Mr.  McAdoo :    A  triable  chief. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :    Irremovable  except  on  charges? 

Mr.  McAdoo :  Except  on  charges.  A  conscientious 
Commissioner  who  knows  the  situation  will  not 
court  the  making  of  appointments,  because  he  is 
responsible  to  the  people,  of  course,  and  he  cannot 
please  everybody  in  making  selections.  He  has  to 
use  his  own  best  judgment,  and  if  he  selects  one 
man  in  preference  to  another,  and  he  has  to,  why, 
maybe,  the  force  will  not  like  it,  or  maybe  the 
public  will  not  like  it.  He  has  to  have  a  good  deal 
of  independence  about  it. 

The  Chairman:  You  propose  that  to  the  Com- 
missioner should  be  given  the  power  to  name  a 
chief  of  police  whom  he  could  remove  at  will  or 
pleasure.     How,  then,  would  it  do  to  leave  to  the 
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chief  inspector  the  power  of  reorganizing  the  de- 
tective bureau? 

Mr.  McAdoo:  Well,  yon  can  have  the  new  chief 
of  police  that  yon  are  creating  organize  a  detec- 
tive bureau.  The  new  chief  of  police,  in  the  first 
place,  has  all  the  inspectors  and  captains  under 
him.  My  idea  was  that  the  detective  bureau  should 
be  a  check  on  the  captains  by  letting  the  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  detectives  call  his  detectives,  as  a 
printer  does  his  type,  in  pi,  and  then  distribute 
them,  and  he  ought  to  be  as  fairly  independent  of 
those  captains  and  the  man  who  controls  them  as 
possible.    That  is  the  only  objection  that  I  see  to  it, 

The  Chairman:  Perhaps  it  would  be  acceptable 
to  you  if  we  should  read  two  or  three  little  bills 
which  are  the  provisions  we  are  at  present  inclined 
to  suggest  and  see  how  far  they  would  meet  your 
views. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Would  not  it  be  better  to  tell  what 
we  have  decided  upon  than  to  read  the  entire  bills? 

Mr.  McAdoo:  Yes,  I  would  know  just  as  well  if 
you  would  tell  me. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Our  bill,  as  we  have  drafted  it  so 
far,  creates  a  chief  inspector  who  can  be  selected 
from  the  inspectors  as  a  detail.  He  is  chief  in- 
spector with  the  power  of  assignment  and  transfer. 
The  Commissioner,  at  his  will,  may  relieve  him  of 
his  detail  as  chief  inspector  and  select  another  in- 
spector to  act  as  chief  inspector.  We  did 
not  (  think  there  was  very  much  difference 
between  that  and  the  old  power  which  they 
had  of  retiring  him  off  the  force,  as  far  as  the 
public  was  concerned,  or  as  far  as  discipline  was 
concerned,  while  it  does  not  put  the  man  who  takes 
the  job  in  the  position  of  being  retired  when  he 
does  not  want  to  be  retired.  He  can  go  back  as 
an  inspector.  Of  course,  if  he  did  not  like  to  go 
back  as  an  inspector — most  of  these  men  who  have 
reached  that  office  can  retire  of  their  own  choice — 
they  have  reached  the  age  limit,  when  they  can  re- 
tire of  their  own  choice  at  any  time.    We  felt  that 
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that  would  probably  develop  some  man  who  is 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  position  some  time  if  he 
was  satisfactory. 

Mr.  McAdoo :    That  is  a  good  point. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  This  officer,  of  course,  is  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police, 
because  he  can  use  another  chief  inspector  when- 
ever he  wants  to.  He  has  the  power  of  transfer 
and  assignment,  including  the  power  to  transfer 
to  the  detective  bureau. 

Our  proposition  with  regard  to  the  detective  bu- 
reau is  practically  to  re-establish  the  old  law,  to 
abolish  the  office  of  detective  sergeant  and  abolish 
the  detective  bureau,  and  create  a  bureau  called 
the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Investigation.  The  chief 
inspector  can  assign  to  this  bureau  just  as  the  old 
superintendent  of  police  could  assign  to  that  bu- 
reau. He  can  give  the  grade  of  detective  of  the 
first  grade  to  as  many  as  fifty  in  that  detective 
bureau,  who  will  have  the  pay  of  a  sergeant. 

Mr.  McKeen  :    While  they  serve. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  While  they  serve,  but  that  is  a 
mere  grade,  and  they  can  send  them  back  to  the 
ranks  at  any  time,  like  under  the  old  law. 

Mr.  McAdoo  :    That  is  good. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Then  we  talked  of  proposing  the 
creation  of  a  bureau  called  the  Central  Office  Bu- 
reau, which  will  have  control  of  the  liquor  traffic 
and  disorderly  houses  and  gambling  places,  and, 
coupled  with  that,  is  the  authority  to  the  Commis- 
sioner to  limit  the  duties  of  those  serving  outside 
of  this  bureau  with  respect  to  the  crimes  specified 
in  that  particular  section.  So  that  it  would  be  law- 
ful for  you  to  tell  a  police  captain,  "All  I  want  you 
to  do  in  your  precinct  with  respect  to  gambling 
places  or  disorderly  houses  is  to  preserve  outward 
order  and  decency,  and  I  will  attend  to  the — " 

Mr.  McAneny:     And  to  report  their  existence. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  If  you  choose  to  tell  them  to  re- 
port their  existence,  or  whatever  you  may  choose 
to  tell  them.    You  cannot  legally  take  away  from 
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a  captain  now  the  right  of  inspecting  these  places 
or  getting  evidence  against  them,  but  yon  can  get 
the  evidence  from  your  Central  Office  squad  in 
which  yon  will  have  as  many  men  as  you  think  nec- 
essary to  enforce  the  law. 

Of  course,  it  does  not  deprive  you  of  any  power 
with  respect  to  telling  these  captains  what  they 
must  do,  but  it  legalizes  any  order  you  may  give 
them  with  respect  to  these  crimes,  which  we  had 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  you  have  the  legal  power 
to  do  now.  Then  we  strike  out  of  the  statute  en- 
tirely the  list  of  illegal  places  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  section  which  says  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  force  to  observe  and.  inspect  pawnbrokers,  auc- 
tioneers, gambling  houses,  houses  of  prostitution, 
etc.  We  have  wiped  all  of  those  illegal  places  out 
of  the  law  as  being  improper  to  imply  that  the  po- 
lice have  any  right  to  observe  and  inspect  a  place 
that  is  not  a  legal  resort.  If  it  is  illegal  and  they 
know  of  it.  they  ought  to  suppress  it,  but  they  have 
no  business  to  go  around  inspecting  it.  All  those 
duties,  of  course,  would  be  on  this  special  bureau. 

Mr.  McAdoo:  How  would  you  establish  a  head 
to  that  bureau? 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Just  the  same  as  the  detective 
bureau,  except  it  is  another  bureau,  and  you  would 
have  one  man  who  would — we  understood  from 
what  we  could  gather  that  the  captains  could  not 
deliver  the  goods  if  they  undertook  to  protect  places 
in  their  precincts,  and  that  instead  of  having 
eighty  captains  subjected  to  that  temptation,  you 
would  have  one.  The  responsibility  would  be  cen- 
ered  on  him,  and  if  he  ran  the  office  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  public,  he  would  not  be  subject  to 
criticism. 

Mr.  McAdoo :  But  he  would  be  subject  to  crit- 
icism anyhow. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Of  course,  he  would  be.  Those 
are  the  three  main  things.  Then  we  ran  into  one 
of  these  sections  a  provision  that  you  ought  to  keep 
efficiency  records  of  the  good  work  that  men  do. 
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Mr.  McAcloo:    That  is  good — fine. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Not  only  keep  the  record  of  the 
charges  against  them — 

Mr.  McAdoo:    That  is  fine. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  And  that  these  efficiency  records 
ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  record  when  a  man  is  on 
trial  and  .when  he  is  a  candidate  for  promotion. 

Mr.  McAdoo :  Well,  that  is  quite  right.  That  is 
a  good  point. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Then  we  put  in  among  the  causes 
for  which  you  could  discipline  a  man  for  failure  of 
duty  due  to  neglect  or  inefficiency. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Substituting  that  language  for 
the  present  mere  neglect  of  duty. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  And  then  put  in  among  the  pun- 
ishments deduction  in  rank  or  grade. 

Mr.  McAdoo:    That  is  good. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Then  we  changed  the  phraseology 
of  that  first  section  which  provides  for  these  dep- 
uties, and  proposes  to  do  away  with  first  deputy, 
second  deputy  and  third  deputy,  by  authorizing  the 
Commissioner  to  appoint  three  deputies,  one  of 
whom  shall  get  a  salary  of  six  thousand  dollars, 
and  two  a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  each,  and 
then  provide  that  the  deputy  whose  salary  is  six 
thousand  dollars  shall  hear  charges  once  a  week  in 
each  borough,  but  we  did  not  make  it  so  that  you 
cannot  have  another  man  try  a  case  if  you  want  to. 
You  cannot  say  in  a  statute  that  one  man  shall 
"Usually  try  all  cases,"  but  we  provide  that  the  six 
thousand  dollar  man  must  sit  once  in  each  boromrli 
each  week,  so  that  would  be  the  natural  thing  to 
do.  We  did  not  put  in  there  that  he  must  be  a 
lawyer,  but  he  naturally  would  be.  Our  effort  was 
not  to  tie  up  the  Commissioner  unnecessarily. 

Mr.  McAdoo :  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  very  high- 
ly gratified.  Some  of  the  things  you  have  struck 
at  are  simply  demonstrative.  The  best  way  to  il- 
lustrate that  is  by  what  we  are  doing  and  what  we 
have  tried  to  do.  When  I  took  this  office  I  was 
very  anxious,  for  instance,  about  Brooklyn.     Many 
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people  believed  that  certain  vices,  gambling  and 
street  walking  and  houses  of  prostitution,  would  go 
over  into  Brooklyn.  Brooklyn  was  peculiarly  a  city 
of  homes  and  working  people,  middle  class  people, 
decent  people,  orderly  people  and  religious  people, 
and  I  was  very  anxious  about  it,  and  I  resolved 
that  I  would  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge, 
like  Horatius,  and  nothing  would  cross  that  bridge. 

I  looked  around  and  I  said,  "Who  can  I  trust  to 
deal  with  this  vice  question?"  Well,  I  was  afraid 
to  trust  anybody — not  speaking  disparagingly  of 
anyone — I  was  afraid  to  trust  anyone.  I  had  to 
organize  a  little  staff  of  my  own.  Before  I  had  been 
in  office  six  weeks,  I  had  a  Brooklyn  staff  working 
night  and  day  in  Brooklyn.  At  that  time  I  did 
not  know  the  force  well  enough  to  trust  anybody  in 
it,  so  I  had  an  outside  force,  and  I  worked  very  hard 
at  it.  I  had  one  man  who  was  before  your  Com- 
mittee— I  gave  him  a  chance  at  it — I  employed 
Hazen  for  a  couple  of  months  or  six  weeks,  and  then 
I  got  another  man  who  I  thought  was  better. 
Those  men  were  really  my  eyes  and  ears  in  Brook- 
lyn on  vice,  so  that  I  found  myself  of  necessity 
obliged  to  organize  such  a  system  as  you  are  out- 
lining here  in  dealing  with  vice.  I  never,  up  to  this 
minute,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  let  go  of  Brooklyn.  I 
have  always  had  a  staff  of  my  own  in  Brooklyn  and 
the  same  in  Harlem,  and  the  same,  more  or  less, 
in  the  Bronx,  because  those  are  all  outlying  bor- 
oughs where  I  proposed,  no  matter  what  happened, 
that  I  would  never  let  the  enemy  get  an  advance 
on  me — I  would  keep  them  as  clean  as  I  found  them, 
and  a  little  cleaner,  if  I  could. 

Then  we  began  to  deal  with  the  pool  selling  situa- 
tion last  spring.  We  began  at  Manhattan.  The 
pool  selling  broke  out  last  spring.  It  became  very 
rife  this  time  a  year  ago.  I  think,  after  all,  if  you 
will  bear  with  me,  that  my  own  experience,  what  I 
have  done  with  the  machinery  of  that  department, 
will  illustrate  better  than  any  theory  of  my  own  or 
of  anyone  else  what  is  needed. 
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When  I  first  went  into  this  office,  of  course,  it  was 
widely  advertised  that  vice  was  going  to  have  a  holi- 
day, and  I  had  not  been  in  office  over  ten  days  when 
it  was  quite  evident  to  me  that  I  was  going  to  get  a 
foot  ball  rush — they  were  coming  from  the  west  in 
addition  to  those  we  had,  and  the  situation  was 
critical. 

I  sent  for  the  inspectors  when  I  had  been  there 
about  a  week,  and  I  told  them — we  had  a  very 
stormy,  hard,  stiff  talk — that  I  would  not  permit  it, 
and  the  result  of  that  whole  thing  was  that  I 
organized  the  headquarters  staff  to  deal  with  those 
vices,  and  I  think  I  had  about  thirty  men  under 
one  of  the  most  efficient  men  I  have  yet  found  in 
the  department.  So  that  I  have  practically  to- 
day in  operation  the  system  that  you  have  outlined, 
but  which  ought  to  be  made  legal. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  You  think  that  is  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  McAdoo :  Absolutely.  I  never  gave  one  case 
to  the  Detective  Bureau  dealing  with  vice.  Mc- 
Cluskey — I  never  called  on  him  to  deal  with 
gambling  or  pool  selling  or  disorderly  houses, 
because  I  thought  that  as  long  as  they  confined 
themselves  to  "legitimate"  crimes,  like  picking 
pockets  and  robbery  and  mysterious  crimes,  they 
had  enough  to  do.  At  any  rate,  that  was  my  judg- 
ment. I  always  had  my  own  man.  McCluskey  never 
knew  when  I  was  going  to  raid  a  place. 

When  we  made  that  raid  in  May,  my  own  office 
force  was  so  organized — Mr.  Howell,  of  course,  had 
charge  of  it,  enjoying  my  confidence  more  than  any- 
one else.  No  man  in  that  building,  when  we  made 
that  big  raid  in  May,  and  cleaned  out — how  many 
pool  rooms? 

Mr.  Howell :  Upward  of  seventy-five. 

Mr.  McAdoo :  Seventy-five  pool  rooms,  the  largest 
raid  ever  made  in  the  history  of  New  York  in  pool 
selling — there  was  no  uniformed  man  but  one  who 
had  our  confidence,  was  there  Howell? 

Mr.  Howell :  Only  one. 

Mr.  McAdoo:  Only  one  man  knew  of  that  raid, 
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so  that  to  be  effective,  to  have  an  effective  adminis- 
tration, there  ought  to  be  just  such  a  right  arm  to 
the  Commissioner  as  you  suggested  in  dealing  with 
vice. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Did  you  do  it  with  private  detec- 
tives ? 

.Air.  McAdoo;  You  have  struck  another  point  I 
have  now  at  the  head  of  that  secret  service  which 
is  independent  of  the  Detective  Bureau,  a  detective 
sergeant  named  Eggers,  man  of  high  order  of  in- 
telligence, I  believe  absolutely  honest,  and  certainly 
most  effective.  He  is  a  very  able  man.  I  wish  you 
could  see  him,  all  of  you.  He  is  a  very  clever,  able 
man,  and  a  man  of  high  order  of  ability  in  his 
profession.  He  is  entirely  independent  of  every- 
body in  that  building,  and  he  comes  only  to  me,  and, 
as  Mr.  Howell  says,  he  has  thirty  men  under  him. 
Whenever  I  get  a  complaint  about  a  pool  room  or 
a  gambling  place  or  a  disorderly  house  out  of  the 
ordinary,  I  give  it  to  Eggers.  Eggers  has  two  as- 
sistants now.  The  bureau  has  really  grown  normal- 
ly.    It  developed  itself  just  out  of  necessity. 

The  point  is  this:  Nearly  every  day  Eggers  pulls 
something  or  other,  and  he  gets  convictions,  too, 
because  he  is  very  effective.  The  reporters  come  in 
in  the  morning  and  the  first  thing  they  say  to  me  is, 
"I  see  that  Detective  Sergeant  Eggers  made  a  raid 
yesterday  in  the  25th  Precinct  or  the  lfith" — what- 
ever it  is.  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  cap- 
tain?7' 

I  have  cleaned  up  so  many  precincts  from  my  own 
desk  with  our  own  headquarters  people  that  I  have 
repeatedly  sent  for  captains  and  locked  the  door  on 
them,  and  stood  them  up  and  said,  "Now,  I  don't 
propose  to  do  your  work ;  I  will  not  clean  up  your 
place  any  more.  If  I  clean  it  again,  I  will  do  it 
at  your  expense." 

Sometimes  Eggers  will  find  a  case  in  a  precinct 
that  has  never  been  reported,  ne  may  at  this  min- 
ute be  swooping  on.  something  that  I  have  not  had 
notice  of.     The  public  then  expects  me  to  try  the 
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captains.  They  say,  "Why  don't  you  try  the  cap- 
tains? Eggers  went  down  and  found  the  place  and 
arrested  the  man  and  got  the  conviction.  What  was 
the  matter  with  the  captain?"  The  other  day  Eg- 
gers went  out  and  got  two  pool  rooms  in  the  5th 
Precinct.  Hodgins,  the  captain,  came  up  indignant 
and  wanted  to  get  a  hearing.  He  said,  "I  have  been 
very  vigilant  and  thoroughly  honest  and  have  done 
all  I  could,  and  I  did  not  know  these  places  were 
there. "  I  said,  "Well,  we  will  investigate."  We 
found  out  that  one  was  two  days  old  and  the  other 
was  ten  clays  old.  I  believe  the  captain  was  honest. 
That  showed  what  a  really  intelligent  man,  whose 
intelligence  was  concentrated  on  matters  on  vice 
could  do.  I  like  that  idea  of  yours  and  it  interests 
me,  because  if  you  make  that  independent  you  are 
not  dealing  with  the  captain. 

The  Chairman :  The  captain  cannot  deliver  the 
goods. 

Mr.  McAdoo:  I  am  free  to  say  to  you  that  very 
often  you  could  do  better  work  in  a  precinct  than 
a  captain,  even  if  he  were  honest.  A  man  might 
be  captain  of  this  precinct,  and  even  wTith  my  thirty 
men  and  with  Eggers  I  could  very  often  more  ad- 
vantageously work  with  an  experienced  man  who 
does  nothing  but  that  and  has  his  own  agents,  than 
the  captain  could,  even  if  he  was  honest. 

We  have  raided  a  great  many  places  in  Brooklyn. 
I  have  had  the  Brooklyn  men  before  me  and  stormed 
at  them  and  said,  "I  know  there  are  places  in  your 
district,"  and  they  have  sworn  by  all  the  gods  that 
Brooklyn  had  not  a  place  wrong.  We  have  gone 
over  there  the  very  next  day  and  pulled  a  place 
under  their  very  noses.  That  shows  how  independ- 
ent societies  in  New  York — very  often  you  read  in 
the  paper  such  a  society  makes  a  raid  in  Thirty-sec- 
ond Street.  Where  are  the  police?  I  do  the  very 
same  thing  with  these  pool  rooms,  with  my  own 
men.  I  think  I  could  not  run  that  department  at 
all — I  would  never  undertake  for  one  minute  to  run 
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that  department  without  the  personal  staff  of  my 
own. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  By  the  way,  Commissioner,  we  ex- 
cluded from  the  Chief's  power  of  assignment  any 
men  that  the  Commissioner  chose  to  detail  for  his 
own  use. 

Mr.  McAdoo:  The  Commissioner  ought  to  have 
complete  control  of  that  bureau  of  vice,  if  you  call 
it  that. 

Mr.  Seligman :  The  Commissioner? 

Mr.  McAdoo :  Yes,  that  ought  to  be  his  hand. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  We  have  given  the  chief  inspector 
power  to  assign,  but  have  given  the  Commissioner 
power  to  have  his  own  personal  staff  if  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  McAdoo:  I  understand.  You  are  creating 
first  a  chief  of  police  or  chief  inspector,  and  then  a 
detective  bureau  with  a  chief  and  then  a  bureau  of 
vice. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  But  the  chief  inspector  assigns  to 
all  of  them,  but  we  have  put  in  a  proviso  that  noth- 
ing limits  the  power  of  the  Commissioner  to  detail 
to  act  under  his  own  orders  any  one  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  McAneny:  Is  that  compatible  with  Mr. 
McAdoo's  present  plan? 

Mr.  McAdoo :    I  would  make chief.    Of 

course,  he  may  fall — they  are  all  fallible — but  up  to 
this  minute  there  is  the  man  for  chief  of  that  vice 
bureau.    He  is  perfectly  fearless.    I  make  another 

point.     Let  me  tell  you  that has  not  got 

a  friend  in  the  uniformed  force.  Why,  I  took  him 
out  of  the  ranks  as  a  detective  sergeant.  If  I  went 
out  of  there  this  afternoon  they  would  lay  for  him 
to  get  square  with  him,  because  he  has  broken  all 
the  precedents.  He  has  raided  in  captains'  pre- 
cincts, and  showed  more  ability  than  men  of  higher 
rank.  If  you  give  a  chief  of  police  the  rank  of  in- 
spector the  right  to  select  a  head  of  that  bureau  he 
will  have  the  prejudices  of  rank. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  He  is  a  chief  inspector  who  is 
your  man? 

Mr.    McKeen :     The   Commissioner   would   have 
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this  special  bureau,  this  vice  bureau,  a  matter  en- 
tirely under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  You  realize  that  this  chief  in- 
spector you  can  change  at  will  without  any 
charges. 

Mr.  McAdoo:  I  could  send  for  the  chief  I  ap- 
pointed, and  say  to  him,  "I  want  you  to  appoint 

to  do  this,"  and  he  would  have  to  do  it. 

II   is  only  beating  the  devil  around  the  stump  to 

say,  "I  think is  the  best  man  for  this; 

what  do  you  think?"  He  might  hem  and  haw,  and 
then  I  would  say,  "Oh,  we  can't  argue;  appoint 


It  would  jar  your  machinery  as  you  have  modu- 
lated to  allow  the  Commissioner  to  appoint  one 
head  when  you  give  the  chief  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing the  others. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  The  point  is  this:  You  have  a 
uniformed  chief  to  run  his  department  on  the  exec- 
utive side,  and  yon  hold  him  to  his  duty.  You  have 
somebody  you  can  look  to  who  is  a  professional  po- 
liceman, and  you  can  demand  results  from  him. 

Mr.  McAneny  :    In  the  line  of  your  policy? 

Mr.  McAdoo :  I  will  tell  you  where  you  would 
have  an  advantage — maybe  that  is  an  advantage — 
of  course,  it  is  new  to  me.  If  you  had  a  crooked 
or  a  purely  political  Commissioner,  don't  you  know, 
who  was  nothing  but  a  politician,  and  you  hap- 
pened to  have  an  honest  inspector,  he  might  file  his 
protest  or  let  the  public  know — "I  don't  approve  of 
this;  this  man  is  unworthy  of  the  place,"  or,  "I 
won't  be  responsible  for  the  place,"  and  he  would 
offer  his  resignation.  An  honest  inspector  would 
say,  "Take  my  resignation ;  I  want  to  go  back,  be- 
cause I  don't  want  to  hold  this  office."  He  would 
say,  in  other  words,  "You  have  given  me  an  incom- 
petent subordinate." 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Does  it  not  relieve  the  Commis- 
sioner of  outside  pressures  if  he  is  relieved  of  trans- 
fers? 
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Mr.  McAdoo:  Yes,  I  would  be  perfectly  willing — 
Mr.  Baldwin:    You  may  not  have  that  pressure 

on  you,  but  some  Commissioners  have  had  it. 

Mr.  McAdoo:  The  transfers  ought  to  be  removed 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  Commissioner.  Of 
course,  you  have  to  eliminate  politicians  from 
transfers  as  far  as  you  can  do  it  by  law. 

Mr.  McAneny:  You  approve  the  change  in  that 
respect? 

Mr.  McAdoo :  Yes,  I  would  let  the  chief  make 
those  transfers  instead  of  the  Commissioner.  An 
honest  chief  would  be  a  check  on  the  Commissioner, 
because  he  might  say,  "Well,  you  are  demoralizing 
the  service  by  these  transfers  and  I  will  not  stand 
for  it." 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Is  it  not  true  that  the  politician, 
short  of  the  highest,  who  demands  a  transfer  of  tin1 
Commissioner,  and  the  Commissioner  says :  "The 
chief  won't  stand  for  it,"  is  not  big  enough  to  have 
the  chief  changed? 

Mr.  McAdoo :  I  think  it  would  work  pretty  well. 
Another  thing  about  it  is  this:  You  have,  by  law. 
loaded  the  Commissioner  down  with  a  mass  of  de- 
tail work.  I  could  not  tell  you  now,  for  instance, 
who  is  the  sergeant  in  Fifty-seventh  Street  Court, 
the  detailed  man  there.  If  you  ask  me  now,  "I 
would  like  to  know  who  is  there,"  I  probably  could 
not  tell  you,  because  there  are  tremendous  rami- 
fications, and  in  that  line  I  think  it  would  be  better 
if  you  would  make  one  of  the  deputies  the  business 
man. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :    That  is  in  your  power? 

Mr.  McAdoo  :  It  is,  in  a  way,  but  if  you  made1  one 
man  the  trial  man,  and  then  made  another  the  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts — the  pur- 
chasing agent — 

The  Chairman:     You  mean  by  statute? 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Tie  the  Commissioner  up  like  that? 

Mr.  McAneny:    You  can  do  that  now. 

Mr.  McAdoo:     You  could  do  that  by  rule,  that 
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is.  so.  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not — for  in- 
stance, what  do  the  purchases  amount  to  now? 

Mr.  Howell :  About  half  a  million  dollars  passes 
through  the  supplies  annually. 

Mr.  McAdoo :  Of  course,  I  make  a  rule  and  give 
that  to  the  third  deputy.  Here  to-day  is  an  archi- 
tect over  in  East  New  York  fighting  with  a  builder. 
If  I  gave  that  case  a  hearing,  it  would  take  a  week 
to  hear  the  merits  of  it.  I  got  a  protest  this  morn- 
ing that  the  coal  for  the  steamer  ought  to  have 
been  bought  south  of  Weehawken  on  the  east  Jersey 
side.  We  had  a  tremendous  lot  of  work  there  lately, 
with  the  open  contracts  system.  I  sent  Mr.  How- 
ell to  the  navy  yard,  where  his  brother  is  employed, 
and  we  worked  for  two  months  investigating  and 
living  to  improve  the  purchasing  system  so  that 
i  lie  city  could  get  the  benefit  of  competition,  and 
we  will  reduce  the  number  of  men  who  are  now  em- 
ployed there  from  twenty-one  to  four,  if  we  make 
the  machinery  fit.  The  business  end  of  the  depart- 
ment is  very  big. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Could  not  you  have  .a  deputy  com- 
ix tent  to  handle  this  business? 

Mr.  McAdoo:  I  had  thought  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  purchasing  agent  there,  coming  to  me  through 
Die  civil  service  commission,  probably  a  man  for 
£2,500  a  year  or  so. 

The  Chairman:  A  statutory  office? 

Mr.  McAdoo:  No,  under  the  civil  service. 

The  Chairman :  We  think,*  and  I  think  that  you 
will  agree  with  us,  that  every  extra  word  we  put  in 
these  statutes  will  be  made  a  peg  upon  which  to 
hang  objections. 

Mr.  McAdoo :  The  more  you  relieve  the  Commis- 
sioner of  certain  duties,  like  the  detail  system,  the 
better.  For  instance,  I  am  responsible  for  all  those 
purchases.  Now,  in  boarding  the  horses  at  the 
stable,  shoeing  the  horses,  buying  the  oats,  putting 
up  the  shades  and  awnings  and  keeping  the  station 
houses  in  repair,  there  is  f 500,000  in  purchases  go- 
ing on  in  that  department. 
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Mr.  Baldwin :  That  is  what  your  deputy  is  for, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  McAdoo:  The  third  deputy  is  supposed  to  be 
in  charge  of  it,  but  as  matter  of  fact,  when  I  came 
there  I  found  a  man  named  O'Brien,  a  sergeant,  and 
he  was  there  under  Colonel  Partridge  and  under 
Murphy  and  he  had  grown  into  the  place  and  had 
been  really  the  purchasing  agent.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  O'Brien  was  the  whole  thing.  If  I  wanted  a 
piece  of  rubber  cloth  he  was  the  man  to  go  to  for 
that. 

What  I  was  trying  to  create  was  a  bureau  more 
or  less  automatic  and  removed  from  any  political 
influence.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it  in  the  civil 
service  and  let  it  work  under  my  eye. 

Mr.  Howell :  There  would  be  enough  work  in  that 
bureau  for  one  deputy,  and  coupled  with  it  the 
contracts  now  handled  by  the  chief  clerk,  which  is 
an  important  matter — the  advertised  contracts. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  We  forgot  to  tell  you  of  the  ten 
thousand  dollar  salary  for  the  Commissioner. 

Mr.  McAdoo :  Well,  he  will  earn  it,  I  tell  you  that. 
There  is  one  thing  that  Mr.  Fox  has  said  that  is  true. 
There  is  so  much  that  you  could  reform  that  I  guess 
we  had  better  leave  the  business  end  out.  Do  not 
dovetail  it  into  your  work.  I  don't  ask  you  to  take 
any  action  on  it.     It  will  only  handicap  your  plans. 

Mr.  Seligman:  That  department  of  criminal  in- 
vestigation appeals  to  you  strongly? 

Mr.  McAdoo :  Very,  very. 

The  Chairman :  It  would  divide  the  strictly  con- 
stabulary duty  and  the  entirely  distinct  duty  which 
the  police  as  constables  and  officers  are  now  called 
upon  to  perform.  Do  you  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  this  principle  carried  into  action  would  at  any 
rate  have  a  tendency  to  disable  the  captains  who  are 
now  delivering  the  goods  for  the  delivery  of  which 
they  are  in  receipt  of  pay? 

Mr.  McAdoo :  Yes,  I  think  it  would.  I  think,  for 
instance — I  know,  I  don't  think — I  know  that  I  am 
to-day  a  check  on  every  dishonest  captain,  or  that 
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nly  man  Eggers  and  his  thirty  sleuths  are.  Those 
men,  who  can  go  into  every  precinct,  are  the  strong- 
est weapons  I  have  to-day.  I  think  the  strongest 
weapons  I  hold  to-day  over  the  force  are  the  forty 
men  that  I  have  organized  in  that  department  under 
Eggers. 

Mr.  Howell :  In  other  words,  they  can  give  no 
one  the  assurance  that  they  can  protect  him. 

The  Chairman :  The  disability  would  be  still 
greater  if  the  department  was  organized  under  law. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Of  course,  you  would  have  the 
bureau  and  your  own  men  besides. 

Mr.  McAdoo :  The  other  thing  you  mentioned,  the 
raking  out  of  those  illegal  resorts — 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Yes,  so  that  you  have  the  authority 
to  limit  the  duty  of  police  officers  with  respect  to 
those  crimes.  You  could  not,  for  instance,  issue  a 
legal  order  to  a  captain  that  he  was  not  to  pay  any 
attention  to  burglaries,  and  probably  you  could  not 
issue  a  legal  order  to  him  to-day  not  to  suppress 
gambling  houses  or  disorderly  houses.  But  with 
;his  provision  in  the  statute  you  can  limit  his  duties 
with  respect  to  those  places. 

Mr.  McAdoo:  I  think  that  is  the  strongest  thing 
in  that  law.  It  is  the  kernel  of  it.  Every  month 
there  is  a  long  list  of  disorderly  houses  and  assigna- 
tion houses,  and  they  use  the  word  "alleged."  They 
stick  that  in  as  a  cover.  It  is  a  shield  and  cover 
against  the  grand  jury,  this  word  "alleged." 

You  have  struck  the  kernel  when  you  take  out 
that  list  from  the  statute.  I  can  clean  up  precincts 
and  I  have  done  it.  I  have  cleaned  two  or  three 
precincts  right  under  their  noses,  but  as  long  as  the 
charter  puts  it  up  to  them,  I  had  to  try  them  or  do 
something  with  them,  and  thereupon,  what  does  the 
captain  do?  He.  fails  to  clean  up  Washington 
Square  of  tramps  and  fails  to  catch  burglars,  and 
if  I  hold  him  up,  he  will  say,  "Commissioner,  you 
know  the  Committee  of  Nine,  the  grand  jury,  Mr. 
Jerome  and  Dr.  Parkhurst  are  after  me,  and  I  have 
to  get  after  pool  rooms."     I  think  very  well  of  that. 
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I  want  to  impress  upon  you  that  you  cannot  do  very 
much  work  in  that  line  unless  you  take  those  words 
out  of  the  charter. 

Under  the  law  the  Magistrates  are  very  difficull 
to  deal  with.  They  are  always  leaning  to  the  side 
of  the  defendants,  and  unless  we  come  with  abso- 
lute evidence  that  a  man  went  in  and  paid  the 
woman  and  saw  that  the  proprietor  got  the  money 
and  then  went  upstairs  and  got  the  evidence,  they 
will  berate  the  officer,  and  they  will  get  an  injunc- 
tion right  away  to  take  the  man  off  the  door.  So 
that  no  matter  what  anyone  tells  you,  it  is  not 
easy  even  when  they  are  honest  and  zealous  to  get 
an  indictment  and  a  conviction,  and  when  you  do 
get  a  conviction,  the  highest  penalty  will  probably 
be  fifty  dollars  fine.  They  would  not  ride  down  on 
the  car  to  pay  it.  They  are  never  imprisoned.  You 
could  not  get  any  Judge  in  New  York  to  send  one 
of  those  women — as  far  as  I  know — to  give  them 
six  months,  and  after  conviction  she  will  move  to 
another  block  and  begin  operations  again. 

Some  Magistrates,  for  instance,  will  discharge 
the  women  in  batches  and  berate  us  for  bringing 
them  in.  They  will  say,  "How  do  you  know  that 
this  is  not  a  decent  woman?  How  would  you  like 
your  sister  to  be  treated  this  way?"  They  let  her 
go  again  and,  of  course,  she  has  to  be  pulled  up 
again. 

These  houses  are  generally  in  localities.  They 
are  well  known,  and  the  houses  themselves  are  well 
known.  They  are  carried  a  long  time  on  these  al- 
leged disorderly  lists. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Do  I  understand  that  you  approve 
of  the  idea  of  taking  away  from  captains  the  neces- 
sity of  reporting  such  cases  to  headquarters? 

Mr.  McAdoo:  No,  I  would  not  do  that,  but  the 
law  now  makes  it  obligatory  on  them. 

The  Chairman  :  The  Commissioner  could  make 
such  regulations  as  he  wanted. 

Mr.  McAdoo:  The  law  now  lays  it  down  as  the 
duty  of  the  captain. 
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(Mr.  Baldwin  then  began  the  reading  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  to  Mr.  McAdoo. ) 

Mr.  McAneny:  In  the  matter  of  review  by  the 
Courts,  you  are  no  doubt  interested  to  know  what 
our  conclusion  is,  and  on  what  it  is  based. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  We  felt  on  the  whole  that  we  could 
not  take  away  all  review.  You  will  not  have  any 
trials  at  all  if  you  do  not  have  some  review. 

Mr.  McAneny:  In  the  last  seven  years  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  handled  220  of  these  cases  and 
the  Courts  have  ordered  reinstatements  in  eighteen. 

Mr.  McAdoo:  Those  are  generally  men  of  high 
rank.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Court,  when  an 
officer  of  high  rank  comes  before  it,  deliberates  very 
carefully  on  the  case. 

The  Chairman :  With  the  power  to  degrade  and 
that  power  exercised,  an  appeal  from  the  exercise 
of  that  power  is  much  less  apt  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  McAdoo:  I  think  if  I  were  you,  I  would  put 
in  there  a  tiling  that  I  most  need,  a  legal  adviser. 

Mr.  Seligman :  A  legal  adviser  for  yourself? 

Mr.  McAdoo :  No,  for  the  Commissioner,  an 
official  legal  adviser.  It  is  within  the  power  of 
the  Corporation  Counsel  now  to  give  me  a  legal 
adviser,  but  it  takes  five  weeks  to  get  a  written 
opinion  from  him  and  they  will  not  answer  any- 
thing except  in  writing.  I  asked  them  about  the 
trolley  car  ordinance  last  June,  and  I  got  an 
answer  two  weeks  ago — as  to  how  fast  the  cars 
should  go  in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  That  ought  to  come  in  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Law  Department  section. 

The  Chairman :  I  think  we  could  take  that  up 
later.  You  see,  Mr.  McAdoo,  if  these  bills  seem  to 
be  getting  an  impetus  and  going  along  pretty  well, 
and  everything  is  with  us,  then  we  may  slip  in 
something  else  to  go  along  with  them. 

(Mr.  Baldwin  continues  reading.) 

Mr.  McAdoo:  I  think  a  man's  record  should 
show  the  nature  of  his  duty,  because  he  might  be 
sitting  in  a  court  house  for  thirty  years,  and  he 
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would  get  a  negative  reeord.  It  should  show  his 
duties  from  the  time  he  enters  the  force,  whether 
detailed  or  not,  and  if  so,  how  long. 

The  Chairman:  The  nature  of  the  duties  he  is 
performing,  including  whether  or  not  he  has  been 
working  on  detail. 

(Mr.  Baldwin  then  read  that  section  of  the  bill 
with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of 
criminal  investigation.) 

Mr.  McAdoo :  Eggers'  corps  is  only  about  seven 
weeks  old.  In  that  time  he  has  eliminated  thirty 
men. 

Mr.  Seligman  :    Out  of  how  many? 

Mr.  McAdoo:  We  have  thirty  now,  and  he  has 
gone  through  sixty.  We  found  that  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  men  were  not  fitted  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Howell:  I  should  say  he  has  had  fully  sev- 
enty-five men. 

Mr.  McAdoo :  Those  fellows  found  that  there  was 
no  incentive.  They  said  they  were  only  making  ene- 
mies for  themselves.  You  ought  to  give  them  some- 
thing.   If  you  want  good  men,  give  them  something. 

Mr.  Howell :  I  would  increase  the  pay  of  men 
on  special  duty  of  that  sort.  They  have  to  testify 
at  some  time  against  a  superior. 

Mr.  McAdoo :  He  has  to  testify  against  the  cap- 
tain and  make  an  enemy  for  life.  It  is  the  hardest 
thing  in  the  world  to  get  them  to  come  up  against 
a  superior  officer. 

Mr.  Seligman :  Would  you  suggest  giving  them 
two  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  McAdoo :  I  would  give  them  two  thousand 
dollars.    That  would  not  be  too  much. 

Mr.  Howell :  I  should  say  there  should  be  about 
seventv-five  men  in  the  entire  squad. 

Mr.  McAdoo :  Seventy-five  men.  If  you  provide 
for  seventy-five  men,  you  will  save  a  lot  of  men,  be- 
cause captains  waste  men  in  the  precincts  now. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Not  exceeding  seventy-five  men 
having  the  pay  of  sergeants. 

Mr.  Schiff:     As  soon  as  vou  name  the  number — 
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if  you  name  it  at  one  hundred,  the  inspector  will 
feel  that  he  must  have  one  hundred,  even  if  he  has 
need  of  only  seventy-five.  If  you  make  it  two  hun- 
dred, he  feels  that  he  must  have  two  hundred. 

The  Chairman  :  Why  not  leave  it  to  the  Commis- 
sioner? 

Mr.  McAdoo :  I  guess  you  will  have  to  leave  it  to 
the  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  The  Commissioner  cannot  have 
any  more  than  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment allows  him.  He  is  checked  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Mr.  McKeen  :  The  point  is  this.  You  do  not 
want  all  the  men  to  have  this  pay  at  once  on  going 
in  there.  You  may  detail  a  man  to  that  duty  who 
proves  in  a  week  that  he  is  not  fit  for  it,  and  you 
could  send  him  back.  You  only  want  a  certain  num- 
ber— I  should  think  not  more  than  thirty — who 
would  have  this  pay,  and  then  the  men  who  came 
in  will  know  that  they  have  before  them  the  op- 
portunity— 

Mr.  Howell :  They  would  go  on  probation,  so  to 
speak  ? 

Mr.  McAdoo :  That  is  all  new  to  me — newer  than 
it  is  to  you.  You  always  want  to  have  before  a  man 
the  hope  of  promotion.  Eggers  works  for  me  be- 
cause he  is  proud  of  his  profession.  I  cannot  do  a 
thing  for  him.  He  is  not  getting  one  penny  more 
than  the  drone^  who  does  not  do  a  thing  but  sit 
around  and  smoke  cigars.  lie  is  getting  two  thou- 
sand dollars  and  I  cannot  give  him  a  penny  more 
and  I  am  leaving  him  a  legacy  of  hatred.  But  that 
is  an  exceptional  case.  What  you  want  is  fair  re- 
wards and  punishments,  and  as  Mr.  McKeen  says, 
you  should  put  them  on  probation.  I  think  that  is 
a  very  good  idea. 

Mr.  Schiff:  I  think  you  give  the  chief  inspector 
too  much  power  when  you  say  that  the  chief  in- 
spector shall  from  time  to  time  detail  in  said  Bor- 
ough as  many  members  of  the  force  as  with  the  ap- 
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proval  of  the  Commissioner  lie  may  determine.  I 
would  give  the  Commissioner  that  power. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  You  are  breaking  the  whole  scheme 
if  you  make  an  exception  of  it.  The  Commissioner 
has  the  power  to  change  his  chief  inspector  if  he 
does  not  like  him,  and  he  has  to  hold  the  chief  in- 
spector responsible  for  results,  and  it  is  a  mistake, 
I  think,  to.  bring  the  Commissioner  into  it  if  you  are 
making  the  chief  inspector  a  detail. 

Mr.  McAdoo :  I  think  you  ought  to  allow  the  Com- 
missioner to  name  his  chief  from  the  captains  as 
well.  Give  him  a  wide  range.  There  are  fifteen  in- 
spectors. But  if  you  give  him  a  range  of  captains 
he  will  get  a  better  man. 

Mr.  McKeen :  You  think  he  ought  to  have  the 
power  to  select  from  captains  and  sergeants? 

Mr.  McAdoo :  As  wide  a  range  as  possible. 

Mr.  McAneny :  There  is  another  side  to  it.  With 
that  very  wide  range  of  selection,  the  continuity 
of  promotion  may  be  broken. 

Mr.  McAdoo:  Is  not.  this  a  good  analogy?  The 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment is  the  whole  thing.  He  sends  a  man  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  or  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yrard. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  the  power  to  assign 
to  that  position  any  officer  of  the  grade  of  captain, 
The  admirals  are  just  the  same  as  the  inspectors, 
and  then  there  are  a  great  number  of  captains. 

Mr.  Seligmau  :  What  is  your  objection?  The  ob- 
jection that  you  make  is  that  it  would  break  the  con- 
tinuity of  promotion? 

Mr.  McAneny:  Y^es.  There  you  have  a  range  of 
about  ninety-five  men  from  whom  to  select  arbi- 
trarily. It  is  true  you  would  get  a  much  better 
chance  to  pick  a  man,  but  you  would  also  make  it 
much  more  easy  to  jump  a  man  up  for  political  rea- 
sons. That  is  the  way  Devery  was  produced.  He 
was  captain  and  the  law  permitted  a  choice  from 
that  grade  and  he  was  made  chief  over  the  others. 

Mr.  McAdoo:  The  present  inspectors  you  cannot 
get  rid  of  unless  you  give  me  arbitrary  power  to 
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remove  under  certain  conditions.  You  do  not  ex- 
tend the  Commissioner's  right  of  choice.  He  has 
those  men  that  he  cannot  get  rid  of,  and  he  has  to 
make  a  selection  from  a  narrow  field  of  men  he  was 
not  responsible  for  making  and  men  whom  he  can- 
not get  rid  of. 

I  suggest  that  you  add  to  the  proposed  Section  319 
the  words,  "Assignation  houses." 

I  think  also  the  latter  part  of  the  proposed  Sec- 
tion 319  regarding  the  compelling  of  captains  to  re- 
port should  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  With  those  changes,  the  form  seems 
to  be  about  right? 

Mr.  McAdoo :  Yes,  it  will  be  about  right.  I  think 
that  the  head  of  the  detective  bureau,  no  matter  who 
he  is,  while  acting  as  such  should  have  an  in- 
spector's salary. 

Mr.  McKeen :  All  we  have  to  put  in  is  that  the 
person  assigned  to  the  command  of  that  bureau, 
while  performing  that  duty,  shall  receive  a  salary 
of  an  inspector. 

Mr.  McAneny :  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in 
the  suggestion  that  has  been  made  to  us  that  these 
men,  patrolmen  and  roundsmen,  from  the  uniformed 
force,  while  detailed  to  the  detective  bureau  should 
receive  a  slightly  increased  salary  of  about  |250  in 
lieu  of  a  sort  of  an  expense  account? 

Mr.  McAdoo :  They  do  not  profit  by  the  expenses 
they  incur. 

Mr.  McAneny:  They  put  in  their  bills? 

Mr.  McAdoo :  They  have  to  put  them  in  and  swear 
to  them.  Of  course,  they  are  supposed  to  ask  me 
for  their  actual  expenses. 

Mr.  Howell:  I  would  not  allow  them  any  extra 
compensation  for  the  work  they  do  in  the  detective 
bureau.  I  think  that  can  be  regulated  through  the 
contingent  fund  provided  for  that  purpose. 
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March  16: 


Hon.    wm.    mcadoo,    Police    Commissioner. 

police  department 

of  the  City  of  New  York, 
300  Mulberry   Street. 
William  McAdoo, 

Police  Commissioner. 

March  16,  1905. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Fox: 

I  only  received  the  draft  of  the  proposed  bill  late  last  night, 
and  have  had  no  time  this  morning  to  go  over  it  carefully.  I  am 
going  uptown  with  it,  and,  with  the  few  hours  that  remain  to 
me  before  I  leave  for  Brooklyn,  I  will  look  it  over  and  transmit 
such  suggestions  as  I  may  have  to  make  to  you  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. I  will  not  be  able  to  meet  with  you  this  afternoon,  nor, 
I  fear,  to-morrow,  as,  in  addition  to  other  duties,  I  have  to  look 
after  the  arrangements  for  the  President  until  he  leaves  at  mid- 
night  on  Friday  evening  for  Washington. 

Allow  me,  however,  in  connection  with  some  suggestions  which 
were  made  with  reference  to  your  forthcoming  report,  to  endeavor 
to  impress  upon  the  Committee,  through  you,  the  public  evil  which 
would  result  from  any  extreme  criticism  of  the  force  which  would 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  those  who  are  not  inclined  to  be  zealous 
iii  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against  certain  vices,  and  which 
would  dull  the  energies  of  those  who  faithfully  and  fairly  endeavor, 
to  the  very  best  of  their  ability,  to  honestly  enforce  the  laws, 
I  can  assure  you,  as  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  that  every  time  the 
courts  render  decisions  in  favor  of  defendants  in  these  matters 
with  strong  criticism  of  the  police,  it  is  immediately  followed 
by  revived  and  determined  attempts  to  persist  in  those  vices  and 
crimes  which  it  is  our  duty  under  the  law  to  suppress. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  contest  against  the  vicious  and  the 
lawless,  winch  between  them  and  the  police  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
warfare,  must  of  course  be  conducted  by  legal  methods,  but,  within 
the  limits  of  the  law,  we  are  compelled  to  meet  shrewdness,  cun- 
ning, malicious  intelligence,  and  even  violence,  with  the  best 
weapons  at  our  command. 

I  beg  most  respectfully  to  say  to  the  Committee  that,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  conditions  of  the  police  force,  I  consider  the  sensa- 
tional press  utterly  unreliable.  I  can  off-hand  furnish  the  Com- 
mittee with  a  hundred  falsehoods  which  have  been  told  about  the 
force  or  those  connected  with  the  administration  of  this  Depart- 
ment. In  fact  I  no  longer  pay  any  attention  to  those  thi 
as  they  are  obviously  and  demonstrably  unfounded.  Professional 
critics  of  the  police  I  have  found  to  be  pitifully  ignorant  of  the 
real  facts  of  the  case  and  not  inclined  to  have  any  honest  inves- 
tigation.    The  "black  sheep"  of  this  force  are  paraded  in  the 
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public  squares  and  held  up  as  samples  of  the  whole  flock.  For 
one  man  in  the  police  who  takes  a  bribe,  many  refuse  it.  As  I 
told  y<>u  the  other  day,  T  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  the  Com- 
mittee come  down  here  and  investigate  lor  themselves,  if  they 
wish,  two  or  three  recent  cases  where  men  connected  with  the  De- 
tective Bureau  have  refused  bribes,  large  and  small.  Only  last 
night  in  a  raid  made  on  a  woman's  poolroom,  a  most  contemptible 
species  of  vice,  for  it  entraps  women,  one  of  the  Detective  Ser- 
geants had  a  roll  of  money  thrust  into  his  hand  by  the  proprietor, 
which  was  made  the  ground  of  an  additional  charge  of  bribery 
against  the  man. 

Where  the  investigators  of  the  police  are  actuated  by  personal 
interest  or  politics,  their  evidence,  to  me,  has  not  the  slightest 
value.  Newspapers  which  are  trained  for  a  mayoralty  campaign 
or  against  someone  connected  with  the  department  necessarily  have 
to  find  colorable  exaggeration  to  support  their  charges,  and  are 
guilty  at  all  times  of  contemptible  suppression  of  anything  that 
does  credit  to  those  men  who  are  faithful  and  efficient  police 
officers. 

When  you  reflect  that  there  are  several  societies  organized  in 
this  city,  with  detective  bureaus  of  their  own,  and  that  one  or 
two  newspapers  are  equipped  with  similar  bureaus,  all  of  which 
are  devoted  almost  solely  to  investigate  the  police,  and  that  these 
bureaus  would  go  out  of  existence  if  they  could  not  find  sufficient 
to  make  reports  to  their  employers,  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  really  remarkable  that  they  are  only  able  to  present 
the  moiety  of  scandal  that  they  do,  and  also  that,  as  a  lawyer, 
you  would  not  be  willing  to  give  much  credence  to  the  testimony 
of  their  agents,  whose  living  depends  upon  their  ability  to  dis- 
cover such  alleged  facts  as  will  suit  the  ends  in  hand. 

In  saying  this  I  am  not  assuming  that  the  Committee  has  been 
so  misled  or  that  you  have  any  serious  charges  against  the  mem- 
bers of  this  force,  individually  or  collectively,  as  in  that  case,  I 
am  quite  sure  the  sense  of  fairness  of  the  Committee  would  have 
been  such  as  to  have  given  me,  as  'the  responsible  head,  a  chance 
to  answer  them. 

I  write  thus  at  length  because  I  believe  the  Committee  has  ar- 
rived at  a  solution  of  some  of  the  difficulties  here  in  a  reasonable 
and  practical  way,  and  I  would  dislike  to  see  them  misled  by 
those  who  have  not  any  interest  in  the  public  welfare  or  the  hon- 
esty and  efficiency  of  the  police,  but  who  are  working  solely  for 
personal  or  political  ends. 

I  beg  again  to  thank  the  Committee  for  the  courtesies  which 
they  have  extended  to  me,  and  to  remain,  with  best  wishes, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

WILLIAM    McADOO, 
Austin  G.  Fox,  Esq.,  Police  Commissioner. 

45  Wall  Street, 
New  York. 
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Mr.  McAneny  presented  the  following  report  of 
a  special  committee  of  the  City  Club  on  police  trials, 
the  several  suggestions  of  which  he  had  previously 
submitted  in  their  separate  form : 

New   York,   February   20,    1905. 
To  the  Trustees  of  the  City  Club: 

Gentlemen  : 

Your  Special  Committee  appointed  November  16,  1904,  to  inves- 
tigate the  present  state  of  the  law  and  the  practice  of  the  Police 
Department  in  the  matter  of  disciplinary  trials,  and  with  power 
to  take  such  action  as  might  in  their  judgment  tend  to  secure  im- 
provement in  the  trial  system,  report  as  follows: 

This  inquiry  was  prompted  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  publicly 
and  persistently  stated  that  review  by  the  Courts  of  police  trials, 
resulting  frequently  in  the  peremptory  reinstatement  by  Court 
order  of  officers  dismissed  for  apparently  good  cause,  injures 
the  morale  of  the  department;  that  for  this  and  other  causes, 
traceable  to  faults  in  the  trial  system,  proper  discipline  cannot  be 
maintained,  and  that  such  a  situation  calls  for  radical  remedy. 
We  have  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  actual  facts,  assisted 
greatly  by  Police  Commissioner  McAdoo,  through  whose  courtesy 
the  statistics  of  the  department  were  placed  at  our  disposal.  As 
the  result  of  such  investigation  we  are  satisfied: 

I.  That  the  evil  incident  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
review  by  the  Courts,  especially  with  respect  to  the  extent  of 
reinstatement,  have  been  much  exaggerated; 

II.  That  the  right  of  appeal  should  be  preserved,  though 
in  modified  form,  as  a  very  necessary  guarantee  of  protec- 
tion to  worthy  members  of  the  force;  and  that  there  need 
be  no  real  interference  with  proper  disciplinary  policy  be- 
cause of  its  preservation; 

III.  That  much  of  the  difficulty  in  the  past  has  been  due 
to  the  weakness  of  the  Trial  Court  itself,  frequent  unfitness 
for  its  work  and  the  lack  oi  uniformity  in  its  action; 

IV.  That  the  Commissioner,  though  embarrassed  by  imper- 
fections of  law  that  should  be  remedied,  has,  nevertheless, 
very  great  disciplinary  powers  under  the  present  law,  and 
that  the  situation,  even  in  the  absence  of  legislation,  might 
be  improved  materially  through  and  by  a  larger  development 
and  exercise  of  those  powers. 

Action  by  the  Courts. 

During  the  five  years  from  1900  to  1904,  inclusive,  245  officers 
and  men  were  dismissed  from  the  Police  Department — of  that 
number  23  or  about  S  per  cent,  have  been  reinstated  by  the  Courts. 
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Of  those  reinstated,  14  were  patrolmen,  1  a  roundsman,  2  ser- 
geants, 4  captains  and  2  inspectors.  Suits  for  reinstatement  have 
been  brought,  mainly  by  the  higher  men  and  these,  in  the  case 
of  the  captains  and  inspectors,  have  been  made  under  circum- 
stances that  made  them  conspicuous.  The  notoriety  such  cases 
have  had  has  overshadowed  the  fact  that  numerically  they  are 
exceedingly  few.  It  may  well  be  argued  that  even  a  few  cases,  in 
sc  far  as  they  lead  offending  officers  to  believe  that  they  may 
successfully  appeal  over  the  head  of  the  Commissioner,  must  in- 
jure discipline.  But  it  further  appears  that  where  the  complaint 
against  the  officer  has  been  just,  the  reversal  by  the  Court  has 
usually  been  based  upon  errors  that  might  easily  have  been 
avoided  had  the  trial  been  carefully  conducted  in  the  first  instance, 
and  it  might  be  said  of  the  few  cases  remaining  that  it  is  better 
to  risk  an  exceptional  instance  of  immunity  to  a  man  who  does  not 
deserve  it  than  to -deny  protection  to  the  great  body  of  those  who 
do  deserve  it.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  reversed,  the 
Trial  Commissioner  failed  to  swear  his  witnesses  and  in  other 
cases  evidence  was  admitted  under  circumstances  distinctly  unfair 
to  the  man  on  trial;  while  on  the  other  hand,  here  and  there  the 
basis  of  reversal  has  been  some  technicality  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  evidence  that  has  shown  an  extreme  amount  of  care  on  the 
part  of  the  Court  and  pointed  to  the  need  of  some  modification 
of  the  law.  On  the  whole,  the  Courts  (notably  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  recent  case  of  Garvey)  have  shown  their  disposi- 
tion to  recognize  the  police  trial  as  a  purely  disciplinary  proceed- 
ing, not  bound  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  procedure  or  evidence, 
and  that  disposition  seems  constantly  to  be  broadening.  If  the 
right  of  appeal  be  taken  wholly  away,  and  the  power  of  arbitrary 
removal,  even  after  trial,  be  substituted,  there  would  be  grave  dan- 
ger of  subjecting  the  force,  in  large  degree,  at  least,  to  the  dis- 
trict leader  system ;  that  is  of  making  the  man  who  wishes  to 
keep  his  place  subject  in  his  actions  as  an  officer  to  that  "  leader" 
through  whose  t  influence  he  fears  the  Commissioner  may  be 
reached.  Nothing  could  hurt  the  police  force  more.  The  fact 
that  an  appeal  against  unjust  action  can  be  taken  must  always 
act  as  a  deterent  upon  such  action,  while  through  the  improve- 
ment of  the  trial  system  itself,  the  number  of  such  appeals  of  any 
sort  may  be  minimized. 

We  believe  that  under  this  head  legislation  should  be  sought 
which,  while  continuing  the  right  of  appeal,  will  limit  to  one 
<'ourt,  that  that  Court  be  the  Appellate  Division  and  that  its 
decision  be  final;  and  that  the  Appellate  Division  be  limited  in 
reviewing  a  question  of  fact  to  the  determination  that  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  upon  which  the  Trial  Commissioner  might 
reasonably  and  fairly  have  reached  his  conclusion,  and  further, 
that  the  Appellate  Division  shall  not  reverse  for  error  in  the  ad- 
mission or  rejection  of  testimony  unless  they  find  that  the  decision 
reviewed,   not  merely   might   have   been  but   obviously  was,   con- 
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trolled  by  such  error,  and  that  substantial  injustice  was  tin 
done  to  the  officer  tried. 

Need  of  a  Permanent  Trial  Court. 

A  police  officer,  even  in  a  disciplinary  Court,   is  entitled   to   a 
perfectly   fair  trial,  and  even  though  the  strict   rules  of  a  « 
Court  are  relaxed  in  the  Police  Trial  room  the  ordinary  guara 
of  fairness  in  the  acceptance  of  evidence  and  in  the  genera!  con- 
duct of  the  case  should  never  be  disregarded.     The   Police  Com- 
missioner, cannot,   except,  perhaps  in  very  rare  cases,   personally 
conduct  a  trial.     This  should  be  the  work  of  a  fixed  disciplinary 
tribunal.     It  has  been  urged  by  the   Commissioner  that   for   the 
higher  officers  there  be  a  sort  of  Court  Martial  made  up  of  two 
deputies   and   a    third    member    drawn    from    the   uniformed    rank 
next  above   that   of   the   man   to   be   tried.     We  believe,   however, 
that   better   results   would    follow    if    the   uniformed   members 
the  department,  who  usually,  and  perhaps  unconsciously,  are  apl 
to   be   prejudiced    through    their    fraternization    with    the   men    ac- 
cused, should  have  no  part  in  the  trial  system.     We  believe,  too, 
that  a  single-headed  Court  will  be  much  more  apt  to  preser 
proper  continuity  of  disciplinary  policy. 

In   view   of   the   nature   of    this   duty   and    the   importance 
responsibility  of  the  officer  to  be  charged  with  it,  we  suggest  that 
the  Mayor  appoint  an  officer  to  be  known  as  the  ''Judge  of  the 
Courts  for  Police  Discipline"  to  have  a  term  co-terminous  with 
the  Mayor's  and   to  have   a   salary   of   $7,500.     We  believe   thai 
direct   responsibility  to   the   Mayor  would  increase  this   official's 
dignity   and   independence,   though   his   findings   should   be   subject 
to  the   Commissioner's  review.      The   amount   of  salary  propofi 
the  same  as  that  now  received  by  the  Commissioner,  suggests  thai 
the  salary  of  the  Commissioner  be  increased.     Though   this 
detail  outside  our  subject  we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  tli. 
should  be. 

We  believe  also  that  all  major  trials  should  be  held  at  Police 
Headquarters  and  not  in  different  boroughs  as  at  present. 

Consideration  of  Past  Records. 

In  some  of  the  cases  that  have  reached  the  Courts,  the  point 
has  not  been  left  clear  as  to  whether  the  past  record  of  an  officer 
may  be  considered  in  determining  the  probability  of  his  guilt. 
That  the  Commissioner  may  consider  this  record  in  determining 
the  severity  of  punishment  has  hardly  been  disputed.  II 
would  be  proper,  however,  in  our  judgment,  to  have  the  recor  1 
actually  put  in  evidence,  and  considered  for  or  against  an  ace 
officer.  We  favor  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
this  practicable. 
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The  Imposition  of  Penalties. 

The  weakness  of  the  present  trial  system  lies  very  largely  in 
the  imperfect  system  of  punishment.  Under  the  Charter  (Section 
302)  the  Commissioner  may  punish  an  officer  found  guilty  of  any 
one  of  the  following  offenses:  "Any  criminal  offense,  or  neglect 
of  duty,  violation  of  rules,  or  neglect,  or  disobedience  of  orders, 
or  absence  without  leave,  or  any  conduct  injurious  to  the  public 
peace  or  welfare,  or  immoral  conduct  or  conduct  unbecoming  an 
officer,  or  any  breach  of  discipline."  The  degrees  of  punishment 
are  prescribed,  in  the  same  section,  as  follows:  "By  reprimand, 
forfeiting  and  withholding  pay  for  a  specified  time,  suspension, 
without  pay  during  such  suspension,  or  by  dismissal  from  the 
force;  but  no  more  than  thirty  days'  salary  shall  be  forfeited 
or  deducted  for  any  offense."  The  Courts  have  held  that  they 
will  not  interfere  with  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner  in 
fitting  the  punishment  to  the  particular  offense.  He  may,  if  he 
chooses,  inflict  the  maximum  penalty  for  the  minimum  offense. 
All  the  Court  exacts  is  that  there  shall  be  a  fair  trial  in  advance. 
The  Commissioner  may,  therefore,  make  the  scale  of  punish- 
ment as  severe  as  he  likes.  The  difficulty  in  the  past  has  been 
that,  with  exceptional  years,  here  and  there,  the  scale  has  been 
too  light,  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  not  uniform.  Different  Com- 
missioners, under  different  administrations,  have  established  or 
maintained  their  own  standards,  and  even  under  the  same  admin- 
istration, in  different  boroughs,  the  disparity  in  strictness  is  apt 
to  Vie  marked.  The  last  five  years,  for  instance,  show  the  following 
widely  varying   figures: 

1900.  1901.  1902.  1903.  1904. 

Men    tried 2,959  2,304  3,425  5,575  3,427 

\,,t    gu'ilty 556  850  588  1,195  567 

Reprimanded     596  262  842  746  541 

Fined    1,596  1,033  1,745  3,343  1,681 

Dismissed    21  32  88  86  18 

Cases    pending 158  122  85  68  619 

Tables  showing  these  results  in  detail  are  appended  hereto. 
It  appears  from  the  above  summary  not  only  that  the  total  number 
of  complaints  made  has  varied,  but  that  the  degrees  of  punishment 
have.  During  the  year  1903,  when  discipline,  compared  with  an 
average  year,  was  exceptionally  strict,  there  were  2,000 
complaints  more  than  in  1904.  The  percentage  of  those  found 
not  guilty  was  about  even,  but  of  those  disciplined  86,  or  2  per 
cent,  were  dismissed  in  1903  against  18,  or  less  than  1  per  cent, 
iu  1904.  Eighty  per  cent,  were  fined  against  75  per  cent.,  and 
18  per  cent,  merely  reprimanded  against  24.2  per  cent.  Above  the 
grade  of  patrolman  there  were  229  men  tried,  and  172  found 
guilty  in  1903,  against  47  tried  and  21  found  guilty  in  1904, 
while  the  percentage  of  those  tried  in   this  class,  who  were  dis- 
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missed,  fined  or  reprimanded,  was  50.2  per  cent,  in  1903,  and  12.7 
per  cent,  in  1904.  These  figures  show  with  great  clearness  the 
need  of  the  adoption  of  some  uniform  scale  of  penalties. 

We  believe  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  scale  should  be 
required  by  law,  the  details  to  be  left  to  the  Commissioner,  and 
that  the  Commissioner  be  urged  to  establish  a  code  carrying 
maximum  and  minimum  penalties,  between  which  he  may  punish 
according  to  the  seriousness  of  the  individual  offense,  and  that 
the  punishment  for  repeated  offenses  be  made  cumulative.  Doubt- 
less the  Commissioner  has  the  power  to  do  this  under  the  law 
as  it  stands.  Mr.  McAdoo  has  expressed  his  approval  of  such  a 
plan,  but  his  action,  unfortified  by  law,  would  not  be  binding 
upon  his  successor.  We  believe  that  the  Code  established  should 
increase  the  severity  of  sentences,  throughout  the  list,  over  those 
customarily  passed  at  present,  for  the  small  proportion  of  dis- 
missals compared  with  the  number  of  such  offenses  as  being  "off 
post,"  intoxication  and  the  like,  indicate  a  continuation  of  the 
leniency  that  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  demoralization 
of  the  force  in  the  past. 

The  Eight  of  Dismissed  Men  to  Pension  Monies. 

It  has  been  argued  not  infrequently  in  cases  of  absolute  dis- 
missal that  the  person  dismissed  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
what  should  be  considered  a  vested,  though  prospective,  right  in 
his  retiring  pension.  This  is  a  debatable  question.  Pro  rata 
deductions  of  two  per  cent,  are  made  from  the  statutory  salaries 
of  the  men  of  every  rank  to  be  applied  to  the  pension  fund.  It 
has  been  argued  that  these  deductions  are  a  form  of  insurance 
premiums,  taken  for  the  purpose  personal  to  the  individual  office, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  divertible  for  any  other  purpose.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  deductions  form  not  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  pension  fund,  the  rest  coming  from  public  sources. 
The  amount  that  could  be  involved  in  any  case  would  be  relatively 
slight,  and  we  suggest  that  the  question  be  eliminated  by  pro- 
viding that  when  a  policeman  is  dismissed  the  sum  of  the 
deductions  from  his  salary  to  the  date  of  dismissal  be  restored 
to  him. 

Outside  Interference  With  Trials. 

The  interference  of  outsiders  with  police  discipline  is  one  of 
the  most  pernicious  of  the  evils  with  which  the  trial  officers  have 
to  contend.  A  policeman  about  to  be  placed  on  trial,  or  who, 
having  been  tried,  is  awaiting  sentence  for  his  offense,  usually 
starts  in  motion  all  the  "influence"  he  can  command  to  secure 
a  quashing  of  the  case  against  him  or  a  mitigation  of  punishment. 
Most  frequently,  though  not  always,  that  influence  is  political. 
The  number  of  letters,  telephone  messages  and  personal  calls  the 
Commissioner  or  his  deputies  have  under  this  head  during  a  single 
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year  mount  into  the  thousands.  The  average  trial  officer  not 
infrequently  yields  to  them.  The  evil  effect  upon  discipline  will 
readily  be  understood.  We  suggest  that  interference  in  behalf 
of  an  offending  officer  on  the  part  of  any  person  other  than  his 
official  superior  be  made  a  misdemeanor,  and  that  an  officer  found 
guilty  of  soliciting  such  interference  be  dismissed  from  the  force. 

Desirable  Administrative  Measures. 

Under  the  head  of  those  matters  wholly  within  the  control  of 
the  Police  Commissioner  or  other  authorities,  we  would  urge  (a) 
that,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  for  making  the  trial  system  more 
uniform,  a  single  deputy  be  employed  as  Trial  Commissioner, 
whether  the  proposed  amendatory  legislation  is  enacted  or  not, 
and  that  in  trials  of  minor  offenses,  which  constitute  the  great 
hulk,  he  be  required  to  sit  at  the  local  station-houses,  instead  of 
calling  so  large  a  number  of  men,  with  witnesses  for  or  against, 
to  Headquarters  in  Manhattan  or  Brooklyn;  (b)  that  an  assistant 
corporation  counsel  be  detailed  to  the  department  to  assist  in 
the  conduct  of  trials  of  larger  importance;  (c)  and  that  some 
form  of  efficiency  record  be  adopted  covering  every  detail  of 
police  work,  under  which  credit  marks  or  ll numbers"  may  be 
given  for  good  service  and  disciplinary  marks  as  an  incident 
to  all  punishments  for  offenses,  such  marks  to  count  definitely  for 
(  r  against  a  man  not  only  when  he  is  the  subject  of  a  complaint, 
but  when  he  is  a  candidate  for  promotion. 

Your  Committee  believes  that  the  adoption  of  the  plan  herein 
outlined  would,  through  the  systematic  improvement  of  discipline 
for  which  it  calls,  place  the  Police  Department  on  a  far  more 
efficient  and  self-respecting  basis.  The  several  propositions 
involved  we  are  referring  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Committee 
of  Nine,  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  meeting  to  deal 
with  the  police  problem. 


Eespectfully  submitted, 


Charles   H.   Strong, 
Joseph  G.  Deane, 
George  McAneny, 
lawrence  veiller, 

Committee. 
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On   March   17,  1905,  Commissioner  McAdoo  sub 
mitted  in  writing  the  following  suggestions: 

Page  4  of  draft;  after  the   word  "inflicted"    (see   end  of   Sei- 
tion  270,  page  660:) 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  still  leave  the  Commissioner  the 
right,  as  is  now  the  case,  to  reverse  the  whole  decision  and  find 
the  defendant  guilty  or  not  guilty  as  he  see  fit?  As  I  read  this 
clause,  he  can  only  increase  or  diminish  a  punishment,  but 
cannot  reverse  the  whole  finding.  Of  course,  if  you  intend  to 
limit  the  number  of  appeals  to  him,  this  would  work  very 
well,  as  more  appeals  would  be  made  to  him  for  reversals  of 
guilty  or  not  guilty  than  to  increase  or  diminish  the  punishment. 
If  you  allow  it  to  stand  as  it  is  now,  the  finding  of  the  deputy 
commissioner  will  be  substantially  final. 

Page  5  of  draft;  after  the  words  "The  Commissioner  shall  del  a  I 
one  of  the  Inspectors"  (see  Section  288,  page   661): 

As  I  suggested  the  other  day,  I  believe  the  Commissioner 
should  have  the  whole  list  of  captains  to  choose  from,  so  that 
this  clause  should  read,  "The  Commissioner  shall  detail  one  of  the 
Inspectors  or  Captains  to  act  as  Chief  Inspector.''  The  Inspec- 
tors' list  is  a  small  one.  Many  of  the  men  on  it  are  aged,  and 
the  field  for  the  selection  of  this  important  office  of  Chief  In- 
spector will,  therefore,  be  very  limited.  I  am  very  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  extension  to  all  of  the  captains.  I  know  it  will 
work  much  better.  I  have  a  Chief  Inspector  now,  and  could  se- 
lect another  one  to-morrow  from  the  list  of  Inspectors. 

Page  7  of  draft;  Section  3,  Paragraph  290  (see  page    673)  : 

I  cannot  find  words  strong  enough  to  urge  upon  the  Com- 
mittee the  entire  separation  of  the  Detective  Bureau  from  the 
control  of  the  Chief  of  the  uniformed  force.  The  Detective 
Bureau  should  be  immediately  under  the  Commissioner.  Its  chief 
should  be  a  man  of  marked  ability  and  skill,  and  should  get  a 
salary  as  large  as  that  of  the  Chief  Inspector.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  have  the  Commissioner  select  the  members  of  the  de- 
tective force.  The  Detective  Bureau  under  this  proposed  bill 
will  be  a  check  upon  the  captains  in  their  precincts,  and  the  d< 
tectives  will  be  the  agents  of  the  central  authority.  The  Chief 
Inspector  is  the  head  of  the  uniformed  force;  that  is,  the  head 
of  the  captains  and  the  uniformed  men.  He  should  not,  then 
fore,  be  allowed  to  dominate  the  Detective  Bureau.  I  earnest  h 
recommend  that  the  details  of  the  men  in  the  Detective  Bureau 
should  be  given  to  the  chief  of  that  bureau,  who  should  be  some- 
one selected  from  the  rank  of  captain  or  above.  I  would  also, 
after   reviewing   the   situation,   recommend   that    the   first    number 
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designated  be  not  less  than  one  hundred,  as  they  would  have  to 
cover  all  the  boroughs  and  take  the  place  of  the  two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  Detective  Sergeants  now  on  duty. 

Page  7  of  draft;  after  the  words  "The  person  who  may  be  as- 
signed"   (see  Section  290,  page  664): 

There  should  be  inserted  here,  in  my  judgment,  the  words, 
"by  the  Commissioner, ' '  making  it  read,  "The  person  who  may 
be  assigned  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  command  of  said 
Bureau, ' '  etc.  He  should  receive  one  thousand  dollars  more 
salary  than  an  inspector,  no  matter  what  rank  he  has.  An 
honest,  able  and  efficient  man  in  that  place  is  worth  that  much 
and  more,  and  the  salary  ought  to  be  commensurate  with  the 
temptations  and  responsibilities.  While  it  is  quite  right  to  give 
the  men  designated  as  detectives  of  the  first  grade  the  same 
salary  as  sergeants  of  police,  the  patrolmen  assigned  to  that 
bureau  should  have  some  increase  in  their  salaries  also,  and 
should  be  divided  into  three  grades,  first,  second  and  third.  The 
head  of  the  bureau  should  be  called  the  Chief  of  Detectives.  The 
branch  offices  should  be  in  charge  of  officers  having  the  rank 
of  captain  and  receiving  a  captain's  salary  and  the  selection 
made  from  officers  not  below  the  rank  of  sergeant.  I  can  assure 
you  that  this  will  work  much  better  than  the  plan  proposed  in 
the  bill.  Among  other  things,  you  must  give  this  bureau  great 
freedom  and  latitude  of  action,  and  it  must  always  be  considered 
as  a  thing  apart  from  the  balance  of  the  uniformed  men,  except 
in  the  wise  provision  of  this  new  law  which  allows  the  men  in 
the  detective  force  to  compete  by  civil  service  for  promotion  to 
the  higher  ranks.  If  you  allow  the  provision  to  stand  as  it  is 
row,  giving  the  first  fifty  members  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Investigation  a  sergeant's  salary  and  the  others  no 
increase,  the  latter  would  be  constantly  pushing  so  as  to  make 
vacancies  in  the  rank  that  carries  the  higher  salary  with  it. 

Pane  W  of  draft.  Section  6,  Paragraph  302  (see  page    667)  : 
I  strongly  approve  of  the  words  "neglect  or  inefficiency." 

Page  11  of  draft,  Section  6,  Paragraph  S02  (see  page  667)  : 

I  also  strongly  approve  of  the  words  ' '  or  by  reduction  in 
rank  or  grade." 

Page  15  of  draft,  Section  319    (see  page  673)  : 

After  the  words  "houses  of  prostitution  and  assignation,'' 
add,  "and  those  places  known  as  Raines  Law  hotels."  In  this 
case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  detectives,  I  most  earnestly  urge  that 
the  selection  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  himself,  and  that  it 
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be  provided  with  a  head.  If  it  is  given  over  to  the  Chief  of  Po- 
lice, the  head  of  the  uniformed  force,  with  the  manifold  duties 
he  has  now,  and  the  additional  duties  given  under  the  bill,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  direct  efficiently  the  management  of  this 
branch.  The  same  objection  exists  here  as  to  the  detectives 
without  award.  This  bureau  will  operate  in  the  different  pre- 
cincts independent  entirely  of  the  men  in  uniform.  It  will  have 
a  sovereign  sphere  of  its  own.  It  will,  in  all  probability,  excitt 
the  jealousy  of  the  uniform  men.  It  should  be  divorced  from 
them  and  placed  under  the  Commissioner,  and  it  should  have  a 
head,  to  be  selected  by  him  from  some  one  not  below  the  rank 
of  sergeant  or  detective  sergeant,  who  should  have  the  rank  and 
pay  of  captain  while  acting  as  its  head;  and,  if  a  captain,  he 
should  receive  in  addition  to  his  regular  salary  one  thousand 
dollars.  If  you  leave  it  as  it  is  now*  in  the  proposed  bill,  the 
Chief  of  Police  will  have  to  look  after  the  entire  force  and  will 
practically  be  the  head  of  the  Detective  Bureau,  the  head  of 
the  Vice  Bureau,  and  be  charged  with  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  entire  machinery  of  these  two  separate  and  distinct 
institutions.  I  regret  to  say  I  do  not  think  this  would  work. 
The  men  on  this  extra  force  will  work,  if  anything,  harder  than 
the  detectives,  and  their  salary  should  be  increased  according  to 
such  figures  as  the  Committee  thinks  best.  I  would,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  detectives,  divide  them  into  three  grades. 

Query:  My  understanding  the  other  day  was  that  you  had  re- 
pealed that  part  of  the  Charter  which  makes  the  captains  report 
on  gambling  and  disorderly  houses,  and  excise  cases.  As  I  read 
the  act  now,  that  does  not  seem  clear. 

On  page  7  of  draft  (see  Section  290,  page  664)  :  If  no  other 
amendment  is  allowed,  I  most  earnestly  urge  that  the  officer  se- 
lected for  the  head  of  the  Detective  Bureau  be  at  least  given  a 
title  commensurate  with  his  office.  He  should  be  called  the  Chief 
of  Detectives. 

In  conclusion,  and  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  amend- 
ments to  the  proposed  bill,  which  I  think  of  vital  importance,  are, 

First :  Total  separation  of  the  Detective  Bureau  from  the 
uniformed  force  with  an  independent  head  of  its  own.  Commen- 
surate rank  and  pay  to  this  head.  Those  assigned  to  the  bureau 
to  be  in  throe  grades,  with  respect  to  salary.  All  to  have  a  salary 
larger  than  that  now  received  by  patrolmen  or  roundsmen,  but 
none  higher  than  that  of  sergeant. 

Second:  The  Bureau  of  Morals  or  for  the  Prevention  of  Vice 
to  have  a  designation  and  an  individuality  of  its  own,  to  be  or- 
ganized fully  and  wholly  by  the  Commissioner,  and  to  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  uniformed  force  and  the  chief  thereof.  To 
have  a  head  who,  if  an  inspector,  shall  receive  an  increased 
salary;  if  a  captain,  an  inspector's  salary;   and,  if  a  sergeant,  a 
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captain's   salary.     The  members   to   be   graded   the   same   as   the 
detective  sergeants,   as  to  pay  and  rank. 

Third:  The  number  of  those  assigned  to  the  first  grade  of 
detectives  at  the  start  to  be  not  less  than  one  hundred.  These 
would  take  the  place  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  detective 
sergeants  now  on  the  force.  One  hundred  would  not  be  too  large 
a  number  for  this  great  city.  The  bureau  dealing  with  morals 
and  the  suppression  of  vice  to  start  with  seventy-five. 

Fourth:  These  men  must  be  all  high-grade  men  to  take  the 
place  of  all  the  plain  clothes  men  in  the  precincts.  They  will 
meet  many  temptations,  and  should  be  of  the  very  best  material 
possible.  They  must  be  above  suspicion,  and,  above  all,  they 
must  be  men  of  unusual  intelligence  and  good  judgment.  They 
will  not  work  well  in  either  bureau  unless  increased  salary  and 
promotion  are  held  out  always  before  them. 

I  believe  these  amendments  essential.  In  addition  to  what  I 
believe  to  be  unanswerable  arguments,  I  believe  their  adoption 
will  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  bill.* 


Vide  page  696. 
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Makcii  18: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  UNDER  THE 
FOLLOWING  RESOLUTION  OF  A  PUBLIC  MEETING, 
HELD  AT  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  IN  THE 
CITY    OF    NEW    YORK,    JANUARY    30TH,     19C5. 

"Resolved  :  That  a  Committee  of  Nine,  of  which 
"the  Chairman  of  this  meeting  shall  be  a  member, 
"be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  inquire  into  the 
"organization,  discipline  and  administration  of  the 
"police  and  the  present  state  of  the  laws  affecting 
"the  Police  Department,  to  ascertain  to  what  degree 
"improvements  in  existing  conditions  must  depend 
"upon  new  legislation,  and,  at  such  times  as  may 
"seem  to  them  expedient,  to  promote  such  measures 
"of  a  legislative  or  other  character,  as  will,  in  their 
"judgment  most  effectually  secure  the  objects  here- 
"in  set  forth."  * 

After  daily  sessions  and  conferences  since  our  ap- 
pointment, and  in  view  of  the  approaching  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Legislature,  we  now  report  three  points 
of  immediate  importance,  leaving  other  matters  for 
later  treatment. 

We  shall  at  present  discuss  existing  conditions 
very  briefly.  The  results  of  recent  legislative  in- 
quiries, police  trials,  daily  observations  of  the  people 
and  statements  of  responsible  officials  show  that  the 
conditions  produced  by  the  present  police  system, 
are  unsatisfactory  both  to  the  citizens  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  force. 

The  Commissioner  has  now  great  power,  but  the 
efficiency  and  honesty  which  should  be  attained  by 
the  full  exercise  thereof  has  not  been  secured.  We 
intend  to  call  attention  to  these  powers  at  a  later 
date.  But  present  conditions  and  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience force  us  to  believe  that  some  substantial 
changes  are  needed. 

*  Vide  page  3. 
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We,  therefore,  recommend  amendments  to  the 
Charter  providing : 

First  :  That  the  administrative  and  supervisory 
functions  of  the  Commissioner  be  separated  from 
those  that,  in  the  sense  of  involving  command  of  the 
force,  are  purely  executive,  and  that  the  latter  be 
vested  in  a  uniformed  "Chief  Inspector." 

That  the  Chief  Inspector  be  given  the  power  of 
assignment  and  transfer  of  the  men  and  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  efficiency  of  the  force,  but  that  the 
Commissioner's  own  general  responsibility  be  con- 
tinued by  making  the  Chief  Inspectorship  an  as- 
signment for  an  indefinite  period,  revocable  at  the 
will  of  the  Commissioner. 

That  provision  be  made  for  a  trial  deputy,  and 
for  broadening  the  powers  of  the  Commissioner  in 
punishing  breaches  of  discipline.  That  salaries  of 
Commissioner  and  Deputy  Commissoners  be  in- 
creased. 

Second:  That  the  present  detective  bureau  be 
abolished  and  its  members  remanded  to  police  duty, 
except  that  members  of  ten  years'  service  may, 
when  they  retire,  retire  on  the  pension  of  a  ser- 
geant ;  that  a  new  bureau  be  organized  for  detective 
service,  the  members  of  which  shall  be  drawn  from, 
and  be  subject  to  return  to,  the  uniformed  force; 
that  the  members  shall  neither  gain  nor  lose  in  their 
eligibility  for  promotion  because  of  service  in  the 
new  bureau,  and  that  there  shall  be  grades  of  pay 
in  the  bureau  according  to  proven  efficiency. 

Third:  That  a  special  bureau  be  organized, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  detecting  violations  of  the 
excise  laws  and  of  the  laws  against  gambling  and 
disorderly  houses;  that,  with  respect  to  violations 
of  these  laws,  the  Commissioner  be  empowered  to 
limit  the  duties  of  the  uniformed  men  to  the  preser- 
vation of  public  order  and  decency. 
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THE  COMMISSIONED  AND  THE  CHIEF  INSPECTOR. 

The  regulative  and  supervisory  work  of  the  de- 
partment requires  sound  judgment,  sympathy 
with  the  popular  will,  and  the  power  to  make  sub- 
ordinates do  their  duty.  The  executive  and  disciplin- 
ary work  requires  experience,  acquaintance  with 
the  members  of  the  force  and  the  habit  of  command. 
Examination  of  the  historical  development  of  our 
city  organization  shows  an  inflexible  public  de- 
mand that  the  regulative  and  supervisory  powers 
should  be  responsive  to  the  public  will.  This  was 
secured  by  the  Charter  of  1901,  making  the  Com- 
missioner removable  at  the  will  of  the  Mayor  or  the 
Governor.  To  deprive  the  Mayor  of  the  right  to  re- 
move would  be  to  relieve  him  of  responsibility  for  po- 
lice conditions  and  would  be  a  long  step  backwards. 
The  problem  is,  how  to  secure  the  largest  meas- 
ure of  permanence,  experience,  acquaintance  and 
command  in  the  executive  and  disciplinary  branch 
of  the  service,  compatible  with  safety  against  po- 
lice despotism?  Our  proposed  solution  is  to  com- 
mit the  executive  work  to  a  uniformed  officer  raised 
in  the  service;  to  require  him  to  command,  inspect 
and  discipline  the  men ;  to  give  him  the  power  to  as- 
sign and  transfer;  and  to  hold  him  responsible  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  force.  There  has  been  no  time 
when  the  force  could  not  supply  men  ca- 
pable of  performing  the  work  of  this  posi- 
tion, and  it  can  supply  them  to-day.  An 
honest  and  capable  man  would  quickly  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  force  and  of  the  people, 
and  the  right  man,  if  once  found,  might  be  retained 
indefinitely  in  the  position  of  Chief  Inspector,  as  is 
the  case  with  some  of  the  higher  officials  under  the 
Commissioners  in  other  city  departments.  This  is 
in  part  a  return  to  the  executive  system  which  pre- 
vailed in  this  city  prior  to  1901.  That  system  was 
discredited  by  the  actions  of  a  Chief  whose  case  was 
exceptional.  We  propose  to  retain  the  principle  of 
responsibility  secured  by  the  Charter  of  1901  by  pro- 
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riding  that  the  Chief  Inspector  shall  be  immediate- 
ly responsible  to  and  removable  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

VVe  have  carefully  considered  other  plans  of  man- 
agement. The  appointment  of  the  Commissioner 
by  the  Governor;  a  bi-partisan  board;  the  election 
of  a  Commissioner  by  popular  vote  have  been 
urged  as  methods  of  securing  better  results.  We 
do  not  favor  any  of  these  plans.  Some  of  them  have 
already  been  tried  and  abandoned.  None  gives 
promise  of  being  more  satisfactory  than  the  present 
system.  It  is  true  that  a  Commissioner  chosen  by 
the  Mayor  is  more  subject  to  local  political  in- 
fluences than  would  be  one  chosen  by  the  Governor. 
But,  conversely,  he  is  less  subject  to  state  political 
influences.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  plans 
promise  no  improvement  over  the  present  system. 

An  increased  stability  of  tenure  is  also  suggested. 
The  present  statutory  term  is  five  years,  coupled 
with  the  power  of  removal  by  the  Mayor  or  Gov- 
ernor without  charges.  We  are  urged  to  recom- 
mend a  life  tenure  or  a  long  term  with  the  power  of 
removal  as  at  present.  Although  the  present  term 
is  five  years,  we  have  had  three  Commissioners  in 
four  years,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  a  longer  nom- 
inal term  would  be  longer  in  fact.  Again  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  term  should  be  increased  and  re- 
moval be  allowed  only  for  cause.  This  would  un- 
doubtedly give  permanence  of  tenure,  for,  practi- 
cally, a  powerful  official  cannot  be  removed  on 
cliarges,  except  under  extraordinary  circumstances. 
Such  a  change  would,  in  effect,  relieve  the  Mayor  of 
the  responsibility  for  police  conditions.  This  step 
backwards  should  not  be  taken.  Responsibility  of 
the  Mayor  is  the  hard-won  result  of  years  of  effort. 
Wp,  therefore,  recommend  an  amendment  confer- 
nn<x  the  executive  duties  upon  a  Chief  Inspector, 
removable  by  the  Commissioner  at  will. 
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THE  DETECTIVE  BUREAU. 


It  is  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  detective  bu- 
reau that  the  executive  head  of  the  force  should  be 
free  to  transfer  for  service  therein  any  members  of 
the  force,  and  to  remand  them  at  will  to  ordinary 
police  duty.     This  system  prevailed  until  1901. 

The  present  Commissioner  and  former  Commis- 
sioners Partridge  and  Greene  unite  in  urging  a  re- 
turn to  it.  There  is  practically  a  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion that  the  change  in  the  law  made  in  1901,  where- 
by a  man  detailed  to  the  detective  bureau  became  a 
permanent  member  of  it  as  sargeant  of  police,  has 
worked  disastrously. 

"We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  grave 
accusations  against  the  bureau  which  affect  its  in- 
tegrity as  well  as  its  efficiency.  Its  unsatisfactory 
condition  is  generally  conceded.  We  recommend, 
therefore,  that  the  members  of  the  present  detective 
force  be  remanded  to  ordinary  police  duty,  and  that 
the  bureau  be  reorganized  as  suggested. 

PROPOSED   NEW   BUREAU. 

Opinions  diverge  widely  in  this  city  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  certain  laws  should  be  enforced.  In 
this  divergence  a  corrupt  captain  finds  his  opportu- 
nity. By  his  permission  vice  flourishes  in  his  pre- 
cinct; by  his  will  it  is  repressed. 

We  propose  to  take  away  from  the  captain  that 
power  to  protect  which  gives  him  the  power  to  ex- 
act, and  to  relieve  the  force  as  a  whole  from  duties 
the  performance  of  which  has  been  the  source  of  so 
much  corruption.  We  propose  to  distinguish  more 
clearly  between  the  constabulary  and  the  detective 
duties  of  police  administration  by  providing  that 
the  maintenance  of  order,  the  suppression  of  dis- 
turbances, and  the  arrest  of  criminals,  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  the  duty  of  the  uniformed  force;  and 
that  the  obtaining  of  evidence  and  the  investigation 
of  alleged  violations  of  laws  relating  to  gambling 
and  disorderly  houses  and  the  liquor  traffic  shall  be 
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the  duty  of  a  special  bureau  of  the  detective  branch 
of  the  service  under  responsible  central  supervision. 
The  present  system  involves  the  selection  by  the  cap- 
tains of  men  known  as  wardnien  and  creates  a  con- 
nection between  the  system  of  vice  and  the  system 
of  protection.  We  desire  to  see  this  connection 
abolished  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  if  the  power  to  protect  be  taken  away 
from  corrupt  police  captains,  the  inducement  to  of- 
fenders to  pay  money  to  them  will  be  removed.  We 
would  also  take  from  the  uniformed  police  the  duty 
now  imposed  by  law  "to  observe  and  inspect"  illegal 
resorts.  The  present  system  has  developed  a  ten- 
dency to  resort  to  lawless  methods.  It  has  become 
a  common  practice  to  make  arrests  without  war- 
rants, not  only  when  no  crime  has  been  committed 
in  the  presence  of  the  officer  making  the  arrest,  but 
when  there  is  no  reason  for  a  belief  that  a 
crime  has  been  committed.  Domicilary  visits  by 
the  police  without  warrant  are  not  recognized  by  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  statutory  duty  to  "observe 
and  inspect"  illegal  resorts  is  often  made  the  excuse 
for  such  practices.  We  propose  that  these  powers 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  Commissioner  through  a 
special  bureau. 

This  plan  of  centralizing  the  duty  of  detecting 
these  offences  in  a  special  bureau  is  a  simple,  and, 
we  believe,  a  sound  method  of  dealing  with  the  most 
serious  evil  affecting  the  police.  . 

AMENDMENTS    REGARDING    DISCIPLINE. 

We  also  submit  an  amendment  designed  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  force  by  requiring  a  rec- 
ord to  be  kept  of  meritorious  services,  as  well  as  of 
proven  charges,  and  by  adding  inefficiency  as  one 
of  the  causes  for  punishment.  We  expect  to  treat 
this  subject  in  a  later  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  depaitment.  The  failure  to  keep  a  sufficient 
record  of  good  services  seems  to  us  to  be  unfair  to 
the  great  body  of  hardworking  and  faithful  men  on 
the  force. 
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We  also  submit  an  amendment  bearing  upon  po- 
lice trials.  This  provides  for  trials  at  least  once 
a  week  in  each  borough  by  a  deputy  commissioner, 
whose  salary  shall  be  six  thousand  dollars  per  year. 
On  such  trials  the  efficiency  records  may  be  used  in 
evidence.  To  the  punishments  now  permitted,  Ave 
add  punishment  bj  reduction  in  rank  or  grade.  The 
present  system  of  punishment  offers  no  interme- 
diate between  thirty  days'  fine  and  dismissal. 
There  are  many  cases  where  a  man  has  committed 
an  offence  sufficient  to  justify  a  reduction  in  grade, 
but  not  sufficient  to  justify  his  dismissal  after  years 
of  service.  This  would  also  permit  a  man  unequal 
to  the  duties  of  a  higher  office  to  resume  a  lower  po- 
sition for  which  he  might  be  qualified.  This  amend- 
ment is  urged  by  many  persons  having  great  expe- 
rience in,  and  knowledge  of.  disciplinary  matters  in 
the  police  force,  and  we  accordingly  submit  it  for 
legislative  action. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Two  proposals  come  to  us  from  such  important 
sources  that  we  will  briefly  state  our  views  on  them 
and  explain  why  we  recommend  no  action  on  them 
at  this  time, 

THE  THREE-PLATOON  SYSTEM. 

This  system  is  not  now  required  by  statute;  its 
continuance  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. It  is  uncertain  whether  the  failure  prop- 
erly to  patrol  is  due  to  this  or  deeper  causes.  We 
consider  it  best  at  present  to  leave  this  matter  with 
the  Commissioner,  with  whom  it  now  rests,  and  hold 
him  responsible  for  results. 

ABOLISHING    APPEALS    FROM    THE    DECISIONS    OF    THE 
COMMISSIONER  ON  TRIALS. 

Perhaps  no  subject  has  had  more  earnest  con- 
sideration from   the  Committee  than   this.      It   is 
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urged  that  a  trial  by  the  Police  Commissioner  is  a 
disciplinary  and  not  a  judicial  proceeding  and  that 
the  judicial  reinstatement  of  a  dismissed  officer  is 
highly  prejudicial  to  discipline.  We  feel  the  force 
of  these  observations,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  out 
of  two  hundred  and  forty-five  removals  in  five  years 
only  eight  per  cent,  of  the  men  dismissed  have  been 
reinstated.  Inasmuch  as  the  right  of  certiorari  is 
accorded  by  the  charter  to  all  veterans  and  firemen 
and  teachers,  it  is  obvious  that  any  change  in  the 
law  should  affect  all  alike,  we  make,  at  present,  no 
recommendation  on  the  subject.  Again  it  is 
the  general  desire  to  keep  the  force  as  free  as 
possible  from  "local  politics,''  which  now  interferes 
with  transfers  and  assignments.  The  right  of  ap- 
peal constitutes  a  valuable  protection  against  im- 
proper political  influences. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Root, 
whose  absence  from  town  prevented  his  attendance 
at  first,  and  who  wrote  later  that  his  professional 
engagements  would  interfere  so  much  with  giving 
the  attention  which  lie  had  hoped  to  give  that  he 
would  have  to  withdraw. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  courtesy  of  all  those  who  have  appeared 
before  us  and  given  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience 
and  advice.  We  are  especially  indebted  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police  for  furnishing  us  with  all  the 
information  which  we  have  requested. 

Dated  March  18th,  1905. 

Austen  G.  Fox,  Chairman; 
Henry  Deforest  Baldwin, 
George  McAneny, 
James  McKeen, 
John  G.  Milburn, 
William  Church  Osborn, 
Jacob  H.  Sohiff, 
Isaac  N.  Seligman. 
T.  Ludlow  Chrystie, 

Secretary. 
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Introduced  in  Assembly  by  Assembly- 
man Ezra  P.  Prentice,  March  22,  1905. 
No.  1599,     Int.  1244. 

Introduced  in  Senate  by  Senator 
Charles  Cooper,  March  22,  1905.  No. 
958.     Int.  761. 

An    Act 

To  amend  the  Greater  New  York  Charter 3  as  re- 
enacted  by  Chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-six 
of  the  Laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one}  rela- 
tive to  the  police  department. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York;  represented 
in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 
Section  1.  Section  two  hundred  and  seventy  of 
the  Greater  New  York  Charter,  as  re-enacted  by 
Chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  Laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  one  and  as  amended  by 
Chapter  sixty  of  the  Laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
three,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

§  270.  The  head  of  the  police  department  shall 
be  called  the  police  commissioner,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor,  and  shall,  unless  sooner  re- 
moved, hold  office  for  the  term  of  five  years  and 
until  his  successor  shall  be  appointed  and  has  quali- 
fied. The  said  commissioner  may,  whenever,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  mayor  of  said  city  or  the  governor, 
the  public  interests  shall  so  require,  be  removed 
from  office  by  either,  and  shall  be  ineligible  for  re- 
appointment  thereto.  The  successors  in  office  of 
the  said  commissioner  shall  also  be  appointed  by  the 

Explanation. — Matter  underscored  -^ ^— ^— —  is  new 
matter  in  brackets  [  ]  is  old  law  to  be  omitted. 
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major  of  the  city  within  ten  days  after  any  vacancy 
shall   occur,  and  shall  be  removed  by  either  the 
mayor  or  governor  whenever  the  public  interests 
so  require.     The  salary  of  said  police  commissioner 
shall  be  [seventy-five  hundred]  ten   thousand   dol- 
lars a  year.     The  said  commissioner  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint,  from  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  residents  of  the  said  city,  and  at  pleasure 
remove,  three  deputies,  [to  be  known  as  first  deputy 
commissioner,    second    deputy    commissioner    and 
third  deputy  commissioner.     The  first  deputy  com- 
missioner shall,  during  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  commissioner,  possess  all  the  powers  and  per- 
form all  the  duties  of  the  commissioner  except  the 
power  of  making  appointments  and  transfers.     In 
the  absence  or  disability  of  both  the  commissioner 
and    the1    first    deputy    commissioner,    the    second 
deputy  commissioner  shall  possess  all  the  powers 
and    perform    all    the    duties  of  the  commissioner 
except    the    power    of    making    appointments    and 
transfers.     In  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  com- 
missioner, the  first  deputy  commissioner  and  the 
second  deputy  commissioner,  the  third  deputy  com- 
missioner  shall   possess   all  "the   powers   and   per- 
form all  the  duties  of  the  commissioner  except  the 
power  of  making  appointments  and  transfers.]  The 
commissioner  shall  define  the  duties  of  the  deputy 
commissioners,  and  may  delegate  to  either  of  them 
any  of  his  powers  except  the  power  of  making  ap- 
pointments [and  transfers]  and  may  designate  one 
of  them  to  act  during  the  absence  or  disability  of 
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the  commissioner  as  the  acting  commissioner,  but 
an  acting  commissioner  shall  not  have  the  power 
t(  make  appointments. 

The  salary  of  [each]  one  of  such  deputy  conv 
niissioners  shall  be  [four  thousand]  six  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  the  salary  of  each  of  the  other 
two  deputy  commissioners  shall  be  live  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 


The  commissioner  shall  delegate  to  the  deputy 
commissioner,  whose  salary  is  six  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  power  to  conduct  the  examination,  hearing, 
investigation  and  determination  of  charges  made 
or  preferred  against  members  of  the  police  force, 
and  such  deputy  shall  conduct  such  examinations, 
hearings  and  investigations  at  least  once  in  each 
week  in  each  borough. 


The  commissioner  may  delegate  to  any  deputy 
commissioner  any  of  his  powers  with  respect  to  the 
examination,  hearing,  investigation  and  determina- 
tion of  charges*  made  against  members  of  the  police 
force,  and  in  case  the  commissioner  does  not  change 
the  decision  of  such  deputy  with  respect  to  the  con- 
viction and  punishment  of  the  offending  party,  the 
same  shall  stand  as  the  act  of  the  commissioner,  but 
the  commissioner,  may  upon  the  proceedings  and  a 
consideration  thereof,  in  any  case  set  aside 
such  deputy's  decision  and  increase  or  dimin- 
ish the  punishment  inflicted.  [The  comptroller 
shall,  without  the  concurrence  or  approval  of  any 
other  officer,  board  or  department,  raise  the  said 
salary  of  the  third  deputy  commissioner  by  the  is- 
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sue  of  special  revenue  bonds  as  may  be  required  to 
pay  said  salary  of  the  said  deputy  commissioners 
during  the  current  year.] 

Section  2.  Section  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter,  as  re- 
enacted  by  Chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of 
the  Laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

§  288.  Promotions  of  officers  and  members  of  the 
police  force  shall  be  made  by  the  police  commis- 
sioner, as  provided  in  section  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  of  this  act,  on  the  basis  of  seniority, 
meritorious  police  service  and  superior  capacity,  as 
shown  by  competitive  examination.  A  record  of  the 
efficiency  of  each  member  of  the  force  shall  be  kept 
in  the  department,  which  shall  include  the  charges 
preferred  against  him,  and  the  disposition  there- 
of, the  number  of  arrests  made  by  him,  the  number 
of  convictions  secured,  the  character  of  the  charges 
against  his  prisoners,  particular  acts  of  skilful 
police  work,  and  particular  acts  of  personal  bravery, 
and  the  nature  of  the  duties  he  has  performed 
including  his  details,  and  such  other  matters  as  the 
commissioner  shall  determine.  [Individual  acts  of 
personal  bravery  may  be  treated  as  an  element  of 
meritorious  service  in  such  examination,  the  rela- 
tive rating  therefor  to  be  fixed  by  the  municipal 
civil  service  commission.]  The. police  commissioner 
shall  transmit  to  the  municipal  civil  service  com- 
mission in  advance  of  such  examination  the  com- 
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plete  record  of  each  candidate  for  promotion.  The 
efficiency  record  of  each  candidate  for  promotion, 
including  particular  acts  of  personal  bravery,  shall 

be  treated  as  an  element  in  such  examination,  the 
relative  rating  for  such  record,  and  for  the  parts 
thereof,  to  be  tixed  by  the  Municipal  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Roundsmen  shall  be  selected  from 
among  patrolmen  of  the  first  grade.  [,  but  rounds- 
men may  be  reduced  to  the  grade  of  patrolmen  at 
any  time  by  the  police  commissioner  after  due 
trial  upon  charges,  the  determination  of  which  may 
be  reviewed  by  writ  or  ceritorarLJ  Sergeants  of 
police  shall  be  selected  from  among  roundsmen 
who  shall  have  served  at  least  two  years  continuous- 
ly as  such.  Captains  shall  be  selected  from  among 
sergeants  who  shall  have  served  at  least  three  years 
as  such.  Inspectors  shall  be  selected  from  among 
i  aptains  who  shall  have  served  at  least  two  years 
as  such.  The  Commissioner  shall  detail  one  of  tin- 
Inspectors  or  Captains  to  act  as  Chief  Inspector, 
and  at  his  pleasure  may  revoke  such  detail.  The 
chief  inspector  shall  have  command  of  the  police 
force  and  shall  assign  to  duty  the  members  thereof, 
and  shall  have  power  to  transfer  and  re-assign  them 
as  the  efficiency  of  the  service  may  require.  He 
shall  be  chargeable  with  and  responsible  for  tin 
discipline  and  eP  cieney  of  the  force.  An  inspector 
or  captain  while  detailed  as  chief  inspector,  shall  re- 
ceive fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  addition  to 
the  amount  of  the  salary  which  regularly  attaches 
to  the  ottice  of  inspector.  Provided,  however,  that  the 
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commissioner  shall  have  the  power  to  detail  mem- 
bers of  the  force  to  special  duty  under  his  personal 
direction.  The  commissioner  shall  designate  an  in- 
spector to  act  in  the  place  of  the  chief  inspector  in 
the  temporary  absence  or  disability  of  the  latter. 

Section  3.  Section  two  hundred  and  ninety  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Charter,  as  re-enacted  by  Chap- 
ter four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  Laws  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  one,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows : 

[The  police  commissioner  shall  maintain  a  bureau 
which  shall  be  called  the  central  office  bureau  of 
detectives,  and  shall  select  and  appoint  to  perform 
detective  duty  therein  from  the  patrolmen  or 
roundsmen  as  many  detectives  as  the  said  commis- 
sioner may  from  time  to  time  determine  necessary 
to  make  that  bureau  efficient.  The  patrolmen  or 
roundsmen  so  selected  and  appointed,  and  the  pa- 
trolmen or  roundsmen  heretofore  selected,  appoint- 
ed or  assigned  to  perform  detective  duty  in  the  de- 
tective bureau,  or  in  what  is  known  as  the  head- 
quarters squad,  and  who  were  acting  in  said  bureau 
or  squad  on  the  tirst  day  of  April,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  one,  shall  be  known  as  detective  sergeants, 
shall  act  as  such  in  said  bureau,  and  shall  hold  the 
same  rank  and  shall  be  eligible  for  promotion  in 
the  entire  police  force  in  the  city  under  the  same 
rules  and  conditions  applicable  to  the  promotion  of 
all  other  sergeants  of  police  in  said  city,  and  shall 
not  be  reduced  in  rank  or  salary  except  in  the  man- 
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ner  provided  by  law  for  sergeants  and  other  officers 
of  the  police  force.  These  patrolmen  or  roundsmen 
known  as  detective  sergeants  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  as  aforesaid  in 
the  detective  bureau  shall  have  the  power  to  draw 
and  be  paid  the  same  pay  as  other  sergeants  of  po- 
lice. Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  police  commissioner  to  appoint  any 
additional  patrolmen  in  place  of  said  detective  ser- 
geants. The  headquarters  of  the  said  central  office 
bureau  of  detectives  shall  be  at  the  police  head- 
quarters in  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  and  a  branch 
office  thereof  shall  be  maintained  at  the  police  head- 
quarters in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  and  other 
branch  offices  thereof  may  be  maintained  at  the 
police  headquarters  in  each  of  the  other  boroughs 
into  which  The  City  of  New  York  is  divided  by  this 
act] 

£  21)0.  The  central  office  bureau  of  detectives,  here- 
tofore existing  pursuant  to  this  section,  as  the  same 
was  revised  and  re-enacted  by  chapter  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  of  the  Laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  one,  shall  cease  to  exist  June  first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  live,  and  the  position  of  detective  ser- 
geant in  the  police  force1  shall  cease  to  exist  on  said 
date.  But  the  persons  then  holding  said  positions 
shall  remain  members  of  the  force  of  the  rank  in 
the  uniformed  force  which  they  respectively  held  at 
the  time  when  they  were  selected  and  appointd  to 
do  detective  duty.  Members  of  the  force  who,  on 
.June  first,  nineteen  hundred   and   five,   shall   have 
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ser.ved  continuously  as  central  office  detectives  for 
ten  years  or  upwards,  when  they  retire  may  be  re- 
tired with  the  pension  of  a  retired  sergeant. 

The  police  commissioner  shall  organize  and  main- 
tain a  bureau  for  detective  purposes  to  be  known  as 
the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Investigation.  The  chief 
inspector  shall,  from  time  to  time,  detail  to  service 
in  said  bureau  as  many  members  of  the  force  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  make  the  bureau 
efficient,  and  may  at  any  time1  remand  them  to  regu- 
lar duty.  Of  the  patrolmen  and  roundsmen  so  de- 
tailed the  chief  inspector  may  because  of  superior 
efficiency  designate  not  exceeding  fifty  in  number  as 
detectives  of  the  first  grade  who  while  performing 
duty  in  said  bureau,  and  while  so  designated  as  de- 
tectives of  the  first  grade,  shall  be  paid  the  same 
salary  as  sergeants  of  police  under  this  chapter,  but 
the  chief  inspector  may  at  his  pleasure  revoke  any 
such  designation.  Tin1  person  who  may  be  assigned 
by  the  chief  inspector  to  the  command  of  said 
Bureau  while  acting  in  such  capacity  shall  receive 
the  salary  which  regularly  attaches  to  the  office  of 
inspector.  Any  member  of  the  force  detailed  to 
said  bureau  while  so  detailed  shall  retain  his  rank 
in  the  force  and  shall  be  eligible  for  promotion  the 
same  as  if  serving  in  the  uniformed  force,  and  the 
time  during  which  he  serves  in  said  bureau  shall 
count  for  all  purposes  as  if  served  in  his  rank  or 
grade  in  the  uniformed  force. 

The  headquarters  of  said  bureau  shall  be  at  po- 
lice  headquarters  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.     A 
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branch  office  shall  bo  maintained  in  t lie  Borough. 


of  Brooklyn.     Other  branch 

offices  may  be  main- 

tained  in  such  places  as  the 

commissioner  may  de- 

torniine. 

Section  4.  Section  two  hundred  and  ninety-two 
of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter,  as  re-enacted  1>\ 
Chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  Laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  one,  is  hereby  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows : 

§  292.  The  police  commissioner  shall  be  [the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  police  force.  He  shall  be] 
chargeable  with  and  responsible  for  the  execution 
of  all  laws  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  de- 
partment. [He  shall  assign  to  duty  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  police  force,  and  shall  have  power 
to  change  such  assignments  from  time  to  time, 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  exigencies  of  the  ser- 
vice may  require  such  change.]  He  shall  have 
power  to  suspend  without  pay,  pending  the  trial  of 
charges,  any  member  of  the  police  force.  If  any 
member  of  the  police  force  so  suspended  shall  not 
be  convicted  [by  the  police  commissioner]  of  the 
charges  s<>  preferred,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  full 
pay  from  the  date  of  suspension,  notwithstanding 
sr. eh  charges  and  suspension.  Said  police  commis- 
sioner may  grant  leaves  of  absence  to  members  of 
the  force  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  days. 

Section  5.  Section  three  hundred  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Charter,  as  re-enacted  by  Chapter  four 
hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  Laws  of  nineteen  hun- 
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died  and  one,  and  as  amended  by  Chapter  three 
hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  Laws  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  four,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows : 

£  300.  The  police  commissioner  is  authorized  and 
(in  powered  to  make,  adopt  and  enforce  rules,  orders 
and  regulations  for  the  government,  discipline,  ad- 
ministration and  disposition  of  the  police  depart- 
ment and  police  force  and  the  members  thereof.  He 
shall  have  power  and  is  authorized  to  adopt  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  examination,  hearing,  in- 
vestigation and  determination  of  charges  made  or 
preferred  against  any  member  or  members  of  the 
said  police  force,  but  no  member  or  members  of  the 
police  force  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
chapter  shall  be  fined,  reprimanded,  removed,  sus- 
pended or  dismissed  from  the  police  force  until 
written  charges  shall  have  been  made  or  preferred 
against  him  or  them,  nor  until  such  charges  have 
been  examined,  heard  and  investigated  before  the 
police  commissioner  or  one  of  his  deputies,  upon 
such  reasonable  notice  to  the  member  or  members 
charged,  and  in  such  manner  of  procedure,  practice, 
examination  and  investigation  as  the  said  commis- 
sioner may,  by  rules  and  regulations,  from  time  to 
time  prescribe.  [The  police  commissioner  shall 
designate  two  places  for  the  trial  of  members  of 
the  police  force  upon  charges,  one  of  said  places 
for  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Rich- 
mond, and  the  other  of  said  places  for  the  boroughs 
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of  Brooklyn  and  Queens. J  The  trial  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  police  force  upon  charges  shall  be  held 
in  the  place  of  trial  designated  by  the  police  com- 
missioner as  the  place  for  the  trial  of  charges  for 
the  [borough]  precinct  within  which  the  accused 
member  was  serving  at  the  time  the  charge  was 
preferred.  Any  member  of  the  police  force  who  may 
hereafter  become  insane  or  of  unsound  mind,  so  as 
to  be  unable  or  unfit  to  perform  full  police  service 
or  dutv,  may  be  removed  and  dismissed  from  the 
police  force  by  the  commissioner. 

Section  G.  Section  three  hundred  and  two  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Charter,  as  re-enacted  by  Chap- 
ter four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  Laws  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  one,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows : 

§  302.  The  police  commissioner  shall  have  power, 
in  his  discretion,  on  conviction  by  him  or  by  any 
court  or  officer  of  competent  jurisdiction,  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  force  of  any  criminal  offense  [,  or  neglect 
of  duty,],  or  failure  of  duty  due  either  to  neglect 
or  inefficiency,  violation  of  rules,  or  neglect  or  dis- 
obedience of  orders,  or  absence  without  leave,  or 
any  conduct  injurious  to  the  public  peace  or  wel- 
fare, or  immoral  conduct  or  conduct  unbecoming  an 
officer,  or  any  breach  of  discipline,  to  punish  the 
offending  party  by  reprimand,  forfeiting  and  with- 
holding pay  for  a  specified  time,  suspension,  with- 
out pay  during  such  suspension,  or  by  reduction  in 
rank  or  grade,  or  by  dismissal  from  the  force:  but 
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no  more  than  thirty  days'  pay  or  salary  shall  be 
forfeited  or  deducted  for  any  offeuse.  All  such  for- 
feitures shall  be  paid  forthwith  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  department  to  the  account  of  the  police  pension 
fund.  The  police  commissioner  is  also  authorized 
and  empowered,  in  his  discretion,  to  deduct  and 
withhold  pay,  salary  or  compensation  from  any 
member  or  members  of  the  police  force,  for  or  on 
account  of  absence  for  any  cause  without  leave,  lost 
time,  sickness  or  other  disability,  physical  or 
mental;  provided,  however,  that  the  pay,  salary  or 
compensation  so  deducted  and  withheld  shall  not, 
except  in  case  of  absence  without  leave,  exceed  one- 
half  thereof  for  the  period  of  such  absence,  any  act 
or  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  and  said 
police  commissioner  is  authorized  and  empowered 
from  time  to  time  to  make  and  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  into  effect  and  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  In  the  examination,  hear- 
ing, investigation,  and  determination  of  charges 
made1  against  any  member  of  the  police  force,  the 
record  of  former  charges  against  such  member,  and 
his  efficiency  record,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  evi- 
dence and  may  be  considered  in  the  determination 
of  such  charges.  No  action,  suit  or  proceeding, 
either  at  law  or  in  equity,  shall  be  commenced  or 
maintained  against  the  police  department,  or  any 
member  thereof,  or  against  the  police  commissioner, 
or  against  the  mayor,  or  against  The  City  of  New 
York  by  any  member  or  officer,  or  former  member 
or  officer  of  or  belonging  to   the  police  force  or 
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department  of  said  city  to  recover  or  compel  the 
payment  of  any  salary,  pay,  money  or  compensa- 
tion for  or  on  account  of  any  service  or  duty,  or  to 
recover  any  salary,  compensation  or  moneys,  or  any 
part  thereof  forfeited,  deducted  or  withheld  for  any 
cause,  unless  such  action,  suit  or  proceedings  shall 
be  commenced  within  two  years  after  the  cause  of 
action  shall  have  accrued;  provided  that  causes 
of  action  or  proceedings  which  shall  have 
heretofore  accrued  may  be  be^un  or  brought  with- 
in  six  years  after  the  same  shall  have  accrued  and 
within  two  years  after  the  passage  of  this 
act;  but  nothing  in  this  section  contained 
shall  be  construed  or  held  to  extend  the 
time  in  which  causes  of  action  or  proceedings  which 
shall  have  heretofore  accrued  must  be  brought,  and 
no  proceeding  shall  be  brought  to  procure  the  res- 
toration or  reinstatement  to  said  police  force  or  de- 
partment of  any  member  or  officer  thereof,  unless 
said  proceeding  shall  be  instituted  within  four 
months  after  the  decision  or  order  sought  to  be  re- 
viewed. Said  proceeding  when  so  brought  shall  be 
placed  upon  the  calendar  by  the  party  instituting 
the  same,  for  hearing,  for  a  term  of  the  court  not 
later  than  the  second  term  after  the  filing  of  the 
answer  or  return  in  said  proceeding,  and  of  service 
of  notice  of  said  tiling  upon  the  party  instituting 
said  proceeding.  And  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of 
the  party  instituting  the  said  proceeding  to  place 
the  said  proceeding  upon  the  said  calendar,  then  the 
said    proceeding   shall    be    dismissed    for    want    of 
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prosecution  upon  application  to  that  effect  by  the 
corporation  counsel,  unless  the  court  for  good  and 
sufficient  cause  shall  otherwise  order. 

Section  7.  Section  three  hundred  and  fifteen  of 
the  Greater  New  York  Charter,  as  re-enacted  by 
Chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  Laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  is  hereby  amended  so 
as  to  read  as  follows :  \ 

§  315.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  police 
department  and  force,  at  all  times  of  day  and  night, 
and  the  members  of  such  force  are  hereby  thereunto 
empowered,  to  especially  preserve  the  public  peace, 
prevent  crime,  detect  and  arrest  offenders,  suppress 
riots,  mobs  and  insurrections,  disperse  unlawful  or 
dangerous  assemblages,  and  assemblages  which  ob- 
struct the  free  passage  of  public  streets,  sidewalks, 
parks  and  places;  protect  the  rights  of  persons  and 
property,  guard  the  public  health,  preserve  order  at 
elections  and  all  public  meetings  and  assemblages; 
regulate  the  movement  of  teams  and  vehicles  in 
streets,  bridges,  squares,  parks  and  public  places, 
and  remove  all  nuisances  in  the  public  streets,  parks 
and  highways;  arrest  all  street  mendicant's  and  beg- 
gars; provide  proper  police  attendance  at  fires;  as- 
sist, advise,  and  protect  emigrants,  strangers  and 
travelers  in  public  streets,  at  steamboats  and  ship 
landings,  and  at  railroad  stations;  carefully  ob- 
serve and  inspect  all  places  of  public  amusement, 
all  places  of  business  having  excise  or  other  licenses 
to  carry  on  any  business ;  [all  houses  of  ill-fame  or 
prostitution,  and  houses  where  common  prostitutes 
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resort  or  reside;  all  lottery  offices,  policy  shops,  and 
] 'laces  where  lottery  tickets  or  lottery  policies  are 
sold  or  offered  for  sale;  all  gambling  houses,  cock- 
pits,, rat-pits,  and  public  common  dauce-houses,  and 
to  repress  and  restrain  all  unlawful  and  disorderly 
conduct  of  practices  therein;]  enforce  and  prevent 
the  violation  of  all  laws  and  ordinances  in  force 
in  said  city;  and  for  these  purposes,  to  arrest  all 
persons  guilty  of  violating  any  law  or  ordinance 
for  the  suppression  or  punishment  of  crimes  or  of- 
fenses. 

Section  8.  Section  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter,  as  re-enacted  by 
Chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  Laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  is  hereby  repealed. 

[§  318.  If  any  two  or  more  householders  shall 
report  in  writing,  under  their  signature,  to  the 
police  commissioner  or  to  a  deputy  police  com- 
missioner, that  there  are  good  grounds  (and 
stating  the  same)  for  believing  any  house,  room 
or  premises  within  the  said  city  to  be  kept  or 
used  as  a  common  gambling-house,  common  gaming- 
room,  or  common  gaining  premises,  for  therein  play- 
ing for  wagers  of  money  at  any  game  of  chance,  or  to 
be  kept  or  used  for  lewd  and  obscene  purposes  or 
amusements,  or  the  deposit  or  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  or  lottery  policies,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
police  commissioner  or  either  of  his  deputies  or  a 
deputy  chief  of  police  to  authorize,  in  writing,  any 
member  or  members  of  the  police  force  to  enter  the 
same,  who  may  forthwith  arrest  all  persons  there 
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found  offending  against  law,  but  none  others;  and 
seize  all  implements  of  gaming,  or  lottery  tickets, 
or  lottery  policies,  and  convey  any  person  so  ar- 
rested before  a  magistrate,  and  bring  the  articles  so 
seized  to  the  office  of  the  property  clerk.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  said  police  commissioner  or 
deputy  police  commissioner  or  deputy  chief  of 
police  to  cause  such  arrested  person  to  be  rigorously 
prosecuted,  and  such  articles  seized  to  be  destroyed, 
as  the  orders,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  police.] 

Section  9.  A  new  section  is  hereby  added  to  the 
Greater  New  York  Charter,  as  re-enacted  by  Chap- 
ter four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  Laws  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  one,  to  be  known  as  Section  319, 
which  shall  read  as  follows : 

§319:  The  Police  Commissioner  shall  organize 
and  maintain  a  bureau  to  be  called  the  Central 
Office  Bureau,  for  the  control  of  the  liquor 
traffic  and  for  the  detection  and  suppression  of 
gambling  and  houses  of  prostitution  and  assigna- 
tion. The  Chief  Inspector  shall  from  time  to  time 
detail  to  service  in  said  bureau  as  many  members 
of  the  force  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
to  make1  the  bureau  efficient,  and  may  at  any  time 
remand  them  to  regular  duty.  Of  the  patrolmen 
;iiid  roundsmen  so  detailed  the  Chief  Inspector 
may  because  of  superior  efficiency  designate  not 
exceeding  fifty  in  number  as  detectives  of  the  first 
grade,  who  while  performing  duty  in  said  bureau, 
and  while  so  designated  as  detectives  of  the  first 
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grade,  shall  be  paid  the  same  salary  as  sergeants  of 

police  under  this  chapter,  but  the  Chief  Inspector 
may  at  his  pleasure  revoke  any  such  designation. 
The  person  who  may  be  assigned  by  the  Chief  In- 
spector to  .the  command  of  said  bureau  while  acting 
in  such  capacity  shall  receive  the  salary  which 
regularly  attaches  to  the  office  of  inspector.  Any 
member  of  the  force  detailed  to  said  bureau,  while 
so  detailed  shall  retain  his  rank  on  the  force  and 
shall  be  eligible  to  promotion  as  if  serving  in  the 
uniformed  force  and  the  time  during  which  he 
serves  in  the  said  bureau  shall  count  for  all  pur- 
poses as  if  served  in  his  rank  or  grade  in  the  uni- 
formed force. 


The  members  of  the  force  who  are  detailed  to 
such  bureau  shall  be  required  to  inspect  all  places 
having  excise  licenses  and  shall  be  charged 
with  the  detection  of  all  violations  of  the  laws 
regarding  the  sale  of  liquor,  and  all  violations 
of  the  laws  and  ordinances  against  the  keeping  of 
houses  of  prostitution  or  assignation,  against  lot- 
teries, policy,  and  gambling  houses,  and  to  cause 
the  arrest,  in  accordance  with  the  Code  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure,  of  all  persons  guilty  of  violating 
such  laws  or  ordinances.  And  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner shall,  by  regulation,  limit  the  duties  of  the 
police  force  not  serving  in  said  bureau  with  respect 
to  the  detection  and  suppression  of  crimes  specified 
in  this  section  as  he  may  deem  to  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  tin- 
police  force. 
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Section  10.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall 
be  construed  to  repeal  any  statute  of  the  state  or 
ordinance  of  the  City  of  New  York  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  same  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  when  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  con- 
strued and  enforced  in  harmony  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  11.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immedi- 
ately. 
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April  1 


HON.    WILLIAM     J.     GAYNOR,    JUSTICE    OF   THE 
SUPREME    COURT. 

April  1,  1905. 
My  Dear  Mr.  McKeen: 

I  Jearn  from  a  notice  from  the  secretary  of  your  commission 
that  a  hearing  is  to  be  had  before  the  Assembly  Cities  Committee 
on  April  4th  on  the  police  bill  proposed  by  your  commission.  I 
hope  you  may  be  able  to  have  it  passed.  It  is  the  wisest  police 
measure  I  have  known.  The  amendment  of  Section  315  of  the 
Charter  is  a  necessity  in  order  to  stop  extortion  by  the  police. 
The  powers  of  house  entry,  visitation  and  inspection  which  they 
persist  in  claiming  and  exercising  under  it,  notwithstanding  the 
Courts  have  decided  it  confers  no  such  power,  has  been  the 
means  by  which  they  coerce  people  .into  paying  extortion.  This 
is  so  plain  and  obvious  a  matter  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
there  can  be  any  one  who  does  not  understand  it.  And  the 
repeal  of  Section  318  is  in  the  same  category.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  or  in  any  free  government,  has  such  a 
law  ever  existed,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out.  A  similar  law  was 
passed  in  France  during  the  French  Revolution,  but  so  prompt 
and  loud  was  the  outcry  against  it  that  it  was  very  soon  repealed. 
How  such  a  law  ever  came  to  be  passed  anywhere  in  this  country 
is  impossible  to  understand.  It  is  right  in  the  teeth  of  our  bills 
of  rights,  State  and  National. 

Faithfully  yours, 

W.  J.  GAYNOR. 
Hon.  James  McKeen, 

136  Henry  Street, 
Brooklyn. 
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ASSEMBLY    PARLOR 
ALBANY,    N.    Y.,    APRIL    4TH,    1905,    AT    2    P.    M. 

HEARING 

BEFORE 

ASSEMBLY    CITIES    COMMITTEE. 

On  Assembly  Bill  No.  1599,  introduced  by  Mr.  Prentice  and 
entitled,  "AN  ACT  to  amend  the  Greater  New  York  char- 
ter, as  re-enacted  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of 
the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  relative  to  the  Police 
Department." 

Present: 

Hon.  Jean  L.  Burnett,  Hon.  Edward  C.  Dowling, 

Chairman.  Hon.  Charles  E.  Ogden, 

Hon.  Fred.  W.  Hammond,  Hon.  Ezra  P.  Prentice, 

Hon.  Robert  Lynn  Cox,  Hon.  George  N.  Rigby, 

Hon.  William  J.  Grattan,  Hon.    William    H.    Hornidge, 

Hon.  Charles  Cotton,  Hon.  Edward  B.  La  Fetra. 

Appearances  : 
Mr.  James  McKeen,  Mr.  T.  Ludlow  Chrystie, 

Mr.  Henry  De  Forest  Baldwin.  Mr.    Stephen   O'Brien, 
Mr.  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  Hon.  Leslie  J.  Tompkins. 

Mr.  William  Church  Osborn, 

Mr.  McKEEN:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mittee: It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  chairman  of  the  so- 
called  Committee  of  Nine,  Mr.  Austen  G.  Fox,  has  been 
called  by  illness  south,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  be  present 
to-day  to  explain  this  bill. 

In  his  enforced  absence,  several  members  of  the  committee 
are  here  and  my  associates  who  are  here  have  requested 
me,  very  briefly,  to  explain  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  I 
will  borrow  your  ears  for  a  very  few  minutes,  because  I 
know  that  you  will  be  more  enlightened  by  listening  to  some 
of  the  other  gentlemen  who  are  here  with  me. 

Now,  it  may  be  proper  that  we  explain  a  little  the  con- 
stituency which  we  have  the  honor  to  represent.  A  meeting 
of  citizens,  irrespective  of  party,  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
was  held  late  in  January;  a  meeting  attended  by  some  two 
hundred  of  the  representative  merchants  and  citizens  of 
our  town,  who  were  brought  together  to  consider  the  con- 
ditions  existing  in   the   Police   Department   of  the  city.     As 
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the  result  of  the  discussions  and  deliberations  of  that  very 
large  meeting,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  of  nine  be 
appointed  and  that  they  be  requested  to  investigate  police 
conditions  and  recommend  and  promote  the  passage  of  needed 
legislation  on  the  general  subject. 

Now,  there  has  been  so  much  sensational  in  the  course  of 
legislative  and  public  agitation  of  police  matters  in  New 
York  that  the  public  seem  to  expect  in  police  matters  sen- 
sational developments.  We  have  thought  it  wise  to  re- 
strain, to  some  extent,  even  our  own  convictions  and  to 
limit  our  statements  to  facts  about  which  no  possible  ques- 
tion can  be  raised. 

I  may  say  for  the  committee,  that  from  the  time  of  their 
appointment,  they  have  given  every  moment  of  the  avail- 
able time  of  reasonably  busy  men  to  the  consideration  of 
this  matter.  We  met  almost  every  day  from  February  1st 
through  until  the  time  that  this  preliminary  report  was  pre- 
pared. We  have  taken  and  put  in  type  more  than  six  hun- 
dred pages  of  testimony  from  authoritative  sources  bearing 
on  police  conditions,  and  we  are  still  at  work  upon  the 
subject. 

We  felt  it  imperative,  however,  to  stop  our  investigation 
to  present  serious  legislative  measures,  which  we  felt  to  be 
of  great  importance  and  which  we  hope  may  be  favorably 
considered  by  your  honorable  committee  and  may  become 
law  at  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature. 

The  committee,  I  may  say,  do  not  belong  to  that  class  who 
constantly  rush  to  Albany  seeking  remedial  legislation  where 
the  power  already  exists  to  bring  about  reform.  We  be- 
lieve a  great  many  of  the  existing  defects  in  police  ad- 
ministration can  be  brought  about  by  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  now  devolving  upon  the  local  authorities;  but  there 
are  certain  fundamental  changes  which  we  think  are  im- 
peratively required  for  the  purpose  of  better  administration 
of  that  important  department. 

And  the  three  amendments  which  are  embodied  in  this 
bill  are  essentially  these: 

First,  we  propose  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Chief  In- 
spector of  Police,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  designation  by 
the  Commissioner  from  the  captains  and  inspectors  in  the 
uniformed  force;  this  Chief  Inspector  to  have  statutory  powers 
and  to  be  held  to  the  responsibility  of  the  discipline  of  the 
police  force;  and  in  order  to  do  that,  he  must  be  empowered 
to  make  transfers  of  men  and  detail  men  from  one  branch 
of  service  to  another. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  new.  about  this.  The  Police  De- 
partment of  New  York,  down  to  1901,  had  always  had,  in 
some  form  or  other,  under  the  police  board  and  under  the 
head  of  the  department,  a  Chief  of  Police.     That  office  was 
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abolished,  as  you  gentlemen  many  of  you  remember,  in  Feb 
ruary,  1901,  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  because  of 
the  intolerable  conditions  and  the  scandal  attached  to  that 
office  under  the  then  Chief  of  Police,  who  was  legislated  sum- 
marily out  of  office  and  his  powers  were  devolved  upon  the 
Commissioner;  and  that  special  act  was  carried  into  the 
charter;   so  that  since  1902  we  have  had  no  Chief  of  Police. 

Now,  it  is  impossible,  we  think,  for  a  police  force  to  be 
disciplined  and  administered  on  the  executive  side  by  a 
civilian.  It  would  be  just  as  absurd  for  the  Secretary  of 
War  immediately  to  command  the  army  without  the  inter- 
vention of  an  army  officer  in  command  of  the  standing  army 
of  the   United    States. 

The  trouble  has  always  been,  however,  heretofore,  that 
the  Chief  of  Police  with  statutory  powers  relieved  the  head 
of  the  department  of  responsibility;  that  was  the  trouble 
down  to  1901,  and  it  was  the  existing  trouble  when  the  office 
of  Chief  of  Police  was  abolished. 

Now  the  whole  spirit  of  the  present  system  of  city  govern- 
ment in  New  York  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Mayor.  The 
commissioners  and  heads  of  departments  are  all  removable, 
at  will,  by  the  Mayor;  and  we  propose  in  the  creation  of 
this  chief  inspectorship  a  man  who  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  discipline  of  the  force,  not  in  any  way  to  disturb  the 
principle  of  existing  responsibility.  We  make  this  chief 
inspector  subject  to  remand  to  his  former  position  in  the 
force,  at  will,  by  the  Commissioner;  so  that  if  his  conduct 
of  the  force  is  not  satisfactory,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Commissioner  to  remand  him  to  duty  in  the  rank  from  which 
he  was  appointed;  not  to  remove  him  from  the  force. 

Under  the  charter  of  1897  the  former  bi-partisan  police 
board  could  by  unanimous  vote  retire  the  Chief  of  Police, 
or  three  of  them  could  do  so  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Mayor.  Under  the  proposed  plan  the  Commissioner  may  re- 
mand a  Chief  Inspector  who  is  not  satisfactory  to  his  former 
position  in  the  department,  and  we  think  this  a  matter  of 
fundamental   importance. 

Next,  we  abolish  the  present  Detective  Bureau  in  toto; 
we  ask  the  Legislature  to  end  the  position  entirely  of  de- 
tective sargeant.  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  is  here,  will  tell  you, 
if  time  be  permitted,  the  reasons  fdr  recommending  this 
change,  and  I  will  not  dwell  upon  those  reasons,  because 
there  is  no  occasion  to  travel  over  the  same  ground  twice. 
Suffice  it  for  me  to  say  that  the  testimony  given  to  our  com- 
mittee by  substantially  everybody  who  has  waited  upon  us, 
the  sentiment  of  every  one  familiar  with  police  affairs  has 
been  unanimous  in  favor  of  this  change  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  things.  The  present  detective  force  at  headquarters 
is  made  up  of  men  who  hold  their  office  practically  for  life 
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as  detective  sargeants.  Now  we  believe  that  a  more  effi- 
cient service  would  be  had  by  having  men  detailed  from 
the  whole  force,  as  the  efficiency  of  the  force  may  require, 
subject  to  being  remanded  to  ordinary  police  duty;  so  that 
there  may  be  an  in  and  out  principle;  and  we  provide  that 
fifty  of  these  men  detailed  to  detective  duty  may  be  graded 
as  detectives  of  the  first  grade  and  may,  while  holding  those 
positions,  have  the  pay  of  sargeants.  And  in  justice  to  the 
detective  sargeants  who  are  legislated  out  of  office,  we  pro- 
vide that  those  who  have  been  continuously  in  service  for 
more  than  ten  years,  when  they  retire  from  the  force,  may 
be  retired  with  the  pension  of  sargeants. 

Now,  the  next  general  provision  of  this  bill,  and  possibly 
the  one  that  is  somewhat  novel  and  likely  to  excite  most 
criticism,  is  the  creation  of  a  second  detective  bureau,  the 
members  of  which  are  to  be  specially  charged  with  the 
duty  of  detecting  violations  of  law  in  the  matter  of  gambling 
houses  and  disorderly  houses  and  violations  of  the  'excise  law. 
They  are  to  be  charged  with  the  detection  of  violations  of 
law  of  this  character,  and  they  are  to  bring  about  arrests 
in  accordance  with  the  general  provisions  of  the  code  of 
criminal  procedure;  and  we  provide  that  it  shall  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  uniformed  force  in  the  matter  of  violations  of  the  law 
of  that  practical  description. 

We  believe  that,  as  an  incident  and  corollary  of  this  change, 
the  provisions  in  the  charter  which  now  permit  or  impose 
upon  the  police  force  the  duty  of  observing  and  inspecting 
illegal  places  should  be  repealed.  We  think  it  utterly  incon- 
sistent that  the  legislature  should  impose  the  power  of  in- 
spection and  observation  of  such  places.  If  they  are  illegal, 
the  duty  should  be  their  suppression  and,  notwithstanding  it 
has  been  abused  as  a  means  and  method  of  extorting  black- 
mail, we  believe  that  branch  of  police  duty  should  be  placed 
upon  a  central  bureau  under  immediate  and  responsible  con- 
trol at  headquarters. 

It  has  been  said  in  criticism  of  that  phase  of  the  bill  that 
it  simply  gives  a  bonanza  to  a  limited  number  of  the  force 
in  the  opportunity  to  acquire  corrupt  wealth,  taking  it  from 
the  force  at  large.  There  may  be  force  in  the  criticism,  but 
the  answer  to  it  is,  that  in  the  general  interests  of  public 
welfare,  we  believe  this  great  evil,  which  has  done  so  much 
injustice  to  the  honest  members  of  the  police  force,  can  be 
better  ended  in  this  way  than  in  any  other;  that  there  shall 
be  responsible  central  control  of  this  class  of  offenses.  This 
is  the  course  that  has  been  successfully  pursued  in  many 
cities  of  Europe. 

The  proper  duty  of  the  uniformed  police  is  the  preservation 
of  public  order,  the  detection  of  ordinary  crime  and  the  ar- 
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rest  of  felons  and  misdemeanants,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  code.  We  believe  that  these  special  duties 
of  observation  and  inspection  have  led  to  a  succession  of 
lawless  raids  by  the  police.  These  powers  given  them  have 
been  construed  as  permitting  the  invasion  of  private  dwell- 
ings time  and  again  without  warrant  and  the  arrest  some- 
times of  hundreds  of  people  at  one  time  without  warrant,  all 
to  be  discharged  the  next  morning  because  the  police  had 
no  charge  to  bring  against  them. 

Now,  one  further  word,  gentlemen.  "Still  waters  run  deep," 
and,  while  we  have  avoided  any  attempt  at  sensational  state- 
ments as  to  police  conditions,  we  feel  warranted  in  assur- 
ing you  that  perhaps  never  before  has  there  existed  on  the 
part  of  thinking  people  in  the  City  of  New '  York  a  more 
earnest  demand  for  some  remedial  measures  that  shall  lift 
the  Police  Department  out  of  the  condition  in  which  it  has 
continued  for  many  years;  and  we  earnestly  commend  to 
your  favorable  consideration  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  wish  to  read  a  letter  which  I  have  received  on  the  general 
subject  from  Mr.  Justice  Gaynor.  As  many  of  you  know, 
Mr.  Justice  Gaynor  has  taken  a  most  earnest  interest  in 
police  conditions  and  by  his  decisions  has  again  and  again 
pointed  out  the  usurpation  of  power,  as  he  characterized  it, 
on  the  part  of  the  police;  and  the  provisions  in  this  bill 
which  retire  the  powers  of  inspection  and  observation  meet 
his  most  cordial  approval. 

Now,  so  far  as  I  know,  this  bill  meets  substantially  the 
approval  of  the  city  authorities.  Mr.  McAdoo,  the  Commis- 
sioner, differs  from  our  committee  so  far  as  the  Detective 
Bureau  is  concerned,  simply  in  thinking  it  would  be  wiser 
that  the  Commissioner  himself  should  have  the  power  of 
detailing  men  to  that  duty,  but  that  is  a  comparatively  im- 
material matter.  After  giving  very  careful  thought  to  his 
suggestions  on  that  subject,  the  committee  adhered  to  their 
recommendation  that  the  whole  business  of  transferring  men 
and  detailing  men  should  be  left  with  the  Chief  Inspector, 
who  is  to  be  subject  to  removal  by  the  Commissioner. 

Judge  Gaynor  writes  as  follows:  "I  learn  from  a  notice 
from  the  secretary  of  your  commission  that  the  hearing  is 
to  be  had  before  the  Assembly  cities  committee  on  April  4th 
on  the  police  bill.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  have  it  passed, 
as  it  is  the  wisest  police  measure  I  have  ever  known.  An 
amendment  to  section  315  of  the  charter  is  a  necessity  in 
order  to  stop  extortion  by  the  police.  The  powers  of  house 
entry,  observation  and  inspection  which  they  insist  in  claim- 
ing and  exercise  under  it,  notwithstanding  the  courts  has 
been  the  means  by  which  they  have  extorted  graft,  and  the 
fact  is  so  plain  and  obvious  to  me  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  there  can  be  any  one  who  does  not  understand. 
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Npwhere  else  in  the  English-speaking  world,  or  in  any  other 
government,  has  such  a  law  ever  existed,  so  far  as  I  can  find 
out.  A  similar  law  was  passed  in  France  during  the  French 
revolution,  but  so  prompt  and  loud  was  the  outcry  against 
it  that  it  was  very  soon  repealed.  How  such  a  law  ever  came 
to  be  passed  anywhere  in  this  country  is  impossible  to 
understand;  it  is  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  bill  of  rights  of  our 
State  and  Nation." 


Mr.  HENRY  DE  FOREST  BALDWIN:  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen:  Nothing  you  can  do  here  can  give  New  York  a 
good  Police  Department;  but  you  can  help  very  much  towards 
that  end.  We  have  a  police  department  to-day  that  we  are 
all  of  us  convinced  is  inefficient.  We  are  all  of  us  convinced, 
all  the  committee  I  represent  and  the  community  generally, 
I  think,  are  convinced  that  we  have  an  honest  police  com- 
missioner. 

Now,  without  pretending  to  say  that  the  powers  that  the 
present  commissioner  now  has  might  not  be  exercised  more 
efficiently  than  they  now  are,  we  are  still  convinced  that  he 
honestly  intends  to  give  a  good  administration  and  that  he 
is  very  much  hampered  by  the  present  state  of  the  law. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  he  is  a  lawyer;  he  has  had  some 
experience  in  legislative  life,  as  you  have  had;  he  is  taken 
out  of  his  law  office  and  put  in  charge  of  the  police  depart- 
ment in  which  there  are  eight  or  nine  thousand  men  who 
know  the  game;  he  doesn't  know  it  and  can't  know  it  unless 
he  learns  it  in  the  police  department;  and  he  is  right  up 
against  these  men  who  do  know  it  and  know  it  thoroughly. 

Now,  he  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  select  a  man  out  of 
that  uniformed  body  to  whom  he  can  look  for  results.  He 
hasn't  got  that  opportunity  now. 

When  you  had  the  metropolitan  police  appointed  from 
Albany,  when  you  had  the  municipal  police,  until  1901,  for 
certainly  nearly  fifty  years,  there  was  always  a  uniformed 
head  of  the  police  department.  He  was  the  man  to  whom 
the  civilian  head  of  the  department  looked  for  his  results. 

In  1901  you  changed  all  that  and  you  made  the  police 
commissioner  the  chief  of  police  and  gave  him  direct  and  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  uniformed  men.  Now,  our  experience 
with  that  shows  conclusively  that  a  civilian  police  commis- 
sioner cannot  cope  with  the  situation.  We  have  had  some 
capable  men  in  there.  General  Greene  was  a  capable  man 
who  had  shown  considerable  ability  in  handling  men  and  so 
was  Colonel  Partridge;  but  they  didn't  give  altogether  good 
satisfaction;  and  I  think  from  what  we  have  learned  from 
the  people  who  came  before  our  committee  that  one  of  the 
main  reasons  was  that  there  was  not  a  professional  police- 
man at  the  head  of  the  police  department. 
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The  police  commissioner  should  not  be  confined  to  a  chief 
of  police  whom  he  appoints  once  for  all  and  cannot  get  rid 
of  without  charges.  Of  course,  you  understand  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  remove  on  charges  a  high  police  official;  he  is 
too  powerful  a  man  and  can  command  too  many  witnesses, 
and  we  have  never  been  able  to  do  it. 

Even  in  the  case  of  governors  Jtrying  to  remove  district 
attorneys,  you  know  how  almost  futile  it  is.  In  the  case  of 
the  New  York  District  Attorney  who  was  removed  it  was  im- 
possible to  prove  the  charges  that  were  made  and  when  he 
was  removed  it  wasn't  as  the  result  of  a  trial;  the  charges 
had  been  dismissed,  but  the  governor  removed  him  for  some- 
thing he  did  afterwards  and  nobody  knows  just  what  it 
was. 

And  so,  it  is  hard  to  remove  a  high  police  official  on  charges, 
and  therefore  we  have  thought  that  this  chief  of  police  should 
not  be  kept  in  his  position  unless  he  is  removed  on  charges, 
but  that  the  commissioner  should  be  responsible  for  him  and 
should  have  the  privilege  of  changing  him  when  he  wants  to. 

Now  that  principle  was  recognized  as  early  as  1874,  when 
the  legislature  passed  an  act  giving  the  police  board  power 
to  retire  the  superintendent  of  police  by  resolution,  and  that 
was  continued,  I  don't  know  how  long,  but  very  likely  that 
was  in  force  until  the  new  bi-partisan  board  was  organized. 
Then  came  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  and  that  pro- 
vided that  three  of  the  police  commissioners  with  the  mayor 
could  retire  the  chief.  We  said  to  ourselves  that  there  isn't  any 
very  great  difference,  as  far  as  the  position  of  the  chief  is 
concerned,  between  saying  you  can  retire  him  arbitrarily 
from  the  force  and  saying  you  can  retire  him  back  to  his 
old  position  as  captain  or  inspector;  because,  after  all,  that 
is  a  matter  which  only  concerns  the  man  himself.  A  good 
man  would  be  more  ready  to  accept  this  responsible  posi- 
tion if  he  knew  that  if  after  putting  forth  his  best  efforts 
he  did  not  succeed  in  the  position,  he  could  go  back  and 
become  a  captain  or  inspector  again,  rather  than  be  thrown 
out  upon  a  cold  world.  So  we  thought  it  would  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  commissioner  to  be  able  to  make  his 
selection  of  a  man  and  not  make  it  necessary  to  retire  him 
from  the  force  entirely  if  he  retired  him  from  the  responsible 
position  of  chief  of  police. 

We  also  felt  it  was  very  important  that  a  commissioner 
going  in  and  not  knowing  the  business  ought  not  to  be  tied 
up  irrevocably  to  his  first  choice.  When  General  Greene  first 
went  in,  he  put  Brooks  in  there,  and  he  was  very  much  con- 
vinced Brooks  was  the  man  he  wanted.  He  hadn't  been  there 
very  long  before  he  found  McClusky  was  the  man  he  want- 
ed, and  Mr.  McAdoo  discovered  that  McClusky  wasn't  the 
man   he   wanted   and   put  in    O'Brien.     And    so   the   commis- 
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sioner  should  have  not  only  the  power  to  change  the  heads 
of  bureaus,  but  to  change  the  responsible  uniformed  head 
of  the  department. 

Inspector  Cortwright  is  called  chief  inspector  today,  but, 
as  he  has  said,  he  has  no  authority.  We  propose  to  give 
this  chief  the  power  to  transfer.  That  is  a  power  which 
under  a  political  administration  of  the  department  is  usually 
attended  to  by  district  captains  or  leaders.  The  power  of 
the  department  is  exercised  through  this  power  of  transfer, 
and  we  think  that  by  this  plan  a  man  who  is  responsible 
for  the  discipline  of  the  department  will  wholly  remove  it 
irom  political  influence  and  that  it  will  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  discipline  of  the  department. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  detective  bureau.  Of  course  you, 
as  well  as  all  the  citizens  of  this  state,  are  very  familiar 
with  the  relations  between  the  police  in  New  York  City  and 
those  who  carry  on  certain  crimes  and  who  are  related  to  cer- 
tain vices;  that  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again  by  leg- 
islative investigations  and  other  means,  so  that  the  people 
understand  the  situation  pretty  well.  But  it  is  not  so  well 
known  that  the  police  are  also  in  league  with  criminals  of  a 
different  kind.  It  is  impossible  that  pick-pockets  should  oper- 
ate as  openly  as  they  do  if  they  were  not  in  league  with  the 
detectives  who  are  supposed  to  suppress  them. 

Now,  Seward  Park  is  down  on  the  east  side,  in  one  of  the 
most  crowded  parts  of  the  city.  Pick-pockets  nourish  there, 
and  last  April  some  of  the  residents  down  there  visited  the 
district  attorney  to  see  if  he  wouldn't  send  some  one  down 
there  and  see  if  he  couldn't  do  something  about  it.  He  re- 
fused at  first,  saying  that  was  a  matter  that  the  police  should 
look  after,  but  finally  sent  a  man  named  Reardon  down,  and 
this  man,  who  was  a  subpoena  server,  between  April  5th 
and  the  first  week  in  June,  arrested  138  crooks  down  there 
who  were  pick-pockets  and  secured  116  convictions.  That 
broke  up  the  pick-pocket  operations  down  there.  Just  this 
one  man  goes  down  there  a  few  weeks  and  gets  116  con- 
victions. Then  he  went  down  shortly  after  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  looking  into  some  lottery  business,  and  in  order  to 
cover  his  tracks  he  began  to  arrest  pick-pockets  and  he  got  a 
lot  more;  so  that  altogether  he  made  178  arrests  of  crooks 
and  secured  147  convictions,  and  arrested  10  people  in  the 
lottery  business  and  secured  7  convictions. 

That  was  work  the  police  ought  to  have  been  doing.  This 
man  had  no  advantage  over  them;  he  was  not  as  well  equipped 
to  do  such  business  as  the  members  of  the  detective  bureau. 
I  have  heard  a  great  deal  more  than  I  am  telling  you;  I  am 
giving  you  facts  now  that  are  undisputed. 

Mr.  BURNETT:  May  I  interrupt  you  long  enough  to  in- 
quire what  you  mean  by  reference  to  lottery  business  men? 
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Mr.  BALDWIN:  That  is  what  this  man  says:  "By  your 
directions,  I  have  been  securing  evidence  against  the  whole- 
sale lottery  dealers  during  the  month  of  April."  Now,  I  don't 
know  what  they  are;  it  may  be  policy.  I  will  leave  this  re- 
port with  you;  I  think  you  would  like  to  read  it,  because  it 
is  particularly  pertinent  on  this  question  of  the  detective 
bureau. 

One  thing  is  certain:  You  may  not  do  anything  this  year; 
but  before  New  York  gets — I  won't  say  an  efficient  detective 
bureau,  but  a  bureau  that  is  fit  for  anything — you  have  got 
to  amend  the  statute,  and  you  have  got  to  take  back  what 
the  legislature  did  in  1901  in  making  the  detective  bureau 
the  run-in  it  is  to-day,  where  you  can't  put  a  man  into  it 
without  making  him  a  sargeant,  to  the  prejudice  of  all  the 
other  sargeants  who  have  come  up  through  years  of  hard 
work  and  through  competitive  examinations,  and  until  you 
allow  the  commissioner  the  same  authority  he  had  before 
1901  in  putting  men  in  the  bureau  and  having  them  under- 
stand that  they  will  stay  there  only  so  long  as  he  thinks 
they  are  fit  to  stay  there. 

There  is  nobody  that  knows  anything  about  police  condi- 
tions to-day,  except  perhaps  detective  sargeants,  who  won't 
tell  you  it  is  the  unanimous  statement  of  everybody  that  this 
present  situation  in  the  detective  bureau  is  as  bad  as  it  can 
be.  And  the  fault  is  right  here  in  the  legislature;  not  this 
legislature,  but  the  legislature  of  1901,  and  we  have  got  to 
come  to  you  for  relief  for  that. 

Now,  we  have  some  very  entertaining  information  from 
some  thieves  that  were  locked  up  in  the  tombs.  Of  course, 
they  were  thieves  and  you  have  got  to  consider  that  when 
you  consider  what  they  say,  but  they  were  corroborated  to 
a  great  extent,  and  their  story,  so  far  as  we  could  get  cor- 
roboration, showed  they  were  telling  the  truth,  and  they 
undertook  to  say  that  all  these  crooks  working  in  the  city 
of  New  York  are  in  league  with  men  in  the  detective  bureau 
and  that  they  regularly  divide  with  them. 

Mr.  HORNIDGE:     You  don't  believe  that,  do  you? 

Mr.  BALDWIN:  I  certainly  do,  and  everything  I  can  dis- 
cover convinces  me  that  it  was  true.  A  prominent  official  in 
New  York  loses  his  watch  and  gets  it  back  in  three  hours. 
Another  gentleman,  a  friend  of  a  prominent  official,  loses  his 
watch;  the  official  sends  for  a  detective  sargeant,  tells  him 
about  it  and  gives  him  the  number  of  the  watch  and  shortly 
after  the  detective  comes  back  and  says,  "Where  did  you 
say  your  friend  lost  his  watch"?  "On  the  Brooklyn  bridge." 
"I  am  sure  that  can't  be  so,  because  I  have  compared  these 
figures  with  the  numbers  of  every  watch  taken  on  the  Brook- 
lyn bridge  and  I  know  it  can't  be  so." 

.  Mr.  HORNIDGE :      You  know  that  every  detective  bureau 
in  the  world  that  has  been  successful  has  stool  pigeons? 
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Mr.  BALDWIN:  I  know  that  and  know  that  these  people 
are  tempted  as  no  others  in  the  world  are  tempted,  and  you 
can't  expect  men  to  have  Spartan  virtue  that  will  always 
and  in  every  case  be  proof  against  such  great  temptation. 
But,  while  you  can't  have  all  these  nine  thousand  men  saints, 
you  can  have  discipline  that  discourages  sinners,  and  that  is 
what  we  want. 

Our  scheme  is  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  commis- 
sioner in  disciplining  the  department.  We  have,  I  suppose, 
as  good  a  commissioner  as  we  are  likely  to  get,  and  we  ought 
to  recognize  that  and  strengthen  his  hands  so  that  he  may 
have  the  proper  influence  in  the  department. 

Now,  we  think  his  hands  ought  to  be  strengthened  with  re- 
spect to  the  punishment  he  can  inflict.  Now  he  can  fine  them 
thirty  days'  pay,  and  between  that  there  is  no  punishment 
except  dismissal.  They  must  have  gone  into  this  police 
business  as  a  life  work  and  after  four  or  five  years  on  the 
force  they  are  not  worth  that  (snapping  his  finger)  anywhere 
else;  they  are  spoilt  for  any  other  occupation,  and  there 
ought  to  be  some  way  to  punish  a  man  between  fining  him 
thirty  days'  pay  and  putting  him  out  of  the  department 
entirely.  I  don't  believe  the  power  to  fine  men  more  than 
thirty  days'  pay  ought  to  be  considered,  but  he  ought  to 
have  the  power  to  reduce  him  in  rank,  and  we  think  that 
would  strengthen  his  hands,  perhaps  with  regard  to  higher 
officials. 

You  passed  a  law  last  session  requiring  all  trials  to  be 
held  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  or  the  borough  of  Brook- 
lyn. You  understand  these  police  trials;  a  man  doesn't  re- 
port a  dead  cat  in  the  street;  the  roundsman  that  makes  the 
charge  has  to  come  to  the  trial  room  and  the  accused  officer, 
and  sometimes  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  men 
are  in  the  room  to  be  heard,  taking  a  whole  day. 

The  commissioner  complained  of  that,  and  it  was  largely 
on  his  suggestion  we  were  convinced,  after  investigation,  that 
it  was  an  evil  that  should  be  corrected,  and  we  make  a  pro- 
posed amendment  that  there  shall  be  one  trial  commissioner 
to  travel  around  the  circuit  and  sit  in  the  different  boroughs 
as  the  commissioner  may  direct. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  this  provision.  The  trial 
commissioners  at  present  adopt  different  standards;  a  deputy 
in  Kings  County  gives  three  days'  pay  for  offenses  for  which 
the  deputy  in  New  York  gives  six  days,  and  that  tends  to 
bad  discipline,  because  these  men,  some  of  them,  will  come 
up  for  promotion  some  day,  and  these  different  ways  of  in- 
flicting punishments  are  not  equitable  or  just;  and  so  we  be- 
lieve it  would  be  better  if  one  man  were  trial  deputy  for 
the  whole  city.  The  way  we  phrased  it  in  our  proposed 
amendment  was  not  so  as  to  restrict  the  power  of  the  com- 
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missioner  in  allowing  any  of  his  deputies  to  perform  his  duties, 
but  this  one  deputy  should  sit  in  each  borough  at  least  once 
a  week. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  so-called  "vice  bureau."  I  don't 
know  as  I  care  to  add  very  much  to  what  Mr.  McKeen  has 
said.  Our  critics  say  it  will  be  a  centre  of  graft.  If  it  is,  that 
will  be  one  of  the  benefits  of  it.  Every  policeman  we  have 
consulted  on  the  subject  says  it  will  prevent  captains  and 
those  under  them  from  extorting  money  from  these  people; 
for  if  a  captain  undertakes  to  protect  gamblers  and  keepers 
of  disorderly  houses,  he  will  be  unable  to  do  so.  If  that  is  the 
case,  there  will  be  no  inducement  for  these  people  to  pay 
the  captains  anything,  and  if  you  are  going  to  give  one  man 
a  good  thing  in  the  way  of  graft,  it  is  a  great  deal  better 
that  one  man  should  be  corrupt  than  that  the  whole  depart- 
ment should.  The  dreadful  thing  about  this  situation  is  that 
it  is  corrupting  the  whole  force. 

Of  course,  you  will  realize  readily  that  it  is  easy  enough 
to  get  one  honest  man  to  take  the  place,  and  I  don't  believe 
it  will  be  concentrater  of  graft,  but  I  think  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  find  an  honest  man  to  place  in  that  position  who 
will  put  a  stop  to  this  wholesale  system  of  graft  and  ex- 
tortion. 

Mr.  LA  FETRA:  On  page  11,  line  12,  of  the  bill,  it  says, 
speaking  of  convictions  by  the  commissioner,  a  member  of 
the  force  can  be  fined  or  reduced  in  rank  for  "failure  of  duty 
due  either  to  neglect  or  inefficiency."  Suppose  the  ineffi- 
ciency should  arise  as  a  result  of  his  being  injured  and  he 
is  made  inefficient  in  that  way;  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
right  to  reduce  him  for  that. 

Mr.  BALDWIN:  That  is  not  the  idea;  it  is  not  his  in- 
ability to  do  duty;  it  is  failure  of  duty  due  to  inefficiency.  That 
is  to  say,  he  is  too  stupid,  or  that  he  does  not  do  his  duty 
because  he  is  inefficient. 

Mr.  LA  FETRA:  He  might  become  sick  and,  owing  to  that, 
become  inefficient,  and  he  may  arrive  at  that  point  while 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  or  as  a  result  of  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  It  may  not  be  capable  of  proof,  but  it  may 
be  morally  certain  that  such  is  the  case.  Why  not  make  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  to  provide  for  such  cases?  He  may 
be  efficient  when  he  enters  the  service,  and  after  ten  or 
fifteen  years  of  hard  work  through  which  he  has  gained 
promotion,  become  inefficient  for  that  duty.  If  he  is  a  captain, 
why  should  you  reduce  him  to  patrolman? 

Mr.  BALDWIN:  The  city,  I  think,  is  entitled  to  efficient 
men.     This  is  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

Mr.  LA  FETRA:  A  man  may  have  given  good  service 
for  fifteen  years;  paid  his  pension  money  as  captain  for  fif- 
teen years  and  then  be  unable  to  collect  his  pension  which  he 
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is  entitled  to.  I  believe  where  they  are  inefficient  because 
they  are  stupid  they  should  be  reduced  or  dismissed;  but  I 
think  this  term  is  so  broad  it  should  be  limited. 

Mr.-  BALDWIN:  I  don't  know  as  you  mean  by  inefficient 
just  what  I  do.  You  can  dismiss  a  school  teacher  for  in- 
efficiency to-day  and  I  think  you  can  dismiss  any  man  in  the 
civil  service  for  inefficiency.  It  is  only  in  the  police  de- 
partment that  that  is  not  the  case;  and  if  you  want  efficient 
men  anywhere,  you  need  them  there. 

Mr.  LA  FETRA:  A  man  may  be  an  efficient  officer  and 
perform  his  duty  conscientiously  and  pay  his  pension  money 
for  a  number  of  years;  he  may  have  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  and 
so  become  inefficient  and  then  you  reduce  him. 

Mr.  BALDWIN:     Then  he  can  retire. 

Mr.  LA  FETRA:     Not  necessarily  so. 

Mr.  BALDWIN:  Well,  we  thought  the  city  was  entitled 
to  efficient  instruments  and  these  men  ought  not  to  be  put 
on  duty  if  they  are  not  efficient.  We  do  not  suggest  that 
they   be   dismissed   for  inefficiency,  but   for  failure  of   duty. 

Mr.  LA  FETRA:  Then  why  not  leave  it  "failure  of  duty" 
and  strike  out  "inefficiency"?  By  your  civil  service  rules,  it 
is  presumed  he  is  efficient  when  he  goes  in  the  department. 
He  does  his  work  efficiently  for  a  number  of  years  and  then, 
because  of  sickness,  becomes  inefficient 

Mr.  BALDWIN:     He  can  be  retired. 

Mr.  LA  FETRA:  If  he  has  been  on  the  force  twenty  years, 
if  the  disability  came  in  the  course  of  his  duty. 

I  know  of  one  man  now  who  became  inefficient,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  show  that  it  came  in  the  course  of  his  duty;  and 
these  things  grow  into  political  affairs.  Influence  is  brought 
to  bear  one  way  or  the  other,  and  the  first  thing  you  know 
politics  is  in  the  thing  altogether. 

Mr.  BALDWIN:  We  think  the  public  are  entitled  to  effi- 
cient officers. 


Mr.  ISAAC  N.  SELIGMAN:  Gentlemen:  You  have  heard 
the  argument  by  my  predecessors  and  consequently  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  say  much  on  the  subject. 

There  is  one  matter,  however,  I  would  like  to  refer  to,  in- 
asmuch as  many  of  my  friends,  gentlemen  who  spoke  before 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  others,  were  in  favor  of  it; 
and  that  is,  a  long  term,  or  even  a  life  tenure  of  office  for 
the  commissioner.  They  all  felt  that  a  position  of  that  kind 
should  carry  with  it  a  long  term  of  office,  in  that  way  to 
attract  a  high-toned  and  efficient  man. 

We  had  a  great  many  gentlemen,  ex-commissioners  and 
others  appeared  before  us,  and  many  of  our  committee,  I 
myself  among  them,  had  the  idea  that  in  some  way  we  might 
arrange  to  have  a  longer  term  of  office  for  the  commissioner. 
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At  the  same  time,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  im- 
practical and  impossible,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  important 
to  place  the  responsibility  of  the  office  on  the  mayor  and  to 
have  the  term  or  tenure  of  office  the  same  as  the  mayor. 

I  think  that  although  some  of  us  differed  at  the  beginning, 
we  all  came  to  that  conclusion,  and  our  report  covers  that 
point.  I  merely  take  the  liberty  of  making  these  remarks 
inasmuch  as  some  of  my  friends  ask  me,  even  to-day,  why  it 
is  not  possible  to  arrange  it  in  that  manner. 

I  think  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  refer  to  other  matters 
which  have  been  elucidated  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  pre- 
ceded me,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  allowing  me  to 
make  these  remarks. 

Mr.  BURNETT:  What  have  you  to  say  to  the  proposition 
to  elect  a  commissioner  of  police  for  a  certain  period  of  time? 

Mr.  SELIGMAN:  That  was  discussed,  but  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  a  thing  would  be  a  mere  political  foot- 
ball; that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent  to  establish  to 
have  a  commissioner  of  police  elected.  Some  gentlemen 
came  before  us  and  thought  that  the  state  or  the  Governor 
might  appoint  him,  or  he  might  be  elected  by  the  people; 
but  after  giving  the  matter  full  consideration,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  it  would  be  dangerous. 

Mr.  BURNETT:  You  haven't  made  any  provision  here 
for  an  extension  of  the  term  of  office,  have  you? 

Mr.  SELIGMAN:     It  is  five  years. 

Mr.  BURNETT:     The  incoming  mayor  can  remove  him? 

Mr.  SELIGMAN:     Yes. 

Mr.  BURNETT:  What  is  the  object  of  giving  him  five 
years,  when  the  incoming  mayor  can  remove  him? 

Mr.  SELIGMAN:     At  present  there  is  a  five-year  clause. 

Mr.  McKEEN:  I  might  explain  a  number  of  anomalies. 
You  will  remember  a  special  act  was  passed  in  February, 
1901.  It  was  not  made  a  part  of  the  charter  and  was  not  an 
amendment  to  the  charter.  It  was  the  act  which  removed 
Devery  from  office  and  also  gave  the  governor  power  of  ap- 
pointment, and  it  made  other  certain  sweeping  provisions. 
Among  other  things  in  that  act  was  inserted  this  five-year 
term. 

Now,  when  the  revised  charter  came  up,  this  special  act 
had  to  be  interpolated  in  the  proposed  charter,  and  it  had 
to  be  done  in  a  very  great  hurry;  I  was  present  at  mid- 
night when  it  was  done  in  the  senate  cities  committee;  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  the  police  bill  is  full  of  these  in- 
congruities. 


Mr.  PRENTICE:  I  desire  to  present  to  the  committee  Mr. 
STEPHEN  O'BRIEN,  the  present  head  of  the  detective  bu- 
reau of  the  City  of  New  York.     While  this  bill  is  proposing 
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to  abolish  the  detective  bureau,  the  head  of  that  bureau  is 
appearing  in  favor  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  STEPHEN  O'BRIEN:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  present  to-day  as  the  representative 
of  Commissioner  McAdoo,  and  to  hand  to  you  a  copy  of  the 
suggestions*which  he  made  to  the  committee  of  nine  when 
they  presented  to  him  this  bill  for  inspection,  which  he 
would  like  me  to  place  in  your  hands. 

The  commissioner  desired  me  to  say  that  he  is  particularly 
interested  in  the  detective  bureau.  He  believes  that  in  this 
great  City  of  New  York  we  should  have  a  chief  of  police,  no 
matter  what  name  you  may  call  him,  and  that  we  should 
also  have  a  chief  of  detectives. 

He  believes  also,  gentlemen,  that  there  ought  to  be  two 
branches  of  the  service  through  which  men  can  climb  from 
the  bottom,  step  by  step,  to  that  bright  star,  chief  of  police; 
so  that  a  man  can  commence  in  the  detective  service  and 
work  his  way  through  the  different  grades  until  he  becomes 
chief  of  detectives,  which  will  be  the  second  position,  next  to 
the  head  of  the  uniformed  force.  And  that  can  be  done  with- 
out any  friction  between  the  two  branches  of  the  service 
and  at  the  same  time  be  the  very  best  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened in  the  City  of  New  York. 

Why?  Because  at  the  present  time  there  is  that  friction 
between  the  members  of  the  uniformed  force,  who  believe 
that  no  matter  how  clever  a  man  may  be,  no  matter  what 
his  record  of  performance,  he  must  never  go  beyond  the  po- 
sition of  detective  sargeant.  It  is  they  who  sit  behind  a 
desK  and  get  fat,  who  never  do  anything  after  they  become 
sargeants  of  police,  who  must  be  made  superior  officers  of 
this  department;  which  is  all  wrong. 

For  a  number  of  years,  while  I  was  sargeant  in  the  bureau, 
I  never  knew  a  man  who  held  the  position  of  detective  sar- 
geant to  be  reduced  to  the  ranks'  unless  he  did  some  im- 
proper act.  Men  will,  in  the  performance  of  detective  ser- 
vice, sometimes  become  neglectful;  they  are  thrown  in  bad 
company  and  sometimes  they  will  become  addicted  to  drink, 
and  the  superior  officer  would  remand  them  to  patrol  duty; 
but  he  was  always  in  a  position  to  take  him  up  again  if  he 
showed  a  disposition  to  do  better  and  bring  him  back  to  his 
former  position. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  service,  some  men  who  got  in 
that  department  came  up  here  in  the  legislature  and  suc- 
ceeded in  having  it  made  a  permanent  position.  What  is 
the  consequence?  The  position  of  detective  sargeant  be- 
came of  commercial  value.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  through- 
out the  department  that  men  paid  three  and  four  thousand 
dollars  to  become  detective  sargeants  who  don't  know  a  thief 
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from  a  bunch  of  beets;  and  it  is  wrong  that  those  men  should 
be  there. 

Mr.  LA  FETRA:  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Baldwin  that  the  detectives  are  in  league  with  pick- 
pockets? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN:  I  believe  myself,  from  my  own  personal 
experience,  that,  as  a  body,  the  police  force  of  the  City  of 
New  York  are  thoroughly  honest  men.  There  is  a  small  min- 
ority of  men  in  our  department,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  who,  from 
what  I  am  told,  have  benefited  by  being  in  league  with  crim- 
inal interests.  And  I  know  myself  some  of  those  things  are 
true,  because  I  must  believe  what  some  thieves  who  have  done 
important  work  for  me  have  told  me. 

Mr.  HORNIDGE:  You  know — I  am  now  speaking  to  an  ex- 
perienced gentleman — that  where  for  instance  complaint  is 
made  to  your  department  as  to  the  loss  of  a  watch  or  valu- 
able article,  that  you  can  get  that  article  through  certain 
methods,  whereas  you  couldn't  get  the  name  of  the  man  who 
took  it.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN:  I  wouldn't  want  to  do  business  that  way, 
sir. 

Mr.  HORNIDGE:     But  you  know  it  is  a  fact,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN:  I  wouldn't  want  to  say  it  was,  to  my  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

Mr.  HORNIDGE:  You  have  heard  me  speak  of  stool  pigeons. 
They  are  necessary? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN:  There  must  be  men  who  have  knowledge 
of  crimes  and  criminals. 

Mr.  HORNIDGE:  And  while  you  could  get  that  article 
through  the  efforts  of  stool  pigeons,  you  might  not  be  able 
to  get  the  name  of  the  man  who  took  it? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN:  Well,  he  might  place  it  in  a  pawn  shop 
where  it  could  be  recovered  and  wouldn't  give  me  the  name 
of  the  man  who  took  it.  And  it  is  well  known  that  years  ago, 
in  this  city,  people  who  wanted  to  get  along  in  politics  would 
get  somebody  to  take  Thurlow  Weed's  watch  and  after  a  few 
hours  would  get  it  back  and  give  it  to  him,  in  order  to  obtain 
his  good  will  and  favor. 

I  speak  now  of  men  I  have  worked  with  side  by  side.  As 
a  rule,  they  want  to  give  the  city  honest  service;  they  want 
some  day  to  be  chief  of  police  and  no  man  can  properly  con- 
tend that  when  a  man  renders  efficient  service  there  ought  to 
be  a  detective  service  through  which  a  man  can  climb  there. 

I  can  take  a  man  out  of  the  street,  a  patrolman  who  will 
stick  there  sixty  minutes  to  the  hour  and  who  will  give  up 
his  life  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  but  if  I  bring  him 
into  my  bureau  and  say  to  him  "here;  that  safe  was  broken 
open  and  $10,000  of  bonds  were  taken;   I  want  you  to  get  the 
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thief,"  he  will  say  "let  me  have  my  uniform  and  go  back  on 
the  street."  He  isn't  fitted  for  that  service;  he  must  have 
brains  and  he  must  have  courage  and  tact  and  a  cool  head. 

If  you  want  men  in  the  detective  service  to  do  honest  work, 
you  must  pay  them  good  money;  you  must  lift  them  above 
temptation.  They  must  spend  money  that  they  never  can  get 
back,  out  of  their  salary.  A  mysterious  murder  is  committed 
or  some  other  serious  crime;  it  must  be  unraveled;  twenty 
men  work  through  all  kinds  of  criminal  channels  upon  the 
case  and  only  one  man  wins.  Nobody  knows  what  the  others 
have  done. 

Mr.  BURNETT:  As  the  head  of  that  department,  do  you 
know  of  any  specific  instance  where  detectives  have  been  in 
league  with  pick-pockets? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN:  No  sir;  I  do  not;  I  couldn't  make  that  good. 
I  must  say  that  I  have  thieves  who  have  done  some  im- 
portant work  for  the  city  and  whom  I  have  paid  for  their 
services;  and  that  is  the  only  way  I  believe  they  should  be 
used.  If  it  is  important  for  me  to  learn  the  particulars  of 
some  important  crime  and  I  must  use  a  man  who  is  a  crim- 
inal, I  pay  him  for  his  services.  That  ends  him  and  gives  him 
no  license  to  go  out  and  rob  anybody  else. 

Mr.  BURNETT:  1  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  true, 
or  you  understood  it  was  true  that  the  detectives  were,  to 
a  certain  extent,  in  league  with  the  pick-pockets. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN:     I  have  had  thieves  tell  me  so;   yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BURNETT:     You  have  had  information  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN:  Yes  sir,  and  I  believe  it,  but  I  couldn't  make 
it  good.  But  I  say  a  very  small  minority  of  men  in  my  busi- 
ness would  do  that. 

Now,  the  commissioner  believes  we  ought  to  have  a  uni- 
formed chief  of  police  and  he  believes  that  the  detective 
service  ought  to  be  directly  under  the  commissioner.  And 
I  believe  so  also;  because  there  can  be  nothing  worse  for  any 
man  that  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  service  than  to  find  some 
one  between  him  and  the  commissioner  who  can  checkmate 
him. 

For  instance,  if  I  want  a  man,  a  worthy  man,  and  the 
chief  doesn't  like  him,  I  can't  get  him.  If  I  have  a  man 
under  me  who  I  believe  is  corrupt  and  I  want  to  get  rid  of 
him,  I  can't  do  it  without  the  chief  says  so.  My  work  should 
be  direct  with  the  commissioner. 

If  there  is  such  a  service  as  that  in  this  city  and  if  you 
have  an  honest  chief,  I  will  defy  any  captain  of  police  or 
any  inspector  to  make  a  crooked  deal  over  his  head;  and  it 
is  the  only  way  an  honest  commissioner  will  ever  straighten 
out  this  city  and  make  it  clean  and  wholesome,  is  through 
the  detective  service.    And  there  must  be  those  two  branches 
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of  the  service;  one  to  do  the  work  that  is  done  in  uniform 
and  the  other  that  which  is  done  in  plain  clothes. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  all  hear  about  chiefs  of  police,  and 
let  me  tell  you  there  is  no  other  work  in  which  there  is  so 
much  that  does  not  show,  so  many  hours  spent  out  of  every 
twenty-four,  as  in  the  detective  business.  A  man  who  be- 
comes fascinated  with  his  work,  and  it  is  fascinating  work, 
will  work  twenty-five  hours  out  of  twenty-four  if  possible;  he 
forgets  home,  friends,  everything,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  work. 

You  can  go  into  any  large  city  of  the  United  States,  ask 
who  is  the  chief  of  police  of  New  York  and  they  will  very 
likely  tell  you  "I  don't  know."  But  say  "who  is  chief  of  de- 
tectives in  New  York?"  and  they  can  tell  you  in  most  any  part 
of  the  globe;  he  is  really  a  most  important  man,  gentlemen, 
if  you  get  the  right  kind  of  a  man. 

I  am  not  speaking  for  myself,  because  I  didn't  seek  this 
place;  but  if  you  want  to  straighten  out  New  York  City,  you 
must  do  it  through  the  detective  department. 

The  commissioner  believes  we  should  have  two  branches  of 
the  service;  that  this  detective  bureau  should  be  distinct  and 
should  be  directly  under  himself  and  the  chief  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  but  have  charge  of  the  uniformed  police  force. 
These  two  departments,  working  together  honestly  and  effi- 
ciently, can  make  this  the  model  city. 

Mr.  LA  FETRA:  How  about  the  roundsmen,  are  they  to 
become  patrolmen  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN:    No,  sir;  it  is  a  permanent  position. 

Mr.  LA  FETRA:  But  under  this  bill,  you  seek  to  do  away 
with  the  permanency  of  the  sergeant? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN:  I  was  told  to  speak  particularly  for  the 
detective  bureau,  for  the  commissioner. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  CHURCH  OSBORN:  I  am  sure  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to  you,  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  as  it  is  to  us,  to 
listen  to  so  reliable  and  competent  a  member  of  the  police 
force  as  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken;  and  particularly 
after  the  sort  of  evidence  we  have  had  before  us  for  the  last 
six  weeks. 

Inspector  O'Brien  has  brought  up  one  of  the  matters  which 
our  committee  considered  with  the  utmost  care:  and  that  was 
the  organization  of  the  new  bureau.  Commissioner  McAdoo 
presented  us  with  some  very  important  observations  on  the 
subject,  which  we  considered  with  the  care  that  their  source 
required. 

The  commissioner's  representations  were  of  a  character  de- 
signed to  make  a  complicated  detective  bureau,  with  grades  in 
the  bureau  and  separated  from  the  principal  body  of  the 
police  force;  so  that  you  had  two  police  services  in  the  city; 
one  the  uniformed  and  the  other  the  ununiformed  or  plain 
clothes  force. 
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This  committee  felt,  in  considering  that  subject,  it  was 
wiser  to  follow  the  simpler  course  and  make  the  provision 
that  the  detective  bureau  should  be  part  of  the  general  force; 
to  make  a  provision  that  a  man  who  was  unsuccessful  in  the 
detective  bureau  could  be  returned  to  the  general  force  and 
that  the  commissioner  should  have  the  eight  thousand  men  on 
the  general  force  to  draw  from. 

Now,  that  is  a  question  of  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen;  it  is  a  matter  which  I  for  one  am  perfectly  willing 
to  admit  is  open  to  discussion.  We  discussed  it  with  great 
care  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  L  say,  that  the  simplest 
course  was  the  best;  that  after  an  efficient  bureau  was  in 
operation,  if  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  further  steps  for  a 
more  complicated  service  with  grades  leading  up  to  that  of 
chief,  that  could  be  done  by  subsequent  legislation;  but  in 
the  present  condition  of  affairs,  we  felt  it  was  wiser  to  take 
the  course  we  have  suggested. 

Now,  I  cannot  close  without  paying  my  respects  to  some 
of  our  critics.  Public  critics  have  been  three  in  number:  his 
honor  the  district  attorney,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Park- 
hurst  and  ex-Inspector  Byrnes. 

We  had  the  honor  of  hearing  from  the  distinguished  per- 
son who  occupies  the  office  of  district  attorney  in  the  city 
and  he  made  two  suggestions;  that  the  power  of  reduction 
should  be  granted  to  the  commissioner  and  that  the  detective 
bureau  should  be  treated  substantially  as  we  have  treated  it. 
When  our  bill  came  out  he  said,  "there  are  two  provisions 
which  are  excellent;  the  power  of  reduction  and  the  provi- 
sion in  regard  to  the  detective  bureau;  the  rest  of  the  bill  is 
rubbish."  I  don't  know  whether  that  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  those  two  changes  had  not  been  suggested  from  the  same 
sources  as  the  others,  but  we  tried  to  consider  the  whole  mat- 
ter and  we  thought  the  powers  of  the  commissioner  to-day 
were  not  adequate  and  that  instead  of  having  the  executive 
powers  of  the  police  force  exercised  through  the  commissioner, 
they  should  be  exercised  through  a  uniformed  man. 

Then  the  next  criticism  was  on  the  bureau  for  the  detec- 
tion of  the  violation  of  certain  laws.  He  said,  "that  will  con- 
centrate graft  in  that  bureau  and  will  make  the  position  such 
that  anybody  will  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  position."  As  if 
he  had  never  heard  that  under  present  conditions  anybody  had 
ever  paid  for  a  position  on  the  force! 

Now,  we  have  no  idea  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  going 
to  take  graft  and  corruption  entirely  out  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  police  force  in  the  city  of  New  York;  but  our 
proposition  is  that  it  is  going  to  take  the  temptation  away 
from  ninety-five  to  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  force;  and  the 
very  criticism  which  the  district  attorney  has  made,  that  it 
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was  going  to  concentrate  graft  in  that  bureau,  is  the  very 
thing  we  expect  to  arrive  at;  because  that  criticism  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  it  is  going  to  take  temptation  away  from 
the  great  mass  of  the  force,  and  that  is  what  we  are  after. 

Now,  take  the  criticism  of  the  reverend  gentleman.  He 
said  it  didn't  provide  for  a  permanent  chief  of  police  and 
consequently  the  bill  was  all  wrong. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  chiefs  of 
police.  If  you  have  a  good  one  it  is  all  right.  But  sup- 
pose you  have  a  bad  one — and  such  things  occur.  Are  we 
going  to  give  up  the  responsibility  of  the  mayor,  which  has 
been  achieved  after  years  of  effort  and  practical  endeavor,  for 
the  sake  of  creating  a  possible  police  dictator  or  despot  in  the 
city?     Yet,   that   is   the  substance   of   the   position   he   takes. 

Then  you  take  Inspector  Byrnes,  who  twenty  years  ago  was 
a  police  administrator  of  the  first  order.  His  position  is  that 
the  police  force  should  be  controlled  by  the  governor  of  the 
State   of  New  York,  from  Albany. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  this  committee  was  not  a  very  revolution- 
ary committee;  we  tried  to  steer  close  to  the  shore  and  we 
have  not  come  to  Albany  with  the  proposition  that  you,  gen- 
tlemen, should  take  over  the  administration  of  the  police 
force  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

If  you  think,  after  consideration,  that  you  desire  to  take 
that  responsibility  and  if  you  lay  it  before  the  people  and  it 
is  decided  that  it  is  a  matter  of  such  vital  and  general  im- 
portance that  it  should  be  for  the  people  of  the  wnole  State, 
then  our  business  was  to  bring  up  these  matters  which  we 
think  are  necessary  for  an  improved  administration,  leaving 
to  the  legislature  and  the  governor  the  consideration  of  the 
larger  question  whether  the  police  force  of  the  cities  should 
be  governed  by  the  State  or  by  the  localities. 

Hon.  LESLIE  J.  TOMPKINS:  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
heartily  m  favor  of  this  bill.  The  difficulty  from  my  stand- 
point has  been  that  it  does  not  go  quite  far  enough. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  one  part  of  the  law  which 
provides  for  a  punishment  beyond  the  fine  of  thirty  days'  pay, 
which  practically  means  in  the  bill  there  the  degradation  of 
the  officer. 

If  I  had  my  way  about  it,  I  would  amend  that  by  allowing 
a  fine  larger  than  thirty  days'  pay.  I  have  listened  to  the 
statements  made  by  the  gentlemen  here,  and  still  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  they  are  right  on  the  question.  At  the  same  time, 
if  there  would  be  any  chance  of  the  bill  being  defeated  by  an 
amendment  of  that  kind,  I  should  hate  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  BURNETT:  Will  you  submit  the  amendment,  for 
our  consideration,  in  writing? 

Mr.  TOMPKINS:     A.  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad  to. 
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POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

of  the  City  of  New  York, 

300  Mulberry  Street. 

Hon.  William  McAdoo, 

Police  Commissioner. 

April   3,   1905. 
T.   Ludlow  Chrystie,   Esq., 

Secretary  Committee  of  Nine, 
New  York. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chrystie: 

You  know  the  bearer,  Acting  Inspector  Stephen  O'Brien,  the 
head  of  the  Detective  Bureau,  and  it  is  in  evidence  before  your 
Committee  the  confidence  I  have  in  him. 

In  my  judgment,  the  most  important  matter  in  the  bill  is  that 
which  refers  to  his  bureau  and  his  views  with  reference  to  that 
are  approved  by  me  and  are  in  line  with  those  which  I  suggested 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee.  I  also  send  with  him  the 
amendments  which  I  suggested,*  as  I  am  more  than  ever  cno- 
vinced,  on  reflection,  that  the  Detective  Bureau  should  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  uniformed  force  and  be  subject  only  to  the 
Commissioner  himself.  If  the  bureau  is  honestly  and  efficiently 
administered,  it  is  a  check  and  guard  on  every  uniformed  man 
in  New  York,  sees  that  he  does  his  duty  and  is  honest  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  same.  If  the  bureau  was  made  entirely  sub- 
ordinate to  the  head  of  the  uniformed  force,  the  Chief  Inspector, 
who,  in  turn,  is  responsible  for  the  captains,  being  those  of  his 
own  selection,  the  detectives  would  not  have  the  same  sense  of 
freedom  in  overhauling  a  crooked  captain  as  he  would  were  he 
only  responsible  to  the  Commissioner. 

Permit  me  in  this  connection  to  say  to  you  and  through  you 
to  the  Committee  that  as  evidence  of  the  results  of  the  crooks 
and  criminals  knowing  that  this  bureau  is  in  the  hands  of  honest 
men,  who  will  not  compromise  cases  or  wicked  violations  of  the 
law,  for  the  first  time  in  five  years  we  had  the  other  day  not  a 
single  precinct  complaint  in  all  of  this  great  city  for '  robberies, 
burglaries  and  larcenies  with  which  this  bureau  deals.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  we  are  now  beginning  to  get  from  other  cities  pho- 
tographs of  pickpockets  and  crooks  who  have  recently  been  driven 
from  here,  and  who  are  now  being  apprehended.  These  photo- 
graphs come  to  us  for  identification,  and  show  the  movement  of 
professional  criminals  from  this  city.  You  cannot  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  with  these  actual  results  I  am  anxious  about  the 
Detective  Bureau. 

As  I  told  the  Committee,  Sergeant  Eggers  has  under  him  about 
thirty-five  carefully  culled  and  selected  men,  who  are  now  operat- 
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ing  on  gambling  and  disorderly  houses  and  other  provisions  of  the 
Code  against  vice.  Acting  Inspector  O'Brien  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  corps,  but  which  is  attached  to  this  office. 

Trusting  that  your  Committee  will  get  a  full  and  satisfactory 
hearing    in    the    Legislature,    I    am, 

Very  respectfully, 

W.   McADOO, 
Enclosure.*  Police  Commissioner. 


THE  MERCHANTS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK, 

346  Broadway. 

New  York,  April  6th,  1905. 
T.  Ludlow  Chrystie,  Esq., 
Secretary  Committee 

on  the  Police  Problem, 

50  Broadway,  City, 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  circular  letter  of  the  21st  alt.  reached  this  office  on 
the  3rd  inst.,  too  late  to  take  any  action  on  the  subject  prior  to 
the  hearing  before  the  Assembly  Cities  Committee  on  the  4th 
inst. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association,  in  session  yesterday 
afternoon,  adopted  the  following  resolution,  copy  of  which  has 
been  sent  to  Hon.  Ezra  P.  Prentice,  Hon.  Charles  Cooper,  Hon. 
Horace  White,  Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Affairs  of  Cities, 
and  Hon.  Jean  L.  Burnett,  Chairman  Assembly  Committee  on 
Affairs  of  Cities: 

''Resolved,  That  The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York 
approves  Senate  Bill  No.  958  and  Assembly  Bill  No.  1599  (which 
are  similar  measures),  introduced  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Police  Force  of  the  City  of  New  York  at  the  instance  of  the 
Committee  on  Police  Problem  of  the  City  of  New  York." 

The  resolution  was  also  given  to  the  press  yesterday  afternoon. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  MERCHANTS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK, 

By  S.  C.  Mead, 

Secretary. 


Vide  pages  &45  and  GOO. 
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HEARING 

BEFORE 

ASSEMBLY    CITIES    COMMITTEE 

APRIL     18TH,     1905 

On  Assembly  Bill  No.  1599,  introduced  by  Mr.  Prentice,  and 
entitled,  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Greater  New  York  Charter,  as 
re-enacted  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  Laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  relative  to  the  Police  Department. ' ' 

Present : 

Hon.  Jean  L.  Burnett,  Chairman; 

Hon.  Fred.  W.  Hammond, 

Hon.  Eobert  Lynn  Cox, 

Hon.  William  J.  Grattan, 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Cotton, 

Hon.  Edward  C.  Doavling, 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Ogden, 

Hon.  Ezra  P.  Prentice, 

Hon.  George  N.  Rigby, 

Hon.  John  McKeown  and 

Hon.  Edward  B.  LaFetra. 

Appearances  : 

Hon.  Henry  Marshall, 

Mr.  Alfred  J.  Gilchrist,  and 

Hon.  Jacob  Neu,  in  opposition; 

Mr.  Austen  G.  Fox, 

Mr.  Isaac  N.  Seligman, 

Mr.  James  McKeen, 

Mr.  George  McAneny, 

Mr.  William  Church  Osborn,  and 

Mr.  T.  Ludlow  Chrystie,  in  favor. 


SENATOR     MARSHALL. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  think  there  was  a  hearing* 
by  the  proponents  of  this  measure  some  time  ago,  and  I  did 
not  have  the  advantage  of  hearing  what  they  had  to  say  in  favor 
of    this   measure,    and    so    I    cannot    answer    their    arguments    nor 

♦Vide  page  677. 
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discuss  the  bill  intelligently  so   far  as  the  reasons  put  forward 
by  the  proponents  of  the  bill  for  this  legislation  is  concerned. 

I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have  no  desire  to  impugn 
the  motives  of  the  proponents  of  this  measure  or  of  the  gentleman 
who  introduced  it  in  the  Assembly.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  willing 
to  concede  to  those  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  I  know  personally, 
that  they,  in  common  with  myself  and  other  citizens,  desire  the 
best  sort  of  government  that  we  can  have,  not  only  in  the  Police 
Department,  but  in  every  other  department  of  the  city  government. 
That  is  what  we  all  desire;  the  best  sort  of  government  we  can 
have. 

The  Chairman:     May  I  inquire,  Senator,  whom  you  represent? 

Senator  Marshall:  I  represent  more  particularly  the  detec- 
tive sergeants,  who  feel  that  they  will  be  injured  if  this  bill  shall 
become  a  law. 

I  suppose  that  everybody  will  concede  that  unless  you  are 
improving  a  system,  T  care  not  whether  that  system  be  a  good 
one  or  a  bad  one,  or  fairly  good,  as  we  sometimes  say  about  an 
egg,  "a  pretty  good  egg" — it  is  always  a  bad  one;  it  will  be 
conceded  that  unless  you  are  improving  it,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
legislation  upon   the  subject  at  all. 

Now,  the  complaint  that  the  detective  sergeants  make  against 
this  bill  is  that  it  permits  the  inspector  who  may  appoint  them 
to  a  position  from  the  ranks  of  the  patrolmen  or  the  ranks  of 
the  roundsmen  to  a  place  as  detective  sergeant,  after  they  have 
been  appointed,  to  reduce  them;  the  inspector  may  countermand 
his  order  or  revoke  it,  and  reduce  them  to  the  position  they  held 
at  the  time  of  their  appointment  as  detective  sergeants,  and  he 
may  do  so  on  his  own  volition;  he  may  do  so  because  of  some 
pique  or  spirit  of  revenge  toward  a  sergeant  whom  he  desires  to 
humiliate. 

Now,  under  the  laws  that  exist  at  present,  that  cannot  be  done 
except  upon  charges,  and  it  strikes  me  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
distinction  between  the  right  to  reduce  a  captain  of  police,  for 
instance,  and  the  right  to  reduce  a  sergeant  of  detectives,  to  wit, 
that  they  should  be  heard  and  tried  on  charges. 

This  bill  permits  the  inspector  to  reduce  a  captain,  but  it 
does  not  change  his  right  to  a  trial  before  the  Commissioner;  but 
with  the  detective  sergeants  no  such  right  is  granted  them. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  cause  of  this  charge — and 
I  have  heard  it  charged  that  the  sergeants  of  police  or  detective 
sergeants  were  in  league  with  lawbreakers  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  If  that  be  true,  it  strikes  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Police  Commissioner  to  suspend,  if  he  choose,  the  sergeants  for  a 
time,  or  he  may  dismiss  them ;  and  that  is  really  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  case  of  any  officer  on  the  force  who  is  derelict  in  duty, 
or  at  least  if  so  derelict  in  duty  and  so  culpable  as  to  be  in 
league  with  lawbreakers.     They  ought  to  be  dismissed  immediately 
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from  the  force.  So  that  they  have  all  the  power,  it  seems  to  me, 
now  that  is  necessary. 

Now,  the  bill,  in  my  judgment,  is  bad  for  this  reason:  that 
it  permits  the  Police  Commissioner  to  appoint  either  an  inspector 
or  captain  to  be  practically  the  head  of  the  Police  Department 
of  the  city.  Suppose  that  the  Commissioner  should  appoint  a 
captain  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  department  and  thus  place  him 
over  inspectors  who  are  his  superior  officers  in  the  department, 
and  things  didn't  go  along  very  pleasantly  between  the  captain 
and  an  inspector,  and,  by  and  by,  the  Police  Commissioner  should 
revoke  his  order  and  that  captain  should  be  remanded  to  his 
duties  as  captain.  The  inspector  would  then,  after  that,  outrank 
him,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  it  would  give  occasion  for  a  great 
deal   of  unpleasantness. 

Summed  up  in  a  word  or  two,  I  think  that  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  would  cause  endless  confusion  in  the  department,  and 
that  we  would  be  no  better  off,  so  far  as  the  service  is  concerned, 
under  it  than  we  are  under  the  Charter  as  it  exists  to-day. 

Now,  it  may  be  there  are  bad  men  among  the  detective  ser- 
geants; there  are  bad  men  everywhere;  but  it  does  not  do  to 
charge  every  man  with  being  a  corrupt  man  and  a  grafter  because 
some  one  who  has  been  associated  with  him  and  ranks  with  him 
happens  to  be  a  grafter.  These  men,  under  this  bill,  would  be 
remanded,  or  might  be  remanded,  back  to  their  former  positions, 
and  they  would  not  be  in  line  for  promotion;  the  sergeant,  for 
instance,  would  not  be  in  line  for  a  captaincy  if  perchance  he  had 
been  made  a  sergeant  from  patrolman  or  roundsman.  The  very 
earliest  that  he  could  secure  promotion  even  from  patrolmen  or 
roundsmen  would  be  about  six  years;  because  under  the  law  he 
could  not  take  an  examination  inside  of  two  years,  and  they  are 
in  the  civil  service,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  you  understand, 
and  there  is  an  eligible  list,  which  exists  for  four  years,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  he  would  not  have  an  opportunity  even  to 
be  promoted  inside  of  six  years,  no  matter  what  his  merits  might 
have  been  as  an  actual  policeman,  and  notwithstanding  he  had 
already  been  a  detective  sergeant,  and  I  think  that  in  that  regard 
the  bill  will   work  harm. 

Now,  the  records,  the  official  police  records  of  the  city  do  not 
show  that  the  detective  sergeants  have  b'een  derelict  in  their  duty. 
On  the  contrary,  the  number  of  arrests  that  have  been  made, 
and  the  amount  of  stolen  property  that  has  been  recovered,  by 
these  detective  sergeants  is  nearly  double  what  it  was  three  or 
four  years  ago,  and  is  constantly  increasing.  A  portion  of  that 
may  be  due  to  the  increase  of  population  and  possibly  to  an 
increase  in  crime,  but  it  certainly  does  not  show  that  the  detec- 
tive sergeants  have  not  been  attending  to  their  duties  in  a  proper 
way. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  this  uncertain  tenure  of  position 
is  pretty  apt  to  work  barm  in  the  Police  Department,  as  it  would. 
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in  fact,  in  any  department  of  life.  We  thought  so  when  we 
amended  the  Charter  in  1901  from  the  old  Charter  of  '97.  We 
then  thought  it  was  better  to  make  their  position  certain,  and 
we  would  have  a  better  service,  leaving,  of  course,  the  power  in 
the  bands  of  the  Police  Commissioner  to  try  them  for  neglect 
of  duty  and  to  suspend  them  or  dismiss  them  from  the  service. 

There  are  a  good  many  matters  in  connection  with  this  bill 
that  I  would  like  to  discuss,  but  I  haven't  the  time,  as  two  other 
gentlemen,  at  least,  are  to  follow  me. 

Down  at  the  bottom  of  page  seven,  Section  290,  it  says  that: 
"Members  of  the  force  who,  on  June  1st,  1905,  shall  have  served 
continuously  as  Central  Office  detectives  for  ten  years  or  upwards, 
•when  they  retire,  may  be  retired  with  the  pension  of  a  retired  ser- 
geant. ' ' 

Well,  suppose  that  the  Police  Commissioner  or  this  inspector 
of  police  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  revoke  the  order  making 
a  man  a  detective  sergeant  and  remand  the  man  back  to  his 
former  position  just  before  his  ten  years  had  expired — there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  his  doing  it — and  thus  deprive  the  man  of  the 
benefits  of  this  provision,  which  allows  him  to  be  retired  with 
the  pension  of  a  sergeant. 

Now,  on  page  12,  line  eleven,  it  says:  "In  the  examination, 
hearing,  investigation  and  determination  of  charges  made  against 
any  member  of  the  police  force,  the  record  of  former  charges 
against  such  member,  and  his  efficiency  record,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  in  evidence  and  may  be  considered  in  the  determination  of 
such   charges." 

Now,  that  is  evidence  without  any  opportunity  for  the  person 
who  has  heretofore  been  charged  to  make  any  defense  to  it  in 
case  he  should  be  reduced  in  rank.  That  is  a  minor  matter,  but 
still  it  is  of  some  importance,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  feature  of 
the  bill  might  very  well  come  out.  There  is  certainly  no  objec- 
tion to  the  part  which  says  it  may  be  considered  in  determining 
such  charges;  for  I  suppose  a  man's  record  and  reputation  always 
ought  to  be  considered  if  he  is  a  candidate  for  promotion. 

Now,  on  page  sixteen,  Section  319,  the  people  down  there  who 
are  opposed  to  this  bill  call  that  the  '"graft"  part  of  the  bill. 
I  am  not  disposed  to  use  any  such  terms  as  that  at  all,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  there  are  these  things  going  on  in  the  depart- 
ment, which  have  been  charged,  you  are  not  going  to  remedy  it 
at  all  by  transferring  it  to  fifty  men  appointed  by  the  chief 
inspector.  What  assurance  have  you  that  you  are  going  to  have 
any  better  service  under  these  fifty  men?  Now,  you  propose  that 
the  police  inspector  shall  appoint  not  more  than  fifty.  Well,  now, 
that  is  not  enough  detective  sergeants  for  the  City  of  New  York. 
In  1882,  under  what  was  known  as  the  "Metropolitan  Police 
Bill,"  they  were  limited  to  forty;  that  was  found  to  be  unwork- 
able, and  in  '94  the  limit  was  taken  off,  and  no  limit  was  placed. 
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Mr.  Fox:  May  I  ask,  Senator,  what  number  you  would  sug- 
gest? 

Senator  Marshall :  Well,  Mr.  Fox,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a 
practical  policeman,  but  I  think  there  are  something  like  two 
hundred   there  now. 

Mr.  Fox:  Those  fifty  are  of  the  first  grade.  I  thought,  as  a 
representative  of  the  detective  sergeants  you  might  have  some  in 
mind   that   would   do. 

Senator  Marshall:  Suppose  we  call  it  a  hundred.*  Then  fifty 
would  have  to  be  appointed  from  among  the  roundsmen  or  pa- 
trolmen, and  these  fifty  appointed  by  the  inspector  will  rank  as 
sergeants  and  draw  $2,000  a  year,  a  sergeant's  pay,  whereas,  the 
number  which  will  have  to  be  supplemented  by  probably,  we  will 
say,  fifty,  those  will  be  doing  the  same  work  that  the  fifty  special 
sergeants  are  doing;  so  that  fifty  of  them  would  be  drawing  a 
salary  of  $2,000  a  year  and  the  other  fifty  $1,400  a  year.  Now, 
that  of  itself  certainly  is  not  conducive  to  discipline  to  have  two 
men  doing  the  same  kind  of-  work  and  one  of  them  getting  six 
hundred  dollars  a  year  more  than  the  other  is  getting,  and  I 
think  that  is  a  feature  of  the  bill  that  is  really  bad. 

Now.  I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  how  it  is  going  to  be 
any  improvement  over  the  present  system  by  having  this  police 
inspector  appointed  by  the  Commissioner.  It  looks  to  me  like 
divided  responsibility,  as  though  the  Commissioner,  if  things  didn  't 
work  right,  could  throw  it  off  on  the  police  inspector.  It  is  true 
he  has  power  to  revoke  his  order  making  him  chief  inspector  if 
ho  does  not  do  his  duty,  but  if  the  inspector  is  to  be  clothed 
with  the  management  of  the  police,  it  would  be  pretty  difficult 
for  the  Commissioner  to  find  out,  and,  in  fact,  he  would  be  more 
indifferent  to  it  than  he  would  be  if  the  sole  responsibility  was 
upon  him.  It  looks  to  me  like  a  divided  responsibility  between 
these  two  men. 

On  the  whole,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  it  seems  to  me  you  are 
not  improving  things  at  all,  and  unless  you  can  improve  upon 
a  system,  why,  let  the  system  alone,  even  though  it  be  a  bad  one. 
And  so  I  say  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  not  be  wise,  in  my 
judgment,  to  change  the  present  condition  of  things  in  the  way 
proposed  in  this  bill. 

I  won't  take  up  any  more  of  your  time,  because  there  are 
other  gentlemen  present ;  but  I  wish  to  repeat  what  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  peculiarly  hard  upon 
the  detective  sergeants,  who  have  really  more  work  to  do  than  the 
sergeant  at  the  desk,  for  instance,  need  to  know  more  about  police 
methods,  have  no  specified  hours — they  have  to  report  at  nine 
o  'clock  in  the  morning  and  they  get  their  designations  during 
the  day — and  I  don't  need  to  tell  intelligent  gentlemen  that  a  man 
who  is  in  the  detective  service  can 't  have  any  definite  hours  of 
service;  sometimes  they  have  to  work  twenty-four  hours  out  of 
twenty-four,    and   he   needs   to    be    a    better    policeman    than    the 


*  Vide  page  719. 
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sergeant  at  the  desk,  who  is  getting  $2,000  a  year,  is  secure  in 
his  tenure  of  office. 

ALFRED  J.  GILCHRIST,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Chairman  an<i  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  repre- 
sent a  great  many  of  our  citizens  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn, 
many  of  whom  have  addressed  this  Committee  by  letter. 

I  intended  to  supplement  the  remarks  to  be  made  by  Judge 
Xeu  on  this  .question,  but  I  intend  to  be  very  brief  and  to  con- 
sider the  question  from  the  purpose  of  the  principle  of  the  bill 
as  I  view  it,  and  I  think  that  is  the  purpose  of  its  proponents, 
to  do  away  with  what  is  popularly  known  as  a  system  of  graft 
in  the  Police  Department.  Otherwise,  .the  bill,  perhaps,  raises 
some  salaries,  assists  some  men  to  places  of  preference,  but  in 
essence  the  only  reason  it  should  receive  any  careful  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  the  public  is  as  to  how  far  it  will  effect  this 
purpose  of  remedying  what  is  popularly  called  the  "graft"  evil. 
In  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  those  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  matter,  the  Committee  would  have  done  very  well 
if,  in  considering  this  bill  and  the  drafting  of  it,  they  had  invited 
to  their  conference,  in  fairness,  those  of  whom  Senator  Marshall 
just  spoke,  the  detective  sergeants,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  not  grafters, 
if  we  can  assume  that  the  Police  Commissioner  of  the  City  of 
New  York  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  They  could  have 
found  honest  men  among  them,  many  of  them,  who  could  have 
pointed  out  the  evils  and  perhaps  have  suggested  a  remedy.  That 
was  not  done,  except  that  one  certain  person,  I  believe,  was 
invited  to  the  conference  of  this  Committee  of  Nine. 

But  that  is  not  what  we  are  here  for.  We  must  discuss  the 
bill  as  we  find  it  and  disregard  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
has  besmirched,  in  this  general  way,  the  character  of  many 
men  who  have  served  our  city  so  honorably  for  years  in  the 
past ;  men  of  family,  and  men  who  have  spared  no  time  nor 
have  they  spared  much  of  their  own  >  money  to  ferret  out  crime 
and  bring  the  offenders  to  justice. 

The  detective  force  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  the  one 
that  has  to  do  with  this  question,  and  therefore  the  sole  question, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  seems  to  be  which  is  the  better  way  to  have 
an  effective  detective  force,  by  having  one  removable  at  the  will 
of  a  superior  officer,  without  cause,  and  at  his  mere  whim,  or 
one  whose  members  are  permanent  in  their  positions  and  can 
only  be  removed  on  charges. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  proposed  rule  is  good  as  to  detectives 
and  detective  sergeants,  it  should  be  good  to  place  the  whole 
force  under  just  that  sort  of  discipline.  Why  not?  The  detec- 
tive sergeants  are  men  who  have  been  picked  from  the  force  for 
their  ability  to  reach  these  people,  not  by  one  Commissioner,  not 
by  one  Commissioner  acting  perhaps  for  one  political   organiza- 
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tion,  but  from  time  to  time  they  have  been  elevated  to  these 
positions.  They  aie  men  of  different  parties,  and  they  hold  these 
positions  so  long  as  they  behave  themselves. 

If  you  pass  a  bill  of  this  character,  you  immediately  put  a 
premium  on  the  office,  and  a  premium  that  speaks  for  dishonesty. 
The  police  force  of  our  city  is  the  strongest  element  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and  the  rights  of  the  people  should  be  safeguarded  as 
jealously  as  they  should  be  in  any  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. When  we  consider  the  way  they  are  safeguarded  with  re- 
spect to  the  Sheriff,  our  Constitution  provides  that  a  Sheriff  can- 
not be  re-elected. 

What  does  this  law  open  up  to  us?  A  body  of  men  in  citizens' 
clothes  who  can  levy  tribute  on  anyone,  either  at  their  own 
instance  or  at  the  instance  of  their  superior,  or,  better  yet, 
gentlemen,  in  our  great  city,  at  the  instance  of  a  corrupt  political 
organization,  if  there  be  one;  and  the  history  of  our  city  is  not 
immune  from  that  charge. 

I  read  the  statements  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  when  it 
was  here  before  you  before,  and  I  was  very  much  struck  with 
the  absence  of  any  proof  of  their  statements.  If  statistics  go 
for  anything,  statistics  show  that  the  best  police  service  happens 
during  the  years  1902  and  1903,  as  against  1900  and  1901,  in  the 
city;  the  figures  being,  in  1900,  2,497  arrests;  in  1901,  3,080 
arrests;  in  1902,  4,437  arrests,  and  in  1903,  4,781  arrests.  I 
quote  from  the  official   report   of  the   Police  Department. 

Nor  should  we  lightly  lay  aside  the  statement  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Police,  who  says  that,  for  the  first  time  in  five  years, 
we  had,  the  other  day,  not  a  single  precinct  complaint  in  all  this 
great  city  for  robberies,  burglaries  and  larcenies,  the  crimes  with 
which    this   Detective   Bureau    deals. 

And  something  has  been  said  here — I  think  this  Committee 
has  been  misled  in  two  particulars;  not  intentionally  so,  but  mis- 
led as  the  public  is  often  misled,  by  simply  reading  the  headlines 
of  a  newspaper  article.  It  has  been  said  here,  and  the  news- 
papers carried  it  through  the  State,  about  the  story  of  the  man 
who  reported  the  loss  of  a  watch  on  the  Brooklyn  bridge.  If  it 
is  quoted  properly,  I  believe  Mr.  Baldwin  made  the  statement — 
I  haven't  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance — he  says  a  friend  of  a 
prominent  official  loses  his  watch;  the  official  sends  for  a  detec- 
tive seregant,  tells  him  about  it,  gives  him  the  number  of  the 
watch,  and  shortly  after  the  detective  comes  back  and  says, 
"Where  did  you  say  you  lost  your  watch?"  "On  the  Brooklyn 
bridge."  "I  am  sure  that  can't  be  so,  because  I  have  compared 
these  figures  with  the  number  of  every  watch  taken  on  the  Brook- 
lyn bridge,  and  I  know  it  can 't  be  so. ' ' 

Now,  if  the  gentleman  who  made  this  statement  in  telling  this 
story  had  taken  a  transcript  of  what  was  really  said,  it  might 
have  looked  different  in  print,  and  perhaps  this  story  is  one  that 
goes  around  in  the  current  way  as  a  joke,  and  it  has  been  taken 
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seriously  by  the  gentleman.  But  if  there  is  any  substance  in  it 
at  all,  surely  a  detective  sergeant,  a  good,  clever  grafter,  would 
never  make  a  statement  like  that,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  gen- 
tlemen, he  probably  heard  the  story  in  this  way:  There  is  a 
system  in  the"  Department  of  Police  by  which  all  complaint  of 
losses  and  robberies  are  catalogued  and  scheduled  in  headquarters. 
Thus  a  man  loses  his  watch  at  the  bridge;  he  reports  it  to  the 
policeman  there;  the  policeman  takes  the  report,  together  with 
the  number  of  the  watch,  if  the  man  knows  the  number  of  his 
watch,  and  that  is  scheduled.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards  the 
man  who  lost  the  watch  has  heard  nothing  of  it,  and  he  goes 
to  a  friend,  a  political  friend,  perchance,  and  he  inquires  of  some 
man  at  headquarters.  The  man  at  headquarters  looks  up  the 
records  and  says:  "Did  you  say  you  made  a  report  of  that  thing? 
What  is  the  number  of  the  watch  f  Well,  where  did  you  say  you 
lost  it,  and  when?"  "On  the  Brooklyn  bridge,  on  such  a  date." 
' '  Why,  there  is  no  such  record  as  that,  because  I  have  just  exam- 
ined all  the  reports  of  losses  on  the  bridge  on  that  day."  And 
so,  you  see,  a  story  can  be  misinterpreted. 

Then  there  was  another  thing  that  struck  me;  that  is  a  thing 
in  which  there  might  ordinarily  be  some  force;  and  that  is  about 
the  arrests  in  Seward  Park.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  has  been  stated 
here  that  they  arrested  something  like  one  hundred  and  seven 
pickpockets — ■ 

The  Chairman :  T  do  not  think  the  Committee  is  particularly 
concerned,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  with  the  incidents  which  have  been 
related,  although,  of  course,  they  suggest  the  views  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  proposed  the  legislation.  Will  you  confine  yourself, 
if  you  please,  to  the  practicability  of  the  proposed  measure. 

Mr.  Gilchrist :  The  reason  I  addressed  myself  to  these  par- 
ticular incidents  was  because  they  seemed  to  show  what  appears 
to  be  a  necessity  which,  I  believe,  does  not  exist.  Now,  these 
arrests  in  Seward  Park  were  arrests  made  on  complaints  of  citi- 
zens, which  were  not  pickpocket  arrests,  as  stated,  but  the  men 
were  simply  sent  away  as  suspicious  persons  on  failure  to  give  a 
bond. 

Now,  the  bill  in  itself,  if  it  did  any  good,  might  be  meri- 
torious, but  it  seems  to  me  ^t  will  not  be  any  incentive  to  men 
to  do  their  duty,  but  it  will  result  in  men  paying  for  their  posi- 
tions to  reimburse  a  political  treasury  by  putting  in  the  hands 
of  a  Commissioner  the  privilege  of  removal  without  charges. 
They  don't  even  have  to  state  their  charges,  much  less  examine 
the  men  on  charges,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  event  of  a 
change  of  party  it  places  the  department  absolutely  at  the  dic- 
tates of  the  party;  and  that,  of  all  things,  it  seems  to  me  should 
be  avoided. 

We  have  the  civil  service  in  New  York,  and  we  believe  that , 
is  a  good  thing.     Why  should  it  not  apply  to  those  men  who  can 
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walk  into  your  house  or  your  place  of  business  and  accuse  you 
of  crime  f 

That  is  about  the  Bubdtance  of  my  objection  to  this  bill,  and 
I  don't  think  that  1  shall  take  any  more  of  your  time,  particu- 
larly  in   view    of   the   fact    that    there    is    another    gentlema 
address  you. 

They  said  something  about  if  this  bill  became  a  law,  it  would 
reduce  all  the  graft  into  one  bureau  and  thereby  relieve  the  de- 
partment or  the  force  of  the  temptation  to  evil.  Would  it?  If 
this  bill  becomes  a  law,  every  policeman  still  has  his  duty  to  per- 
form; every  policeman  has  the  duty  to  suppress  vice  and  disorder, 
just  the  same  as  before  they  established  this  separate  bureau, 
and  every  policeman  might  levy  tribute.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
tribute  levied  on  those  who  violate  the  laws,  then  let  us  leave 
it  in  the  hands  of  so  many  to  levy  the  tribute  that  it  will  not  be 
levied. 


HON.    JACOB     NEU. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  desire  to 
address  myself  to  the  Committee  briefly  on  what  I  deem  to  be 
some  objections  to  this  bill  from  a  legal  standpoint,  and  more 
especially  the  legal  standpoint  based  upon  the  rights  of  detec- 
tive sergeants  as  fixed  by  Section  355  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Charter  as  it  at  present  exists. 

Under  Section  299  of  our  Charter,  the  rights  of  policemen 
brought  into  the  consolidated  police  force  of  Greater  New  York 
from  other  cities  are  safeguarded  and  held  to  be  not  affected, 
abridged  or  modified  by  the  Greater  Xew  York  Charter. 

Then,  again,  under  Section  300  of  the  Charter,  all  members 
of  the  uniformed  force,  including  detective  sergeants,  are  en- 
titled to  a  hearing  on  written  charges  and  cannot  be  reduced  in 
rank,  fined,  or  dismissed  from  the  force  without  a  fair  trial. 
And  after  that  trial,  they  still  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  on  a  writ  of  certiorari  and  have  the  proceeding 
of  the  Police  Commissioner   reviewed. 

All  members  of  the  police  force,  including  detective  sergeants, 
are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  police  pension  fund,  after 
serving  upon  the  police  force  either  twenty  or  twenty-five  years, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  they  are  entitled  to  "that  on  their  own 
request  after  serving  that  number  of  years.  That  is  provided  for 
by  Section  353  of  the  Charter,  Sub-divisions  6  and  9. 

Now,  this  police  pension  fund  is  contributed  to  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  force  out  of  the  salary  which  he  receives  in  the  grade 
which  he  has  attained.  A  patrolman  pays  his  2  per  cent,  on  the 
salary  of  patrolman ;  a  roundsman  2  per  cent,  on  his  salary  as 
roundsman;  detective  sergeants,  2  per  cent,  on  their  salary  as 
sergeants,  and  a  captain,  2  per  cent,  on  his  salary;  all  paying  2 
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per  cent,  on  their  salaries.  They  also  pay  into  the  police  pen- 
sion fund  penalties  and  forfeitures  which  they  are  required 
to  pay  for  dereliction  of  duty  or  upon  conviction  of  any  infrac- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  department.  The  law  as  at  present  con- 
stituted placed  in  the  headquarters  squad  all  those  patrolmen  or 
roundsmen,  who  on  April  1st,  1900,  were  acting  as  detective  ser- 
geants, "who  shall  hold  the  same  rank  and  shall  be  eligible  for 
promotion  in  the  entire  police  force  of  the  city  under  the  same 
rules  and  conditions  applicable  to  the  promotion  of  all  other  ser- 
geants of  police  of  said  city,  and  shall  not  be  reduced  in  rank 
or  salary  except  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  sergeants  and 
other  officers  of  the  police  force. ' '  In  other  words,  entitled  to  a 
trial.  ' '  These  patrolmen,  or  roundsmen,  known  as  detective  ser- 
geants on  the  first  day  of  April,  1901,  as  aforesaid,  in  the  De- 
tective Bureau,  shall  have  power  to  draw  and  be  paid  the  same 
pay  as  other  sergeants  of  police. ' '  The  amendment  proposed, 
namely,  Section  290,  as  printed  in  the  present  bill,  provides  that 
the  Central  Office  Bureau  of  Detectives  shall  cease  to  exist  after 
June  1st,  1905,  and — I  quote  from  the  bill — "The  position  of 
detective  sergeant  in  the  police  force  shall  cease  to  exist  on  that 
date."  And  it  then  proposes  to  reduce  the  various  members  of 
said  force  at  the  whim  of  the  chief  of  the  department,  whether 
for  cause  or  not  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  state,  proposes  to 
reduce  the  various  members  of  said  force,  that  is,  the  detective 
sergeants,  to  the  rank  in  the  uniformed  force  which  they  re- 
spectively held  at  the  time  they  were  selected  and  appointed  to  do 
detective  duty,  and  that  members  of  the  force  who,  on  June  1st, 
1905,  shall  have  served  continuously  as  Central  Office  detectives 
for  ten  years  or  upwards,  when  they  retire,  may  be  retired  with 
the  pension  of  a  retired  sergeant. 

Detectives  now  receive  a  salary  of  $2,000  per  annum.  They 
have,  since  their  appointment,  paid  into  the  Police  Pension 
Fund  out  of  the  $2,000,  the  2  per  cent,  required  by  law.  That 
2  per  cent,  is  not  paid  out  of  the  salary  after  they  receive  it, 
but  it  is  deducted  from  their  salaries  by  the  Comptroller,  and  by 
him  turned  over  into  the  Police  Pension  Fund,  and  I  maintain 
that  that  in  itself  gives  to  them,  during  good  behavior,  a  vested 
right  in  the  Police  Pension  Fund  as  to  the  salary  which  they  are 
receiving  as  detective  sergeants.  A  reduction  to  the  ranks  would 
be,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  submit  it  to  the  Committee,  an  uncon- 
stitutional measure. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  it?  The  effect  would  be  that  if 
one  of  these  men  were  reduced  to  the  rank  of  patrolman  or  the 
rank  of  roundsman  there  would  be  an  action  against  the  City  of 
New  York  for  reinstatement,  and  the  city  would  be  mulcted  for 
the  amount  of  the  salary  and  the  costs  of  the  action. 

Mr.  Fox:  Suppose  the  salary  were  continued  by  the  act?  If 
the  bill  should  provide  that,  on  being  returned  to  the  force  his 
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salary  should    remain    the   same   what   effect   would   that  have   ad 
meeting  the  objection  you   raise! 

Mr.  Neu:  I  don't  think  even  then  that  the  unconstitutionality 
of  it  would  be  affected,  Mr.  Fox.  I  don't  think  that  would  do 
away  with  the  unconstitutional  feature  of  it,  because  there  ifi  an- 
other feature;  these  men  who  have  been  serving  as  detective  ser- 
geants, we  will  say  for  four,  five,  eight  or  ten  years,  have  had 
only  the  right  of  promotion  to  the  position  of  captain.  Now, 
suppose  you  reduce  them  to  the  rank  which  they  were  in  prior  to 
their  appointment  to  the  office  of  detective  sergeant;  reduce  them 
to  the  office  of  roundsmen  or  patrolmen.  They  have  been  de- 
prived during  the  ten  years  that  they  have  supposed  they  were 
fixed  in  their  office  as  detective  sergeant,  they  have  been  deprived 
of  examination  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  sergeant,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  in  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  bill. 

These  men,  I  maintain,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  a  vested  right  in 
this  pension  fund  so  long  as  they  are  not  under  charges  and  they 
have  a  right  to  believe  that  until  the  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
have  been  served  upon  the  force  that  right  is  vested  to  a  pension, 
as  specified  in  Section  355  of  the  Charter.  A  sergeant  retires  on 
one-half  pay  and  all  others  receive  one-half  the  salary  they  are 
receiving  in  active  service. 

They  may  be  retired  on  their  own  application  after  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years'  service  on  one-half  the  pay  they  receive.  They 
may  be  removed  or  reduced,  as  the  law  now  stands,  for  cause  and 
after  trial  only.     The  Charter,  Section  300,  so  provides. 

These  detective  sergeants,  as  I  said  before,  relying  on  this 
vested  right,  have  been  deprived  since  being  made  detective  ser- 
geants of  the  right  of  promotion  through  the  lower  grades  up  to 
the  office  of  sergeant  during  the  time  they  have  been  serving  as 
detective  sergeants  and  have  only  had  the  right  to  promotion  to 
the  office  of  captain. 

It  is  contended  that  the  proposed  amendment  reducing  them 
to  the  rank  in  the  uniformed  force  which  they  respectively  held  at 
the  time  they  were  selected  and  appointed  to  do  detective  duty,  is 
unconstitutional  for  the  reason  that  it  deprives  them  of  this  vested 
right  which  they  now  have  in  the  police  pension  fund. 

If  anything  is  to  be  done,  it  seems  to  me  the  bill  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  retain  to  each  detective  sergeant  now  in  the 
department  his  rank  and  pay  as  such,  together  with  the  right  to 
promotion  to  the  office  of  captain  and  all  ranks  above  it,  and  to 
retire  after  his  term  of  service  has  reached  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  upon  the  salary  of  the  rank  which  he  has  at  the  time  of  re- 
tirement, and  that  they  may  be  assigned  to  duty  as  sergeants 
whether  in  the  uniformed  rank  or  ununiformed  rank. 

It  is  submitted  to  your  Committee  that  unless  the  bill  was  so 
amended  as  to  safeguard  to  these  men  their  vested  rights  the 
City  of  New  York  will  in  all  probability  have  to  face  numerous 
lawsuits  for  the  return  of  these  men  to  the  positions  which  they 
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claim  they  are  entitled  to,  and  which  they  cannot  be  deprived  of 
by  legislation  of  this  character  without  trial,  upon  charges,  as  the 
Inw  stands  to-day. 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  contend  that  the  city  could  not  change 
its  system  and  introduce  a  new  system,  although  that  system  might 
deprive  these  men  of  some  of  their  individual  rights'? 

Judge  Neu:  I  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  having  the 
interest  in  the  pension  fund  which  they  have,  they  are  entitled  be- 
fore they  can  be  reduced  or  removed  from  the  police  force,  or 
reduced  in  rank,  they  are  entitled  to  and  must  have  a  trial  upon 
written  charges,  and  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  safeguards  that 
are  guaranteed  to  them  to-day  under  the  law  as  it  stands. 

The  Chairman:  But,  supposing  there  was  a  unanimity  of  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  this  and  the  city  should  say,  "We  want  to 
change  this  system  and  inaugurate  a  new  system."  Suppose  that 
the  sentiment  for  such  a  change  was  practically  unanimous,  so 
that  the  local  authorities  recommend  it,  so  that  if  this  bill  passes 
and  the  Mayor  approves  it,  would  you  say  that  a  vested  right  had 
been  destroyed  in  that  event  or  could  be  destroyed  in  that  manner 
80  as  to  bring  it  within  the  constitutional  prohibitionf 

Judge  Neu :  1  would  say  that  the  vested  rights,  so  far  as  these 
men  have  them  in  the  police  pension  fund,  would  be  disturbed, 
and  that  would  be  unconstitutional.     That  is  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman:  Then,  according  to  your  theory  the  city  is  ab- 
solutely obliged  to  continue  this  system,  and  the  only  way  it  can 
get  rid  of  detective  sergeant  is  by  charges? 

Judge  Neu:  The  only  thing,  I  think,  it  would  be  proper  to  do 
under  the  circumstances  is  to  have  it  applied  perhaps  to  future 
appointments  or  designations  of  detective  sergeants,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  force  who  have  no  vested  right  or  interest  in  the 
pension  fund  as  it  exists  to-day. 

The  Chairman:  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  believe  the 
city  is  bound  hand  and  foot  by  that  provision,  so  that  it  cannot 
change  this  system  ? 

Judge  Neu:  I  do  not.  But  T  think  the  city  has  all  the  rem- 
edy it  can  use  to-day,  in  that  where  a  man  is  shown  to  be  corrupt 
or  incompetent  or  an  improper  person,  written  charges  can  be 
made  against  him  and  upon  trial  he  can  be  reduced  or  dismissed, 
or  anything  else.  That,  the  city  has  a  right  to  do  to-day;  that, 
the  commissioner  has  power  to  do,  and  he  is  doing;  and  I  say 
I  think  that  is  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  I  do  not,  believe  this 
bill  should  pass,  for  the  reasons  I  have  suggested. 

I  think,  in  addition  to  that,  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  to 
these  men  to  be  reduced  in  rank  and  subject  to  dismissal  by  a 
man  who  may  be  to-day  a  superior  and  to-morrow  a  subordinate. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  proper  kind  of  bill,  as  Senator  Marshall  said, 
because  the  man  who  to-day  is  head  of  the  police  force  may  be  to- 
morrow relegated  to  a  captaincy,  and  the  inspector  who  was  under 
him  yesterday  will  be  over  him  to-morrow.     I  do  not  think  this 
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bill  will  serve  any  good  at  all;  and,  upon  behalf  of  the  detecthe 
sergeants  of  Brooklyn,  who  are  opposed  to  it  on  these  grounds,  I 
ask  your  Committee  to  refuse  to  report  the  bill  out. 


MR.     AUSTEN     G.     FOX. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  beg  to  say 
on  behalf  of  our  Committee  that  we  appreciate  both  the  courtesy 
of  the  Committee  in  giving  the  original  hearing,*and  the  courtesy 
and  the  interest  which  is  manifested  by  the  Committee  in  giving 
us  at  this  late  hour  in  the  session  a  further  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  your  honorable  Committee. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  unable  to  be  present  myself  at  the  first 
hearing,  but  the  absence  amounted  to  nothing.  Perhaps  it  is 
just  as  well  I  was  not  here,  because  Mr.  McKeen  presented  the 
situation  certainly  with  more  familiarity  with  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  bill  than  I  could  have  done  myself;  and  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  say  but  very  little  now. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  we  hold 
no  brief  for  anyone.  This  Committee  holds  no  brief  for  anyone. 
In  one  respect,  at  any  rate,  your  honorable  Committee  and  our 
Committee  view  this  question  from  one  standpoint  only — from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public  interest.  Now,  there  never  was,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  in  the  experience  of  any  member  of  this  Legislature, 
a  desirable  bit  of  legislation,  designed  to  promote  the  public  in- 
terest, which  did  not  meet  with  the  opposition  of  anyone  whose 
private  interest,  in  his  opinion,  was  likely  to  be  affected.  You 
find  it  that  the  private  interest  is  ever  present,  ever  watchful  of 
its  honor  and  its  pocket,  ever  represented  by  capable  advocates; 
but  the  public  interest,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  the  benefit  of 
that,  and  what  we  have  here  we  might  expect.  We  have  my 
friend,  brother  Marshall,  who  frankly  confesses — I  won't  say 
confesses,  boasts,  if  you  please — that  he  holds  a  retainer  from 
the  detective  sergeants.  Then  we  have  two  members  of  a  very 
distinguished  firm  also,  from  the  other  side  of  the  river — 

Senator  Marshall:  I  am  not  sure  that  I  confessed  or  said  any- 
thing about  a  retainer,  but  I  would  simply  like  to  ask  Mr.  Fox 
if  he  never  held  a  retainer  in  a  good  cause. 

Mr.  Fox:  The  question  is  not  whether  the  cause  be  good  or 
not — the  question  is  the  standpoint  of  the  speaker.  Now,  when 
I  address  a  jury  as  the  paid  advocate,  they  know  I  am  looking 
after  the  interest  of  my  client.  We  are  here  looking  after  the 
interest  of  the  State  of  New  York.  These  gentlemen  are  here 
looking  after  the  interests  of  their  clients,  and  it  is  perfectly 
right  they  should;  and,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  finish  the  sen- 
tence, I  was  about  to  say  that  the  only  other  briefs  of  opponents 
here  were  briefs  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Xeu  &  Gilchrist,  the 
junior  member  of  which  firm  said  with  some  hesitation   that  he 
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represented  various  citizens  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  The 
other  gentleman,  the  senior  member,  frankly  made  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  detective  sergeants.  It  may  be  only  a  coincidence 
that  the  gentleman  who  said  he  represented  a  number  of  citizens 
resorted  to  this  misericordia  argument,  "Don't  be  too  hard  on  us 
poor  fellows.  To  be  sure,  what  we  have  we  gave  nothing  for; 
the  Legislature  picked  us  up  out  of  the  world  at  large  and  passed 
a  law  making  us  irremovable. ' '  Well,  what  the  law  has  given, 
the  law  may  take  away.  How  about  the  other  sergeants  over 
whose  heads,  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  these  men  were  pro- 
moted? I  don't  think  this  plea  ad  misericordiam  should  bring 
tears  of  sympathy  to  anybody's  eyes.  We  are  not  here  making 
charges  against  the  honor  or  integrity  of  the  members  of  the 
present  detective  bureau.  We  simply  put  it  to  you :  Suppose  any 
one  member  of  this  Committee  found  himself  at  the  head  of  any 
force  whatever,  whether  it  be  the  police  force  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  or  whether  it  be  the  secret  service  force  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, would  they  for  a  moment  say  that  in  order  to  make 
themselves  an  efficient  officer  they  would  ask  the  Legislature  to  tie 
their  hands  so  that  if  they  felt  to-morrow  that  A.  B.,  a  member 
of  their  force,  showed  some  sense  and  brains  or  detective  ability, 
they  could  not  use  him  if  they  wanted  to  except  upon  the  condition 
that  if  they  employed  him  for  one  day  as  a  detective  he  was  there 
for  life?     I  think  not. 

Now,  what  opportunity  have  you,  members  of  the  Committee, 
to  consider  this  problem?  Very  limited,  we  know  that.  Upon 
what  must  you  then  rely?  The  Committee  of  Nine  had  no  other 
means,  so  far  as  their  judgment  is  concerned,  but  you  can  rely 
upon  them  as  representing  the  practical  judgment  of  those  who 
have  had  to  deal  with  the  police  affairs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing  is  clear,  that  without  regard 
to  politics,  for  Col.  Partridge  and  Gen.  Greene,  on  one  side  of 
the  political  fence,  and  Mr.  Commissioner  McAdoo  on  the  other 
side  of  the  political  fence,  unite  in  saying  that  the  detective  bu- 
reau constitutes  the  ears  and  eyes  of  the  police  force,  and  those 
eyes  and  ears  must  report  correctly  and  truly  what  they  see  and 
hear  if  you  are  to  have  an  efficient  force .  You  cannot,  therefore, 
have  an  efficient  police  force  without  a  good  detective  bureau . 

How  are  you  going  to  get  it?  Are  you  going  to  confine  the 
head  of  the  police  force  to  some  twenty,  thirty  or  even  two  hun- 
dred men,  who  may  at  different  times  have  been  put  to  do  detec- 
tive duty,  or  are  you  going  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  intel- 
ligence and  experience  of  the  entire  force?  The  question  answers 
itself  to  each  one  of  these  gentlemen,  so,  I  think,  it  is  no  breach 
of  confidence  to  say  that  he  under  whom  the  City  of  New  York 
had  the  best  detective  bureau  it  ever  had  unites  with  them  in 
saying  that  the  chief  of  police,  chief  inspector,  or  whatever  label 
you  may  put  upon  him,  if  he  is  going  to  have  an  efficient  bureau, 
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must  be  able  to  say,  "Here,  you  show  evidence  that  you  can  do 
good  detective  work;  I  will  give  you  a  chance,"  and  if  the  man 
does  not  prove  successful  as  a  detective  can  semi  him  back  to  the 
rank  from  which  he  came. 

It  is  not  as  these  gentlemen  seem  to  think,  a  relegation  back ; 
it  is  temporary  promotion.  When  you  are  put  in  the  bureau,  if 
you  continue  to  show  good  sense  and  ability,  you  are  kept  there. 
If  you  do  not,  ought  the  public  to  be  burdened  with  you  forever, 
and  to  that  extent  deprived  of  the  services  of  some  other  man 
now    in    the    ranks? 

Take  it  in  the  army,  a  man  is  picked  out  from  the  ranks  and 
made  a  corporal.  That  is  to  show  if  he  is  fit  to  be  made  a  com- 
missioned officer.  If  he  is,  ho  is  made  a  sergeant.  If  he  is  not, 
he  is  put  back  in  the  ranks. 

Judge  Neu:  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  expect  to  reorganize  the 
detective  sergeant  force  if  this  bill  passes! 

Mr.  Fox :  I  don't  see  why  I  should  not  tell  you.  When  I  spoke 
of  the  man  under  whom  the  City  of  New  York  had  the  best  detec- 
tive bureau  it  ever  had,  I  referred  to  Thomas  Byrnes.  When  he 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  detective  bureau  he  did  exactly  what  we 
now  ask  you  to  do,  because  you,  being  the  successors  of  the  Legis- 
lature that  tied  the  Commissioner's  hands,  must  untie  them,  he 
simply  sent  back  to  the  ranks  every  single  man  except  three; 
then  he  picked  them  out,  some  of  them  again,  as  their  ability 
disclosed  their  fitness. 

Now,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Gilchrist  say,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  not  of  opinion,  that  these  men  had  been  selected  as  they 
now  were  for  their  ability  and  not  in  any  other  way.  Now,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  just  before  Mr.  Murphy  went  out  of  office — 
and  there  have  been  only  four  Commissioners,  Mr.  Murphy,  Col. 
Partridge,  Gen.  Greene  and  Mr.  McAdoo — in  November,  1901,  he 
put  in  twenty-six;  in  December  he  put  in  54,  and  on  the  morning 
of  January  1st  he  put  74  men  into  this  bureau,  for  life,  making 
exactly  one  hundred   and  fifty-four. 

Were  those  men  selected  for  their  ability?  No  man  put  in 
in  that  way  can  complain  if  you  put  him  back  again  and  give  them 
the  right,  such  of  them  as  show  fitness  for  the  work,  to  be  taken 
back  into   the  bureau   again. 

Now,  it  has  been  suggested  as  right  that  their  salaries  should 
not  be  reduced:  because  they  have  got  in  the  habit  of  living 
well.  I  didn't  think  so  at  first,  but  since  I  have  been  here  to-day, 
suggestions  have  been  made  to  me,  and  I  think  I  may  speak  for 
the  Committee  in  saying  that  meets  with  their  approval  and  we 
shall  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  bill  amended  in  that  regard. 

The  Chairman:  While  you  are  speaking  about  amendments, 
the  Committee  would  like  to  have  any  amendments  suggested  by 
either  side  placed  before  the  Committee  specifically  in  writing. 
In  other  words,  the  Committee  does  not  want  to  depend  upon  its 
memory  in  regard  to  these  matters. 
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Mr.  Fox:   That  has  been  done,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  LaFetra :  It  does  not  affect  the  seventy-four  appointed  by 
Police  Commissioner  Murphy,  does  itf 

Mr.  Fox:  No,  I  think  not.  We  are  willing  to  take  amend- 
ments in  matters  of  detail,  but  we  are  unwilling  to  accept  any 
amendments,  from  any  source,  that  impairs  the  principle  of  the 
bill;  and  I  know  we  should  not  be  doing  our  duty  to  the  public  if 
we   did   so. 

Mr.  LaFetra:  You  say  that  under  the  present  system  the  Com- 
missioner's hands  are  tied,  and  that  he  should  have  the  right  to 
reduce  members  of  the  force  according  to  their  efficiency. 

Mr.  Fox:  Simply  in  this  bureau.  It  is  not  an  office,  you  un- 
derstand;  simply  a  matter  of  detail. 

Mr.  LaFetra:  Although  a  person  must  pass  a  civil  service  ex- 
amination, the  Commissioner  should  have  the  right  to  reduce  him? 

Mr.  Fox:  These  men  didn't  pass  any  civil  service;  they  are 
put  in  simply  by  legislative  fiat. 

Mr.  LaFetra:  Well,  they  can't  be  put  in  now  without  civil 
service. 

Mr.  Fox:   This  bill  continues  that. 

Mr.  LaFetra :  I  don 't  think,  Mr.  Fox,  you  understand  what  I 
am  getting  at.  There  is  practical  civil  service  so  far  as  the  police 
department  is  concerned;  you  can't  promote  a  patrolman  or  a 
roundsman  without  examination.  Now,  having  promoted  them  to 
their  position  after  an  examination,  do  you  believe  that  the  depart- 
ment would  be  inefficient  unless  the  Commissioner  had  the  right, 
after  promotion,  to  reduce  them? 

Mr.  Fox:  I  may  be  wrong  in  speaking  on  the  civil  service  side 
of  this  question.  Mr.  McAneny  is  our  high  priest  on  that  subject. 
The  trouble  is  these  men  are  now  called  detective  sergeants,  and 
the  Court  of  Appeals  has  said  that  is  not  an  office,  and  we  regard 
that  they  are  simply  detailed  from  the  force  to  do  detective  work, 
and  provide  that  while  doing  that  they  shall  have  an  increase  in 
salary. 

Mr.  LaFetra :  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  at  all.  As  I  under- 
stand the  bill,  after  a  person  is  a  captain  or  inspector,  after  he 
has  passed  an  examination,  upon  charges  of  inefficiency  or  non- 
performance of  duty,  the  Commissioner  may  reduce  him  to  the 
rank  of  roundsman  or  patrolman.  You  say,  other  than  that  the 
Commissioner's  hands  are  tied  and  he  could  not  have  an  efficient 
police  force. 

Mr.  Fox:  Yes;  because  a  man  once  being  detective  cannot  be 
taken  out  of  the  service. 

Mr.  LaFetra:  Then  why  not  apply  that  same  principle  to  all 
other  offices  in  the  city  and  wipe  out  the  civil  service  law? 

Mr.  Fox:  The  difference  between  the  service  rendered  by  a 
detectives- 
Mr.  LaFetra:  I  am  not  talking  about  detectives  particularly; 
I  am  talking  about  the  whole  force.     I  say  that  the  Constitution 
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provided  we  should  have  a  civil  service  law  in  the  State,  and  pur- 
suant to  that  provision  a  law  was  passed  requiring  that  members 
of  the  force  should  be  promoted  according  to  their  efficiency  as 
determined  by  examination,  and  the  idea,  as  I  understand  it,  was 
to  make  those  permanent  positions,  and  under  the  law  the  per- 
sons holding  such  positions  could  not  be  reduced  except  after  a 
hearing.     Now,  you  say  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  are  tied. 

Mr.  Fox:  Oh,  I  see  what  you  mean.  That  hasn't  anything 
to  do  with  the  detective  bureau.  It  was  felt,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner felt,  as  I  understand  it,  that  it  was  a  very  inadequate  sys- 
tem of  punishment.  He  could  fine  a  man  thirty  days'  pay  and 
then  there  was  no  other  punishment  available  except  removal  from 
the  force;  and  that  was  put  in  entirely  apart  from  this  provision 
in  regard  to  the  detective  bureau,  in  order  that  while  it  might 
not  be  desirable  to  put  a  man  out  of  the  force,  it  might  be  to 
reduce  him  in  rank,  the  same  as  is  done  in  the  army.  But  an 
amendment  has  been  submitted  taking  out  that  feature  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LaFetra:  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  consider  it  a 
vested  right,  as  claimed  by  Judge  Neu. 

Mr.  Fox:  Oh!  there  is  nothing  in  that.  Pardon  me  for  speak- 
ing in  that  way.  There  is  no  vested  right  in  an  office  created  by 
the  Legislature.  If  you  put  these  men  in  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, what  the  law  gave  the  law  can  take  away.  That  was  all 
passed  upon  in  the  Devery  case.  We  have  continued  all  the 
money,  by  making  his  salary  the  same,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
question  of  his  property  right  being  diminished;  and,  of  course, 
the  court  would  say  that  should  not  be  done. 

Judge  Neu:  Do  you  claim  these  men  have  no  vested  right  in 
the  police  pension  fund! 

Mr.  Fox:   I  am  speaking  of  the  office,  not  the  pension  fund. 

Judge  Neu:  I  didn't  claim  they  had  any  vested  right  in  the 
office. 

Mr.  La  Fetra:  The  Legislature  having,  pursuant  to  the  Consti- 
tution, fixed  a  definite  classified  list  in  the  civil  service  and  pro- 
vided for  appointments  in  that  list,  you  think  it  is  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Legislature  to  take  away  that  power  and  put  them  in 
the    exempt    list? 

Mr.  Fox:  I  am  not  informed  as  to  whether  these  men  are  in 
the  classified  list  or  not. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  comes  up  here  as  the 
work  of  our  Committee.  We  sat  every  day  for  about  two  months 
or  more,  and  it  is  a  committee,  as  you  know,  absolutely  non-par- 
tisan in  its  character. 

The  central  idea  of  the  charter  of  New  York  City  now  is  the 
idea  of  centralization  of  responsibility,  the  responsibility  upon  the 
Mayor,  particularly  so  far  as  the  turning  of  elections  is  concerned, 
for  the  conditions  of  the  police  department. 
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Now,  we  have  presented  this  bill.  Since  it  has  been  presented, 
the  Police  Commissioner  has  been  here,  or  he  wrote,  rather,  and 
Mr.  Inspector  O'Brien  has  been  here.  That  is  the  support  of  the 
present  administration.  Now,  I  am  opposed  to  that  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman.  I  mean  to  say  I  am  opposed  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Tammany  Hall,  although  I  am  a  democrat.  Now,  [ 
hope  that  nothing  you  or  I  may  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  make  it 
possible  for  anyone  to  say,  an  independent  committee  came  up 
here  with  a  good  bill ;  there  was  no  opposition  whatever,  except 
from  the  detective  sergeants;  the  administration  supported  that 
bill  and  the  party  in  power  killed  it.  Now,  I  don't  want  any- 
body to  be  able  to  say  that  next  fall,  because  it  would  not  be  for 
the  interest  of  the  City  of  New  York;  and  it  would  be  said,  and 
said  justly,  because  if  you  do  not  give  the  Commissioner  the 
power  which  all  those  who  have  attempted  to  administer  the  af- 
fairs of  the  department  say  is  necessary,  you  cannot  hold  the 
administration  responsible  for  not  giving  to  the  city  the  kind  of  a 
police  force  it  ought  to  have. 

The  Chairman :  I  think  the  Committee  understands  that  this 
work  has  been  carried  on  by  your  Committee  with  only  one  object 
in  view,  and  that  is,  the  improvement  of  police  conditions;  and  I 
do  not  believe  anybody  could  possibly  be  so  narrow  and  lacking 
in  appreciation  as  to  say  you  had  any  other  motive. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  B.  Thurber,  who  represents 
the  Civic  Association.  He  writes  me  as  follows,  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  I  made  verbally  when  he  was  before  the  Committee  on 
another  subject: 

"The  Civic  Association  of  New  York, 

New  York,  April  13th,  1905. 

Hon.  Jean  J.  Burnett, 

Assembly,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Burnett : 

I  find  that  the  sentiment  of  the  directors  of  our  Civic  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  Committee  on  City  Affairs  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Transportation,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  generally  favor- 
able to  the  bill  of  the  Committee  of  Nine  for  the  amendment  of 
our  police  law,  although,  personally,  I  do  not  think  it  will  accom- 
plish all  that  its  advocates  expect. 

It  may  be  well  to  try  it,  however,  and  see  what  it  will  accom- 
plish. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.   B.    THURBER." 
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I  think  a  great  many  people  agree  with  Mr.  Thurber,  who,  per- 
haps, do  not  agree  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
entirely. 

Mr.  McAneny:  It  has  been  suggested  that  possibly  I  might  be 
able  to  answer  some  questions  which  have  been  suggested  by 
members  of  the  Committee.  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  such 
questions  if  I  can. 

Mr.  LaFetra:  I  would  like  to  know  this:  There  is  practically 
a  civil  service  examination  for  promotion  in  the  ranks  of  the 
police  department. 

Mr.  McAneny:   Through  every  grade  except  detective  sergeant. 

Mr.  LaFetra:  Now,  having  passed  a  law,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  providing  for  civil  service  examination 
for  positions  in  the  police  department  and  making  a  person  per- 
manent in  that  position,  and  not  reducible  except  on  charges,  do 
you  say  that  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  legislative  power  of 
this  State  to  take  away  that  right? 

Mr.  McAneny:  I  think,  if  we  proposed  to  do  that,  there  would 
be  no  doubt  about  it.  That  was  settled  in  the  case  of  Devery  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  Of  course,  the  right  you  speak  of  is  not 
a  part  of  the  civil  service  law. 

Mr.  LaFetra:  No;  but  it  is  practically  within  civil  service 
lines. 

Mr.  McAneny:  That,  of  course,  is  an  open  question.  We  do 
not  all  believe  in  binding  up  the  appointing  power  so  completely. 

Mr.  LaFetra:  Then  you  can  make  a  place  permanent  to-day 
and  reduce  it  to-morrow;  the  Legislature  can  do  that,  as  I  under- 
stand you? 

Mr.  McAneny:  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  that  whatever. 
As  Mr.  McKeen  suggests,  the  detective  sergeants  were  not  put 
in  as  a  result  of  any  civil  service  examination  whatever.  And  I 
would  like  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Fox  has  said  that  while  some  were 
brought  in  temporarily,  Mr.  Murphy  appointing  111,  since  that 
time  there  have  been  but  five  appointments  in  four  years.  In 
other  words,  as  a  result  of  this  wholesale  packing  of  the  depart- 
ment by  Mr.  Murphy  just  before  leaving  the  office,  the  door  to  the 
detective  bureau  has  been  closed  to  other  members  of  the  force, 
no  matter  what  might  be  their  detective  ability.  And  more  than 
that,  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty  odd  men  now  in  the  bureau, 
more  than  sixty  are  doing  other  than  detective  work;  there  is 
no  need  for  that  number  in  the  bureau,  and  they  have  been  put 
at  anything  from  patrol  work  up  to  the  work  of  sergeants  on 
desks;  more  than  sixty  of  them. 
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The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

New  York,  April  25,  1905. 

T.  Ludlow  Chrystie,  Esq., 
Hotel  Ten  Eyck, 
Albany. 

Copy  of  amended  bill  received.  It  is  the  very  least  possible 
which  I  could  endorse.  It  omits  several  things  which  I  think  very 
important,  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  makes  for  the  better.  Allow- 
ing the  selection  of  the  chief  inspector  to  extend  to  the  rank  of 
captain  is  absolutely  essential.  Without  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
bill  had  better  be  defeated.  To  make  the  bill  of  any  use  at  all, 
the  feature  allowing  the  selection  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
detectives  from  any  one  on  the  force  is  absolutely  necessary.  If 
any  further  action  is  contemplated  with  reference  to  the  detective 
sergeants,  they  should  all  go  in  or  out  as  a  body.  Anything  else 
will  at  once  savor  of  politics  and  favoritsm  and  will  kill  the  bill 
with  public  opinion  and  make  its  operation  here  more  or  less  in- 
efficient. The  case  of  Detective  Sergeant  Eggers,  who  will  be 
legislated  out  by  this  bill  after  doing  the  best  work  that  any  man 
of  his  grade  ever  performed  in  the  police  department,  at  great 
personal  loss  to  himself,  is  positively  a  cruel  injustice  to  a  honest 
and  fearless  officer. 

WILLIAM    McADOO, 
Police  Commissioner. 


DISPOSITION    OF    BILL 

BY 

1905  LEGISLATURE. 

Introduced  in  Assembly,  on  March  22,  by  Assembly- 
man Ezra  P.  Prentice,  read  once  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Affairs  of  Cities.  Two  public 
hearings*  held  before  Assembly  Committee  on 
Affairs  of  Cities,  and  bill  reported  from  com- 
mittee, on  April  18,  with  amendments,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Page  1,  title :    Strike  out  the  words  "as  re-enacted 

by  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  laws 

of  nineteen  hundred  and  one."  * 

Page  1,  line  3 :     After  the  word  "one,"  insert 

comma  and  strike  out  the  word  "and."  x 

Page  1,  line  5 :  Strike  out  the  words  "so  as."  1 

Page  2,  line  9 :  Strike  out  bracket.2 

Page  2,  line  10 :    Strike  out  bracket  and  the  words 

"ten  thousand."  2 

Page  3,  line  2:    Bracket  the  word  "either"  and 

insert  the  word  "any"  after  the  word  "to."  2 
Page  4,  line  9 :  Strike  out  the  words  "so  as."  3 
Page  5,  line  8 :  Strike  out  period  and  bracket.4 
Page  5,  line  11 :  Strike  out  bracket.4 
Page  6,  line  8 :  Strike  out  the  words  "so  as."  5 
Page   6,   line   10 :     Before   the   bracket,    insert 

"§  290."  5 

Page  7 :    Strike  out  all  of  lines  14,  15,  16,  17,  18, 

*  Vide  pages  677  and  699. 

1  Vide  page  657. 

2  Vide  page  658. 

3  Vide  page  660. 

4  Vide  page  661 . 

5  Vide  page  662. 
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19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25  and  26  and,  in  place  thereof, 
insert*.  The  central  office  bureau  of  detectives,  here- 
tofore existing  pursuant  to  this  section,  as  revised 
and  re-enacted  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  and 
the  position  of  detective  sergeant  in  the  police  force, 
are  hereby  abolished.  The  persons  now  holding  the 
said  position  of  detective  sergeant  shall  remain 
members  of  the  police  force,  of  the  rank  or  grade 
they  respectively  held  at  the  time  they  were  se- 
lected, appointed  or  assigned  to  perform  detective 
duty;  provided,  that  the  time  since  such  selection, 
appointment  or  assignment  shall  count  for  all  pur- 
poses as  though  served  continuously  by  them  in  said 
rank  or  grade;  and  provided  further,  that  those 
persons  now  holding  the  said  position  of  detective 
sergeant  who,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  nineteen 
hundred  and  one,  were  acting  as  such  in  the  said 
central  office1  bureau  of  detectives,  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  two  hundred  and  ninety  of  chap- 
ter three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  or,  who,  prior 
to  the  said  date,  had  served  for  ten  years  in  'the 
said  bureau,  shall,  whether  they  are  hereafter  de- 
tailed to  perform  detective  duty  or  otherwise,  have 
the  rank  and  pay  of  sergeants  of  police.  The  police 
commissioner  shall  organize  and  maintain  a  bureau 
for  detective  purposes  to  be  known  as  the  bureau  of 
criminal  investigation,  and  shall  assign  to  the  com- 
mand thereof  a  member  of  the  police  force,  who, 
while  acting  in  such  capacity,  shall  receive  the 
salary  regularly  attaching  to  the  office  of  inspector; 
provided,  however,  that  such  assignment  shall  be 
revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  commissioner.  The 
police  commissioner  shall,  from  time  to  time,  detail 
to  service  in  said  bureau  as  many  members  of  the 
force  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  make 
the  bureau  efficient,  and  may  at  any  time  remand 
them  to  regular  duty.  Of  the  members  of  the  force 
so  detailed  the  police  commissioner  may  because 

*  Vide  page  663. 
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of  superior  detective  efficiency  designate  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  in  number  as  detectives  of  tin4 
first  grade,  who,  while  performing  duty  in  said 
bureau,  and  while  so  designated  as  detectives  «>!' 
the  first  grade,  shall  be  paid  two  thousand  dollars 
annually  iu  lieu  of  all  other  salary  or  compensa- 
tion, but  the  police  commissioner  may  at  his  pleas- 
ure revoke  any  such  designation.  Any  member  of 
the  force  detailed  to  said  bureau  while  so  detailed 
shall  retain  his  rank  in  the  force  and  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  promotion  the  same  as  if  serving  in  the 
uniformed  force,  and  the  time  during  which  lie 
serves  in  said  bureau  shall  count  for  all  purposes 
as  if  served  in  his  rank  or  grade  in  the  uniformed 
force. 

The  headquarters  of  said  bureau  shall  be  at  po- 
lice headquarters,  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan.  A 
branch  office  shall  be  maintained  in  the  borough  of 
Brooklyn.  Other  branch  offices  may  be  maintained 
in  such  places  as  the  commissioner  may  determine. 

Page  8 :  Strike  out  all  of  lines  1  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  11,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21. 

22,  23,  21  and  25. 

Page  9,  line  4 :  Strike  out  the  words  "so  as."  2 
Page  9,  line  21 :  Strike  out  the  words  "so  as."  2 
Page  11,  line  6 :  Strike  out  the  words  "so  as."  2 
Page  11,  line  18 :     Strike  out  the  words  "or  by 

reduction  in  rank."  3 

Page   11,   line   19:     Strike   out   the   words   "or 

grade."  3 

Page  13 :    Strike  out  all  of  lines  18,  19,  20,  21,  22, 

23,  21  and  25.4  * 

Strike  out  all  of  pages  14,  15  and  16.4  * 

Page  17:    Strike  out  all  of  lines  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 

7,  8,  9  and  10.4  * 

Page  17,  line  11 :    Strike  out  "10"  and,  in  place 

thereof,  insert  "7."  5 

1  Vide  pages  664  and  665. 

2  Vide  pages  665,  666  and  667. 

3  Vide  page  667. 

4  Vide  pages  670  to  673.    *  Sections  7,  8  and  9. 

5  Vide  page  674. 
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Page  17,  line  19 :    Strike  out  "11"  and,  in  place 

thereof,  insert  "8."  5 

Page  17,  line  19:  Strike  out  the  word  "imme- 
diately" and,  in  place  thereof,  insert  the  words 
u  June  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  five."  5 

Ordered  reprinted  as  amended  (new  number 
2228)  and  placed  on  order  of  second  reading,  and 
on  April  27,  1905,  the  bill  as  thus  amended  passed 
the  Assembly  by  vote  of  84  to  39. 


Introduced  in  Senate  on  March  22  hy  Senator 
Charles  Cooper }  read  tirice  and  ordered  printed, 
and  when  printed  to  be  committed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Affairs  of  cities.  Reported  favorably 

from  said  com  mil  lee  on  April  12,  n'itJi  amend- 
ments 08  jot  loirs: 

Tage  2,  line  11  :  Strike  out  brackets  before  and 
after  words  "seventy-five  hundred,"  and  strike  out 
words  "ten  thousand."  2 

Page  3,  lino  2:  Strike  out  word  "either"  and 
insert  in  place  thereof  the  word  "any."  1 

Strike  out  all  of  sections  7,  8  and  9.2 

Change  Sections  10  and  11  to  7  and  8,  and  strike 
out  the  word  "immediately,"  and,  in  place  thereof, 
insert  the  words  "June  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
five." 

Ordered  reprinted  (new  number  1276)  as  so 
amended,  and  when  reprinted  to  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Reported  from  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  with  amendments  on  April 
25,  1905  (said  amendments  made  the  Senate  bill 
an  exact  counterpart  of  Assembly  bill  as  amended, 
vide  page  719),  and  ordered  reprinted  (new  num- 
ber 1467)  as  amended,  and  when  reprinted  (bill 
was  reprinted  on  same  day  it  was  amended,  April 

1  Vide  page  658. 

2  Vide  pages  670  to  673. 
5  Vide  page  674. 
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25)  to  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Whole.  Bill  was  amended  on  April  26  so  that  the 
second  sentence  *  of  the  proposed  new  Section  290 
of  the  charter  read  as  follows: 

The  persons  now  holding  the  said  position  of  de- 
tective sergeant  shall  remain  members  of  the  po- 
lice force,  of  the  rank  or  grade  they  respectively 
held  at  the  time  they  were  selected,  appointed  or 
assigned  to  perform  detective  duty;  provided  that 
the  time  since  such  selection,  appointment  or  as- 
signment shall  count  for  all  purposes  as  though 
served  continuously  by  them  in  said  rank  or  grade ; 
and  provided  further,  that  those  persons  now  hold- 
ing the  said  position  of  detective  sergeant  who,  on 
the  first  day  of  April,  nineteen  hundred  and  one, 
were  acting  in,  assigned  or  detailed  to  the  said  cen- 
tral office  bureau  of  detectives  or  what  was  then 
known  as  the  headquarters  squad,  or  who,  prior  to 
the  said  date,  had  served  for  ten  years  in  the  said 
bureau,  shall,  whether  they  are  hereafter  detailed 
to  perform  detective  duty  or  otherwise,  have  the 
rank  and  pay  of  sergeants  of  police. 

Ordered  reprinted  as  thus  amended  (new  num- 
ber 1490) ,  and  recommitted  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  On  May  4,  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  take  up  Assembly  bill  was  made  in  Senate  and 
lost  by  a  vote  of  24  in  favor  to  21  against,  26  votes 
being  necessary  to  carry  motion ;  on  May  5  ( the  day 
upon  which  the  Legislature  adjourned)  a  motion  to 
reconsider  the  motion  of  the  previous  day  was  lost 
by  a  vote  of  23  against  to  21  in  favor  of  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 


*  Vide  page  720. 
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